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I. Folklore in Caste Proverbs (Bombay Presidency) 
By B. A. Quptb.: 


( 


Caste proverbs in the Boinbay Presidency have been so 
arranged here as to show the territorial peculiarities of the 
long strip of land extending along the West Coast from Karachi 
. , to Coa, containing Sind, Gujerat, Kathiawar, Maharashtra and 
Kanara. Each has its own language with several dialects, one 
merging itself into another of an adjoining tract and form- 
ing a chain co-existing with the several tribes and castes 
naturalized* It would not be convenient to sort them strictly 
according to the linguistic areas of the Presidency* There are 
proverbs with one half in one language and tlie other in 
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tiuotioii between good caste and bad one,” that is equivalent to 
« love levels rank,” Th-' unrestricted social transition among 
MahomedansinSind is visible in the adage “ His father pound- 
ed rice, and his grandmother pounded coriander seed, foi 
their living.” ” Hereditary caste predominated only in iormer 
days, but now wealth regulates social status.” Turning to 
Guierat we find “A Parsi in a Hindu’s house! linpossiblo! 

The religious difference between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
shows tendency to reconciliation in the provcTb, ‘ Hindus 
worship Ram, and Musalmans. worship Rahim, but both quarrel 
with one another, because they do not understand that Ivam 

and Rahim are but one.” , „ , , c -i i 

The modern Parsi is proud oi the absence of idols in 
his faith but conveniently forgets that the worship of tlie 
elements like fire and water is more primitive and directly 
animistic. He boasts in Gujerat , his adopted mothedaiid , that 
hisreligioni3‘‘likethewj9^er of the Ganges M If Mark 1 wains 
description of the Ganges near Benares proves the purity of 
its water, the comparison is right enough in spite of insanitary 
facts 1 The influence of environments tells itself in the Hindu 
head-dress of the last generation, and in the proverb that to 
the “ Holi of the Hindus the Parsi woman offers a coooanut. 

The Guieratis record, that “ every uncle says that his caste is 
the best, and that scholars adorn. caste. ’ ’ In Kanara, ” a caste 
hates caste.” “If a man goes wrong his whole ca,ate is dm- 
graced” “Self-gratification means loss of caste, self-denial is 
a gain to caste,” “A good speech is the sign of good caste, _ 
“Virtue is the same everywhere in spite of caste, and ttiagm- 
tude of crime bears no relation to the caste of the criminal. 
Sind records that the farmer or Aher is pporr, his wealth con- 
sists of an earthen chatty.” To those who wish to study the 
peculiarities of castes representing hereditary professions, it 
would be a fascinating study to push on comparison between 
rival groups, but for easy reference an alphabetical arrange- 
ment is the best. I have adopted it here. (1) The Agwa caste 
lives in Kanara. (2) Agasa or washerman uses other peo- 
ple’s clothes. (3) The Agasale or goldsmith of Kanara is 
as much a thief as the corresponding members of his guild 
all over India. (4) The Ambigan’s son helps liis father in 
oarim^ his loaded boat, but liis wife stinks of fish and the . 
blows” of an oilman’s wife are preferred to her kisses. ( ) 
'ladagi or carpenter of Kanara is a drudge : he has to 
lat his' master tells him to do. (6) The Radhai or 
iter of Sind is forgotten as soon as his work is finished, 
ue Baleyarna or bracelet-maker of Kanara wants a bas- 
:o pick up the i&liattered pieces of his load 
\ ^s) if it unfortunately falls from his head 

;la is known everywhere by his anglicized name, he aiiorc s 
ter opportunity ’"for comparison between his tract anc 
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iuusi be n fooL The Audich Brahmans claim to be cleverer 
than the Modh Sect. A Brahman beg even if he be so 
rich as to possess silver begging bowls. A poor farmer works 
in the field, gets a crop with .the sweat of his brow, and the 
Brahnran drone alms, and at the end of each religious 

ceremony his wife gets sweets. Life is said to be very dear to 
the Brahman, he merely wants dinners and dakshina or alms 
in cash in addition. A Brahman will oome to the door any 
day and claim at least a handful of rice. A Brahman cannot 
be relied on as a protector. Brahman calls the cow his mother, 
and covetously looks at her because he wishes the owner to 
give him the )JEhe^gods get merely the 

words or mantras ‘.vhen offered to them but the 

food so consecrated t the belly of the Brahman. 

A Brahman will^wAvi'&g nmke others beg. Brahmans 

'have no sens%’ 'will lose r>4^^rything for dinners. In 
strength, the cfetribiiied effort of of them is equal to the 

strength of a ,:' 1 | offered to a Brahman he 

will^^sk you tioii^f^with something more: he 

is sd' covetous. »r© iwcle to f^a.t and to move their^., 

.hands over l:^nt to eat at a BrahmarT's 

is just like poison* H#' will never give others any 

good food. imi i« offepd to a Brahman, he will 

insist on himself, and take the raw 

stuff home. o mUl it gets something ou^of you. 

mindsfme to boot.-" A 3r^man 
Wants you to Itat what he him- 

self does. He lUitS .itW he sees cooking materi- 
als and food. It m sdd polluted Brahman is better 

than a Maliornc.^^n.; When a ftiiii swears by some one, it is 
believed that that person dies at false swearing; on such occa- 
sions you are advised to swear by a Brahman — as he can be 
easily spared. Southwards in the Maratha country which was 
receiWly directly under the sway of the Brahman ministers, the 
Peshvas, the position of the Brahman has slightly improved, 
and yet his gormandism is notable. If a Brahman gets rice 
to eat to satiation, he wants cakes as a present. He gets plump 
during Bhadrapad, the month of the shradhas. The gods, it is 
said, have become false and the Brahmans have become pollu- 
ted. If one man wants to curse another he says, May God 
thrust a Brahman manager in your affairs ’ ' — so ungrateful and 
treacherous he is; but the prestige of the Brahman is retained 
by the proverb— A Brahman, ever so depraved, is still at the 
top in the three worlds.” The Brahman has liking for butter, 
curry, and butter-milk or whey as well — that ia^ he leaves noth- 
ing. A priestly Brahman will always be ready fpr a 
i partly by carrying his sacred dinner “garment always under in s 
* arpas* Servants of Brahmans ge^ only stale breads i 
laymen — they are hereditary — oie is not more sacred than the 
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otiier. Give fche priest a small corner in a vera.ir.lah anci lie 
will, bv degrees, take the whole house, ix. turn you out. If you 
ask him to" get liimself married, he has t!\e iinpmieuc'e to say 
that his village fees include everything (whaioxcr that- ina.y 
decently mean). If a woman makes that request he will shaiir ^ 
lessly ask her to marry him. If mmmv is paid to a Ih’alima.r, 
for favours (ohiciai or otherwise) it is only a gift or alms, but^ 
if paid to a clerk of another caste — it is a bribe ! Brainnans iWe oi 
excessive <^ating. Priests care only for their gains, may dx 
bride or the bridegroom die. In one proverb a non* Brahman 
ftiyvs, '‘'Oh God, do not give me the birth of a. Brahman- priesi 
who is never satisfied and is ever begging/" The Deshasth or 
Dekkan Brahman, as . distinguished from the Konkana.sth, is 
less polished, untidy, and simple. Further soutli! in ivanara 
where Dravidian blood predominates even in the higher grades 
of the society, we are told not to .trust a black Brahman or a. 
fair Holey a. A warrior’s valonr is no match for a Brahman's 
cunning. Only one Brahman was ruined by trusting in mam' 
gods, but many men w^ere ruined by trusting a Bralimai!. 
Bralimans in a town a:^..orabsin a tank. Whatever a Brahman 
doeB,/c fojp ffte'^lllanes'^of your ancestors. Brahman’s hatred is 
unbearable. Anger not a hungry Brahman lof fear of his curse. 
Do not abduct a woman from a Brahman’s house. (24) The 
Chamar or shoe-maker in Gujerat and Kfithiawar is ranker! 
with the Dhed. As lie lines drums, it is said that music is 
always played in his liouse. Although he makes shoes, his 
wife is BO poor that„.she gets none to wear. He must not ex- 
press opinions except iif r^^^ to his trade. In the Marti tha 
country, he never keeps his word as regards the completion of 
the shoes entrusted to him., He always looks at tlie feet, he can 
only be influenced by beating with shoes ; there is always ji 
stench in hishouse : he is absent-minded, evasiveand inquisitive. 
(25) The Ghhipas or calico-printers of Gujerat and Kathia- 
war have no knowledge of accounts. (26) The native Chris- 
tians (among wliom are included the Goanese domestic servants 
of Europeans) are becoming impudent. (27) The Chunaras ( »r 
mortar-men of Gujerat are quarrelsome though constituticn- 
ally weak. (28) The Dabgirs or drum-makers of Sind cannot 
expect to be rich. (29) In Gujerat, the Darji or Tailor will 
steal at least a small piece of the cloth entrusted to him, a,nd 
he demands money for sewing foresooth 1 (30) In Kathiawar 

and Gujerat the Marathas are called Dekkanis. You are ad- 
vised to avoid friendship with them. (31) The low singing 
minstrel Dhadhi will do nothing but sing in the marriage fes- 
tival in her own house. (32) A Dhagda thinks himself rich, if 
he gets a couple of pies, (33) The Dhangar or shepherd of 
the Maratha country is absent-minded. (34) In Gujerat or 
Kathiawar the touch of a Dhed pollutes. He is poor, despised, 
depressed. The Giijerathis and Kathiawaris complain that 
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under the British rule the low untouchable Dhed pushes you 
aside with impunity. The surroundings of a Dhed’s house are 
filthy. You will find bones lying all over the place ^ as he Is a 
carrion-eater. (35) The Dhobi’s dog is useless, as he,, belongs 
neither to the house nor to the washing ghat. If the Dhobi is 
looted, it is his customer, who loses; his income is lost in pay- 
ing his assistant, his greatest friend is his washing stone, he 
gets good clothes to wear. You are advised to have a new 
Dhobi from time to time. A king’s valuable scarf is but a 
Dhobi’s sanitary towel 1 He is a rogue. (36) Domba , Dombar , 
Dombari, Dom, Dum, the strolling clown is ruined if he prefers 
solitude. He is also a stone-carrier, and keeps donkeys. He 
is despised. As he has to wander about, Ms wife offers a 
thousand thanks to God when he returns home. (37) In the 
Maratha country, the Dravidian or Madras Brahman is not con- 
sidered straight. He will beat about the bush and never go 
straight to the point. (38) The Dubla of Gujerat and 
Kathiawar is poor : he lives from hand to mouth. He knows all 
the hills and dales ; he will work as long as you supply him 
with food. His wife’s morals are at the mercy of the Desai 
landlord — May God take care of him ! (39) A Gadhvi is a 

Gujerati name for a Charan, the well-known itineracy carrier. 
Wherever he goes, he has his '‘home” with him. If he needs 
rest, he dozes on his animal. (40) The Girasias of Gujerat are 
poor. Everybody claims his mare for use. (41) The Ghto- 
ohi or oil-man of Gujerat has a quarrelsome wife. His bullock 
walks miles all the day and yet he is not a bit further from 
the starting point— -the oil-mill. (42) Gola is a cow-herd of 
Gujerat and Kathiawar. He stealthily drinks the milk of 
the cows. He is defective in common sense. His wife will 
never admit that her milk is not good. (43) The Golak is a 
cross breed in the Maratha country born of Brahman widows. 
His wearing a sacred cloth in imitation of the Brahmans means 
nothing. (44) A Gnjar’s daughter is a chest of gold to her 
parents, because he gets a heavy bride’s price. (45) The 
Marathas consider the Gujeratis, as a class, an ignorant race — 
and say, " Kick them and then speak to them.” (46) Gurav, 
the temple servant and musician of the Maratha country, 
jealously watches the offerings placed before the idols, but his 
rice soon disappears, because he has in turn to feed many 
hungry mouths^ — those of the votaries of sorts. (47) The Hajam. 
or barber in Sind is a clumsy workman. In Gujerat and Ka- 
thiawar the Hajam is vain. He is called Ghaijo, Waland, and 
Mashalchi. An old Hajam is preferred. He cuts a child’s scalp 
without feeling. He is among men, what the crow is among 
birds. He cannot keep a secret. He demands cash payment. 
He is a whimsical, unreasonable, tell-tale rogue, (48) The 
Holeya of Kanara is a depressed and despised man like the 
Chandal. He should not be trusted, if he is fair. The Brah- 
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mans have taught him the use of the pmdas (rice halls olTt‘r«aJ to 
the dead), but he cannot get anything out of it, hec^ause lu^ is rtft 
untouchable. (49) The dharekari is a low class Giijerati wIh> 
washes gold dust. He is an indispensable friend iJ the golih 
smith or Soni— because the latter is a professional third* and tln^ 
ashes about his enicible— the stort'diouse of his st-oleu goods 
require washing every day. (50) Josh i is one of llie n;ynes 
assumed by the Inchids or pick-pockets of the l\laratha count v\\ 
Tiiey represent a declared criminal tribe and yet it is said in a 
proverb that one bag is equal to hundred Josliis. (51 ) T!u^ Gujer • 
atis call the resident of Kutcii— Kahchhias, and designate fehetti 
as a set of cunning fellows. (52) The Kadiya or mason in (hij- 
erat always comes late. (53) The Kaniar or blacksmith of Kanara 
is not considered a clever artisan. (54) The Lvanabi, or farmer 
of Gujerat, is the back-bone of agriculture His wife rejoices 
whenever there is a prospect of good rain; he is forgetful; 
he requires harsh treatment to make him work. The Brah- 
man is the leech on a Kanabi — a drone who lives by alms, (ofd 
The Kansara and the Kansar of Gujerat and Bombay is the 
copper-smith to whom all broken vessels go back. (56) Kasais 
or butchers in Gujerat are said to be prosperous nowadays. 
A Khatiks in the Maratha country is devoid of humane feeling 
(57) The Ivayej is a Gujerati corruption of Kayastln It Is 
said i-hat he cannot be trusted, as he is vindictive like a tail- 
less snake. (58) Ivhodfival is another territorial appelhition to 
a sub-caste or tribe of Banias like the Nagars>, Lads, Siirtis, and 
Kachhis, Vadnagras, Visanagras. 

This remarkable feature of the Gujerat Society shows an. 
evolution from territorial to tribal names, as one goes from 
North to South. (59) The Hill Koli of Gujerat will plunder a 
1x01130 if he be hungry. The boatman Koli will have no work 
during the .FIoU as people do not travel to xnake use of his 
ferry. He is very talkative, but has no reasoning power, (60) 
The Kamati of Kanara is a troublesome neighbour. (61) 
A Kumbliar or potter never gets a good pot for his own use, 
ho is not wiser than a donkey he always thinks of his pot^s ; if 
all the pots he makes remained entire there would be no room 
for them. He takes a lump of clay on bis wheel and gives it 
any sshape he likes. When angry, he vents his wrath on Ixis poor 
donkey. He tramples on clay, but he is threatened in return 
to that very dust, ‘‘Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
go’’ — one day. In the Maratha countrv the Kumblnlr is not 
credited with foresight. His daughter-in-law cannot keep her- 
self in the Zenana, as she has to collect sweepings and rubbish 
for fuel for the kiln. In Kanara, a potter is called Kumbfir 
instead of Kumbhar, but he is considered a wise man. A 
cudgel Will destroy in a minute what the Kumbar can do in a 
year— so fragile is bis ware. (63) The Kunbi is the farmer of the 
Maratha country. He is so foolish that he has often to do his 
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work, over again. He .is obstinate, be is as crooked as his 
sickle. . He is .great at giving alms although he is poor.' He 
wants bea.ting, he wants plundering. He is thought unfit. for 
higher education. He talks at random. His devotion lasts as 
lo.ng as he wants help,, but there is no giver; like him. '. He 
wants looking after, he believes in ghosts, he of the Konkan 
has no courage. He will pine away, if the rains are insufficient. 
(64) The Laiia, a cross breed of Gujerat, plays with the danc- 
ing girls of the country. He gets a band of music gratis for 
Ms marriage. (65) The Labhaii is a name given to the Charaii in 
the Maratha country. He is a great onion-eater. (66) Langha 
is a class of immodest drummers and dancers in Sind. A 
Langha is shameless. (67) Likhan is a class of writers in Sind, 
whose script is so unintelligible that God alone can read it. 
(68) The Lingayat and his priest the Jangam are the natives of 
the Kanara districts. The Jangam has no family. He wears 
no sacred thread. The Lingayat-oikman is called Eanjig, He 
knows all about oil-seeds. (69) In the Lohar’s (Smith) lot, 
there are embers. In Gujerat you are advised not to sit near 
him. His face is always black with smoke and coal-dust. The 
Marathas say that where there is Lobar there is iron.’' (70) 
The Gujerat Machhi or fisher- worn an is very talkative. (71) The 
Madigana or cobbler of Kanara is dirty and untouchable. (72) 
The Mahar of the Maratha country has a right to a bread from 
every house, as he is the hereditary watchman, but if he gets 
a small quantity of grain he and his wife get stuck up. His 
touch defiles. He is the gate-keeper of the village. The gift of 
an old blanket pleases him. His children being low, play with 
bones. (73) Low caste residents of Mainwara in Rajputana 
are called Mainds in the Maratha country. A Mai nd prospers 
during famine, because his land is artificially irrigated. If 
offended the Mali will not give flowers. The MMi may w^ater 
his plants assiduously, but he must wait for the fruit until the 
season comes. (75) The Manbhav or Shudra priests lead a 
celibate life. (76) The Mmigs of the Maratha country are 
keepers of paths. They are a depressed tribe and the mar- 
riage tie is very loose among them. (77) In Gujerat and Kathi- 
aw’-ar the Marathas of the three-cornered turban are not trust- 
ed, (78) The money-lender of Marwar and specially of Bikaner 
is called a Marwari in Gujerat, He is said to be increasing like 
wild cactus. He is selfish. Like crows Marwaris are seen every- 
where. (79) The Mihar or herdsman is absent-minded, but an 
invocation is added that May he not die and leave his herd 
orphaned.” He is necessary. (80) The Moehi or shoe- maker 
of Sind gets beaten with shoes of his own make. In Gujerat 
and Kathiawar, he is considered a fool, his aunt wears a dress 
received as a gift (a skit against looseness), his wife easily 
leaves him and marries another; a Mochi will grieve, because 
he cannot get his own skin to tan. The sons of Mochis are 
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becoming rude, A Moclii’S' to-morrow- will never come. He is 
dilatory. (SI) The Musahnan is much noticed in proverbs in 
various ways and under various denominations. In Sind he is 
credited with the, face of a Miilla and the heart of a biitclier. 
He is said to be very ignorant and poor. He is married to any 
number of wives, even when one foot in the gi’ave. He ea,res 
only for eclat and show, and calls himself a %}ir. The dat 
Miisaloian forms a separate cognate group in Sind. Hc^ is pnoi*, 
hungry and ignorant, a troublesome creditor even if he owns a 
few pice, he can not be relied on, he is migrateful Th(‘ 
Memons of Sind are Mahomedan merchants, and share the 
encoiniiims levelled at the Baniyas. The Katija. is a ivoman 
who lives on the wages of shame of young Mosiem girls. The 
Kazi can do nothing if the bride and the bridegroom agree. 
The Khandias represent a robber tribe just as the Shabranis 
are. The Srutria is a Moslem beggar who does not care what 
neighbour dies and enjoys his sherbet drinks. The Mogul is a 
degenerate coward. He beats the women of his house. But 
fresh arrivals of Moguls excel the locals in the use of the Persian 
language, as the latter have theirs corrupted. Mullas are great 
eaters. In Gujerat Sayi or Fakir is ironically called a great 
prophet, his curses are very bad. The carder or Miisalman 
Pinjara is weak. A known Pinjara will not do his work so well 
as a new one. The naturalized Negro is called Habsi in Sind. 
He is strong but lazy. Musalmans are called Tarakdies in 
Gujerat (from Turk) and it is said that they get mad during 
tahuts. The Mulla or priest marries for Alla’s sake. He is 
quarrelsome. In Gujerat the appellation Mian becomes Miya 
for a Mttsalman. He is half educated, he is full of defects, his 
wife is pompous, he is a low-class peon. A Miya has a perverse 
mind. A hard-up Miya will eat carrion, and yet he is a dandy, 
but he is a rat at home. He does not agree with his wife. 
His friendship is not lasting. He is reckless. He has a deject- 
ed face. A Musalman is always after prostitutes and his wife 
after the cooking vessels. If he has to go to the North he will 
say that he is going to the South, He thinks he is a very wise 
man. He is engaged in profitless disputes. Do not take his 
advice, you will repent. If his wife dies to-day he will marry 
another to-morrow. He is lazy, he is a fop. The Pathan 
among Musalmans is strong and fiery. In the Maratha country, 
a Musalman will eat, wash his hands, and as soon as they are 
aired, he is hungry again. He is unfaithful. He is dull, 
pugnacious and low. In Kanara, you are advised not to anger 
a Musalman. (82) The Nadigana is a barber in Kanara. His 
wound is intolerable. His razor cuts. (83) Territorially the 
Nadiadis or people from Nadiad are less quarrelsome than the Pat- 
ladis and Umrathis. (84) Another territorial division of Banias 
is that of the Nagars. A Nagar will never speak the truth. He 
is fair. It is difficult to defeat a Nagar. Brides are very 
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CQstiy among Nagars. He is as good-nafcored as a crow ! He 
will never be yours. His speech is like a snare, (85) The 
Nondars are cultivators in Sind who 'are said to be great 
smokers. (86) The Otari of the Maratha country is a smelter. 
In Poona, brass idol-casters are also called Otaris. They are 
Jingars by caste, and call themselves PanchaL (87) The Parsis 
first landed in Gujerat, when they fled from their mother coun- 
try, and became Gujeratis. They are fair, but in the dark the 
Andharu will be found groping in the dark, for what, God 
knows ! The Dastur or chief priest will ask a Parsi to present 
him with a gold or silver chain to wipe of! his sins. In the 
Maratha country it is considered a wonder of the world that 
the Parsis should be educated, and yet they should sell oil. A 
Parsi is a man of after- thought. He takes no time to change his 
words. A Parsi^s liquor shop is everywhere— like a crow’s 
nest. When insolvent, he will sell liquor. He will celebrate 
the day sacred to Zoroaster by drinking liquor. He has no 
caste. He is not fit for the company (among Hindus). His wife 
has still retained traces of the early adoption of the Hindu 
customs, and oflers cocoanut to a holi, (88) The Sind Parsi is 
a grocer who opens a shop if he but gets a few tubers of turmeric. 
(89) In the Maratha country the residents of the U.P. are called 
Purbhayas (from piirha the East). Eight of them want nine 
fireplaces. Their system is well known, where every 

man will cook for himself and will not allow any other man 
to come near the place smeared up. In Gujerat they are called 
Purbias and the same proverb is used. (90) The Hajput is 
considered a great opium-eater in Gujerat. He will never be 
yours even if fed for a thousand years. The Rajput woman is 
fond of singing, and a song pleases a Rajput. A Rajput will 
start at a word. He is so alert. In the Maratha country it is 
said that the wail may slip out of the way, but the Rajput will 
nofc. In the battle-field he will not be beaten. He is needy. 
He is destined to meet dangers. He is not dirty, he brags, but 
he will always shine on the battle-field, (91) The Rangari or 
dyer of the Maratha country is said to do what he likes. (92) 
Sai, Merai and Darji are the names by which tailors of difierent 
tribes are known in Gujerat. The Sais sewing takes as many 
days as he likes. He steals eloth, he defies the watch of even the 
Angel of Death ; great care is needed in entrusting any business 
to him. His evening never comes, he is a rogue. (93) When a 
Satai (stone mason) has no work he will try his hand on stones, 

(94) The Sali or weaver is in requisition only when in plenty. 

(95) A Sett is a merchant in Kanara. His possessions, it is said, 
go to the son-in-law. He is a fool. He is useful only in towns. 

(96) The Shimpi or tailor in Kanara knows all about lies. He 
will always steal a bit of the cloth. (97) Sodha is a low class 
Rajput or Tliakur in the Thar and Parker Districts of Sind 
and perhaps represents the Sondias of Sondwara in Central 
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India. , A Soadia knows how to retort when a Baiifya tries to 
■cheat him.' (98) In Sind, the Sonar or goldsmith will steal 
gold even from Ms wife’s nose-ring,. In Gnjerat he is called 
:Soni. He can be watched by God alone ! He takes much time 
over Ins work. He is a thief. He is nobody’s friend. He is 
no relation even of his own sister, nor mother. He robs every- 
body and yet' he is poor, he is requistioned during prosperity. 
Whether one breaks old ornaments or makes new ones, the 
Son! is happy. He ruins ornaments by adding base metals. 
Never trust a Soni. (99) The Sutar or carpenter is given to 
gossiping. He saves chips for fuel. His wife gets no bracelets ; 
she is poor. (100) The Teli or oil-man of the Maratha coun- 
try is a poor drudge, like his bullock. In Kanara he is called 
Ganiga. Spare his hut, it contains his primitive mill. He is 
poor, but knows all about oil-producing plants. (101) The 
Tigala is a Tamil-speaking tribe of Kanara notoriously quarrel- 
some. You are advised not to tempt the mouth of a Tegala 
woman, or she will beat a barking dog in howling. (102) In 
Gujerat, one TJmarithi or native of Umareth is said to be equal 
to 9 Nadiadis and Petladis. (103) The Vadari is a poor Teiegu- 
speaking tribe, very poor ! (104) The Vaidu is a nomad her- 

balist, but he pretends to be a physician. (105) In Gujerat, 
the Vanjara or Banjara ‘is an itinerant carrier.® 


2 * On Some Indian Ceremonies for Disease-Transference. 
By Sarat Chau^dra Mitra, M.A., B.L.. 


People, in a primitive plane of culture, labour under the 
delusion that evil, in every shape and form, whether physical 
or spiritual, is an entity — a spirit or shadowy being — -which 
can be transferred. This mode of thought was eliaracteristic 
of almost all the nations of antiquity who, as a result thereof, 
had recourse to what was known among them as ceremonies 
of riddance,” that is to say, ceremonies or rites by the per- 
formance -whereof they believed they could rid themselves of 
all impending evils — all diseases and all misfortunes — and pass 
the same on to others. Take, for instance, the ease of the 
ancient Greeks among whom this belief was so largely prevalent 
that the performance of this ritual of riddance was even one 
of the regular functions of the State itself. This is evidenced 
by the testimony of Plutarch himself who has recorded that, 
when he was archon of Chseronea, it was one of his official duties 
to superintend the performance of the folio wing curious ceremony 
in which a large number of people participated. A household 
slave was taken to the public hearth of the city ; and there he 
was struck with rods made of the stalks of the Agnus casim 
(Vitex agnus castus), a plant which was supposed to possess 
purifying properties as also the virtue of preserving chastity. 
Then he was expelled out of doors to the accompaniment of the 
words: ‘‘Out with hunger; in with wealth and health.” This 
ceremony was called the “Driving out of Hunger.” It was 
utterly unconnected with the regular worship of the deities of 
the ancient Greek Pantheon or even with the cult of the vaguest 
which was a survival of the primitive Pelasgian ritual J 
It was clearly based on that phase of primitive belief which is 
known to cultural anthropologists as “ »Sympathetic Magic.” 
In the same way, the ancient Israelites had their peculiar 
ceremony of riddance wherein the place of the slave was taken 
by a live goat which was known to them as the scape-goat 
{Lev. xvi. 8-10). It was performed as follows : Two goats 
were brought and offered to the Lord. Then lots were cast for 
•-ascertaining which of the goats should be sacrificed and which 
should be the scape-goat. The one which was elected for sacri- 
fice as a sin-offering was slain. Thereafter the high-priest 
came forth from his sanctum sanctorum^ placed his hands on 
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the head of the live goat, and confessed over it the sins of the 
people. Then the sin-laden beast was sent out into the wilder- 
ness under the charge of a trustworthy person : — “ And the 
goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land not in- 
habited ’ ’ (Lev. xvi. 22). 

These “ ceremonies of riddance ” are widely current in all 
parts of India at the present day. They are mostly had re- 
course to for transferring diseases' or some other evil ‘from one 
place or person to another. I have fully discussed elsewhere ' 
the component elements df a North Indian charm by means of 
which a person suffering from some disease or tribulation seeks 
to pass It on to another by placing on the cross-ways certain 
objects which have come in contact with the former’s body or 
which have been waved over him or upon which he has bathed. 

One_ peculiar In^an form of this ceremony is that wherein 
the spirit of the disease— the malignant and invisible bein.o- 
which IS believed to inflict it upon a locality -is sought to be 
eornpulsorily conveyed in a chariot or car from that place to 
another. This form is peculiar to Western and Southern India. 
It IS, therefore, my intention in this paper to describe and 
discuss the different variants of this peculiar form of the 
disease- transference ceremony and bring out the salient features 
tnereor. 

In the Bombay Presidency, this mode of disease-transfer- 
eiioe is known as “ Matani Rath Kahadvi’’ or “ Conveying out 

of the village the chariot of the village-goddess.” Whenplao-ue 

cholera and srnall pox rage in a village, the rath or chariot of 
the villa^ge-goddess, which consists of small pieces of wooden 
planks standing on wheels, and is decorated with small banners 
IS earned by one of the villagers in his hand ; while some of the 
latter carry a cock and a goat in their hands, and others carry 
a cocoanut, betelnuts, cooked food and. the like ; the whole 
procession being led by a Bhagat or priest who chants several 
incantations aU the while. The villagers make over the chariot 
' -i-n j 1 another village, and return to their own 

with the delusion that they have transferred the epidemic or 

thereof, to the latter village. 
The residents of this latter village, in their turn, pass the charkit 
on to another village, and so on. When the next village is far 
wwib • villagers place the rath or chariot in a place 

on all sides by hills, so that the d&ase- 

When “ solitude 

village, to which the chariot is conveyed, is 
situated on the sea-coast, the residents thereof throw the rath 
and with It the spirit of the disease, into the sea where it is 
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■supposed to die of drowning.. The goat and, the cock, that are 
carried with the rath, are let loose; and it is believed that 
whoever will catch and take them away will contract the 
disease. When the procession starts, the women of the village 
meet near the village- well, light a lamp, and sing songs imploring 
the mercy of the village-goddess to them.^ 

Curiously enough, an analogous custom wherein the disease- 
spirit is conveyed to another village in a cart or chariot dedi- 
cated to the village-goddess, also prevails in Southern India. 
Suppose cholera or small- pox has broken out in a village in the 
Teliigu country. It is popularly believed that this outbreak 
of disease is due to the anger of the village-goddess Peddamma 
—the Great Mother. She, therefore, requires to be propitiated. 
Accordingly, a subscription is raised for the expenses of a 
festival, or a wealthy man offers to contribute all the expenses 
from his own pocket. An auspicious day, which may be any 
day except Sunday or Thursday, is selected for the performance 
of the worship. The potter is ordered to make a clay image of 
the goddess, and the carpenter to make a small wooden cart. 
While a ma.le buffalo is selected as the chief victim for the 
sacrifice. We will suppose that the preliminary ceremonies 
(which are too complicated to be narrated here) have been per- 
formed ; and the sheep, goats, fowls and buffaloes have been 
all sacrificed, the first three by the washermen by cutting their 
throats, and the buffaloes by the Madigas, the lowest class of the 
Pariahs. Thereafter the celebrants of the worship go to the 
house of the village-carpenter who has by this time got the 
small wooden cart ready. Arrived there, they offer some 
cooked rice to the cart (or more properly, to the disease-spirit 
thereon) and sacrifice a lamb before it. The carpenter is given 
his customary fee of anew cloth and eight annas. The washer- 
man, then, drags the cart to the braying of horns and the rub- 
a-dub-dub of the tom-toms, to the place of sacrifice. After the 
performance of some other ceremonies which do not come 
within the scope of this paper, the image of the goddess is taken 
from the canopy by the washerman. A Madiga carries the head 
of the sacrificed buffalo with its foreleg in the mouth, the fore- 
head and nostrils all smeared over with fat, and the earthen 
lamp still lighted on the top thereof. Then they all go in 
procession to the boundary of the village. The first man in 
the procession is he who carries the buffalo’s head : next comes 
the washerman with the image. The rear is brought up by the 
small wooden cart. When they reach the farthest boundary of 
the village, they cross it and go over, for about a furlong, into 
the lands of the adjoining village. Arrived there, the Asadis 
first sing a long chant in praise of the goddess Peddamma. 


i Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. IV,, 
pp. 419-426. 
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Then some turmeric (a spirit-scarer) is distributed to all the 
people. Lastly, the image is denuded of all its ornaments, 
solemnly placed upon the ground and left there. The light on 
the head of the sacrificed buffalo is put out ; and the head 
itself is carried off by the Madiga. The image of the Great 
Mother is conveyed to the adjoining village in the belief that 
her wrath, which has caused the outbreak of disease, is trails- 
ferred thereto. The wooden cart is supposed to ca.rry the 
disease-spirit into the neighbouring village. G 

The second variant of this disease- transference ceremony 
is performed in some of the villages of the Telogu countr}?^ 
nearer the sea-coast. Whenever an epidemic breaks out, the 
headman of the village gets a new earthenware pot, daubs it all 
over with turmeric-paste and hmkum, mA places in its inside 
some clay bracelets, necklaces and ear-rings, three pieces of 
charcoal, three pieces of turmeric, three pieces of incense, a 
piece of dried cocoanut, a woman’s cloth, and two annas worth 
of copper-pices. The pot is then hung up in a tree near the 
image, as a pledge that, if the epidemic subsides, the villagers 
will hold a festival in honour of the village- goddess. When it 
disappears, a shed thatched with palmyra -leaves is erected near 
the place where the image stands. A clay image of the goddess 
is specially made for this occasion, besmeared with turmeric- 
paste and kunkmna, and placed within this shed. An earthen- 
ware pot, filled with buttermilk and boiled rice, is placed below 
the image. This pot is also daubed all over with turmeric-paste 
and kunkuma^ adorned with margosa leaves, covered with an 
earthenware saucer and carried by the village potter in pro- 
cession through the village during the daytime to the obligato 
of the braying of pipes and horns and the rub-a-dub-dub of 
tom-toms. The potter takes the rice and buttermilk for his 
perquisite. This festival always lasts for an odd number of 
days, excluding all numbers with a seven in them, as for exam- 
ple 7, 17, 27, and so on. On the night before the day appointed 
for the offering of animal-sacrifices by the villagers, a male 
buffalo is sacrificed on behalf of the whole village. This is done 
by a Madiga who cuts off its head, if possible at one blow, over 
a heap of boiled rice which becomes soaked with its blood. 
The right foreleg is then cut off and placed crosswise in its 
mouth ; the fat of the entrails is smeared over the eyes and 
forehead; and the head is placed in front of the image. A 
lighted lamp is then placed on tlie heap of rice soaked with the 
blood of the sacrificed buffalo. (I shall now pass over the 
ceremonies performed and the sacrifices offered during the 
intervening days, as they are beyond the scope of this paper). 
In the evening of the last day of the festival, a cart with eight 
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pointed .stp^kes standini^ upright at the four corners, and one i.i 
the centre thereof, is brought before the image. ■ A. pig, lamb 
or fowl is impaled alive on each of the stakes of the cart.. A 
Mala, called a Pambala, and rigged out in the clothes of a 
woman, then sits in this cart and holds in his hand the clay 
image of the goddess. The cart is, then, dragged with ropes 
to the outermost boundary of the village ancrtheoce om¥ard 
into the lands of the adjoining village, wiere both it and the 
ropes are left. The impaled animals, which have all died 
during the time the procession lias been going on, are appro- 
priated by the Pambalas.as their perquisites.^ 

The third variant of the foregoing ceremony is performed 
when an epidemic of cholera breaks out at Coconada in Southern 
India. A goddess called Maridi- Amman m installed ; anci her 
image is made by hewing a log of margosa wood, about three 
feet high and six inches in diameter, and by roughly carving 
its top into the shape of a bead. [This bit of evidence supports, 
to some extent, Grant xAiien’s theory that all wooden' idols or 
■images have been, directly or indirectly, evolved from the 
‘wnodeii lieadpost or still more- primitive sepulchral pole]. 
This wooden' image is stuck into the ground; and a panda! of 
leaves and cloths is set. up over it. Then the proeess'ion . of the 
earthen pot half- filled with butter nrilk and rice As . led ,■ every 
day, very, much in the same way as at 'Masulipatam, until the 
epidemic disappears. Thereafter . .-so-me ■ ten^^or twelve, small 
carts are constructed, about six feet square, with three pointed 
stakes standing up on each side thereof , on which living 
animals are .impaled, as in other parts of the Telugu country. 
The carts are partly filled with boiled rice and' curry-stuff 
prepared at the shrine, and the blood of the sacrificed animals 
is then poured over the rice. It is said that the. live anim^als 
are impaled only when a cart, as it is dragged to the boundary, 
does not move properly. The cart’s getting held up in this 
way is looked upon as an omen that the goddess is mgry and 
requires to be propitiated further.‘^ 

The only analogue, which I have come across in modern 
European ritual, to the West and South Indian customs of 
driving off the disease-spirit in a car, is from Pithoria, the 
people whereof resort to a similar practice. Whenever influenza 
breaks out among them, they construct a small cart, yoke a 
pair of goats to it and drive it out into a forest. And it is 
believed that influenza will not break out again thereafter.^ 
Then we come across a fourth South Indian variant wherein 
the cart or chariot of the goddess ” is left out ; and its place 
in the ritual is taken by a basket wherein the disease-spirit is 
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supposed to take its seat. This form' of the ceremony is per- 
formed by the Canarese people of Mysore. Wlienever small-pox: 
cholera, or cattle- murrain breaks out in a grama or nad (village) , 
the inhabitants thereof set about to appease the wrath of the 
village-goddess Mari-Amma. ' With this view, they collect con- 
tributions of pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuts, bread and plantains 
from the different householders of the afflicted village, and 
deposit the same at the Mandu. Thence they are carried in 
procession with the beating of tom-toms. There is one basket 
with some rice in it. As soon as it is taken to a particular 
house, the members thereof bring out a little rice in the hand, 
wave it round the head, and then throw it into the basket in 
the belief that the disease-spirit will depart with the rice. 
Last of all, the offerings are placed on the outermost boundary 
of the village; the animals are sacrificed and their blood is 
spilt over a stone ; the basket with the rice is left there; and 
the remainder of the provisions is consumed by the persons 
composing the procession. The people of the adjoining villages 
repeat the same ritual ; and thus the disease-spirit, which is 
causing the epidemic, is supposed to be expelled from the 
country. On occasions of still greater calamities, a flock of 
sheep is driven from village [nad) to village i;nad) and, at last, 
banished from the country under the belief that the disease- 
spirit is also expelled with the sheep. ^ 

Then we come across an analogue wherein both the ' chariot 
of the goddess’’ and the basket, in which the disease- spirit is 
supposed to be seated, have been done away with. This 
variant of the ceremony is current in Northern India and that 
among a people in a low plane of culture, viz. the Oraons of 
Chota Nagpur. Whenever cattle- murrain breaks out among 
them, the bachelors of this aboriginal people perform a ceremony 
the object of which is to expel from the village the spirit which 
is causing the disease. As soon as a date is fixed for its per- 
formance, the viliage-kotwar informs all the villagers of it. 
On the evening of the day so fixed, all the families in the village 
leave one or more old earthen vessels in front of their huts. 
After their evening meal has been partaken of, all the house- 
holders, with the exception of the bachelors, shut themselves 
up within their huts and maintain strict silence. [This is an 
instance of the secrecy and tabu against speaking, which are 
the characteristic features of many of the rural ceremonies of 
Northern India.] At the dead of night, when the village is 
hushed in profound silence, the young bachelors gather to- 
gether at the village-aMm, denude themselves completely of 
every stitch of clothing they have on, and take up, each of 
them, a cudgel in his hands. The cowherd of the village is 
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also present there, -with a wooden cow-bell dangling from his 
neck or his waist. A.s soon as a certain signal is given, the 
bachelors, attired in nature’s vestments, pursue the flying 
herdsman, uttering shouts very much like the lowing of .cattle'; 
and, ill the course of their pursuit, they go on smashing to pieces , 
with their cudgels, all the earthenware vessels left outside the 
villagers’ huts'. If they chance to come across any person on 
the way, belie a co- villager or stranger, they give him a good 
drubbing with their cudgels. The same sort of scurvy treat- 
ment they mete out to whomsoever they happen to hear talking 
' or breaking the silence of the night in any manner whatever. 
[This is' another instance of the tabu against speaking which is 
a feature of North Indian rural ceremonies-j In this way they 
pursue their mad career on the pretence of giving chase to, 
the cowherd. Arrived at the boundary of the village, the 
cowherd goes a little further on into the lands of the adjoining 
village, and there, in the twinkling of an eye, drops down his 
cow-bell and runs back. His pursuers, also, go up to the very 
place where the cowherd has dropped dowm his cow-bell, and 
leave their own cudgels there in the belief that the disease- 
spirit — the spirit which has been causing the cattle- murrain — 
has been expelled from their village. The people of the village, 
to which the disease-spirit has been transferred in this way, 
in their turn also, transmit it by a similar process to the village 
adjoining their own in the direction opposite to that of the 
other village. The ceremony is repeated in this way by each, 
village, till it is believed that the disease-spirit has been com- 
pletely expelled from the district.^ 

The foregoing mode of disease-transference bears a striking 
resemblance to that pursued by the Canarese people of Mysore, 
only the place of the basket containing the charmed rice being 
taken by the wooden cow-bell and the cudgels into which the 
disease-spirit seems to have been compressed. The incident of 
beating with their cudgels any body whom the pursuers may 
come across in the course of their pursuit of the cowherd, re- 
calls to mind the English practice of ‘‘beating the bounds” 
which Mr. Grant Alien would explain as being the last expiring 
relic of renewing the boundary-god every year by the sacrifice 
of a new victim. He says: “The bounds are beaten, ap- 
parently, in order to expel all foreign gods or hostile spirits ; 
the boys who play a large part in the ceremony are the repre- 
sentatives of the human victims. They are whipped at each 
terminus stone, partly in order to make them shed tears as a 
rain-cliarm (after the fashion with which Dr. Frazer has made 
us familiar), but partly also because ail artificially-made gods 
are scourged or tortured before being put to death, for some 
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1 ‘easoiis wbicii I do not think we yet fully understand.” The 
bachelors strip themselves completely naked, because nudity 
is an effective charm for driving off the demon of disease.'^' 

From the idea- of driving off the disease-spirit by such a 
ceremony as has been described S'lipra, to that of driving away 
public calamities by undertaking a ceremonial expedition, is but 
an easy transition. In fact, we find, among the Oraoiis, the 
existence of the custom of undertaking ceremonial expeditions 
for the purpose of transferring, by means of magic, real or 
imaginary calamities from the country. These are known as 
Rog-Ehedna (or Disease-driving” ) expeditions of which there 
are two variants—oiie being undertaken by the men, and the 
other by the married women. 

Whenever it is known that some misfortune has befallen 
the cattle in a certain village, as, for mstance, when it is 
rumoured that a cow has given birth to a pig, or that the 
plough-cattle are refusing to work wdien taken to tlie fields, the 
men have to undertake the “^disease-driving” expedition. 
But the Oraon women have to undertake it, when rumours are 
rife to the effect that certain females among them have given 
birth to animals or fowls or monstrous children. Before start- 
ing, the women of every family sweep the floors and courtyards 
of their respective houses and besmear them with cowdung and 
%vater. [Note that both cowdung and water are spirit-scarers. | 
The swmepings are then thrown into the nearest stream or pool 
of water. Thereafter the women return home and bathe. In 
some villages, the Pahan or his wife burns incense in his house. 
Then the men or women, as the case may be, go their rounds 
from house to house in their own village, carrying with them 
one or two bamboo-baskets, a brass lota and a few mango- 
twigs (a well-known spirit-scarer) , and receive from each 
householder a handful of rice or mama (Eleusine coracana). 
[Note that grains are spirit-scarers]. Then they go to the 
next village in the direction opposite to that in which the 
rumoured calamity is said to have taken place. Arriving at 
the next village, they repeat the same process of begging for 
rice or marua^ handfuls of which they receive in their baskets. 
Then they proceed to a second village in the same direction 
and collect rice and mama in the way described before. When 
they have finished begging for doles of rice and mama in three 
villages (including their own), they go, at midday, to some 
secluded spot on the outskirts of the last village they have 
visited, and there cook as much of the rice or mama as they 
require for their midday meal, and partake of it. The remain- 


1 The Evolution of the Idea of God. By Grant Allen. Lon<ion : 
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der of tlie rice and mama are sold, and, with the sale- proceeds 
thereof 5 liquor is bought which they drink and then return 
home. On the following davj the men or women, as the case 
may be, of the villages visited on the preceding daj?' under ta.ke 
a similar disease •dri^dng ” expedition in the same direction. 
In this way, the rumoured calamity is expelled from village to 
village till it is altogether driven out of the Oraon country* 
While 'going on such expeditions, the men are headeci by the 
village Palian, and the women by the latter’s wife and a few 
other elderly women of the village. A similar Rog-Khedna ” 
expedition is also undertaken whenever a woman happens to 
drive a plough, for by reason of her so doing, it is apprehended 
that drought and famine would overtake the Oraon-landd 

\¥e will now compare all the aforedescribed variants of the 
disease-transference ceremonies. As the result of comparison 
we find that : — 

{a) In some ca.ses, the spirit of the disease is supposed to 
be transferred to a cart or chariot which is conveyed to tiie 
next adjoining village to which it is believed to be transferred. 

(6) In one case, the disease-spirit is supposed to be con- 
fined in a basket which is taken to and left in the next adjoin- 
ing village to which the disease is believed to have been passed 
on. 

(c) In one case from Northern India, the disease-spirit is 
believed to be compressed into a wooden cow-bell or into cud- 
gels which are taken to, and dropped down upon, the lands of 
the next adjoining village. It is believed that the disease is 
thereby transferred to the latter, 

{d) In another case, a similar process is , by analogy, resorted 
to for warding ofi^ or expelling public calamities. 


^ The Oraons of Chota Nagpur. By S. C. Rov. Ranchi : 1915. pp. 
269-272. , ’ ‘ , 



'3*. Notes on the Habits of Cyrtophora citricola.' 

W. H. Phelfs. 

My claim to attention rests on my intimate acquaintance 
witli the individual specimens of the" common spiders of Cal- 
cutta, which I have been keeping under careful observation, 
making accurate da% notes. 

I adopted a method of keeping the weavers under observa- 
tion by using a kind of open cage. The accomi3anying figure 
illustrates the kind of '‘cage ’’ I used. 



For the first twelve months I was principally engaged on 
Cyrtophora citricola, dealing with specimens which I had col- 
lected in my garden. They being nocturnal and sh\^ of artifi- 
cial light, it was a year before I was fortunate enough actually 
to see a snare made. Indeed it was not until I had reared 
some of them that I got specimens that would work in the 
light of an electric reading lamp. 

The markings of the body are different in different indivi- 
duals, and the colour varies in the offspring of the same mother, 
and in the same brood, from black to putty colour and there may 
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even be reddish markings. To . an experienced eye J^lie m 
duals. are recognizable just as are members of a family ol: close- 
haired dogs, and their hairy skins heighten .the resemblance, 
n hen seen under a microscope. 

Cyrtopliora> eitricola will build as many as twelve cocoons, 
each containing about 75 eggs, which hate a rule in 16 

days. The interval between building the cocoons is as a rule 
4 da^^s. Directly ■ the young cpiit the nest thcvy arc ea])ab]e of 
spinning. 

During tlie^ 4 days' interval before the arrival: of the next 
brood they build a little snare about 1| inches in diameter, 
exactly like their mother’s.' . Then, they aviate, and, , if in. a 
verandah, make their way out into the world — but not to the 
interior of the house. 

They east their skins twice during the first nioiith or so, 
and twice more before thej" are full grown, which they become 
in two or three months from birth. The rate of growth varies 
in individuals and depends to some extent on the amount of 
food the , 7 get. They live 5 or 6 months. 

Fabre denies any sense of property in spiders, but I find it 
is very marked. As every Englishman’s liou.se is his castle, so 
every CitricokCs snare is regarded as sacrosanct, and it is very 
rare for one specimen to invade the snare or to attempt to 
steal or misapp:ropriate the property of an other. 

If a fly or grub, for instance, falls on to a snare, it ;is takeii 
by the owner, and she is left in peaceful possession, but if it 
eludes the grasp of the owner and falls on the foundation lines, 
which are common property, it comes into play again, and the 
first to seize it is then regarded as the owner. There is no 
scuffle after it is once fairly seized. There is much evidence 
on this point recorded in my diaries. Once or twice I have 
noticed an exceptional departure from the path of rectitude, 
but we may notice tliis is in higher forms of life ! 

The web of Gyrtophor a eitricola resembles the webs of other 
species of Oyrtophora in the finer details of its structure, but 
cannot be confused with them as regards shape, being practi- 
cally flat, with at most a slightly elevated cone in the centre, 
instead of being dome-shaped. I hope to be able to describe 
later the method used in the construction of the dome-shaped 
web of <7. ciccatrosa. For the present I need only say that the 
methods of G. eitricola and G. ciccatrosa are not altogether the 
:.same. 

All the European Arachnologists I have read award the 
palm for spinning to the garden spider or some other species of 
Epeira which builds ‘‘ cart wheel ” snares. The cart wheel or 
perpendicular snare with its radial spokes emanating from the 
centre and carried on to the circumference is a high work of 
art and very beautiful, and deserves a good deal of the praise 
which has been bestowed on it, but the web of Gyrtophora citri- 
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cola, with itri mesli of 25 to the inch, and lines so fine tfiat it i< 
difficult to see tlieiii iiidividiiallT except in a strong light, 
bears about the same proportion in the matter of fineness to 
the cart wheel snare as a piece of the finest Dacca to 

a fishing net 1 And well it may ; for the cart wheel is generally 
made in 40 to 45 minutes including the foundation lines, 
whereas C. diricola' s snare, after the foundation lines are pro- 
\'ided. takes 5 liours of continuous toil to make. 

Having laid out some of the radiating lines on wMcli' she 
inu'poses to weave the horir.ontal sheet, she will eonimence 
from the centre to lay spiral lines and work round and round 
till she has prepared a disc of about the size of a rimee. 
During her progress on the circle she ^^ill from time to time 
suddenly leave the centre by one of the spokes, carrying a new 
radial line vhich she attaches to the line at the outer erlge of 
her snare, and instantlv return with another line stretching 
from the periphery to where she left off. Then she -wil] resume 
her circular \^' 0 ]’k to and fro on a segment of the inner circle, 
and suddenly dart out in anotlier direction to the peri])hery 
and back again, and resume her work on the ever-gro\^'ing 
inner circle, all without the slightest hesitation. You will 
observe the line she runs on bends ^\■ith her weight. 

In one respect the movements, as regards precision and 
accuracy and rapidit^y, are machine-like ; but the work is not 
that of a machine ; there is nothing automatic or tiresome or 
monotonous about the action, hut it is rather the work of a sen- 
tient. calculating, thoughtful being. She does not go round and* 
round with tiresome iteration, but attends to some part or 
segment of the circle — now with her right side to the centre, 
then returning over the segment with her left side to the 
centre. Anon she walks sideways with her head tow’ards the 
centre, and in the meantime she now and then leaves the circle 
and runs out two more spokes — one on the outward run and 
one on the inv^ard run. 

Perhaps, when the woven circle is about 2| ins. across, 
she will suddenly return to the centre and do something that is 
not immediately apparent, but when after a minute or so she 
returns to her circular weave again, you will notice with aston- 
ished delight that she has drawn down the suspensory threads 
and shortened them, and lo, there is the raised cone of the 
bell-tent ! 

It will be noticed that the spokes (the radiating lines) are 
thicker than the spiral weaving lines. The latter are so thin 
that they are utterly invisible, unless seen in a bright light. It 
will be observed also that not all the spokes terminate in the 
centre like the spokes of a w^heel do in the hub. This is why she 
breaks off her circular peregrinations to run out a new couple 
of spokes as required for if all emanated from the centre they 
would be too far apart at the outer edge of the circle. 
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If the web gets damaged the spider knows how to repair it. 
I once made a hole in one of these w^ebs, throngh which a golf 
ball might have been passed with ease. This was done at 
about 7 n.M. At 9 p.m. I noticed that the ragged edges of the 
rent had been rouglily drawn together, axid by II p.m. some 
more work had been done, in such a position that I could not 
observe anj^ details ; but in the morning the hole had been 
darned ; not as well as the original weave, but still a distinct 
darn, and the violated circle had been restored. 


4* On Secrecy and Silence in North Indian Agricultural 

Ceremonies. 

By Sabat Ci-iakdea Mitea, M.A., B,L. 

If we examine the ceremonies performed in different parts 
of Northern India in connection with various agrieiilturai 
operations, we find that some of these are characterized by two 
striking features, namely, that these must he performed hy the cele- 
hrants either without speaking or in profound secrecy. These 
taboos against speaking and the presence of outsiders are 
observed at the times of (a) so vfing the seeds, (6) threshing the 
harvested crops, (c) winnowing the threshed-oiit grains, (cl) 
heaping up the cleaned grains and (e) measuring the same. 

This taboo against speaking is based on the belief that, if 
any talking is done or even if an ejaculation of any kind what- 
ever is uttered, ill-luck would overtake the celebrants of the 
ceremonies, for evil spirits would come and deprive the corn of 
its substance and nutritive properties. 

We should, first of all, discuss the taboo against speaking 
as it is enforced in connection with sowing operations. We 
find that, among the Oraons of Ghhota Nagpur, this vow of 
silence is strictl}’' observed at the time of sowing the paddy- 
crops. Shortly after midnight preceding the day selected for 
the commencement of sowing the paddy-field, an adult male 
Oraon cultivator goes to one of his fields with a small quantity 
of paddy-seeds, and, while going there or while he is engaged 
in sowing the seeds, takes special care that he is not seen by any- 
body else. Even should he come across some other person 
while on his way to the field, he does not speak to him. Then 
again, even if he is accompanied thither by another person, 
they do not usually talk to each other ; or, should there be 
any urgent need for talking, they do so in undertones. The 
Oraons superstitiously believe that, should any person happen 
to see the cultivator going to the field and mumble to himself 
the words : Look ! The man over there is going to sow his 

fields/’ the utterance of this remark, or even the rising of this 
thought in the former’s mind, would exercise a baleful influence 
on the paddy-crops and prevent them either from growing 
vigorously or yielding a bumper harvest,^ 

Let us, then, examine the taboo as observed in connection 
wdth the threshing ceremonies of Northern India. Whatever 


1 The Oraons of Ohhota Nagpur. By S. C. Roy, M.A., B.L. With 
an Introduction by Dr. A. C. Had don. Ranchi : 1015. pp, 141-152. 
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may be the way in which these rituals may be peiiornied, 
cliirin.^’ the ^vhole time that, they may be going on, the most pixi- 
foiincf silence is observed and must not on any account; be 
broken within, the, precincts of the threshing-groiiiid until the 
threshed- out corn is measured and distributed. 

If we go to the Panjab, and the United Provinces of Nor- 
thern India, ^ye find the custom, existing there of distributing 

what is known )• When the reaped corn is 

being thresJied out on the threshing -ground, small quantities of 
the thresliecl-oiit grain are distributed to the village deity, the 
guru or spiritual . prece]3tor, the puroIiM or family-priest, the 
Brahman and the village grazier. These perquisites are known 
as aiujowiga in the United Provinces, as seaoodee ot thapa in 

the extreme North-West of India, and as awyali ( or 
) in Bundelkhand. During the interval com nieiicing from, 
the distribution of the angounga to ih-e time wdien the threshed- 
out grains are weighed, a profound silence is observed and 
strangers are not allowed to be present at the scene of the 
threshing operations. With so imich rigour is this taboo against 
the presence of outsiders enforced that it is said that, on one 
occasion, a criminal happening to come to the threshing-ground, 
the threshers, who w^ere vowed to observe tlie strictest silence, 
simply beekoncd to the former to go aw'ay so that he iniglit 
not profane the hallowed ceremony with his presence. As the 
result of their strict compliance with the taboo against speak- 
ing wdiile the threshing operation w^as going on, they w^ere 
hanled up before a Magistrate for having connived at liis 
escape.^ 

This taboo, howwer, is observed during the preliminary 
stages of the threshing operation in some parts of the Benares 
and Delhi Divisions and of the North-Western Province. 
When the harvested crops are about to be gathered into a heap, 
a man sits dowm wdth a ploughshare in his hand which he sticks 
into the ground and on each side whereof some husa grass and 
cow-dung are placed. [Note that both of these are spirit-scarers. ] 
Thereafter another man, from behind the back of the person 
seated on the ground, throws some corn over the latter’s head. 
Then the man sitting on the ground places this corn all round 
the ploughshare and, during all the time that he ma.y be doing 
it, takes the precaution that this operation is not seen by any 
outsider. When the ploughshare has been completely covered 
up wdth this corn, the man seated on the ground stands up ; 
and thereafter all those, who are present on the threshing-ground, 
render assistance in heaping up the harvested crops/^ 


) Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms. By H, M. Eliot, Esq., 
B.O.S* Agra: 1845. pp. 19-20. 
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This 'ceremony, however, ■ is performed with soine slight 
variations in the Rohilkliaiid Division. '■ After a /mm or reli- 
gions cereinoii}" has been performed iightiiig a sacrificial fire, 
a ploughshare and a pot full of water are placed to the north 
of the threshing -pole round which the oxen are driven to^ tread 
out the grain. The threshed-out grain is then heaped up to the 
south of the ploughshare stuck into the ground, and not over it 
as is done in the Delhi Division.^ [Compare this lighting of 
sacred fire with the o,fferiiig of fire which' is made, in the dis- 
trict of Bareilly, to the heap of winno^ved grain] 

,We shall now discuss the several component elements of 
the aforementioned eeremo,nies, namely, {a) the sticking of the 
ploughshare into the ground; (&) the act of covering up the 
ploiiglisliare with the corn without its being seen by a stranger ; 
(c) the lighting of a fire; and (cl) the placing of a pot full of 
waiter. 

(а) The virtue of “ caiild iron as a spirit -scarer is w’ell" 
ktiowii. The ploughshare is stuck into the ground for the pur- 
pose of scaring away the evil spirits wiiich ma,y come and take 
a-wa}’’ from the grains their substance and nutritive qualities. 
This is pai'alleleci the English housemaid’s practice of placing 
the j>oker across the bars and pointing up the chimney in order 
to make the fire burn. Then, again, whenever there is difficulty 
in butter-making, which is believed to be due to thwarting by 
the mischievous sprites “ that bootless make the breathless 
housewife churn,” the English housewife plunges a red-hot 
poker into the milk.^ The belief about the evil spirits stealing 
the corn is widespread. In the folklore of the English peasantry , 
flying dragons, dwarfs, fairies and witches purloin the corn from 
the fields and convey it through the air to other people. Simi-* 
larly, a demon or wizard armed with sickles on his feet is be- 
lieved to visit the fields of ripening corn, cut down the crops 
and appropriate the same.^ In a Danish folktale, the elves are 
described as clipping off the ears of rye from a rye-field.^ 

(б) The act of covering up the ploughshare -with corn is 
done secretlj^ in order to avert the evil eye of strangers or of 
“ eye-biters ” as an Irishman wmuld say. 

(c) The fire is also a spirit-scarer and lighted to drive off 
mischievous sprites who may be loitering about to cast harmful 
spells on the harvested crops. This is similar to the English 


1 Op. city p. 20. 

2 Bareilly Settlement Beport, By S. M. Moens, Allahabad : 1874. 
p."78. 

^ An Introduction to Folklore. By M. B. Cox. London : David 
Nutt. '1897. pp. 7-8. 

The Handbook of Folklore. By G. L. Gomme. London: David 
Nun. 1890. p. 107. 

5 Hartland’s The Science of Fairy Tales (Edition of 1891), p. 67. 
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peasant’s practice of running througli the fields with lighted 
torches or bunches of straw or of kmdling bonfires therein d 

(d) The potfiil of water is placed near the licap of cora as 
water is a protective against the influence of' evil spirits, ^diich 
is the root-idea underlv'ing all the numerous bathing and lus- 
tration ceremonies performed by the orthodox Hiodiis through- 
. out India. 

Then I have to deal with, the ceremonies performed on the 
occasion of winnowing the tlireshed-out grains. In se\“era.l 
parts of Upper India, especially in the district of Hoshangabad 
in the Jubbulpiir Division, C.P., the OT)eration of winnowing 
is looked upon in the light of a very solemn rite and is not 
undertaken until a very ausj)icious moment for beginning it is 
selected by the village astrologer. When this has been done, 
the agriculturist, with his whole family and the entire staff of 
his farm-hands, betakes themselves to the threshing-ground 
and takes with them milk, butter, turmeric (a well-known 
spirit-scarer) , boiled wheat, several kinds of grain (another 
scarer of evil spirits) and other requisite articles of v^orship. 
The threshing-floor stake is then washed with water [which is 
a protective against the baleful influence of malignant spirits]. 
Thereafter the offerings of the aforementioned eatables and 
drinkables are made to the stake and the heap of threshed-oiit 
grains, the boiled wheat being scattered about to appease the 
malignant demons hovering about — as a sop to coax them 
from purloining the harvested crops. [Compare this ]3ractice 
of scattering boiled wheat with the Japanese custom of scat- 
tering dried peas through a house on the eve of the Setsuban 
festival-day, to the accompaniment of the cry '' Devils out 1 
Good fortune in!’’]. Then the farmer takes his stand on a 
three-legged stool and, taking five basketfuls [Note that five 
is a sacred number] from the heap of threshed-out corn, ■win- 
nows the same. After the winnowing has been done, the grain 
and chaff are again collected and measured. If these exactly 
fill up the five baskets, or anything remains over after they 
have been filled up, it is considered an omen of good. Should 
these not fill up the five baskets exactly, the place of winnow- 
ing is considered unlucky. Thereupon he removes a few yards 
off to another part of the threshing-ground, the five baskkfuls 
of grain, which are kept separate from the remainder of the 
harvested crops, are presented to a Brahir}.an or distributed to 
the villagers. Thereafter, the winnowing operation is resumed 
and carried on without any ceremony but with this much pre- 
caution only, namely, that, as long as the winnowing-operation 
goes on, the basket must not, on any account whatever, be 
placed on its bottom but should always be put upside down. 
[The celebrants explain this by saying that, if this were not 


i Gomme’.'s The Handbook of Folklore (Edition 1890), p. 103. 
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done, the evil s}>mts would carry, off the 'grain in these baskets 
standing on their bottoms]. The winnowed grains are usual] y 
measured in the evening. [This is one of the auspicious times, 
among the peasantry of the Eastern Paiijab, for commencing 
the .nieasiiremeiit of the cleaned grain. Vide my remarks 
The mmsiirement, is made with proiotmd sUenoe. The , measurer 
sits with his back turned towards the unlucky cjuarter ..of the 
slq^and keeps an account of the number of basketfuls measured 
by tying knots. [An instance of the. primitive method of .com- 
putation— similar to the Santali method of using knotted cords 
as calendars].^ .It is .popularly believed hj the peasantry ■ of 
these parts that the malignant sprites cannot purloin the grains 
after the}^ have been measured.^ [In Karnal, liowevei.% it is 
believed that, as soon as the winnowed grains have been mea 
siired, they become perfectly immune from the effects of the 
evil eye. Vide my remarks infra], 

IShxt we have to discuss the taboo against speaking as it is 
observed in connection with the ceremonies for heaping up the 
grain after it has been cleaned by •winnowing. In the eastern 
districts of the Panjab, especial!}?' in Karnal, the winnowed 
grain is gathered into a heap with a good deal of precaution, 
for otherwise it is apprehended that the malignant sprites will 
rob the same. One man sits with his face towards the north 
and, sticking a ploughshare into the earth, places two round 
balls ^ of cowdung on the ground on either side of it. [Note 
that cowdung is a spirit-scarer]. This plough-coulter is said to 
S 3 ?^mbolize Mata or the '"'goddess of fertility.' Then a 

branch of .the ahh or gigantic swallow-wort [Sanskrit, arka ; 
Bengali, dkanda : and Hindi, macMr {Calotropis gigantea ) — a 
sacred plant, as in the Lower Himalayas, a person, desiring to 
marry a third time, has to marry it before he can be united in 
wedlock with his third human wife] and some shoots of the dub 
grass [another spirit-scarer] are offered to it. Then the cele- 
brants salute the symbol of the goddess with the utterance of 
the following prayer : "0 Mother Shaod 1 Give the increase 
and make our rulers and bankers contented." The man seated 
on the ground then hides the symbol from the gaze of all on- 
lookers and, at the same time, covers it up with the grain 
wKich other persons present there throw over his head from 
behind his back. [This is very similar to the rites described 
supra as performed in some parts of the Benares and Delhi 
Divisions during the preliminary stages of the threshing opera- 
tion]. When it has been covered up completely, the other 
celebrants heap the cleaned grain upon it. While they are 


1 Vide my Further Notes on the Primitive Method of Computing Time 
and Distance in the Journ. Anthrop. Soc. of Bombay , Vol. IX., pp. 86-87. 

3 Settlement Report of Soshangahad, By Sir 0. A. Elliott. Allaha- 
bad : 1867. pp. 78 
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doing this, tlie man seated on the ground gets up, takes Ins 
stand to the south of the heap and eircnmam!)! dates ittliriee — 
by o'oing westward during the first and third tinK\s. mnl by 
going eastward on the second occasion. Wdiile he is eirceoa- 
ambulatlng it, he keeps his hand farthest from, the heap nl: 
grain, while with the other he holds a whiiiowing-fand and taps 
the heap with it. When the heaping o])eratio!i has been 
finished, all the celebrants sprinkle the heap of cleaned grain 
with Ganges water [Note that water is a pmtect-ive againsi tlu^ 
influence of malignant spirits. Also compare the act of sprink- 
ling with Ganges water with the placing of the potfid of water 
to the north of the threshing-pole prebhninaip'^ to tlm threshing 
operation in the Rohilkhand Division. In the Rareiily district. 
iioweve.r, after the offeiings of fire, butter and coarse sugar 
have ])een made to the lieap of winnowed-out grains, water is 
poured all round it, and the whole ceremony is wound up vdlh 
the distribution of the sugar to those present],'^ salute it and 
then cover it up with a cloth [presumably to protect it from 
the evil eye of the “ eye-biters’’]. It is allowed to remain thus 
till the time for measuring the cleaned gx'ain comes. There- 
aftei,‘ a line is drawn upon the ground and all round this heap, 
inside which charmed circle none may go save and except the 
man ^rho will measure the cleaned grain. It is a sine qua non 
of all these rites that they should he performed with the strictest 
s Hence J The act of circumambulating the heap of ^vinnpwed 
grain thrice is known as performing the ceremony of Chang or 

Chanh or 

In the Etawali district of the U.P., however, the' aforemen- 
tioned rites are performed with some variations. The culti- 
vator places, three spans ofi to the north of the heap of win- 
nowed grain, a threshing-floor rake, a bullock’s muzzle, and a 
rope. [I am unable to make out the significance of these three 
articles]. Thereafter, in the space between these articles and 
the pile of grain, he places a small offering composed of some 
of grain, some leaves of the gigantic swallow- wort and a 
flowers. [Note that the swallow- wort is a sacred plant : 
the flowers and the ears of corn are scarers of evil spirits ^]. 
is placed on a piece of cowdung cake, [Note that 
a spirit- scarer]. Then he covers up the heap of 
a cloth presumably to protect it from the baleful 


^ For the magical powers popularly ascribed to the winnowing- fan , 
ride my article The Worship of the Earth-Mother'^ in the Einduatan 
Eeview (Allahabad) for July 1916, page 55. 

'^Bareilly Settlement Report By S. M. Moens. Allahabad : 1874. 
p. 78. 

. Vide the Karnal Settlement Report By J. Wilson. Lahore : 1880. 
p. 17S. 

^ Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), pp. 182, 206, 209 ; pp. 200-1, 
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iiifiiienee of nialignaiit spirits and from the evil eye of the.*' eye- 
biters/1 Thereafter lie places in a basket three [Note that 
three is a sacred .number] handfuls of grain as the perquisite of 
the village-priest who kindles the hre at the Holi festival. He 
also puts aside a small quantity thereof for the beggars of the 
village. [This is similar to the custom of distributing the ang~ 
ounga described Subsequently to this, lie throws some 

grains over the cloth, and, filling up a basket with grains, 
pours back the same over the heap. He then iiiakes an 
obeisance tow^ards the north — apparently the abode of the 
deities — and mumbles a prayer, thereby breaking the taboo 
against speaking which is strictly observed throughout the per- 
formance of the aforementioned rites. The cloth is thereafter 
removed from off the pile of cleaned grains; and the whole 
ceremony is thus brought to a close. ^ 

The Cliank is performed with a good deal of varia- 
tion in the Upper Doab and Delhi Division. After the cere- 
monies preliminary to the stacking up of the harvested crops 
have been performed, and after the heap has been raised to the 
height of about a foot, a person takes his stand with his face 
pointing northwards, takes hold of a winno wing-basket with 
his right hand and, in his left, puts a handful of grain. Then 
he circumambulates the heap, beginning from the south, going 
round from west 'to east and on wards to the south again, and, 
at the same time, presses the basket against the lower portion 
of the heap. This circumambuiation is usually made thrice. 
But if the heap is very high, so many as five or even six circuits 
are made. When the stack of the harvested crops attains a 
height of about three feet, the hands of the circumambulator 
are changed, the winno wing-basket being taken in the left 
hand, and the grains in the right. Then the circuit- of the 
stack is again made thrice, this time in the direction contrary 
to that of the first occasion, that is to sa,y, commencing from 
east to west. While the circuits are being made, the circum- 
ambulator presses the winnowing-basket against the bottom of 
the heap. When the stack is raised to the height of about five 
feet, the hands are again changed for the second time ; and the 
same ceremony of circumambuiation round the heap is made 
thrice as on the first and second occasions with this much 
difference only, viz. that this time the -winnowing-fan is pressed 
against the top of the heap. 

In some places, however, the ceremony of Chdnk is not 
|)erformed until after the whole of the harvested crops has been 
stacked up into a complete heap which, as usual, is circum- 
ambulated thrice successively in the aforementioned order, that 
is to say, the first circuit being made from w^est to east, the 


i Op. ciu, pp. 385-6. 
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^ second from east to west, and tlie third ,, again from west to* 
east. When, at, the conclusion of Ms last cmviimambiilatioii. 
the celebrant again arrives at the south of the heap, lie places 
the wiiino wing-basket on the ground in front,, of him, and,. 
•j,oining the palms of his hands, together, makes, a low obeis,anc«> 
to the stacked corn and mumbles' a,ny one of the following 
prayers :~™ ■ 

^ II 

Tmnslaiiou. 

0 god Syawadh! 

Grant me a hnndredfoid good fortune. 

Ort 

II 

Translation 

O god of crops 1 

Pardon my sins. 

'Or; 

Tramlation, 

0 Gosain 8ahadewan! Make me as prosperoirs as 
the ‘‘ King of Merchants (Haj Yktyonhar) } 

Several points in the aforementioned prayers call for some 
notice. In the 'first pra^yer,. the god Syawadh ( ! 

or the god of fertility is invoked. He is apparently a male 
ileitjn But in the ceremony as performed in Kama!, Sliaoci 
Mata (Mother Shaod), the goddess of fertility, is prayed to for 
granting prosperity to the 'worshipper. I think that Gosain 
Hahadewan invoked in the third prayer is the same as fche 
deity Syawadh of the first one. In the second pra^^er, the god 
of crops ) himself is invoked. As regards the '^Eaj 

■Ba 3 ^ouhar” ) or the ■ King of Merchants'' men- 

tioned in the third prayer, I invite the reader’s attention to 
the Beohar Baba^ or Lord of Merchandise ” who is worshipped 

J Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms. Bv H. M. Mlliot. Escj. , 
B.G.S; Agra : 1845. ■ pp '130-132. 

^ Orooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore r>t 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 159. 
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with 'pots of holy water and some. greenery in a villager of the 
Mirzapiir district, U.P. 

Ill the Roliilkiiand. Division, however, cpiite different 
variants of the foregoing ceremony: are . performed. In the 
iiortlieni portions of this Division, a" man, taldiig a wlniiowdng- 
basket in liis right hainl and with nothmg in Ms left one, goes 
from the south toivards the w’est and thence towards the north 
till lie reaches the merh or threshing-pole. ' He tliee retraces 
Ills steps by the. same way to the south, and tlierice walks 
tow^ards the east and then' to - the north till he arrives at the 
•nmdi again. From tlli^3 goal he goes back by the same route, 
that is to say, from the north to the west' and thence to the 
south , Having again reached the ■ soiitherh' point, lie places 
the wdn:!io wing-fan on the ground and makes a low bow to the 
aecompaniinciit of some religions' invocation. [TMs 'w'ay of 
eirciimambniating the heap of harvested crops is exactly similar 
to the mode of making the circuit round the heap of winnowed 
grains as is prevalent in the district of BareilH ^]. ' In the 
southern parts of the same Division, the celebrants of the cere- 
mony ■■ usually . press their hands in six different parts of the 
heap ■ of ■ the harvested crops, commencing from tin? bottom 
thereof and esiidiiig a.t the top of the same. Each, time that the 
heap is touched with the hand, the name of one of tJie Chakra - 
rartl .Rajas, namely MandhatR, Ben, Daltp, and so forth, is 
mentioned.'^ ; ,: ' ./ 

In the Longer and Central Doab as also in Sagor, the CJidnk 
is usually performed b,y simply drawing a circle with ooW“dun.g 
(a. spirit-scarer) or ashes round the ms and tliap% simultane- 
ously. The line is commenced from the east, on to the south, and 
tfience to the west and north and from there to the east again. 
While the circular line is being dra™, the man making it takes 
care to hold his breath. Sometimes, the circular line is again 
continued .from the easterly poin.t up to the southernmost one, 
thus a second complete circle not being formed. The reason 
for leaving the part from the east to the south is that the 
perquisites for the deities and the Brahmans are taken there- 
from and laid aside.’^ 

In many other localities, the ceremony of circumambuiat- 
iug the tluppa or the heap of grains formed for the village 
servants, varies to some extent from the foregoing one. The 
celebrant commences his circuit from the south, thence to the 
west, and then on to the north from w^hence he retraces his 
steps by the same way to the south again. He takes care not 
to place his footstep anywhere on the eastern side of the 


^ Sareilly Settlement JReport. Hy S. M. Mo©ns. Allahabad: 1874, 
p. 78. 

^ Elliot’s Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms (Agra Edition 
of I84S), p. 132. 

3 Op. cit, p. 132. 
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heap, because that side is the amim or land which contains the 
refuse of the com (set apart for the chamars or leather-corers of 
the village), which having fallen behind the winnower is of a 
very inferior qualitjv 

' The tvhole cermiowy of Glimih is performed with the profound 
est, silence, which taboo against speaking is sfrictty observed till 
ike cleaned grain is measured and distributed. The reason 
popiilaii}^ ascribed for the observance of this taboo i>s that, if 
any talking is done while the ceremon}^ is being performed, the 
malignant spirits, who bootless make the breathleSvS housewife 
churn/' injure the grains J 

We have alread}^ seen that the heap of winnowed grains in 
Karnal, and the stack of harvested crops in the Upper Doab 
and Delhi Division are circumambulated by the performer of 
the Chanh cemmonj thrice. While in the Rohilkhand Division, 
the circuit is made twice onl}". We have also seen that the 
initial circuit is always commenced from the east or south on 
to the west and north, and then to the east or south again. 
It will be noticed that this movement is in imitation of the 
sun's apparent diurnal course from east to ivest. This rite of 
sunwise circnmambulation is a vestige of sun-worship, and is 
had recourse to because, by his genial warmth, the sun exercises 
a beneficial influence on the vegetable products of the earth. 
Numerous vestiges of this sun-worship exist in the customs of 
the European peasantry. The Irish peasant crawls thrice 
round the healing spring in imitation of the sun's a])parent 
diurnal course.‘^ Similarly, when a Highlander goes to bathe in, 
or to drink water out of , a holy spring, he always approaches 
it b}^ going round the place from the east to the south and 
thence to the west: This is called in Gaelic going round the 
right, or the lucky %vay.® Jn the Highlands of Scotland also, 
the custom of ‘‘making the deazil” or of walking sunwise 
thrice round a person to whom the performer wishes well, 
exists even at the present day. Even in the farthest Hebrides, 
animals are led round an invalid following the sun’s course.*^ 
Many such traces also survive in Indian ritual and custom. 
The bride and bridegroom wvalk rouiid the sacred fire or the 
central pole of the marriage-shed in imitation of the sun's course. 
A Hindu worshipper circumambiilates a temjfle or shrine in the 
same w^ay. vSunwise also move the oxen round the threshing- 
pole as the}' tread out the grain on the threshing-ground. 

I Op. cii., pp. 132-133. 

Cox’s An Introduction to Folklore (Edition 1897), p. 20. 

Elliot’s Supplement io the Glossary of Indian Terms (Agra Edition of 
LS4o), p. 131 (footnote). 

•J* Fro^yi the Hebrides to the Himalayas. By a\Iiss C. F. Gordon-Cuin- 
niing. 2 vols. London: 1876. VoL tl., p. 104. Also W. Henderson’s 
Folklore of the Northern Counties. London: Published bv the Folklore 
Society. 1879. p. 61. 
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Tlieii we have to deal with, the ceremonies connected witii 
the measiireiiieiit of the cleaned grain, and .the yow of silence 
.■w'hich is strictly observed during the performance thereof. 
Throughout Northern India, there exists the curious custom of 
placing a round cake of cowdiing, which is known in the dis- 
tricts to the east of x4ilahabad as badhdimn ( or } 

or ''that toldch gwes the increase'' on the top of a heap (ra^) of 
grain to protect it from the evil eye of '‘eye-biters’' and for the 

sake of good luck in order that the grains ma}^ increase 

Sometimes, a magic circle is drawn either with fire or water all 
round this heap, the man making the circle observing the 
strictest silence. In the district of Bareilly, hov'ever, the cir- 
cular line is drawn with cow-dung (a spirit-scarer);^ In the 
districts situated to the west of Allahabad, this covering placed 
on a heap of winnowed grain goes under the appellation of 

Ghhatur ( or from the Hindi or an umbrella) 
and consists of a blade of grass, or a diy branch of arhar or 
pigeon pea {Gajamis indiciis) with several (usually five) x^roject- 
ing twigs, on each of which a small lumx) of cow-dung is x>ut ? or 
a fiow^er of the a¥h or madar {Galotroinsgigantea — a sacred ]3iant). 
In the Bareilly district, an iron sickle, a blade of the sacred 
husa grass and a twig of the gigantic sw^allow'-wort, with a 
cow^'-dung cake in a cleft stick [Note that all these four articles 
are s|)irit-scarers] are put on the top of the heap ; wdiile four 
eowdung cakes are placed at the four corners thereof.^ Some- 
times, a spear is stuck into the ground — not on, but at the 
side of, the heap). Occasionally, an artificial flow^er is placed 
at a short distance from the bottom of the heap. The Chhahir 
is on the heap of grain with the same object as the 
hadhdwan is, namely, to prevent the harmful effects of the evil 
e,ye or of the ]3raises of any casual visitor.*^ 


1 Tiiose, who scoff at the superstitious belief in the efficacy of the 
hadhawan as a charm for increasing the heaped-up grains, recite the follow- 
ing satirical stanza : — 

1. ^ -^31*11 JfTWsf i 

2. sff I1 

Translation, 

1. The world is mad and worships the evil spirits 
out of avaricious motives, 

2. And places the hadhawan (on the heap of 
grain), no matter whether (the heaped-up grains) 
increase or not. 

^ Bareilly Settlement Report. By S. M. IMoens. Allahabad: 1874. , 
p. 78. 

Op. cit., p. 78. 

Elliot’s Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms. (Agra Edition 
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four men with -a \Yooden measiiriiig vessel go inside 
the niagic circle which has been drawn all round, the ras or 
heap. Anybody else must not come near them till they have 
completed the measuring operation. They take their seat on 
the gToiind with their faces turned towards the north ami spread 
out a. cloth on the ground. ' One man fills up the lueasrire from 
the heap with the aid of the winnowi'iig-fan ; another pours oiit 
the contents of the measuring- vessel over the cloth ; and the 
two others carrj^ of the cloth full of grams and drop out the 
contents thereof, substituting an empty cloth for the one which 
has been removed. The man, who. has got the measuring 
\ossel with him, puts dowm for each measure filled up, a small 
pile of grains wherewith the account is kept. [This is an 
instance of the primitive method of counting j. Frofoiind silence 
is observed until the entire measuring operaMon is completed. All 
counting aloud of the number of measures is stricUy prohibited. 
As soon as the measurement of the grain has been finished, it 
i^ecomes perfectly immune from the effects of the evil eye.h 
In the eastern parts of the Pan jab, the measurement of 
tlie grain must not be made, on any account wdiatever, on the 
flay of the new or Ml moon, nor on a Saturday wiiicli is inaus- 
picious for its performance. The measurement must be com- 
menced at dawn, midday, sunset, or midnight when the malig- 
mmt spii'its are busy Avith something else**^ — 

“ For then, they say, no spirit dares sfcir abroad ; 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

Hamlet. Act I ; Sc. I, 

For the same reasons, the peasantry of the United Prov- 
inces also begin the formation of their heaps of winnowed 
corn either exactly at 12 o’clock in the day, or shortly after 
1 2 o’clock in the ^ 

The taboo against speaking is also observed iu connection 
with the cultivation of cotton in Northern India. In the dis- 
trict of Bareilly, when the cotton seeds sown in tlie fields have 
sprouted and grown up into seedlings, the cult *u' a tor goes to 
the field on the forenoon of a Sunday [Note that it is a ho]\^ 
day and auspicious for the performance of agricultural cere- 
monies, as, for example, of the Sekhraj ceremony ( or 
^ f jr^f ) ^ for the planting of sugarcane in the western districts 


of 1845), p. 117; p. 140. Also Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India (Allahabad Kditiori ot* 1894), 

p. 880. 

^ yCihoxCs, Karnal Settlement Eef^ort Lahore: 188G. p. 174. 
s Orooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 386. 

^ Elliot’s Sxipplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms (Agra Edition 
of 1845), p. 308. 
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<if tlic L'.P.. uad aiso for the performance of many niagieid rites 
lor tile cure of ailmeiits and h}/dropliobia H ■ with some butter, 
sweetmeats, and cakes. He lights a fire by way of sacrifice 
I Compare this with the instances, mentioned suprci. of lighting 
the lire (in the Rohilkhand J3ivision) on the threshing-floor, and 
the fire-offering made (in the Bareilly district) to the heap of 
winnowed grains] and makes an offering of some of the eatabh^s 
‘And €alJ-< the rernatvder hi perfect silence} 

Thi,s taboo is also strictly observed in connection with a 
curious festival which is celebrated in a good many of the 
Feudatory States of Central India. It is known as the Maun 
Ohanmn or the Festival of the Silent Pasturing of Cattle. 
Those who take part, in its celebration get up at the peep of 
dawn, \?ash and bathe, besmear their bodies with oiL and be- 
garland themselves with wreaths of flowers about their necks. 
While they are ‘Undergoing these operations, they ohserce profound 
■Alence and' make their tvanis known by viean^ of gesiureM, Whe.ii 
r.:mry thing is ready, they go to the grazhi/yground in solenui proce-'^- 
sion in profound silence. Every one of the celebrants holds a 
peacock’s feather over liis sliouider foi* the purpose of searing 
away demons. [Compare this with the curious custom of 
frightening the cattle (prevalent in the district of Hoshangabad 
in the Jubbulpur Division, C.P.) in which strings of peacocks’ 
feathers are tied to their horns ^ presumably as spirit-scarersj. 
They remain In. silence with the cattle for an hour or two and then 
come back home. Thereafter, a wrestling-match is held among 
the Ahirs or covvdierds. When the dark shades of evening fall, 
a gan is fired, and the Maharaja breaks liis fast as also his vow 
of silence.'* 

While Oil the subject of rural ceremonies connected with 
the securing of welfare of the cattle, 1 may mention that the 
taboo against speaking and the presence of strangers is also 
observed on the occasion of performing rites for the transfer- 
ence or expulsion of cattle-diseases. Whenever a murrain 
breaks out among the cattle in the Oraon country (in Chhota 
Nagpur), the Oraon bachelors select a day for performing tlie 
above-mentioned ceremony, an intimation of which date is givei! 
by the villago-kotwjlr to all the villagers. On the evening of 
that day, every family in the village places one or more old 
(earthen vessels in front of its hut. After the evening meal has 
been partaken of, all the family-members, save and except the 

J Vide my article North Indian Nolk-Medicine for Hydrophobia and 
ScorpiorirMing in J. and Froc., A.S,B. (H.S.), VoL XI., p. 219; as also 
Orooke’s An Introduction to Popular Beligion and Folklore of Northern 
India (Allahabad Edition of 1804), p. 330. 

2 Bareilli/ Settlement Report. By S. M. Moans. Allahabad : 1874. 

P* 

Settlement Report of Hoshangabad. By Sir C. A. Elliott. Allaha- 
bad : 18t)7. p. 17. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. I., p* 154. 
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baelielors, remain inside their respective lints and obse}'ve Jie 
profoundest silence. At about the' middle of the night, when 
all the earth and air are hushed in perfect silence, the young 
Oraon bachelors gather together at the village-akhra and, 
attiring themselves in nature’s .vestments [.Note that this is a 
nudity-spell meant to frighten away the sjiirit of the disease 
from "the village], arm themselves with cudgels. At a given 
signal, the bachelors, in a state of perfect nudity, gii e chase to 
the village cowherd who is present there with a wooden - 
Ijeil hanging either from his neck or waist. While pursuing 
the latter, they smash with their cudgels all the earthen vessels 
left in front of the huts of the village. They also helahonr with 
their cudgels ivJiom^soever they may hear talking or making any 
sort of noise lohaiever} [With the rest of the ceremony we are 
not concerned, as it is outside the scope of this paper]. 

We have now finished our examination of the taboo against 
speaking as it is observed in connection with various agricul- 
tural ceremonies in Northern India. We should now try to 
find out if any parallel to the aforementioned vow of silence 
exists in European folklore. In our search for it we have been 
successful, for we find that there is. at least, one Europea 
])ractice in the performance whereof perfect silence is main- 
tained, namely, in the making of what is known as the 
cake, Arabella Whimsey says in the Connoisseur, No. ofi: I 
and my two sisters tried the dumb-cake together: you must 
Imow two must make it, two bake it, two lireak it; and the 
third put it under each of their pillov's {hut yon }misf not speak 
a word all the time) , and then you will dream of the man you 
are to have — after that I took a clean shift, and turned it, and 
hung it upon the back of a chair; and very likely my sweet- 
heart would have come and turned it right again ; but I was 
frightened, and cotdd not help speak'ng, lohich'broke the charm. 
I\lany similar practices prevail to this day.” '^ 

Similarly, there are numerous instances, in Eui‘0})ean 
folklore, of the taboo against speaking being prescribed as a 
condition which the hero or heroine must fulfil before he or slu^ 
can achieve a difficult task set to him or her. In a folktale 
from the island of Eiigen, an old heathen king, who had am- 
assed a colossal hoard of jewels and gold, was, for his avarice, 
changed into a great black dog for keeping watch and ward over 
his riches. He can be disenchanted from his canine shape onlv 
by a virgin of immaculate reputation if she can go, naked and 
alone, to his castle on St. John’s Night between twelve and 
one o’clock, bring back as much of the hoarded wealth as she 
can by simrise ivitliout 07 ice looking hehind- her or speaking a 

J The Oraons of Chhota Nagpur. Bv S. C. Rov. Raiirlii : i0]r». 
pp. 253-255. 

^ Supplemmt to the Glossary of Indian Terms. By H M. Elliot , Esnr. , 
B.G.S. Agra : 1845. p. 20. 
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smgle word ^ the violation of which taboos would bring destruc- 
tion on her. In another folktale from Pomerania, an enchanted 
princess can be disenchanted onty if her deliverer would carry 
her to the church yard of Wusseken and place her down there 
in prof otmd silence and iviiliont looking round m the meantime. 
Similar incidents also occur in a mcirclien from Eastern 
Pomeraniad 

^ Now arises the question ; Wlw is profound silence observed 
during the perforniance of the aforementioned agrieiilturai 
operations ? The popular explanation ap|)ears to be that, if 
any talking is done or even if an ejaculation of any kind what- 
ever is uttered, evil spirits would come and deprive the corn of 
its substance and nutritive properties. Is this explanation plau- 
sible ? I think not. I, therefore, venture to propound below 
a theory which seems to me to explain, with at least some 
show of plausibility, the reason why the taboo against speaking 
is observed while the aforementioned agricultural operations 
are in full swing. Now Mr. E. S. Hartland has collected a 
large mass of evidence from which he has shown that super- 
natural beings, without any distmotion whatever, dislike not 
onh?' being recognized and spoken to, but also bemg seen, or 
a.t any rate being watched, and are only willing to manifest 
themselves to human beings at their own s^veet and 
pleasure and for their own purposes.^ Now the Earth -deit^" O}' 
the Earth-Mother is one of these supernatural beings. 

I have already shown that when primitive man first attemj:)- 
ted to produce food by cultivating the soil, he keenly observed 
all that helped or hindered him. While he and his women-follv 
recognised the sun -spirit and rain-Sjpirit as beneficent agents 
striving to help them, the Earth, great and kindly, in whose 
very self the seed was embedded, stood forth conspicuously 
above all, as the one agent which helped them greatly. They, 
therefore, came to look upon the Earth as the sole agent who. 
^with or without the aid of the sky- or heaven-spirit, supplied 
their wants. The next step was that they came to look upon 
the Earth in the light of a spirit or goddess. The Earth, there- 
fore, in the capacity of the Giver of Sustenance, has come to 
he reverenced and worshipped among many primitive races of 
])eopIe all over the w^orld, as is evidenced by the numerous rites 
and ceremonies performed by them for ensuring a bountiful 
yield of crops, fertility in woman herself and in cattle."’ 

While the operations of sowing the seeds, heaping up the 
harvested crops, threshing out and wimiowing the same, and 


J The Science of Fairy Tales. By B. S. Hartland, F.S. A., London : 
Walter Scott. 189J . pp. 236-7 ; 242. ‘ 

Op. cit.^ p. 69- 

^ Vide my article The Worship of the Earth-Mother in The Hindustan 
Review for July 1916, p. 47. 
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iiieasuring tlie cleaned grains are going on, the .h]arili"Motlier, 
who is believed to have helped the agriciiltiiiists in sowing and 
growing their crops, is supposed to be present at; i;he scenes 
thereof. It is for hei- proi)itiation tliat the little nameless acts 
of worship, which have been set forth above in detail, are per- 
forjned. Now there is evidence in European folklore to show 
that the Earth-goddess or the Earth-Mother dislikes beitig seen 
or spoken to. In the island of Riigen in ihe Baltic Sea, tli(‘ 
god (less Bertha, who is identified by the Roman liistorian 
Tacikis with the Mother Earth or the goddess of the soil, to 
\vhose kindly offices the produce of the land would be attribn ■ 
ted, in whose name and In- whose pennission ^vo^Id all agricul- 
tural operations be performed, had her dwelling in the Hertha- 
burg. Often on moon-lit nights she comes out attended by her’ 
maids to bathe in the lake. Whoever looks upon her while 
slie is pcrfoiming her ablutions, is drawn down to the lake and 
engulfed in its depths.^ It would thus appear that, while the 
agricultural operations go on, she is believed to be present at 
the scenes thereof and. therefore, to object to her being seen 
by any except the operators themselves. As she is a suj)er-- 
natural Ixung, slu‘ does not like that anybody should speak to 
frer or ]wofane the scene of her hallowed preserrce by breaking 
the sileiiCfe that reigns thereover. Oonseqiientl}^ the agricul- 
turists themselves, who take part in tliese operations, also 
observe profound silence. 


1 Hartland’s The Science of Fairy Tales (Edition 1801), pp, 71, 89. 



5. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XX¥IlL. 

-The n«merat!oii of the articles below Is contlncied 

from p. 140 of the ' Jowmal and Proceedings"' 
for 1916, 

170. The Drachme of the Sassanian Qoebh BorIn. ', 

Ie the sNumismatic Supplement Mo. XFI, Art. 99, by 
Mr. Tbanawalla is a description of the rare ** dirham of Queen 
Purandukht/' belonging to my friend Mr. Maneck R. Settna, 

The mint monogram on this drachma is given In the des- 
cription as (ram), but on referring. to the illustration I' felt, 
unable to accept this rendering, the correct version being 
iiodoubtedly (nihch). The owner, in order to enable me 
to confirm my opinion, courteously gave me an opportunity of 
inspecting the coin, with the result that 1 have no hesitation 
in declaring the reading to be incorrect and misleading. 

Mordtmaiin reads the monogram as ‘‘nach” and would 
identify the mint with Nakhjevan, situated on the Araxes on 
the Russo- Persian frontier. This rendering is very doubtful. 
The ^ is indisputable, but the intermediate letter, composed 
of two strokes rounded off and not resembling A, has the first 
part complete and distinct, while the second forms the head of 
H. In preferring nihch to nach I am supported by De Morgan, 
who argues that the reading of Mordtmann can be accepted 
only if his interpretation of A be given the Pahlavi value of 
IvH, a condition prohibited by the distinctness of the letter I. 
He suggests as the mint name Nihchavan, but unfortunately 
he has not indicated the situation of this town. 

The suggested similarity of monogram with that in Doni , 
PL XXIV, fig. 38, noted in the description, does not exist. 
On the contrary the monogram tallies exactly with that on 
fig. 35 of the same plate and also with fig. 19 on PL XXIX. 

According to Mordtmann the mint ^‘ram"’ occurs only 
till the end of the reign of Kbusrau Parviz (628 a.c.). The 
mint “nihch ’ " is found frequently on the drachmas of the ephe- 
meral sovereigns between J^usrau Par viz and Yezdegerd 
Shahriyar. I have a coin of the second regnal year of Hor- 
mazd V bearing the monogram nihch,"’ exactly resembling 
that on the coin under review. 

An important part of the obverse legend has been omitted 
altogether. This is the monogram above the word y ^3^! (af- 
zutu) behind the head of the Queen. This monogram Mordt- 
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mann gives as (zamaiiL) = for ever; but froui tJie IcgiUMl 
oil the gold coin of Kobad described by .Droiiiii wo may iiiCoi 
that it is the shortened form oi* {jaubam). wlii^h' 

obverse legend of the gold coin is^, in Pahlavi ofiaraci ers* 

(janba.nl afzilb the meaning of this |)hra.Si‘ arrording 0 ‘ 
'Droiiin being “the glory of the young prince/** In iny opiniou 
the monogram in question is nothing but the word “afzu/^ 
its gradual development being indicated by an examination liisi 
of the legend on the obverse behind the head in Dorn, P!, 
XXVI 3 fig. 1, secondly those on figs. 11, 12 and 14 of t!\e snino 
p,lat© and fig. 20 on PI XXVIIj and lastly PI. XXVffId lig. 0 . 
,lt would appear therefore that the evolulioii of the monogram 
commenced in the latter part of the reigti of Iforma/d 1 \' ami 
was complete by the early years of the reign of liiuisra-ii Pa-rviz . 
The surprising feature is its appearance side by side with ilu* 
same word in its entire form. It seems as if this were due lu 
ignorance on the part of the die-sinkers, who possibly regarded 
the conventional form of “ afzu as a necessary appendage h? 
the monogram itself. 

What is the true name of this Queen ? Tiie Persians called 
her = Puran-dukht, and thus she has been desig- 

nated by later Oriental and European ^x-riters : but tfie sulHx 
‘dukht’ obviously indicates, for the sa,ke of disimadion, tin* 
sex of the princess, and it is clear from the eonto!np(>rary IH - 
zantine writers, who never designate her except by the uaim^ 
of Boran, that the Persian authors of the Muhammadan epoch 
changed the first letter into ^ p/ The fictitious Persian form 
of Puran-dukht should be rejected, as w<dl as TaiiranduklU . 
a popular mediaeval rendering Which was clearly due to dis- 
placement of the diacritical dots. The true spelling of tiu* 
name is therefore Boran, this being the Arabic ami Persian 
pronunciation of the correct Greek form fhpdv. 

Queen Boran was the daughter of Kimsran Parvr/ am! 
sister of Kobad Sheroe and Queen Azarml-dukht. Their mother 
was the Princess Mary, daughter of the Emperor l\Iaurice. 
After her suffering several reverses from the Arabs the in- 
habitants of Madain (Ctesiplion) , then the western capita! 
of the empire, revolted and Boran was deposed in October 
631, the fact of her subsequent murder being recorded by 
Dronin, 

As Boran, according to the majority of the historians, 
reigned for 16 or 17 months only, it is surprising to find coins 
of her third regnal year. The Sassanian sovereigns, however, 
reckoned the regnal years according to tlie calendar and not 
from the date of accession; so that a ruler ascending the 
tJirone in the last month of the Persian year would enter liis 
second regnal year on the first day of the following month. 
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111 tills case Boran entered on her third year in the fourteenth 
month of her reign. According to the calculations of Noeldeke 
Queen Boraii began to reign in the summer of 630 and was 
deposed in the autumn of 631. ■ As the Persian year ran from 
June to June, we can safely place her accession in May or the 
begiiinlng of June 630. Thus: — . . 

May to 16th June 630, about one month of reign, 1st year. 

17th June 630 to 16th June 631, 2nd year. 

17th June to October 631, about four months of reign, 3rd 
year. 

This makes in all about seventeen months of reign, with the 
two extreme dates of May 630 and October 631. Obviously 
tlierefore coins of the first regnal year, as that under considera- 
tion, must be extremely rare, as the issues of the first month 
were probably, but not necessarily, very limited. 

PuRBOONJBE D. J. PaRUOK, 


171. The Dirham-i-Shar‘aI. 

Among the exceedingly varied and often artistically exe- 
eiited issues of the Mughal Mints, the ‘ ^ legal drachms ^ ’ of 
Aiirangzeb possess no small interest, at least for the collector 
who can bring historical information to bear on Numismatic 
enquiry, and can, at the same time, illustrate the often imper- 
fect annals of the Musalman rulers by their coins. These 
curious dirhams are so very rare as to be absolutely unrepre- 
sented even in the Indian Museum, and altogether only one 
or two specimens are known of the issue of one or other of 
about five Mints (Allahabad, Patna, Katak, Labor and 
Multan. Whiteliead, P.M.C. xxvi). But if their scarcity is 
not a little provoking, the silence of the Muhammadan chronic- 
lers, who are never weary of filling pages with banal descrip- 
tions of pageants and ceremonies, honours and titles and even 
presents and xirodigies, about the date, the object, or the 
circumstances connected with the is^ue of this currency, is 
almost exasperating. There is not a word about them in the 
valuable Introduction to the Indian Museum Catalogue, 
and all that Mr. Whitehead says of them is that ^'apparently, 
they had some hearing on dowry and the Muhammadan Law.'’ 
(P.M.C. Introduction, xxv-xxvi). In another place, he appends 
the following note»: — 

‘‘According to the Muhammadan Law, a property-owner 
must possess assets of the value of 200 dirhams before he becomes 
liable to the tax of SlO (alms). Taking the value of the dirham 
to be that fixed by the Khalifah ’Umr (Omar), ten of these 
dirhams are equivalent to seven Misqdls. Sucli a dirham is 
called a legal dirham, and it seems that Aurangzeb had speci- 
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men a>ms made of- the original value so ilmfc Im 
riiiglit know whatwx aetimlly was, ami migfil be asw^ssed 

to alms strictly on the bi^ls of the ancients la,w-Imoks. 

'The amount- of' property subject to the ia\ td Zaku- 
(alms) is called 'a . A fiwlb m;iy c^msisl' of lioeh,’- , 

chattels, money, etc. Anisab of silver is equivaJtuif- tt> 2ih> 
dirhams. Every ten of these dirhaois fiiiist weigfi kcvcu 
odsqdls, Ce., I. 7/10 mis/ial ( ). 8iieh JMliiiiam 

is called a legal Mrlmm ^ According io tlic 

aJ)ovc data, the- weight of a Irgal dJrham> is 44*6 grains/ ’ 
(16., p, 437). ■■ ■/■ 

Now this is, the . question that lies befort' us- Is it 
possible to subatantiata' either of these conjectures In (dJicr 
words, is, it in oiir, -power to quote from aity of the coutem- 
poraneous histories /of Anrangzob any reference, direoi oi 
indirect, connecting 4,1:1686 dirhams with t!ie payment of dowricNs. 
the assessment of zaMi^ or the levying of any otlier tax or dm* 
which it was the duty of the B^iithbil to pay and the privilege 
of their rulers to demand, according to the nccreditt.nl exponents 
of the Miihamimdan:,Law ? I am not aware t-ha.t a.ny ^^uch 
testimony has been actually citetl, aiul I may im t.hereft>!v 
perjaitted to quote the little that i have been a,.h!e to glean i)?-. 
the subject. Let me tirst take the question a,s it ri?lat'es to 
dowries, and mention tiio only irmtaJice within my kn<4wh,alge, 
in which the dowry of a daughterdndaw of Aurangwdi was 
fixed, by the express ordm*s of the Empenw, a.t five hiindrc^d 
of these new-fangled dlrhatm, Tlic pa-ssage cH'curs in the 
acontempomrj chronicle which was written 
in 1122 A.H. (1710 a.o.) by Muhammad Saq! Mustaid liliaii, 
Munshi or Secretary to ‘ Inayat-ullah Kiian, the Wazir of 
Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘11am I. In his account of the ovimts of 
the year 1092 a,h, this writer says: 

b CSgJJ’vf **?**^y'l^^ 

h ,y j, 45ljr*** 

, ,, V 

AJUwtt Ca^JjW a*? 4AC 

■ " ^ ■ '.'1^ 

* j« 3L4 !j 

(Bibliotheca Indioa Text, p. 210, 11. 10-20). 

“On the thirteenth of Rajab [1092 a.h.] Sidi Yahya 
escorted Shahrbanu, the daughter of ‘IdilshSh of Bij5pBr, 
and she entered the Harem of Honour. On the twentieth ol 
Rajab she had the feliojity of having her marriage with tin* 
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Prince Muhammad A' azam consummated. The Emperor him- 
, self had bound the chaplet on [to the forehead of the Prince],. 
The Qazi ^Abd-u-s Salam read the marriage ser Fie e in the Mosque, 

The, dowry was ^ fixed at five hundred dirhams, in . aecordance: 
with the practice . of His Holiness, the Best of Ifmtkmd [i.e. r 
the 'Prophet Muhammad], oniahom he Blessings and Peaced^, ■ 

' It would appear that in his zeal to re-establish in India 
the legalistic system of the Early -Caliphate, and restore the 
'^simple life’’ characteristic of the primitive days of Islam, 
Aiirangzeb m,ade an endeavour to abolish the demand and 
payment of extravagant . sums as dower, which, had become 
customary in his day. Beware, make not large settle- 
ments, ” the Prophet had said, “ upon women-; because if 
great settlements .were a cause of greatness in the world, and 
of righteousness before God, surely, it \yoiild be most proper 
for the Prophet of God to make them.” ( Mishkdt-al-MasdhiJi , 
Book XIII). According to Muhammadan Law, the wife is not 
entitled to a dower of more than ten dirhams in those eases 
in which a larger sum has not been previously fixed upon.” 
(Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, pp. 91, 314). "‘The early 
Hanafi Lawyers,” sa 3 ?s Mr. Ameer ‘AM, “ fixed ten.' ' dwham.:S 
(equal to about five or six francs), as the minimum for dower. 
The Miilikis inhabiting a poorer and less populous country tliaai 
that in which the early Hanafi lawyers fiourislied, consider 
three dirhams (one franc and eighty centimes) as the lowest 
sum which can be given by way of Saddk or Mahr ^ 
ThevSe minima have been abandoned for a long time, and it 
lias become customary in different countries to fix the amount 
of dower entirely by a consideration of the circumstances of the 
husband and wife. In India, for example, among that portion 
of tlie Musalman community which occupies an analogous 
position to the upper middle class of English society, the 
amount of dower ranges from Rs. 4,000 to 40,000. In 
Behar, the latter is, generally speaking, the customary dower ; 
in lower Bengal, there is no custom. Among the lower classes, 
the 3-fahr varies from Rs. 50 to 400. In princely families the 
dower consists of several lacs of Rupees^ [Muliammadarb Law, 
H, 383). 

In another place, the same authority tell us : “ The Prophet 
did not enunciate any fixed rule as to the amount of dower. He 
expressly left it to custom and local usages, but as he appears 
to have settled five hundred dirhams upon Maimuna, the Shiahs 
consider that amount to be the Mahr4-Sunnat. The Radd-ul 
Muhtar says the dower of ‘ ‘ our Lady ’ ’ Fatima was 400 dir- 
hams,” (iUd,,ll^ 382 note). It is clear that iii fixing the dower 
of the Bijapur princess at five hundred dirhams , Aurangzeb took 
as his model the practice of the Prophet in the case of Maimona. 
But not content with cutting down the amount, he appears to 
have dreamt of introducing along with it a currency, of whicli 
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the deiioiBiimtion, the weight and the lege.!id wei'o ail bcirrowed 
from tlie practice, and associated with tlie sacnn'i meiiiory of: 
those Apostolic rulers, ^Umar. tlie Discriminator, and 'Usiiirui 
the Lord of the Two Lights.' The opposition he met with from 
his own children, and probably also tlie vis inaiifv of a con- 
servative and obscurantist priesthood, appear to have apetHlily 
convinced him of the futility of his elforts* in oiir i>wn days, 
die Amir 'Abdii-r-Khxhmrm of Afghrmistan, linding that *\some 
important and iniSuential families used to get their s<ms- 
in-law to sign such large aniounts of dowry for their wivi\s 
against their wish that it was impossible for tiiem to pay/' 
fixed the maximum amount even for princes of the royal 
family at Rs, 3,000 and the minimum at Rs. 3tH). (Life, Ihig. 
Trans. II, 67.) 

■ Indeed , this case of the Bij apur Princess is the only one that 
I have been able to tind, and I feel that I slioiild be conveying 
an absolutely misleading idea of its real significance , if I did lug- 
add the following facts of collateral interest . These are that there 
are no less than thirty^six other notices of the marriages of Royal 
Princes or great nobles within the covers of the Mamir-i- 
'Alm/igiri itself, that in eight of these cases, the various 
amounts of the dowry, stipulated are expressly mentioned in 
Rupees only (fifty-thousand to six lacs), that the above in*- 
stanee was the only one in which it was fixa^l in dirlimm, and 
that a marriage is recorded only four days afterwards, in wlu‘(,di 
the Kabifi or Mahr was fifty-tlioiisand Rupees. [For thesse 
notices, see the Bibliotheca Indica Text, pp. 20, 37, 73 
(Rs. 1,80,000), 74, 78 (six lacsof Rupees), 110, 112, 114, 119 (five 
lacs of Rupees), 120, 124 (two lacs of Rupees), 125 (four lacs of 
Rupees), 148, 152, 155, 158, 166, (two lacs of Rupees), 167, 2,1 1 
(fifty thousand Rupees), 221, 225, 247, 248, 250, 274, 284 (two 
lacs of Rupees), 312, 347, 372, 374, 473, 479, 480, 482, 496.] 

Let us now^' see if these Mrlmms are referred to in conriec*- 
tiou with any other tax or due sanctioned by Musalman jurists. 
Our thoughts at once turn to the Jizya or Poll-tax, the payment 
of which was obligatory on all Zim7nis, and which Aurang- 
zeb re-imposed on the Hindus and others of his non- Moslem 
subjects, after the lapse of more than a century. I will now 
proceed, accordingly, to quote an illuminative passage whicii 
occurs in regard thereto in the MiratA^Ahmadi of ‘Ali Muham- 
mad Shan. The author was Diwan of Gujarat in the reign 
of Muhammad ShMn, and he has written a history of the Pro- 
vince under Mughal rule, which is truly remarkable for the 
wealth of statistical detail that is buried in its pages. 
Among other things, he informs us that no less than five lacs 
of Rupees were annually realized fay the Jizya in tliis single 
province, and he quotes extracts from the Imperial Patman 
by which it was redmposed. 

After defining the Ahhi-Zimma, as the People of the Book 
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(Jews and Christians), Magians (Zoroastrians) and, Idolators, 
and exempting from payment women, the young, the blind, 
the lame, the insane, and the destitute poor, the Farman goes 
on to say : 

iLphi'^lb 3^ CIama.^ 

xJk^fp ^ *^f ^rfiolxJ S,i<Aist>, ^ ^ ^ 

d ^'*** )'^ i , 4? ^'^ 3^ uAliii'O' y ls.iMOjp,/0 ‘4’ 

^AIjCD ^* 1 " C^IJJ 

jfX^Akhj (jjiJf ^ laAMj-ix) ^ Jvlii 

^^fjf 5J*iU b yjA jt IsS cu««3f j>.LU Ju-j? 

j._>,Ixi s^ iX *-L*.«i«,iT^Aft5 ^ ;^:wb (isAiS vJl>.*<vv,)7 JsL-w^l-* ^ 

t>-wb 0.^ 3^^ 3^^^ 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph, 1307 a.h., Part I, 
313 (collated with a manuscript). 

Secondly, — Every year, twelve dirhams should be taken 
from the Faqir, twenty-four dirhams from the Mutawassat and 
forty-eight from the Gliani, But as dirhams are, as a matter of 
fact, not current, three tolahs and one masha and three-fourths 
and one-twentieth of a masha of silver may be taken from the 
Faqir, and twice as much from the Mutawassat and the double 
of the latter from the Ghani. They should not insist [on re- 
ceiving payment in any particular medium]. If any one gives 
Rupees, they should be taken [accepted], if they contain the 
same weight of silver. And dirhams should he taken \acceptedi\ 
after dirhams are in circulation. 

Thirdly, — As there is a dijfference of opinion as to the in- 
terpretation of [the words] Ohani, Mutawassat and Faqir, they 
should act according to the following interpretation. He is 
the Ghani [lit. Rich] who has property worth ten-thousand 
dirhams or more. The Mutawassat (Jlit, Middling) is he whose 
goods are worth more than two hundred dirhams, and the 
Faqir {lit, poor) is he whose possessions are less than two 
hundred dirhams 

Detailed instructions are then given to the effect that the 
Jizya should be brought by the payer in person and not sent 
by a messenger, that the payer should stand while the collec- 
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tor remained sitting, that the collocior should plueo his ha-inl 
over that ot“ the payer, and take the nu>!iey out- of ik 'Tito 
Ghmii {Ricli^ were at lil>ei’ty to pay tlie whole a,iiiiouut' at oiuiu 
the Alutawassai {Middling) might pay it in two iusi aitiumts, 
and the Faqir (Poor) in four. It is also provided ihai t.fu^ tax 
■should be remitted on conversion to Islam a.ml it w'u-s to i‘easi‘ 
also in case of death. . 

These statements are so explicit, ami the (»xfdaim.tioii i 
furnish of the origin of these coins is so sat/isfa.otory, thiit it is 
scarcely necessary to say much by way of eomiiient. H- is 
clear that these dirhams were not current wlion this h^mmu 
was issued about Safar 1090 am,, as the M(msir4-' Alamijici 
expressly tells us. (Bibl. Indica Text, f>. 174. Billot am! 
.Dowson VII, p. '29(3 note). It is also plain that they were 
first, coined some time afterwards, in fulfiimont. oC the promise 
made' in the Parman, and with the object of making it easy 
for the Zimmis to pay, and the oliieers to retadve, the taix 
, as it ' had been .paid ■ and levied in the days of the Khalils 
of old. We know that ‘‘the Caliph Omar, during his time, 
taxed those xvho were not of his faith, at the rate of IS 
dirhams for persons 'of condition, 24 for tiiosr^ of the middle 
class, and 12 for the lowest class. Tins was ealletl t.he tlaziyah 
(capitation-tax).*’ Ain4-Akbarl„ trans. d'arridt., V<iL II, p. 57, 
See also tlie Hedayat, Book IX, (!ap. IT a-nd VIII. 

■ After having seen how closely Auraiigzidi followed the 
example of Umar . in this and other instances, let me now 
say a few words about the equivalent weight in silver of twelve 
dirhams. -.This, is expressly statixl to be .1 l.olils, I imaslia am! 
three-fourths : and one-twentieth of a masku.. With the tola 
of 180 and ^'., tho'^'mas'ha'. of. ■ 15 grs. this would amount to 
540 +. 15 4- ==: 567 gra. -'- Divided by 12, this would fix the 
gross weight of the dirham at .47*25 grs. — a result which approxi- 
mates very closely the' actual weight of the Bpecimens ifi 
our Museums . {Whitehead, :.'P.M.C. Nos. 1959 and 2271) and 
private cabinets, and also the theoretical limit arrived at by 
the most .recent continental ' authorities on Early Musalmaii 
Metrology. The most 'probable weight,” says Zanibaur, ‘‘ is 
2*97 grammes, which best agrees with the extant coins and 
glass-weights, as well as with the coin-weights of the time of 
AhMuqtadir (am /295-320 = 908-932 a.o), discovered by E. T. 
Rogers in the Faiyum, (E. V. Zambaur, in Hoiitama’s En- 
cyclopaedia of Islam, article Dirham)* Decourdeinanche has 
arrived at the figure 2*83 grammes by a series of in^nious 
calculations. (J. A. Decourdemanche, Etude Metrologiquo et 
Numismatique sur les Misqals et Dirhams Arabes, 1908). 

2*97 grammes 45*8 grains; 2*83 grammes 5 = 43*8 grains. 

The next question is, had these dirliams any conneotioo 
with the assessment of Z^hat also ? In other words, were they 
issued by Aurangzeb with the object that lifs “subjects might 
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be assessed to aims strictly on the basis of the ancient Law 
.Books?’’ It is impossible to answer the question in the 
affirmative. It is almost equally difficult to give a definite 
reply in the negative. All that can be said, in the present 
state of knowledge, is that no direct evidence has yet come to 
liand of the connection, and that the indirect evidence that is 
.available is rathe,r against than in favour of the supposed 
connection. This indirect evide.nce I may be now permitted 
to summarise. Of the three contemporary^ chronicles of Au- 
rangzeb which have been published, the ' Mamgir-ndmeli ^ th.^ 
Blaasir4~^ Alamgiri and the MuntahJiahu4-Luhab^ the first tells 
113 nothing whatever about the matter. The author of the 
Maasir has a solitary reference to the zakdt in the long and 
perfervid eloge at the end of the volume, and states that be- 
fore his accession, Aiirangzeb used scrupulously to pay the 
caMf. that w^as.doe on his food and clothing, that after com- 
ing to the throne, he devoted to that purpose the proceeds of 
several villages and two or three salt-producing tracts which 
were appropriated to the privy purse, and that he gave the 
entire income from these sources to the Arbdb*i-Istahqdq-—' 
deserving persons. {Bib. Ind. Text, p. 525). The little that 
may be gleaned from IQi-^fi Kir an ’s Muntakhabu4-Lubab is 
slightl}^ more to the purpose, and may be read in Dowson’s 
translation, which, as usual, expresses the general sense of the 
passage correctly enough, but is deficient in critical exactness, 
ivhafi us that an order was promulgated exempt- 

ing the commercial goods of Musalmans, from tax throughout 
the dominion of Hindustan. ^ The Revenue Officers 

then reported that Musalmans passed the goods of 

Hindus in their names, and .thus t.he payment of the zakdt 
prescribed by the law was avoided. So an order was given 
that, according to the Law, two and a half per cent should be 
taken from Musalmans and five per cent from Hindus.” 
(Elliot and Dowson, History of India, VII, 293). 

The last vsenteoce is of some importance and it is neces- 
sary to quote the historian’s actual words: 
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(Bib. Ind. Text, IL 230.) 

He commanded that in conformity with ancient usage 
and the Illustrious Law, Rupees two and a half should be 
exacted for every hundred from Musalmans and Rupees five 

from ..Hindus.” ' 

It is not unworthy of note that there is an express refer- 
ence here to Rupees, and nothing whatever is said about assess- 
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iiig either the Faithful or the- Infidel fo in iiirhow^^ 

though the order referred to by Khfifi was iasntal soiiu^ 

time alter their actual coinage. . 

I iiow^ come to the MfmBBAkmaJi , of whieli the wriier 
again quotes the ipsisshm iwsba of iixe ImperieJ Farfiiiliis on 
the subject of The first of these is dut-i^d 4i.h Shaavwai 

1075 AJL and was issued with the object (fi‘ cluing . uiiuo 
for all, with the u.nequ.a.1, rates at which tln^ wm hwdeti 

in different parts of 'the Impe.rial dominions, and establisliiiig a 
uniform rate of “one in forty'’ (21 pen* centd for 
and “two in forty” (5 per cent) for Hindus. (iJirflbl-Aiimmfi. 
Bombay Lithograph- 1307 a.h.j Part 1, pp. 272-73). By the 
second,* bearing date 25 Zilq*ad 1077 iMrwalinfui rricr- 
chants were exempted from payment of the tax, which eon- 
tinned to be levied from the goods of the Hindu traders. 
(Ibid,, pp, 280-81). ■ ■■ The third re-imposed it. on ilie former on 
the 5th of Rabi-ul-Awwal of the 25t]i Regnal year (1093 .4 ii ) 
on account of their collusion with Hindus for the purpose of 
defrauding the Exchequer (Ibid,, pp. 315*i(>}, The 
w’'as issued in 1099 a.h, and enjoined that the tax should In 
levied not, as heretofore, in tlie place wluu’o tiie goods had 
been purchased, but in that where they were actually so!(h 
(Ibid., pp. 335-6). Ten years afterwards (1109 a.h,) theiuh 
was again altered and it was di'.terinimHl, foi’ fiscal r(\asous, 
to revert to tiie old practice of realizing the Tui’ffnn ilie phua 
of purchase. (IMdVpp. 357-58). 

Now there is no referencie whatefor t.o those Diriiliiiii-i- 
Shar'aiinany onev. of -"these 'five documents, althoiigli tlia last, 
three were all issued ajUt .the coinage of tlie d.irhaiii9. .liad 
commenced about the 24th Regnal year (1092) to wliicli the 
specimen in the Punjab Museum belongs, (Whitehead, P.MJ 
No. 1950). It must be remembered also that the mkdl was an 
ad valorem duty, and as the value of the goods of merchant.- 
were entered in their Bills of Lading and Invoices only in 
Rupees, the Revenue Officers must have found it very iacoin 
venient to levy the duty in any other medium than the current 
coin of the Realm, Indeed, in determining tlie value of tim 
nisab or minimum exempted from the payment of zakdt !>>■' 
the Law of the Prophet, Aurangzeb himself found it necessary 
to express its equvalent in two of these Parmans (the first 
and the third), only in Rupees (Rs. 52-8 and Rs. 54-12-0). 
(Mirdt, pp, 278 and 316.) It is possible to deny any slgiiili- 
cance to this fact, but it may also be maintained with reasoiu 
that if the Emperor had seriously intended to make the rriMf 
payable, optionally or otherwise, in the new-fangled dirhams, 
he would have employed the plirase 200 dirhams, or at least 
the alternative expression * 200 dirkamB or Ms, 52-8 ’ (or Ms. 
54.12-6), 

I am aware that this is ’at best a negative argument, and 
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fcliat the silence of these documents on the subject is far from 
"Coneliisiv'e. I have however thought it my duty to state the 
other side of the case, so far as my knowledge will permit. 

Briefly, we may say with some confidence that these 
legal dirhams had their origin in, and' were the direct result 
of, Atirangzeb’s re- imposition of the Jizya. Of this, we have 
a confirmation in the fact that the. only Emperor in whose 
times the issue of these pieces appears to have been revived, 
was Farrukhsiyar. A solitary specimen of this re-issue in the 
Punjab Museum is of the 6th Regnal year {Whitehead, P.M:C. 
Ho. 2271). We have the testimony of Khali .Kltan to the effect 
that in that very year an order was passed for levying the 
Jizya strictly from the Hindus, that this was done at the 
instance of Hnayat-o-llah Khan, who had been Aurangzeb’s 
own Munshi and now became Financial Minister, and that it 
gave great offence to Ratan Chand, the Hindu Diwan and facto- 
tum of the alhpowerful Sayyad ^Abdullah (E. B. VII, pp. 462 
and 447. Muntahhhu4-Luhab, 11,775. See also the S%ar-a « 
MuiaMiarin. Eng. trans., Calcutta Reprint 1902, 1, p. 105). 

Secondly, they appear to have been also connected with 
Aurangzeb’s proj(3cted reform in regard to the reduction of the 
extravagant amounts which had then come to be demanded 
as malir. 


But it is impossible to say in the present state of know- 
ledge, that they were issued with the object that the subjects 
may be assessed to alms or zahat on the basis of the Mint 
Law Books.” This part of the question must, for present, 
remain undecided, and we must wait for further evidence on 

that head. tt tt - - 

S. H. Hodivala. 


P.S . — I have followed the manuscript referred to in taking 
the weight of silver equivalent to 12 Dirhams as 3 Tolas, 
and 1 +(| -f Masha, and supposed it to stand for 567 grs. 
at 180 grs. to the Tola. If the weight of the Mughal Tola was, 
as some competent writers believe, 186 grs. Troy, this would 
amount to 585Y-h grs. in the aggregate, and give an average 
weight of 48 Jg grs. for the single Dirham. In the Bombay 
Lithograph of the Mirat4-Ahmadi , the weight of silver is thus 
stated ; aAIxs j 5 

It is clear that here is scarcely in its proper place, and 
the interpolation of ^ in the middle is also open to some 

suspicion ; but supposing that the meaning is 3 Tolas, 1 Masha, . 
B Surkhs (i.e. Raiis) and of a Masha, the weight of 

silver would, at 180 grs. to the Tola, be 564 | grs. (540 + 15 
+ 5;| + 3| + f), and we should have an average of 47pg- grs. 
only for the Dirham. If the Tola is supposed to be equivalent 
to i86 grs. this would result in an aggregate weight of 583| grs. 
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(558 + 15i 4 5] 4- 3| 4 for 12 Dirluyo.s, n.iHl the 
of 48;!7, gi's. fer tile Dirham, The dilfereuee is not' of any .uivai 
oonseqneiice, and it is clear at any rate Uiat I lie l>irli;un wta- 
valoed at a little more than four annas* AiH'oiHlini!; lo IIk' 
contemporary writer quoted in donathnn Seott^s liislcn‘\ of 
the .Dekkan (II. 149), a rielr Hindu, possess! luo Ihoiisariei 
rupees worth of property, was bound to pa>' Thfriet'n Rupet'^. 
This corresponds, obviously, to tho 48 Dirlmins wliieli flu* 
Ohani or wealthy man, possessing ten tluaisiwul Diiha-ins. was 
obliged to contribute, and the Dirhams must theia^forr* !iavt‘ 
been equal to 16 x 13 = 208 "4-43 annas, Ia\ 4 annas and a 
quarter. 

S. H. H. 

172. ‘‘A NEW TYPE OE SlLVER DlEUAM OB' THE SaSSANIAX 

Monahch ZaMASIMJaM'ASF)^ 

My attention was drawn recently to the article thus milititnl 
by Mr. Thanawalla, thanks to the kinchies< of my learned friend 
Dr. J. J. Modi in putting at my disposal the hack numbers 
the Numismatic Supplement. Careful consideration of the des- 
cription and the illustration of the coin leads me tlofiaitely io 
the conclusion that the drachme in (|uestion is not attributahh* 
to Zamasp but was issued by lilnisrau L I would hesitati' 
come forward were it not for the following forcible reasons. 

In the first place we have to consider tlm form of the 
crowns depicted on the coins of these two sovereigns, following 
the advice of Thomas who declares that most cases, oven 
where the legends are hopelessly obscure or oblitorat^ed, we can 
place our specimens with the utinost certainty by the test of 
the form of the crown” (Sassanians in Persia, p. 26). Now 
all the coins of Zamasp hitherto published Imve the crescent 
and star above the middle of the crown, whereas the cuhi 
under discussion bears these symbols above the front edge, 
over the forehead, an arrangement followed invariably in the 
coins of Khusrau L This important difference is illustratcTl 
clearly by the two coins depicted on Plate XXVIII which a(*« 
companied the same number of the Supplement. 

Secondly, the coins of Zamasp always bear the represeot n 
tion of a boy, a statement supported by the remark of Drouin 
that ''on all the coins the king is represented witii an infant 
who jb^nds him a crown.” [Revue Arch6ologiqiie, 1898; vide 
also Dorn, PI. XVIII.] 

The device of the crescent over the shoulders of the 
inonarch may be considered another peculiarity of tlie coins of 
Suisrau I {vide Dorn, PI XXII, XXIIl, XXIV and XXV). 

^ jr.A.S.B., Vol VIII, Ho. 11* Numismatio Bimplomorifc Ho XX. 
p, 536. 
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On the other hand I am unaware of any coin of Zamasp bear- 
ing a crescent in the field of the obverse. Similarly the star be- 
hind the head is a constantly recurring device on the coins of 
liiiusrau I, but is never, I believe, found on those of Zamasp. 

Of still more importance is the actual legend. On the coins 
of Zamasp the name Is given usually in the abbreviated form 
of Zam, as admitted by Mr. Tiianawalla, and occurs but rarely 
in full Mordtmanii (Z.D.M.G., 1865, p. 440) describes adraclime 
of this king on the obverse of which he believes the full name 
to be legible; and in Dorn (PL XVIII, fig. 8) we find a solitary 
specimen with Zamasp in its entirety, having Zam on the right 
and Asp on the left of the crown. No coin yet discovered, 
however, bears merely the second half of the name, and in the 
case under discussion I would submit that not only is the read- 
ing = untenable but that my rendering of instead 

of = Sins(rui) is both natural and convincing. The first 

portion of the inscription is composed of the latter half of a ’ ’ 
and ‘‘u’’ and the second letter is unquestionably The 

first stroke of the “ a” is not apparent, but the u ” is very 
distinct (cf. Dorn, Pi. XXII, fig. 6; also PL XXII, fig. 14, PL 
XXV, fig. 56, and PL XXVi, figs. 10 and 14). 

I refer to the coin illustrated by Dorn (Pi. XXII, fig. 6) 
more particularly as it was struck at the same mint (Merv) as 
that under discussion, and consequently we may expect to find 
iu both the same local characteristics in script ; peculiarities in 
writing being almost as common as local distinctions in dialect. 
The coin given by Dorn is of the fourth regnal year, while that 
under review is of the third, and the two present a marked 
similarity in almost every respect. This similarity is most 
striking in the case of the first two letters of the obverse 
legend. I have in my own cabinet a coin of the fifth regnal 
year of Kb^israu I from the same mint, and this again dis- 
plays almost identical characteristics, save it bears on the ob- 
verse behind the head the additional word afzu; the legend 
lihos (rui) bearing a distinct resemblance to that on the coin 
under examination. Ill the list of mints given by Mordtmann 
{Z.D.M.G., XXXIV, 1880, p.l09) the mint city of Merv is not 
mentioned as issuing coins of the third year of Zamasp, and this 
year is similarly omitted in the history of the Merv mint by 
De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, 1913, p. 349). 

The crescents on the margin constitute a further point of 
material importance in the design. These are never found on 
the coins of Zamasp, and Drouin (Rev. Arch., 1898) states defi- 
nitely that their introduction dates from the thirteenth year of 
Kobad I (501 a.o.), whereas Zamasp reigned from 497 to 499 
A.c. It must be remembered that the reign of Kobad is divided 
into two p^^rls ; the first from 488 to 497 (regnal years I to 9), 
and the second, after Zamasp, from 499 to 531 (years 11 to 43). 
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The reverse of tlio coin, however, with its strikiti^^ reseiii- 
bianee to that %ured by Dorn, ailords to iny iiiiiitl thr* iiios! 
convincing proof that the drachma belongs to thr» ea.iiy ycN*i 4 ‘s of 
Ivluisrau 1. In connection with the local divcrgt‘ii«‘o in script 
and speech noted above it is most signilicani that the coin 
illustrated by Dorn bears on the ren'Orse the FaJikx'i wort! 

clichar'’ instead of the Seanitic arba,’’* this htaiig the oiil\ 
instance known to me in which the fkhlavi word is used in plats* 
of the Semitic in the case of the first ten units. On iny coin of 
the fifth and on that of the third year destuihed by Mt\ llia.na.- 
walla the fire-altar and the attendant's mv exactly similar. 
There are no crescents on the margin of the reverse, ami iiont^ 
has ever been found on the reverse of any eoin of Ivlnisrau L 
The conclusion seems irresistible. For the reasons given 
the coin must be regarded as one of Kjmsrau 1, sim^e in vi<nv 
of the many other considerations it appears iinpiossible to at- 
tribute it to any other monarcli on the one disputable ground 
of the reading of an indistinct letter. 

Strength is lent to this conclusion by Dorn who in his pre- 
face to the plates of Bartholomaei (p. 7) states that ““ those 
coins are arranged chronologically, on the grounds of th(*ir 
artistic execution, the manner in whicii the hair is dressed, the 
forms of the fire-altar, the astral signs, the granular ornaments 
round the coins and other indications which are net'essary for 
the deciphering of the inscriptions.” On tlie folhnving page he 
remarks that with these plates at hand *' one can easily aOri- 
bute each Sassanian coin, with very few exceptions, to the 
monarch by whom it was struck and even thereby fix the year 
from the time of King J^masp.” 

FukBoomiM D. J. Pakook. 


173 . ‘‘Thu Zoeoasthian Deitv ^Arboshb' or 
‘Aebvishbr’ on Inbo-Soythian Coins.’* 

With reference to the paper No. 149 on '*The Zoroastrian 
Deity ' Ardoshr ^ or ^ Ardvishur ’ on Indo-Scythiati Coins ” by 
Mr. Framjee Jamasjee Thanawalla, published in the Numis- 
matic Supplement No. XXV, in the course of which he re- 
marks that an idea has recently struck him that the legend 
APAOXPO can be read as ardoshr ==ardvi|iiRi' = the female 
deity, goddess of sea, Avan Ardshur, I may be allowed to p nnt 
out that no grounds are given for this suggestion and that the 
transition from the original ardukbsh into ardosiir and &hen 
into ardvMiur is far from clear. He represents Avan ArdBimr as 
the goddess of the sea, but this term is a corruption and finds 
no place in the A vesta language. The correct term is Ardvi- 
^.ura Aiiahita. We find in the Avesta 1 shall offer unto the 
holy Ardvigura An&hita, goddess of the heavenly streams, pure 
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and ■tiiidefiied,. a goodly sacrifice accompanied by an oblation.'^ 
— ^Yaslit V; 9. 

Ardvi^ura Anahita, the Anaitis of the Greeks (compared 
by some with' the Greek Artemis and by others with the Greek 
Aphrodite), the Myiitta of the Babylonians, the Astarte or 
Asteroth of the Syrians and tiie Venus of the Romans, was the 
female deity that presided over waters. As water led to the 
fertility of the soil, and as women led to the fructification and 
increase of the human race, this deity An^iita, like her proto- 
types among other nations, was connected closely with the 
beauty of women and with their fructifying powers. Anahita 
is mentioned further in the Avesta as purifying the wombs of 
women and easing the pains of childbirth. 

Kangavar is a small town of great antiquity, lying directly 
on the route between Bisitun and Hamadan in Persia and con- 
tains important mins of a temple of the Ancient Persian Diana. 
Jackson (Persia Past and Present, p. 240), after examining 
these ruins, believes ‘‘ that they are the remains of a temple of 
Anahita, the great Persian goddess of the heavenly streams, 
whom the Greeks identified with Artemis or Diana and whose 
worship was widespread throughout Iran in the time of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon in the fourth century before Christ.’’ 

Curzon (Persia, vol. 11, p. 133) states that “ Anahita, 
Anahidh, or Tanata, the Anaitis of the Greeks, the ruins of a 
temple to whom at Kangavar I have already noticed in vol.l, 
p. 51, was a goddess who from the end of the fifth century b.c. 
played a part in the official religion of Persia somewhat similar 
to the Phcenician Astarte, the Babylonian Myiitta, the Arabian 
Alitta, and the Hellenic Aphrodite. According to Plutarch, 
statues to her were put up in all the great cities of the empire. 
She is supposed to have been of Armenian or Cappadocian 
origin. Tlie popular translation of her name into Artemis, or 
Diana, appears to me to be incorrect.” 

The term Avan Ardour, as given by Mr. Thana walla, if 
taken in its correct form Avan Ardvi^ura would mean ** the 
waters of the Oxus.” Avan (plural form of av?= water) means 
waters, and the river Ardvi9ura of the Avesta has been identi- 
fied with the Oxus. Anahita means ‘‘immaculate.” 

Drouin reads the legend APAOXPO as Ardokhsho (see Le 
Nimbe sur les Monnaies des Rois Indo-Scythes, Revue Kumis- 
matique, 1901, p. 166). 

Dr. E. W. West (Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, II 
Band, III Lieferung, Pahlavi Literature, pp. 75 and 76) reads 
and explains this legend as follows : — 

A ArdvaxSo (Avesta, ASivanguhi). That is, Ashi 

vanguhi* 

He proceeds to say: ‘ ' Allowing for the deficiencies of the 
Greek alphabet, which occasioned the use of the vowel o for 
the sounds of h and v {English w), in addition to its own, these 
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Ureek transcripts ought to represent something likt^ the Iniitiaii 
prominoiation of the first century after Christ. And it is re- 
markable that this pronunciation,' often apf^roaehes iniieli 
nearer to the modern Persian than to tin^ sound indic^iirted by 
the written Pahlawi, w.hich latter seems to presmwe Itjuuns of a.fi 
older p,ronunciation more like that of ancient. Ihu’sijin a.ml iho 
Awesta; this is, especially seen in the names M’ihro, Sahivvaru, 
and Vado, when compared with the Phl\% Mitru, Bafaiiver, a.iHl 
Vatu. ' The final vowel o, which .is very rarely rephuaui by i or 
e on these coins, is used a.fter every cousona.nt that oraairs; bill 
in MS. Pahlavi it occurs only after b, p, t, 6, k, n and g.” 

Sir M, Aiirel Stein has come, correctly in my opinion, lo 
the conclusion that this legend represents the Zoroastrian deit>' 
Ashisvaiig or Ardishvang, but he hesitates in the absence of 
more conclusive evidence, as Ire cannot reconcile her common 
name with the form of the legend. He also hesitates about the 
legend APA€IXbO which he would identify, again correctly as 
1 believe, with Ardibabist, provided that any satisfactory evi- 
dence could be found for the phonetic chaime of sht inti^ 
khsh. 

One very strong evidence in favour of the above idcntifiea- 
lion of Asbishvang is the representation of tlie goddess on eoius 
with cornucopiie in her hands, thus resemhiing the Gnmk 
Ty die, the personification of Wealth and Fortune. Tim ilindn 
goddess Lakshmi is an exact prototype of Asliishvang. 

Mr; Tha.nawalla' takes the final o in the legend as an ka- 
fat: but this simple explanation^ d not help us, as an 
necessarily implies possession of something, and there is nofclung 
possessive in the phrase. 

In Pahlavi an optional o is often found following the let- 
ters b, p, I, t, ch, 3 , k, and n either in the body or at the end 
of words. Even the oldest MSS. fail to observe any uniformity 
as regards this redundant o, but insert or omit it indiscrimin- 
ately. This seems to show that o though inserted long ago 
was not pronounced. European savants “give this redundant 
letter the sound 5. Formerly it was explained as being a 
remnant of the A vesta case terminations. This ending in d 
may be a dialectic peculiarity of the Indo-Scythian race. 
Examples are not wanting of Grecised Persian names, e,g, 
Tiridates, Oromazis, Pharnabazos, Tiribazos, etc. 

Should this letter be pronounced ^ Perhaps not, as we 
have similar examples of mute letters in other living languages. 
For example, in English we find words like know, fruit, com 
demn, column, calm, psalm, etc., where a letter or letters are 
quiescent ; in French the consonants at the end of words are 
generally mute ; and the Persian language, wtiich owes its origin 
to Pahlavi, has h mute in many words. 

Both Drs. Hang and West have agreed that this optional 
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final letter was a vowel, either u.or o', equivalent to the final i 
added to many, words in Sassanian Pahlavi, and that it probab- 
represented some indistinct short vowel sound, resembling 
that which is inherent in all the consonants of Indian langu- 
ages, Dr. Hang suggested that a short o, distinguished by the 
prosodial symbol of brevity, might be suitable, to which Dr. 
West assented, adding that a simple short o is sufficient, smee 
its position, at the end of a word , explains the nature of the 
sound.. Where, however, it may represent an d or ao in an 
original language, it should' be written 6 (see Arda-Viraf, Intro-' 
duction, pp. xxxviii:- xli, by Dr. Martin Haug, 1871). 

Dr. West (Gama Memorial Volume, p. 108) says: ‘‘ If Haog 
had lived till 1887, he would have been delighted to read a con- 
firmation of his suggestion in Dr. M. A. Stein’s Zoroastrian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian coins. These coins supply a dozen 
names of Zoroastrian Yazats in Greek uncials, each name end- 
ing with the shorter Greek 0, which letter is also used to ex- 
press the A vesta v, h and th. But the forms of the names are 
Pahlavi s such as one would hardly expect to be as old as the 
first century a.i>., the period usually assigned to the Indo-Scy- 
thio kings whose names these coins also bear.” ^ 

I must note that A0PO with the variant A0OPO is found 
on the gold coins of Huvishka, and not A©bO or A©0t>0 as 
given by Mr. Thanawalla, The reading aDislio has no meaning 
known to me, but A0PO is directly derived from the Zend Mhr 
and is identical with the Pahlavi atrd and the Persian adhar, 

‘ * fire. ” The latter form has survived side by side with the more 
common atash (a descendant of the ancient nominative atars), 
cliiefiy as the name of the 9th Zoroastrian month and also the 
9th day of every month. (See Sir M. A. Stein’s paper, p. 12.) 

Similarly the first letter of the legend PAOPHOPO has 
been recorded by Mr. Thanawalla as b, but this too is inaccu- 
rate. The Scythian P bears here the phonetic character of sh 
exactly as it does in the ease of the well-known KOPANO — 
Kuslian. 

Fubdoonjee D. J. Paeuck. 

mh May, 1916. 

174 . On A Gold Coin of the Sassanian Kino Shapue 
THE Gbeat. 

On the death of Hormazd II (310 a.c.), his natural heir 
Hormazd was set aside by the nobles, who disliked his inclination 

I A more interesting and to my mind more convincing example of 
this is to be found in the mute vowel Tb which forms the termination in 
Cyrillic characters of practically ©very Bussian word ending, as far as its 
pronunciation is concerned, in a consonant. — N, 
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towards Hellemo culture,- and a postluiimHis stuu the famous 
Shapur 11, was elected to occupy the throne c^veii lii^.fore he 
vvas born, the coronation ceremony being |ierforined jimnt'- 
diately after the Mobed'^s declaration that tlu^ embryo wa.s of Iht* 
male sex! This monarch reigned for the extraonliiiarily Imig 
period of severity ^mars and was a cont(n'npora.ry of no ftnver 
I, ban ten Homan Emperors beginning with Galerins naid eiidinu 
with Valentinian IL 

Shapur dealt a heavy blow to the Homa.iis by conquering 
the. five provinces beyond , the 1’'igria and sevcnd other for- 
tresses in 363 A.c. ' The Romans were utterly routed and Julian 
was killed. Tims gloriously for Iran closed the long series of 
campaigns waged by . Shapur, who was cleservedly termed 
the ‘'Great*’ for having raised Sassanian Persia lo a position 
higher than any it had occupied in tlie past. 

Shapur the Great, who passed away in 370 a.c., was of 
superb physique and remarkable valour, and was well served 
by a devoted people. He possessed not only military talents 
of a high order, but also tenacity of purpose that was lack- 
ing in many members of the dynasty. He founded many 
cities. 

Shapur left Persia at the ssenith of her power and glory, 
in possession of favourable treaty with the great Western 
Power at whose prestige ho had dealt a deadly blow, anti with 
no powerful enemy threatening the laistorn boundaries. 

Shapur was surnamed by the Arab authors Dhou’l-a-ktaf, 
“Lord of the Shoulders/^ without doubt on acciumt of his 
bodily strength. The Fahlavi expression is not known. Ma- 
saudi says that he gained this appellation from having disloca- 
ted the shoulders of his captives, the Arab pirates of Ins 
maritime borders. Mirkhond says he strung his prisoners to- 
gether by piercing a hole through their shoulders. Gibbon 
erroneously spells the title Dhulaknaf or Protector of the Nation. 
(See also Noeldeke, Tabari, p. 52, and Journal Asiatique, Decem- 
ber 1841, p. 510.) 

The ancient orthography of the name Shapur was in 
Persian Shahputra, “son of a king/’ which we find in the 
Cuneiform inscriptions under the form Kshathiya putlira. In 
the inscriptions of Naqshi-Rajab, Hajbabad, Taqi-Bostan and 
Takht-i-Jamshed the name of Shapur is found as Shahpuhri (with 
the final i the nominative sign). The form under which this 
name (Sapor) has come down to us is the transcription of Greek 
contemporarian authors SaTrwp with the <*> for our knowledge that 
the Persians pronounced the double syllable of the w^ord pdi‘ or 
pour with one long vowel. But the- form tapiup also occurs 
among the authors of the Sassanian epoch. Cunningham has 
published (Num. Chron., 1893, p. 173, pi. IV) the copper coins 
of the type of Sbapflr II struck probably in the distant pro- 
vinces, with a legend in Kushan characters wliere it is read 
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SJiaboro. Lastly, on the Sassanian engraved gems we find 
the form Sbapoiih. 

In the inscription A of Taqi-Bostaii deciphered by S. de' 
Sacy in 1809, Shapur II styles himself : — Mazdaiasn vohik S|mli- 
P'uliri malkan malka Airan ve Aniran, minodietri men .Yazdan, 
bara . mazdaiasii vohia Auhrmazdi. . . .na,pi -vohia Narsahi mal- 
kan malka. ''The Ormazd- worshipper, excellent Sh,apur, king 
of kings of Iran and non-Iran, of divine origin from God, son of 
the Ormazd- worshipper, excellent Hormazd, grandson of the 
excellent Narses, king of kings.” 

'Mordtmano, describes under No. 270 (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 66) ' 
a drachme of Shapiir II showing on the reverse a word which 
he read Yazdikert. Thus he discovers and introduces a king of 
this name (other than the three already known) who revolted 
against Shapur and whose reign was very short; but the exis- 
tence of this Yezdegerd is not mentioned by the historians or 
any other writer. The reading of Mordtmann is very contest- 
able in view of the facsimile that is given of the legend. 

Descriplion of the Coin, 

Metal — Gold. 

110 grains. 

8izc—m\ " 

Obverse , — The bust of king to right, wearing a mural crown 
with three points embattled, surmounted by the traditional 
globe, with the fillets of the diadem floating behind the head. 
The hair is brought back and arranged in a cluster of locks. 
A moustache and a short curly beard, an earring and a necklace 
of pearls with jewels in front. Bust clothed in dress. 

In front of the face instead of a legend, a succession of 
dots parallel to the grenetis. 

The whole device enclosed in a grenetis. 

Beverse,—The fire-altar similar to those of Ardeshir I with- 
out the side personages. Fillets are floating from both sides of 
tlie upper base of the altar, the column of which is fluted. 

On both sides of the fire parallel to the grenetis, an illegible 
legend. Grenetis. 

As far as I am aware with few rare exceptions all the gold 
and silver coins of Shapur that have been published have some 
legend on the obverse whetlier legible, barbaric or indistinct, 
whereas this coin has no legend whatever on the face. Mordt- 
maim {Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 149) gives the number of the gold 
coins known to him of this king to be 18. Since then the 
Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (voL I, 1906) 
published three more. One is in the cabinet of Mr. Maneck 
R. Settna and this one of mine bring the total number of 
known gold coins of Shapur II to 23. 
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Obverse^ 


FuRDOON.1R!3 TK J. Parijck. 

3!»t il/a//, 1916. 


■ 175. The Weights of Auranu/JviPs Dams. 

I do not know if the attention of students of :Mu:^dial uiuuis- 
matics lias been ever arrested by the t'hange whieh is ubserv 
able in the weights of all those Druns of Aurangzeb*s whieh wei i* 
issued after the fifth regnal year, Tliej’o are four example'^ 
only of Auraugzeb’s copper coinage in the Indian .Mnseinu, 
All the- four weigh between 210 ami LM5 grs. only (Nos 1616 - 
1649), and the two which bear datt's are c*f the Sth and 
29th years. The Panjab Museum contains in a.ll II s|H‘einitms, 
of which six are fractiDnal pieces of 20. :i7. id. fJK 9f) and loo 
grs. (Nos. l980dl991,.I9S6- 7, 1952 and 1970). Of the rest, 
only nine have- weights- ranging from a. miniminii of 2H5 to a, 
maximum of S20 ■■grs.-'''.\It is unf(H‘iunaio that a!! but three ni 
them are not dated, but those three (Nos, 19117* lililH, I97<S) artiof 
the fourth and fifth years. An overwhelming majority, ??/-:. 25, 
weigh much less; No. .1969 falls so low as 190 grs., and ilic 
heaviest (No; 1982)" does not rise above 217. These- light coins 
come from ■ dif erent "mints in all parts of the Kmpire“—Akba.ra- 
bad, EairatjHaidara-bad Surat, Shahjalinnabadj Katak, Lilliore. 
Macclilipatan, Miilta-n and' Narnol, and their dates range from 
the seventh year to the forty-nintln At the same time, there is 
not a coin of the- heavy type which is of any year subsoquenl 
to tlie fifth. , It is evidently impossible, under the cfireaiiiistances, 
to attribute thedecline in weight to the dishonesty or caprice of mi 
individual mint-master or governor of a province, it Is equally 
difficult to suppose that it was part of a scheme for ilie tlebase- 
ment of the currency, by a government hanging on tiie vergt^ 
of bankruptcy., 'lor no synehronous diminution in tlie weight- 
or standard of fineness of the Miihr or the rupee is perceptible. 
Nor are there any signs, at least in tlie first live years of tliis 
very long reign, of an exhausted treasury or even of liimncial 
embarrassment. What then is the explanation ? I beg perinis- 
sionj^o quote in extemo two passages on tlie subject from t\\o 
Miral4^ Ahmadi : 


1 
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CLajI^p.^ c:^^:».bjf cXls^^yS‘ ^-o 

iSy»^ c3»^‘'^ ^«j.j (3ij cu.wj uil^isf \l 

y ‘ '9 " • " ^ 

jij^^f ^jj,Ais |j! Ctt:J^ ub'*^ cJac^is* 

jd ^isb CiAAwfi^^ ^i}^ (^'^'' JJ^-^iSk. (X\m>iIi (L„ %J&S 

■|f j t>Kjf jjpia,V/0 jjixj jO {^^it j-^i L-if^;:^ 

iJ'D 3^ dJ>»AQiaw t>,jU ^i|^;^.t Jl*w lJ.j 

'^/Ofj.f &Jj.<! aliaxs 

5' ^ -' J? _ ^ --' 

0^3 b 

* t^-'tdi (J^'^ cb«t5^*«. j tsUf 

This passage occurs in a chapter of which the heading is, 
The Fixing of the Weight of the Dam at fourteen Mashas/^ 

Mirai-uAhmadif Bombay Lithograph, 1307 a.h. 

Part I, pp. 279-~-280. 

‘‘As in those days, the commodity, copper, had become 
scarce, the money-changers of the city of Ahmadabad had 
black coins of iron [made and] circulated, and tliey exchanged 
them only at exorbitant (lit heavy) rates. Consequently, 
Mahabat Khan [the Subahdar of Ahmadabad] ordered out a 
large quantity of copper from all quarters, and had it stamped 
with the auspicious name, though a slight reduction was made 
in the weight, in comparison with the old copper {lit, black) 
coins. He issued to the Superintendent of the mint a. sanad 
{authority, voucher) for writing oh the annual profit made from 
the copper (Kt black) coinage. The Superintendent reported 
the matter to the Diwdn [the chief Financial Officer] of the 
Suhah^ who declared that without u sancd (authority or sanction) 
from His Majesty, he could not forego the said revenue from 
the copper money. The Governor of the Province replied that 
if his was upheld by the Court, which was the Asylum 

of the Universe, it would be [so much the] better; otherwise, 
his humble self {lit. the slave) would [out of his private purse] 
pay to the Public Treasury the amount of annual revenue [made 
by the State from the copper coinage]. When the above-men- 
tioned fact reached the August Presence through the Reports 
[of the Official News writers], an Imperial {lit. universally-obeyed 
and world-subduing) mandate was beneficently addressed to 
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the Diwaa [to the effect] that the weigiit of flu' wa,s fiunv j 
fixed at 14 Mashas, that pieces of that welgid slioukl be eoiiied 
and circulated, and that one year’s revetuu^ of the mint wa>- 
not to be aecoimted for (Hi, excused, fore.iione)/'* 

The second passage is as follows :— 

^ iJ**^'^* iij**^**^*^ 

<&Am» y jj i^xwlxs cjhJ ^ 

^S^a*5 

tXSd 

. % 3SiX'‘i» A-w* <J^.U jjii jj'jjs rf iilhwwb 

(Alirai, Part I, p. 282, 1!, 4-- 11), 

‘‘ The Miitasaddis (officials) in ciiarge of the gartlen-hoiLscs 
and other Kfirkhauas |]>ublic cstabiis!unents| <,)f tlui city of 
Ahinadabad represented to iiio celestial <‘ourt that the wages of 
day-labourers and others had been formerly paid in a Ftdii'^^ 
weighing 21 Mashas; but the circulation of the saici Falfis had 
been suspended {lit laid aaide) since tlie beginning of the nioiitli 
of Shawwal of the aforesaid year [1076 a.h.J, and a [notherj 
Falus of the auspicious *Alamgiri stamp, of winch the weight 
liad been fixed at 14 Mashas, had become currant ; that the day- 
labourers refused to accept the present coins in lieu of the old 
{lit, former) Falus, and said that the one differed from the 
other as ten [differs] from fifteen. When this fact reaxdmd the 
August Presence, the Diwanof the Subah received orders to 
the effect that in the payment of daily wages, the value (if tljc 
Tanka in Falus should be raised in the proportion of ten to 
fifteen. From that time, the Tanka has been fixed Itjt Gujamt 
at three Falus. ’’ 

It would appear that the price of copper had, for some 
reason, gone up considerably at this time, that the merchants, 
as well as the state, had ceased to get copper moiiey coined on 
account of the little or no profit left to either by the rise in the 
cost of the metal, and that the defioienoy of the chief circulat- 
ing medium of the poorer classes was productive^ of great 
inconvenience. It must be borne in mind that the Mughal 
system was a system of frm mimge in all ike metals. In other 
words, any private individual had the right of bringing bullion 
to the mint in any quantities, and have it coined on defraying 
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the actual cost of coinage (or " brassage at certain specified' 
rates, and pa3diig a seigniorage of about five per cent. The 
regulations on the subject nmy be found in a' chapter of the^ 
AiU’-i Akbari^ headed the ‘ Profit of the Dealers in Gold and 
Silver/ from wliic'h the following lines relating to the coinage of 
copper will bear to be quoted : — 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26cl, 
2-|^. per ser. Out of this quantity one ser is burnt away in melt- 
ing; and as each ser yields 30 dams, there are coined altogether 
1170 dams, from which the merchant takes his capital, and 
ISd. as profit; 33cl, 10/. go to the workmen; and 15ci. 8/. 

for necessaries (viz. I3c^. 8/. for charcoal; lei for water; and 
Id. for clay); 5Sid go to the State.’’ — Blcclimann, Ain^ Tr. I, 
p. 38. 

It is eas}^ to understand that the wages of the workmen 
and the cost of the ^ ® Necessaries ’ ’ would not be at all affected 
by an extraordinary rise in the price of copper. It would be 
the profit of the merchant (about 19 dams) and the seigniorage 
(58|ci) which wmiild be in danger of being considerably reduced, 
if not extinguished.^ It is also evident that under such 
cireiimstances, it would be to the interest, neither of the mer- 
chant nor of the State, to invest capital in the coinage of 
copper pieces of the normal weight, as neither could be expected 
to sacriiice private advantage on the altar of public convenience. 
The action of the Subahdar is therefore easily intelligible, and 
we can recognise the necessity of reducing the weight of the 
coins. , . 

We are expressly told in the second passage from the Mirat 
that the weight of the old Fains was 21 Mashis. We learn 
from the first that the new dam weighed only 14 Mashas. Abul 
Pazl states that the w'eightiof Akbar’s dam was 1 Tola, % Mashas 
and 7 Surkhs or 20-| Mashas, which is only I of a Masha or one 
8urlch (EaU) short of the. weight given by the Mirdt, It 'is not 
])erhaps unworthy of notice that the actual weight of two of 

^ Tho Mirat-i-AJiniadi tells us that the annual profit made by the 
Alimadibad mint .was, 6,174,600. dams. Part II, 122, 11. ■ 12-13. . ♦ . 

Notu. — T he last passa?::?e quoted by Mr, Hodiwala does not hold for 
ail the mints. Heavy dams were struck at e.g. Jahangirnagar and 
Shalijahonabad (?), but light dams issued from such Southern Indian 
mints as Sholapur. It is certainly curious that wo have not yet found 
any Lahore copper coins between the reigns of Aurangzeb and ‘Alamgir 
il. The copper coins of Jahandar and Farrukhsiyar are usually of light 
\reight,butl possess a FaiTiildisiyar dam weighing 322 grains. Murad 
llakhsh struck a copper coin at Siirat (only 2 specimens known) weigh- 
ing §16 -333. grs. 

As__regar<ls the copper coins published by me in N.S. XV as coins of 
Shah *■ Aiam Bahsuiur probably struck at Shahjahanabad, I am convinced 
that tliey are issues of Shah *Alam Bahadur, but the mint is puzzling. 

< mviously the dies were made by a very poor artificer. 

B, B. Whitehead, I.O.S. 
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Autangzeb^s dams of the old type is JI20 grn. |Pa\LCl Non. 
1966*- 7) and that this gives a value of, ul lo,;’, gr.s. 

31Ssha and of 182!; grs. for 

the tola of Aurangzeb* Again, one of the FaUU of lunv iy|H‘ 
weighs as high as 217 grs.' (P.M.C. No. 1982), wliieh weight, 
divided by 14, gives a value for Aurang/4d>'s MaHh;i of exacfl) 
15| grs. and one of 186 grs. for the corresponding Tohl. 

The last two sentences of the second passage arc^ soiiiewliat 
obscurely worded, but the meaning is, I tliink, fairly clea.r. 

‘'When this faet reached the August Frostaic^e, the Diwfiri of 
the Subah received orders to the effect that in the payimnil^ of 
daily wages, the value of the Tauiain Falm should be raisofi 
in the proportion of 10 to 15, From that time, the Tanka ha-s 
been fixed in Gujarat at three Fains 

These words signify that the 7V.wii'-“4)ho hea\'y Akbar- 
sliabi Tanka of about 640 grs.—had an exchange value of 
Falus, when the latter weighed as much as 2! Mmhm (or about 
320 grs.), but that the same piece had now become equivalent to 
three of the new Falus, of which the weight was 0 !ily 14 21'mhls. 
In other words, the weight of the mnv FaMs was to tliat of tln^ 
old as 14 is to 21, or as 10 is to 15 or as 2 is to Jk The excliangr* 
value of the Akbarshahi Tanha also, with respect to tho new 
Falus^ rose therefore from 10 to 15 or from 2 to 3, and the 
Diwan received orders to pay, wherever an Alcbarshahi Tmika 
had been paid before (to the labourers, etc.), ihm Pains and not 

One thing more perhaps demands notice. According to 
the Mirat^ the first order on the subject was passed by Aiirang- 
zeb only in 1076 a.h. and the second in 1077 a.h. But it appears 
from the coins themselves that the alteration had been alreaci}' 
effected at Shahjahanabad and AkbarabM (P.M.C. 1971-2 and 
1954) in 1074 a.h. (VI~ VII R). It is perhaps necessary to boar 
in mind in this connection, that Mahabat Khan, the Subahclar 
of Ahmadabad, who is said to have taken action in the matter 
on his own responsibility, was first appointed to that charge 
so early as the 16th of Zilhijja, 1072 {Mirai I, p. 208) and 
remained in office up to the 8th of Shawwal, 1077 (i6., p. 282). 
All that the writer declares is that in those dai^a ( pbf e?f ). 

there was a scarcity of the metal and that tho Subalidar 
was obliged to take action. The entire proceeding, the coinage 
of the new FalUs^ the controversy with tho Biwan, the refer* 
ence to and reply from the capital, probably took some time, 
and we may reasonably suppose that when the .Emperor passed 
final orders on the subject, he merely authorized the Superin*' 
tendent of the provincial mint to follow, in the matter of weight, 
the standard already fixed for the metropolitan establiahmenfe 
of Akbarabad and Shi^hjahanabad. 

So far as to the metrology of Aurangzeb’s FdUs. The 
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•copper coins of Sliali Alam I are extremely scarce* . There is 
' not a single specimen in the Indian Museum, and there are only 
two in the great colleotioii of the capital of the Pan jab, tliough 
the last three years of that Emperor’s life and reign were passed 
at Lahore. A third specimen of Shahjahanabad mint (?) is men- 
tioned by Mr. Whitehead (Num. Sup. XV, art. '89, p. 661), but 
'its attribution to Bahadur Shah, Shah Alam I is not free from 
doubt. The first of these coins weighs 315 grs. (P.M.C. No. 
2096), the weight of the second is not given, and that of the 
third is 330 grs. A passage in the Mirat shows that here also 
the son discarded the standard set by the father. 






djj ] j 3.f ^Uj sl.w^:5b 


{JliraL I, p. 405, L 17, to 406, 1. 1) 


The passage occurs in the author’s account of the year 
li20 A.H. and may be thus translated : ~™ 

'■'= Likewise, the exalted Mandate was issued [to the effect] 
that the black money of the ‘Alamgiri Dam should be broken 
up and stamped again with the auspicious name [of the Em- 
peror], of the weight [obtaining] in the days of the Emperor 
under the protection of the [Divine] Pardon, [Shah Jahan], 
which was 21 Marshas. So, black money of that weight was cur- 
rent for a time {Mtiddat), but afterwards, it reverted to that 
same ‘Alamgiri [standard of] weight.” 

Of the statement made in the last part of the second sen- 
tence also, we have unexpected confirmation in the weight of 
the copper coin of Akbarabad mint (2i0grs.) which Mr. White- 
head has attributed, on apparently good grounds, to Parrukh 
Siyar (Num. Sup. XV, art 89, p. 663). 

. 'S. H. HobivalL.., 


Junagadh^ 


176. Some Heavy Rupees of Bahabub Shah Shah ^Abam I. 

I should like to say a few words about a matter to which 
my attention was drawn only the other day, while turning over 
the leaves of the Indian Museum Catalogue. In it are registered 
four Rupees of Bahadur Shah Shah •Alam I (Nos. 1666, 1666a 
[1122 A.H. IV. RJ, No. 1667 [1123 a.h. V. R] and No. 1668 
[1124 A.H. VI. R]), of which the actual weights are 184 and 
i85 grs. It is true that all the four coins come from the same 
mint — • Azimabad Patna, — and one may be inclined to pass them 
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by as '' freak coins uttered by some Siibahclilr or Mi,utinaster 
with a craving for iimovaiion. '■ But the following passage frtmi 
m against siicli a suppositioii 

j O-AW.0 ^ 9 

aaaiS jjlsBtJl 

3Iimt4-Ahmadi, Bombay Lltliograpii, 1 31)7 a.h. 

Part I, p. 408 JL 1043. 

*‘A'iid in the year 1122, a 'Hash*iii“Huk!ii ^ was gracious! v 
ordered to be issued to the Diwan of the Suhafi in these words : 
^Tlie Mandate which. is universally obeyed and [da-zzling] like 
the rays of the sun is now issued that the asimi/i a*nd the rii|}ee 
bearing the auspicious coindegend should be made equal in 
weight to a iolaA i'^or some time this was observed, with, res- 
pect to the weight of the coins, but it -was sooa afterwards 
suspended, and orde,rs were issued for followii,ig tlie praetit.^c of 
former times/ ’■ 

There is a reference to this innovation in Khali ’Kliiln alsrj, 
which may be quoted from Dowson’s tra,,ii,sla,tion : 

^‘Directions were given [in 1119 a. ri,] that the new rupee 
should be increased lialf a'. Masha in weight, a..iul lues wore 
according,ly ooiiied of that weigiit; but' as in the payment of 
fmkhwdh and in commercial transactions, it was received nf 
only the old rate, the new rule was discontlnmHl/' 

Elliot mid DoiiwUf VII, p, 393« 

These statements are clear and explicit, and show thrift 
these comparatively heavy rupees were struck in pursuancre of 
the express orders of the Einperor. Tlieso coins are now, of 
course, rare, as they must have been melted down, and otherwise 
driven out of circulation in accordance with the so-iialled Law 
of Gresham. 

There are, as I have said, only four specimens in the Lidlan 
Museum, but it is just possible that some of tlie 01 rupees of 
BahMur Shah Shah ‘Alam I which are registered by Mr. 
Whitehead, in the P.M.C., may be of this heavy type, though 
the weights are not recorded. 

It is clear that the Imperial desire to make the rupee 
uniform in weight with the (old was not gratified, for the roasoiis 
mentioned, and this is stated by both our authoritioB In uiimiH- 

* Eusb-tih Boohum, A patent or orcto undor tho Hoid tiC ilio vlKJor. 
with these initial words signifying, ^according to (joiamaud/ Olatiwiru 
Bengal Revenue Accounts, 1706, p. 113. 
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takeable terms, though they differ as to the first year. of issue. 
But the specimens in existence indicate that in the province 
of Beliar at least, the Prince Governor (‘Azim-os-Shan'l con- 
tinued to strike these heavier coins much longer' than in any 
other part of the Mughal dominions, probably on account of his 
knowledge of the keenness of his Imperial father for an altera- 
tion of the standard. The earliest date on these specimens is 
1 122 AM. , and this may be urged, in favour the contention by the 
that the first year of issue was 1122 a.h. instead of the 
1119 A.H. of Kliafi Khan, who is often inaccurate in chrono- 
logical matters. 

But this is not all that these passages tell us. It is obvious 
that if the weights of the coins, which were intended to 

be equal to the tola^ are 184 and 185 grs., the tola itself must 
have weighed ai least as much^ if not a grain or two more, in the 
time of Bahadur Shah Shah Alam I. The bearing of this fact 
on the question of the weight of the tola of x4.kbar and of the 
Mughal period in general, is evident ; but this question must be 
reserved for another occasion. 

S. H. HodivalI. 

Junagadh. 

177. The Mint' Name Srinagab. , 

The identity of the mint name Srinagar, which occurs on 
several issues of the Akbari period, with the capital of Kashmir, 
has been the subject of considerable doubt and difficulty. Mr, 
H. Nelson Wright has summed up the case with an evident 
leaning to the other side, thus : ' The capital of Kachemir,’ ' ’ 

says Bernier (Constable’s edition, p. 397), ‘ bears the same name 
as its kingdom.’ Beyond the coins alluded to, there are none 
in Akbar’s name struck at ‘Kashmir’, but rupees and copper 
coins are known from the Srinagar mint. Whether this Sri- 
nagar is the capital of Kashmir, under its ancient and present 
name, or whether it is the capital of Garhwal, is uncertain. The 
fact that under pre- Mughal rule Srinagar was called * Kashmir V 
the existence of the gold coin of Akbar struck at Kashmir ; and 
the uniform use of the name by subsequent Emperors, point to 
the latter view. The name of Srinagar was restored to the 
capital of Kashmir by the Sikhs in 1819.” (I.M.G., p, Ivii). I 
must confess my inability to accept the Garhwal hypothesis and 
1 beg to be permitted to challenge the grounds on which it is 
based. I submit that the factor which is really " ‘ uncertain ’ ’ 
is the existence of the Srinagar of Garhwal at all, in the reign 
of Akbar, and I venture to add that even if it were possible to 
advance any convincing proof of that existence, there is nothing 
wliatever to show that Akbar had been able to establish his 
authority permanently there. 

The history of GarliwM is veiled in considerable obscurity, 
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but the little' that is known points to Sriruiu’ii-r having been 
founded by a Raja named Mahipat SjiIi,. some lime after tlu^ 
seventeenth aentury bad'begunJ (imperial (h*izcit.cyr. Ed.lOOS, 
XXIIL 105: XIL 165). .The Imperial is iiof- a pri- 

maiy aiitlmrity, and the source of the i!ifonna.t!ou is uiifortti- 
nately not inentionad ;■ but the statement. is» for all iiiat, imt 
unweirthy of attention. But whether ila^ Gazetteer is^ wrong or 
right, it is certain that no referenco to l.lu^ Hrinaga.!' ()f Garluval 
!ias been found in the Musalman histcH’ies that have betai 
published^ which ■is earlier than the eighth year of the reign ol 
Shah Jalmn (1044 a.h.). -It is unfortunate t-hai the eha.pt or 
of the Badshaimamah of Abdul Hamid Laliori, in whieli the 
first Mughal invasion of the Srinagar of Garhwal is descrilx^i, 
has been omitted in Dowsoo’s translation. It is lieaded Cap- 
ture by Najabat Khan' of some of the forts of the Zaminclar 
of Srinagar and 7'dTeat {liL disappointed return) 
on account of mismanagement.'' The heading itself is signifi- 
cant, and the gist of it is that Xajabat Khan. Ifaujdar of 
the Dmnmi4-Koh of the Subah of the Pan jab. volunteered his 
services against the Raja of Srinagar. Hr would campri the 
Raja to pro7mse a tribufs, and if he refused, fie (Najilbat Klian) 
would deprive him of his territoiy, provided the Emperor ga\'e 
him two thousand horsemen in addition to his own ierritoriaJ 
forces. His offer. was-aceepted, and aiftor taking Bovtwal fortrru^es 
(Shergadh, Kfilpi,. Bimtpand Sanfcur) and defoatJng the enoiny 
at a place called Kotal Talao, ha arrived witlun tdiirty kos of 
Srinagar. The Raja promised to pay ten lakhs to the Excdiequer, 
and to make a present "of one lakh to Najabat KhSn himself 
within a fortnight. But finding that NajSbat's supplies had run 
short, and that Ms troops were without food, he devised all soris 
of excuses and, eventually, paid only one lakh after a month 
and a half. The winter then came on, the passes were closed by 
the Garh walls, and Najabat had to beat a shameful retreat with 
the loss of almost Ms entire army. (Badshahnaniah, Biblio* 
theca Indica Text, VoL I, part II, pp. W-93). The story of this 
abortive attempt to conquer Srinagar is told in his usual man* 
net, with several exaggerations and comical additions, by 
Manucci, who says that the Raja was known in his own day as 
Naotirani (NEk-Kati Rani.) (Nose*cutting Rija), on account of 
Ms having granted their lives to Najabat Khan and his soldiers 
only on condition of their leaving their noses behind them. 
(Irvine, Manucci^s Storia do Mogor, Voh 1,215-6 and note). The 
Maasif-ul Umard gives a different explanation of the origin of this 
curious sobriquet (Vol III, 822-21), but it confirms the account 
of Najabat Khan’s failure, and there can be no doubt that the 
Mughals were unable to establish their authority in Garhwal, or 
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at least in tliat part of it in which Srinagar is situated, before 1065 
A.H, (1654-5 A.O.). In that year Khalil- ull ah • Khan was des- 
patched at the head of another expedition. (Elliot and Dow- 
soii, VoL VII, pp. 105-6). It was only after this that the Rajas 
of Srinagar became tributary to the Emperors of Dehli, and it 
was a Raja of Srinagar with whom Sulaiman Shikoh took' 
refuge and by whom he was surrendered to Aurangzeb. 

It is not denied that some parts of Kumaon had been raided 
occasionally during the half-century of Akbar’s rule, but one has 
only to glance through these passages to realize that there is no 
mention whatever in them of Srinagar or of the district in which 
it is situated. It is true also that a Raja of Kumaon (Almora), 
Rudra Chand, came to Amanabad near Lahore j under the escort 
of Kalian, the son of Todarmal, and was induced, with some 
'difficulty, to make his obeisance toAkbar in 997 a.h. (1587 a.c.) 
[Akbamamah, Bib!. Ind. Text, III, pp. 533 and 537; Badaoni, 
Trans. Lowe, VoL II, p. 377 ^]; but he did so in all probability 
because he had an old feud with the Raja of Garhwal and hoped 
to wrest, with the assistance of the Mughal, some of those 
territories which he had himself unsuccessfully invaded only a 
few years before (1581 a.c.). Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XII, 165. 
I have said that Srinagar is nowhere mentioned in the account 
we possess of the occasional raids into Kumaon which were 
undertaken by Akbar’s generals. An examination of the names 
of the twenty-on© Mahals of the Sarkar of Kumaon which are 
given in the Ain^-Akbarif and in which Srinagar is conspicuous 
%its absence, confirms this view. (Jarrett, Ain, Trans. II , 289). 
The following extracts from the District Gazetteers of British 
Garhwal and Almora confirm almost everything that has been 
said above. The writer of the historical chapters in both, 
Mr. H. 6. Walton, I.C.S., says that they are almost entirely 
reproduced from the excellent account in Atkinson’s '' Hima- 
layan Gazetteer.” 

Speaking of Garhwal, Mr. Walton says:— 

‘‘The date of a subsequent Raja, Mansah, may be fixed by 
an inscribed grant he has left, about 1547. Mansah was succeed- 
ed by Samasah and he by Dularam Sah, the first of his line to 
come in contact with the rising power of the Kumaon Chands. 
At this time Rudra Chand (1566-1597) was supreme in Kum- 
aon, and having reduced Sera in the east, sought to add to his 
dominions also Badhan in the valley of the Pindar, a part of 
the territory of the Raja of Garhwal. ^ Rudra Chand 
died in 1597 and was succeeded by his son, Lakshmi Chand. 


^ Badaoni says: In this year the Raja of Knrnaim, who had 

never, nor his father nor grandfather before Mm (God’s curse be upon 
theml)s seen an Emperor, even in imagination, came from the Sawalik 
Hills to pay his homage to the Emperor at Lahore.” If the expressions 
are characteristic, they are also highly significant. 
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This prince, desirous of' carrying out. his failierhs policy ^ scvcfi 
times invaded Garhwal, but was each tinie rc.inilsed with hw,-*. 
sjc 5i« ti« reigning .Raja of GathuR! Mtiklpft! 

Sah, of t&hom Kith is known except fhal he remotod the enpiiat 
from Deivaigwrh to Srinagar, and is traditionally sa.id lt> ho flir 
first Raja who consolidated the rule ovm’ ^hirhwfi.l AX 

bar’s Sarkar of Kumaoii contained twenty-one Midials, bin 
none of these seem to have been sit-uattHi in Ihci hills. '** 
Whatever the reason may have heeiu the i\liiliamin:ula.ns 
do not ever seem to have subjugated tfie liill rajas, though 
some expeditions successful to a certain extenf-, as far as the 
partial Muhammadan historians may be trust etR were lilted 
out. In 1654'55 Khalil- ullah Ivhai^ was despatched with 8000 
men to coerce the ‘‘Zemindar of Srinagaa*/’ the iiiily i.itfe 
then conceded to the Ra|jl of Garhwal at that time, Ptrfhi 
Sail,, the suoeesBor of Mahipat Sah. The ImsI lie force met with 
little resistance and speedily , overran Dehra Dfiii, then subject 
to the Garhwal Rajas, but did not ])euetraO' waihin the liillsA'' 
(District Gazetteers of the United ih’ovinees, !>ritish Ga.rhwal, 
pp. 115-117). 

In the Volume on Almora wc read ^ 

, “ At the same time, the negative teslimony the Aio^i.Ak^ 
hari proves conclusively that no portion ed' the hills over paid 
tribute to Akbar.” (Distihd. QazctOHM’s of the United ib’c- 
vinces, Almora, p. 172). 

, B'ut if there is no reference to the Srinagar of Oarhwfd in 
the Mughal annals before the reign of Slifdijaiiau, leaw ihies 
the case stand, with respect to the Srinagar of Kashmir'' 
Neither Badaonl nor- Nizamu-d-din Ahmad of WmTabuqaiG-’ 
Akbari is acquainted, with any other Srinagar than tliat of the 
Happy Valley. (Lowe’s translation, Vol. 11, Sb5: Elliot ami 
JDowson, VoL.. V, 4-54, '457). The same is the case witrh tin* 
..4m, which explicitly states (Jarrett, II, 355 and 384-5) just 
as do Badaoni and Nizamu-d-din (Lowe il, 3G5; Elliot and 
Dowson, y,454), that .Srinagar was the capital of the country d 
It is true that the mentions a Tlulna, of the* 
name of Srinagar in Bengal. (BibL Inch Text. Ill, p, 824): 
but such a place cannot have any connection with the point in 
dispute. A All the other eleven references to Srinagar in that 
“ continent of a'Look” (Vol. Ill, pp. 600, 507, 542, 543, 553, 
.'666, 023, 624, 630, 726, 729)., of which the earliest belongs to the 
3 1st Regnal year (994 .a.h.) and the latest to the forty-second 
(1005 A.H.), are applicable to. that city only, whicli is repeatedly 

called the (Metropolis) of Kashmir. (Ibid, ITL 54:R 

024). 


i The Srinagar of Kashmir is montiofiod alBo i>n pn. ,111 ami 1CK at' 
J arrott, Ain^ II. 


r 
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It may be true that the coins of all the Emperors alter 
Akbar are marked by the .^"uniform use’’ of the name Kash- 
mir ’ ’ for the city , but it is also a fact that Srinagar^ as the name 
of the capital, never actually disappeared from either the popu- 
lar or the official cognition after the death of Akbar. ■ The 
Emperor Jahangir, who apparently was the first ruler to ban- 
ish Srinagar from the mints, himself states in his Autobiogra- 
pliy, that the name of the city was Srinagar” (Tuzuk, Trans, 
by Rogers and Beveridge, Voi. II, p. 141), and this he does in Ms 
account of the fifteenth regnal year (1029-30 a.h.).^ The 
Klmlasat-nt-Tawarikh, as well as the Chahar-Gidshan, which 
were both compiled from official records of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, agree in recognising Srinagar as the capi- 
tal of the country. {Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, pp. Ill and 
132), But granting that the chief city of Kashmir was never 
spoken of as Srinagar between the year of Akbar’ s death and 
the conquest of the province by the Sikhs in 1818 a.c., this 
does not at all affect the point at issue, for the coins before us 
are the coins not of any of Akbar’s successors^ but his own. 

The fact is that both names — Kashmir as well as Srinagar 
— were used for the metropolis, even in Akhar^s time, Badaoni 
speaks in a passage, which Lowe has misunderstood, of the city 

of Kashmir ‘‘near the C'% of Kashmir^^), 

Text, Vol. H, pp. 369-370.*^ In the Tahaqat-i-Akhari also, 
Kashmir Is spoken of both as a city and a country. (Elliot and 
Dowson, VoL V, pp. 464-5). I submit therefore that there is no 
reason for not attributing the Srinagar issues of Akbar to the 
metropolis of Kashmir, and we must take it that one city was 
called by two different names on the coins — a phenomenon to 
which several parallels can be found in Indian numismatics. 

S. H. Hodivala. 

Junagadh. 

178. Bahadurgarh. 

Bahadurgarh, with its alternative names of Nandgaon 
and BIkapur {sic)^ is given by Jadunath Sarkar in his India 
of Aurangzeb” as one of the forts in the province of Auranga- 
bad.” (Whitehead, P. M. C. Ivii).- ■ Mr. Sarkar’s authorities 
are the Ghahdr Qulshan and Tieffenthaler (I. 479). The former 
asserts that the old name was Bikapur (Sarkar, p. 183). The 


* Ten thousand Rupees were given for the expenses of the hulghur- 
I'hanU of Kashmir to the wakil of MirzS AH Beg, the governor of that 
place, to send to Srinagar.” Tuzuh, Tr. Vol. I, p. 77. 

‘-2 Lowe read this translated it as near one of 

the cities of Kashmir,” but he saw that it was Srinagar that wavS meant 
(II, p. 381 and note). 
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latter declares that it was Nandgaoii. (iSarkili*, p. ixxxvii). 
The GhahSr Qidshan itself is not a work of the highest au- 
thority, and the solitary manuscript on whic:h Ulr. Sarkar had 
to rely was admittedly full of blunders, being <!hara.oteri'/,(>d as 
the work of a scribe “ more remarkable for the laniuty of his 
penmanship than the soundness of his iVrsian schohirship" 
{ib., p. xxi). It is clear, therefore, that we mus(. have, for a 
satisfactory identification, some more convincing and rclijibie 
authority. Now Grant Duff states :—“'rhe viceroy [Khan 
Jahiin Bahadur] went in pursuit of them [the IVIuhnitlas who 
had appeared in different parts of Aurangabad and .\hmad- 
uagar] in various directions, but without success, and at h'lat, 
cantoned for the rains at Pairgaom on tlie Beemii, where he 
erected a fortification and gave it the name of Buhadurgarh.” 
The historian of the Mahrattas places the event in 1072 .v.c*. 
and adds in a footnote that the place “does not retain this 
name, but continued upwards of forty years, one of the principal 
depots of the Moghal army.” {History of the. Mahrattas, i^,eprint, 
1873, p. 114 and note). Grant Duff’s authority for tlie state- 
ment was the Bundela Officer’s Narrative in Jonatlian Scott’s 
Dekkan, where we read ; 

“ Bahadur Khan, learning that the Mahrattas were collect- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Poonilh , loft his baggage at, Ohummai 
Koondah, arid by forced marebes came up with and gave them 
a signal defeat, in which Soopkorn Bondelu. behaved witli 
particular gallantry. He then moved to Burragaum, twent\ 
COBS distant from Ahmednuggur, on the banks of the Beemirali, 
a river separating the Hyderabad territories from those of 
Bijapur and which has its source from the mountains of Kokuu 
at a place called Bhameeau Sunkeroe, near the fort of Loeghur. 
Here Bahadur, to perpetuate his memory, built a fort and 
erected a magnificent palace which he called Bahadurglmr.” 
J. Scott, Ferishta’s Hilary of the Dekkan, vol. II, pp. 34-6. 

Lot ns now see what we can glean about Baliadurgarh 
from the Musalman ehronicles themselves. 

In the first place then, I find Khali Khan saying 

iiyoy 5 c)T jt f M n J isbo ^ 

Bibliotheca Indica Text, II, p. 539, 11. 16-17. 

‘^nd in the middle of the month of Rajab [1U6 a.h.] he 
marched from that place [Deogaon] towards 
Bahadurgadh, otherwise called Bairgaon.” 

This older form Bairgilon also oocurs by itself in Khafi 

P- 460' (1110 A.H.), and 
p, 011^5(1113 A.H*), andth© rmmt readings givea by Ibe Uditor 

are and (Text. II, pp, 449 and 
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460, notes).' The old name occurs also, tliougli only once in 

the Ma^asir4-^Alamffm as (Paidgaon) (BibL Ind. Text, 

p. 409, L5). ' 

, The new name Baliadurgarh occurs so many as sixteen 
times in the Ma^asiff the earliest reference belonging to the 
year 1095 a.h. (p. 240). The same name is also found in Khafi- 
Ivhrm, p. 383 (1.101 a.h.), p. 415 (1104 a.h.), and p. 509' 
(1113 a.h). 

But where was this Bahadurgadh or Paidgaon or Pairgaoii 
or Bairgaoii '? In the first place, we learn from the Mafiair: 
(p. 322) that it was in the neighbourhood of AkloJ or Asa^ad- 
nagar, which is itself fifty-five miles N.-W. of Sholapur. Next 
Ivhafi Khan informs us that a woman was carried by a flood 
from Bahadurgadh' to Aurangzeb’s camp at Islampuri or Brah- 
mapuri on' the Bliima,' sixteen miles S.-E. ' of Pandharpur' 
{Imperial Gazetteer, ed. 1908, vol. IX, p. 10), in only five or six 
watches. (Kliafi Khan, Text, II, p.452). The author of the 
Ma,asir describes Aurangzeb’s route from Klielna or Visbalgadh 
to Bahadurgadh as lying through Malkapur, Nabishahdurg (i.e. 
Parnalil), Bargaon, the river Krishna and Asa'adnagar (pp. 463- 
4(58). It will be found that the I^edgaon in the Ahmadnagar 
district, which is on the north bank of the Bhima and eight miles 
south of Shrigonda (IS'^S?' N, and 74^^42' E.) satisfies all these 
conditions.^ In the Ahmadnagar volume of th.e Bomhay Gazet- 
teer we read : About 1680, Pedgaon was one of the chief stores 
and a frontier post of the Moghal army, and the ruined fortifi- 
cations which from a distance give an imposing appearance to 
the town were built by the Deccan Viceroy Khan Jahan Bahadur 
who camped here during the monsoon of 1672, in pursuit of 
Shivaji. Another of Khan Jahan’ s works is a fairly preserved 
channel or conduit for bringing water from the Bhima. The 
water was raised from the Bhima by an elephant Mot and a 
Persian wheel. The Mot and a tower for the Persian wheel are 
still fairly preserved, Khan Jahan gave Pedgaon the name of 
Bahadurgadh, which it has not retained. In 1673, the English 
traveller Fryer notices Pedgaon on the Bhima, three days’ 
journey fron Junnar, where the Moghals had a large host of 
40,000 horse under Bahadur Khan. (Fryer, East India and 
Persia, pp. 139, 141).” Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII, pp.732- 
733.‘^ 

S. H. Hodivaua. 

Junagadh, 

t Shrigonda or ChampargondS is 32 miles south of Ahmadnagar city 
{Imp. Gazetteer , XKll, ZOd), ■ . ' 4 . 

It need scarcely bo added that Tieflenthaler’s XandgSon { aJu ) 

is due to a misreading of Paidgaon, as it would be written in 

F^ersian. There is a Bahadurgarh in Rohtak district, Panjab,^ which is a 
place of some pretensions, but there is good authority for believing that 
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179. 7 A'.azambagab/ 

‘‘‘The earliest coin published of the rare iSoutfierii iiulia. 
mint- of A‘a?iami)agar is a rupee of Aiirangzeb rla,ted. II. (N.S. 
XV. § 89). There are one or two cd'.her Ahizaiiiii.aitaa‘ rupee.- 
exactly resembling those already nietitioned. hut wheia^ the 
inint name is aceompamed by a se(a)nd na,nu% and t.hts la.lter 
name, mainly on the strength of two published omm of Ram 
Bakhshj has been read as Golmlgarh. This plaee wide!! must 
have been in the Dakhan should not be confounded with the 
Gokulgarh near. Delhi.’’' (Whitehead, P.M.G., p. xli). 

I may be permitted to state that Auizamnagar wa.s <lie 
name given by Aurangy^eb to the fortress of Belgam. dlh* 
statements of Khafi Klxan and the k‘u,v«^ 

little room for doubt on the subject, though the bhimlering 
carelessness , of copyists is responsible for errors winch ma\- 
apparently obscure the issue. In the first place, then, Rhatl 
Khan says that Prince Muhammad Ahazam Slulh, wlien o!i tlu« 
way to the eonqiiest of Adoni in 1090 a.h. , passed by (he for- 
tress of Malgauny^'o which was one of flu* fainuns forts suh» 
ject to Bijapur. “ He was told that tlio g(>vernor of the fortress 
was dead, and that the garrison had put forwau'd Ids sou, a 
boy of tender years, as Qil‘adar or Commaudant. Orders wtuv 
issued for investing the fort, and the i)esieged a-fttu* making futilr 
attempts at defence submitted and deliviu:od iiio keys uf tJie 
stronghold, after the presentation ctf which it was reua.uu‘d 
A^azamnagar ’’ ^ \) adl.? aic {liifh I mi. 

VoL II, p 

.It is ..true that- the,imme is written in the body of the text 
but a footnote" adds 'the variant reading Tlie 

same event, inoluding the story of the boy-comiuandani, is 
recorded in the Ma'^asirn-^^Alarngiri, with tins didorenee tiiat 
the old. name is clearly written cJySb (Balgaun),, and the new 
name A^azamabad. A footnote records at the same time the 
readings and '{Bib. Ind. Tiwi, p. 315, 11. 141). 

These discrepancies would /be perplexing but for the occnirreiiec 
of the double name A^azamnagar-Balgdon in aiiotimr passage. 

Ov/oaasLJ 

(Bibl lud. Text, p, 474, IL 1-3). 

it ncquirod that name only in the Becoiid quart.nr oi iiso KSth „ 

.Klliofc, Supplementary Glossary, ed. Boames, IB l2o; liuporua ihizik 
teor, od. 1908, VI, 194. The coins aro of fcho roi^nH of Bahadur SliSlu 
ytah ^Alam 1, JahSndSr and Farrulslisiyar, that is, several years imrlior. 
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“ Chill Qilich Khan Bahadur, Subahdar of Bijapur, was, on 
account of the ' transfer of Saif Khan, appointed to the Fauj- ■ 
dari of the ^Adil-Kliani Talkokan and A^azamnagar-Belgaon 
and the Thanahdari of Sampgaon.” [1114 a.h.]. 

Two years later, Saif Khan was restored, and “ appointed 
Qilhi.dar and Faujdar of, A^azamnagar and Talkokan on the' 
transfer of Chin Qilich Khan/’ {Ibid,, p. 496, IL 4-6). 

I venture to think that a comparison of these passages, one 
with the other, can leave little doubt as to the true readings. 
The two authors correct each other and also themselves, and 
we may take it as fairly certain that the original name was 
and not and that the new name was jtS and 

not The fact that A'azain Shah took the fort while on 

Ms way to Adoni, the stress laid. on its strength and renown, 
the connection with the Bijapuri Talkokan and with Sampgaon, 
all go far to establish the identity of the place with the modern 
Belgaiim. The district of Belgaum had come into the posses- 
sion of the Bijapuris after the battle of Talikota in 1565 a.c. 
and remained under them until 1686 (/mp. Oaz., VII, 148). 
Sampgaon is in the same district and the Imperial Gazetteer in- 
forms us that “ the finest Musaiman remains in Belgaum district 
are. the fort and Safa Mosque at Belgaum,, and the mosque and' 
tombs at-Hukeri and SdmpgaonN .. {Ib:, VII, 148). 

The following passages from the Gazetteer of Belgaum may 
also be quoted : — ’. 

“According to Mr. Stokes {Belgaum, Ab), after the fail of 
Bijapur, the' fort of Belgaum remained for some years in posses- 
^sion of Aiirangzeb’s second son Azam and from him was called 
Azamiiagar. *•' The province ■ of Azamnagar formed the' 

■western boundary of the district of Baiikapur, and it contained 
within it the district of Gokak, of which the town of Gokfdr 
was the htmd place.” (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI, 376 note). 
And of Gokak, we are told that in 1685, it is “ mentioned as a 
town of note and the head- quarters of a district or Sarkar that 
surrendered to the Moghals. (Orme’s Historical Fragments, 144, 
Stokes’ Belgaum, 43). ^ ^ In a Maratha revenue statement, 

prepared about 1 789, Gokak appears under the Azimnagar or Bale- 
gaon Sarkar as tiie head-quarters of a pargana or subdivision 
with a yearty revenue of £1,125 (Rs. 11,250)," Waring ’s His- 
tory of the Marathas, 245.” Bombay Gazetteer, VoL XI, p. 563. 

Gokak has a very old fort and it is probably the Gokilge 
which is mentioned in an inscription of a.o. 1047 as having been 
laid siege to by Akkadevi, the aunt of the Western Chalukya 
king Somesliwar (1042-1068). “ A fort standing on an isolated 

peak behind the town, which is said to have been built by one of 
t}i{‘ ‘Adilshahi Sultans of Bijapur, still exists.” [Imperial Gazet- 
teer, ed. 1908, VoL XII, 307). 

I have no desire to say anything positive on such a matter, 
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but it seems to me permissible to suggest that tJa^ triic^ readiiiu’ 
of the Miut-mlme is '^A^azamnayar GokMU" a^iicl not 'lAuv/aiiii- 
iiagar Gokiilgarh/' I venture to add tiiat this new rcM.ding 
agrees with the excellent specimen which I ha.\c semi in Mr„ 
Thaiiwjllla^s cabinet and also v?ith the of the naine on 

Dr. Tajlorhs coin {Num^ Sttp. XiV, Plate Fig. II). 

B. H. lioinvIi.A., 

Jwnagadh. 

ISO. Pahjnaiuil 

The mint-name ' Panjnagar/ which appcam on a> siiigk- 
Half-Rupee of Jehangir's, is very dillicult to identify. Mr. 
'Whitehead says that ‘'‘the reading is to some extent tentative, 
as the place is unknown ■, but no other name siiggesta itselfd' 
(P.M.O., Ixiii). It is possible that tlie discovery of other speeh 
mens may prove the incorrectness of this reading* 'Meai.iwh,ile« 
I may be permitted to say^that a place of the name of Panel o 
nagar is mentioned in the Ain4-Akbari as being included in Hie 
Sarkar of the Rechnau Doab in the Subah of Laliore. 

Ain, Tr, II, 320). The place must have been of some importance* 
as it is stated elsewhere to have given its name to one of the 
sixteen maJidls into which one of tlio eight sawdds 
of the whole Subah was divklecL {llmL^ fi. ilO). The name 
itself reminds one of ‘ H.irshtnagar \ which is popularly derived 
from the eight towns which are now seatia! cdoso t.ugt4lier 
along the lower course of the Swat river."' ((hmni.ngham* 
Ancient Geography ^ p* 50). ■ It is perhajis not iiiiwortliy of note 
that another locality with a similar name * Pancligrruni ^ live 
villages'* ?) is found-in the Bari Doab list {Ain, !l» 318), and is 
also mentioned once'in the. Akbarnamab, in a manner indicat- 
ing that it was somewhere - near Lahore and Kfisur. (BBL 
Ind. Text 9 111^ 520). \ , , 

The letters,- however, which have been supposed to stand. ' 
for ^ nagar arefarfro'm. clear; and it is at least equally pro- 
bable that the correct reading is Punch or lanhaps “ihtncln 
nagar written- with % Pesh or Zimfm only, instead of a 
'wawd The Punch or- Pakli pass into Kashmir, says Vigne, 
which quits “the road on the second day from Bhimbur, and 
joins the Baramula pass at Uri, two days from the valley, is 
rarely closed, either for horse or foot, all the year round/’ 
(Tramls in Kashmir ^ VoL I, 147). It was situated “ on the high 
road of the Mogul Emperors from Lahore into Kishmir'* 
(Vigne, 1, 234), and there can be no doubt that Jehilngir himself 
passed through it at least once in his life. As the purpose of 
visiting^ the eternal spring of the rose-garden of Kiishmir was 
settled in my mind,*^ says the Imperial autobiographer in his 
account of the fourteenth regnal year, ** I sent off Nuru-d-din 
'Quli, to hasten on before# to repair, as far as was possible, the 
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lips and downs of tbe Punch route to it, and to prepare it so 
that the passage of laden beasts over difficult hilltops might be 
•accomplished with ease, and that the men should' not undergo 
labour and. hardship.’’ {Tuzuk4-JaMngiri, Tr. Rogers a.iid 
Beveridge, VoL II, pp. 97-98 and p. 133, See also Elliot and 
Dowson, VI, p. 367). The road through Punch is mentioned 
also by the author of the ^Slamgirnamah, who says that the dis- 
tance from Bhimbar to Kashmir (Srinagar) by that route was 
ninety mine Imperial koss. (Bibl. Ind, Text, p. 820.) A refer- 
■ence may be invited also to Cunningham’s Ancient Geography , 
from which it becomes clear that the town lies on a high road 
frequented even in the time of Hiouen-Thsang, and that the name 
is pronounced by the Kashmiris themselves ' without the long 
* u.’ "'‘It is called Funje by Wilford’s surveyor, Mirza Mogal 

Beg, and Punch, by Vigne, both of whom actually visited 
the place ’* (p. 128). See also Ain-i-Ahhariy Jarrett, II, 437, 
note 3. On the other hand, the attribution of the eoui to 
Punch in Kashmir Is open to the objection that in the ^Alam- 
girndmaJiA (Bibl, Ind, Text, 820), the name of that place is 
■spelt ^j^^' and not 'Indeed, Mr. Whitehead has provi- 

sionally recognized this as a silver-mint of Aurangzeb’s in 

his mint-list (p. 468), and mentioned as his authority for doing 
so, a specimen existing in Dr. Taylor’s cabinet. I say, that 
he has recognised it ^^provisionally,” because it is one of the 
class of Mints unverified or not quite certain, but included ” 
(p. 429). The question that arises is, if the name of Punch 
in Kashmir is clearly written tvith the on Aurangzeb’s rupee, 

how can the of Jahangir’s coin be identified with it? It 

may be answered that there are several cases of the name of 
the same place being spelt differently on Mughal coins of 
different reigns, and sometimes even of the same reign. The 
closest parallel is of course that of and 

(P.M.G. Nos. 162, 163, 575), Other examples of such diversity 
are seen in and and u^bl andj-^^; 

and A still more satisfactory reply to this argument is 

that Abul Fazl’s spelling is {Akbanmmah, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
II. 102, L 13). It seems to me that the probabilities in favour 
of either of these identifications are considerable, and almost 
equally balanced, and that it would be hazardous to assign the 
coin definitely to either. Personally, I am strongly inclined 
to think that the true reading is still to seek, and I have 
written these lines only in the hope that they may help to 
wards a satisfactory identification if the present reading is 
proved to be correct. 

S. H. HobivauI. 


Jundgadh, 
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' 18 L The MtjRADi Tanka. 

‘'“At the presettt time, namely a.h. 1002, liiiidiiHiaii 
tains 3200 towns, and upon each towii tlu'rc^ a, re depemhaO 200, 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole yields i% revciiiit^ of iMfl 
crores (0,400,000,000) Mnradi taukasd’ 8\> writers* Nizfiiniioh 
din Ahmad, the contemporary and welldnforincHl author of iln‘ 
TabaqafJ-Akbart. 'But' wliat is the Aluradi iaaka't Bdwaj’tl 
Thomas stoutly maintained in more than oiu^ I'luhliea.iion, iiijit 
the Miiradl tanka.- of Nizaiiui-d-diii was nothing else than the 
double dam, and as forty dams went to the Akl>a.ri riipian tlie 
Mnradi tanka must be taken to be identical in value with the 
older Sikandari tanka, which was the twentieth |Kirt. of tlie 
.rupee. (Chronicles, Ed. 1871, pp. 441-5; Ihn^eiuie Resiuirees 
of the Mughal Empire, p, 7). He therefore took Kit^.anui-d-dinhs 
statement to mean that Akbar^s gross annnaJ, receipts from 
all sotrrees amounted to 32 crores of ruj>ees. M.r. 8tAiiik^g' 
Lane Poole, whose opinion on the subject- was sought by Sir 
W. W. Hunter, and' who has devoted a.!i entire diaptor to 
question of Mughal Revenues in his Monograph cm Aiirangzeb, 
has taken a very different view. ** I iuum iH>t ineihiontKid'’ lie 
says, ““Thoimrs’s theory that the gross income of Akharin 15113 
was (at 2s, Sd. the rupee) ,f:3(hd00,()00, bcciiuse if is based on the 
assuinption tha.t the 0,4004)00,0(11) Muradi ianlds of Xiz.omi 
d-din Ahmad’s return for that year (wfileh 1 liaA’c ['Jurposely 
omitted in the list given above) were eqiilvaieiit to ihuMe dams. 
The terms ddm and tanka are iatorclnuigeable, us is provtHl by 
the inscriptioDB on the coins themselves, and though I here wi^rn 
undoubtedly double dmm as well as double tankas, f here is really 
no valid ground for assuming in this single iuHt-fitice a diOVretil 
fiscal unit from that employed in all tile other returns. I 

the.refore take Nizammd-din’s return to repreBont 1*18,0011,000. 
\?hilst disbelieving the liuradi tanka tlmory, however, as a 
ground for. the higher estimate, I do not doubt that, tin* gross 
revenue of Akbar in 1593 may have been quite 30 miilionsA’ 
(Aurangzeb, Rulers of India Series, p. 128 note; Hunter, 
Indian Empire, 3rd ed., p. 353 it). Briefly, Mr. Lane P<H)le is 
eonfident that the 3hirad% iankd of the “ Tabaqat ’ is nothing but 
the single dam of which forty and not twenty went to f-he rupee, 
and he does not think it probable that a monetary or fiscal unit 
altogether different from that employed everywhere else slimihl 
have been used by Nizamu-d-din in this* solitary pa-saaue. 
It is now nearly twenty years since Mr. Lane Poofe wroti^hw 
above, and I am not aware that any writer lias challenged his 
statements or again discussed on its' morits the Mnmii imikd 
theory of Thomas. It occurred to me recently that a ro-oxamiiia- 

1 Dowson’s Elliot, V, p. 186. _ llioiniw, Chrouicte, p. m. 
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tioii of the question might .not prove unfruitful, and with this 
object I studied in the original Persian every word of Nizainu- 
d-diii in his. long account of the first thirty-eight years of 
Akbar's reign, and the second and third volumes of Badaoni's 
liuntakhab-ut-Tawarikh which are devoted to the same subject. 
The results of these studies I beg to be permitted to lay before 
the readers of this journal, as they have a bearing not merely 
on the question of Mughal Revenues, in which both Thomas 
and Lane Poole were primarily interested, but on a point of 
some importance in Mughal Numismatics, namely the date of 
the first issue of the heavy and still by no means common 

TanM-i-Akbarshahi^^ of which but one specimen appears to 
have been known to Thomas, when he wrote in 1871. (Chron- 
icles,, p. 369 note). 

In the first place then, I find that neither Nizamu-d-din 
nor Badaoni makes use of the word dam. Lowe has on p. 284 
of his translation the phrase, Several krors of but a 

reference to the original {Bibl. Ind. Text, II, p. 276) shows that 
the word dam is there conspicuous by its absence. Both these 
writers uniformly employ the word tanka on every occasion. 
That word, without wmj qualifying epithet^ occurs in Nizamu- 
d-din in the following passages : — 

i. Seven lakhs of tankas given to Sayyad Beg, nephew of 

Shah Tahmasp. Regnal year VII. Lucknow Litho- 
graph, 1292 A.H., p. 257. Elliot^and Dowson, V, 276. 

ii. Three crores of tankas : the cost of building the fort- 

ress of Agra. R.Y. X, Luck. Lith., p. 265. E.D., 
p. 295. 

iii. Two lakhs of tankas presented to Kliwajah Husain for 

a Qasidah. R.Y. XIV. Luck. Lith., p. 288 (not in 

l.D,). 

iv. Jagir of fifty lakhs of tankas given to Muhibb ‘ Ali Khan . 

R.Y. XV. Luck. Lith., p. 291. E.D., p. 338. 

V. Jagir of [two crores and] fifty lakhs of tankas given to 
Muzafiar Gujarati. R.Y. XVII. Luck.Lith.,p. 300. 
E.D., p; 353. 

vi. Kroris appointed in charge of as much land as would 

yield a kror of tankas. B>.Y. XIX. Luck. Lith., 
p. 323. E.D., p. 383. 

vii. Grain rose to 120 tankas iox man in GujarM. R.Y. 

XIX. Luck. Lith., p. 323. E.D., p. 384. 

viii. Reservoir called An up talao, filled with gold, silver 

and copper coins amounting to twenty crores of 
tankas. R.Y. XXIV. Luck. Lith., p. 341. E.D., 

p. 409. 

ix. Two crores of tankas given as or Dower to the 

daughter of Raja Bhagwandas on her marriage. 
R.Y. XXX. Luck. Lith., p. 366 (not in E.D.). 
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The passages in Ba'daoni are nine in live relating 

to events mentioned in the Tabaqat also . 

I, Sixty thousand toMtV paid to .HfiBliiyii l)anciahari for 
a Gliaml by Bamlm, Khan, iHhi .A.ii, Ibbliotlit'ea, 

Indiea Text 11, 41. Lowe hi. 

' IL One lakh oi tankas paid to llaindaH ivalftwaid by 
Bairto Khan for his iniisie, !H>h A.ii. BibL iruL 
. Text IL 42. Lowe IL 37. , 

ill. One lakli of tankas given to Ilijaz Ivhaii Badaoih for a, 
Qasidah by Bairam Khan, 9(UI a.h. BibL l.iid. 
TextIL4i Lowell. 37, 

IV. ■ Tabaqat passage No. I (Luck. Lith., 257. E.T). V, 271)). 

* BibL Ind. Text IL 52. Lowe IL 49. 995 a.h, 

V. Tabaqat passage No. Ill (Luck. Litlu 288). 977 A.ir. 

' BibL Ind. Text IL 120. Lowe IL 124. 

VL Tabaqat passage No. VII (Luck. Li th. 323. E.l). 384). 

BibLTnd.Text II. 186. { 5 n Lowe 

II. 189. 

VIL -Tabaqat passage No. VL (Luck. lith. 323. EJ). V. 

, ’ 383). 'BibL Ind. Text II. 189. L(»we IL 191 

VIIL ' Qassi Jalil Mxillani banished for forging ii draught on 
the Treasury for hve lakhs of tankas. ILY, XXVI f. 
BibL Ind. Text II, p. 3 1 3. 1a)wo .1 1 , 323. 

IX. 'Tabaqat passage No. IX (Luck. Litln, p. 366). J$ibL 
Ind. Text II', p. 341 , Lowe 1 ! , fi. 352. 

In the third volume, the word Tankas <mnm on pp. 1 6. 20 
and 85, but the passages' are not of any particular inuxirtfiiiee. 

The phrase ■ ^ wilil the qmlityimj epUimi Maradt 

expressly added, ooeura for the first time, in Nr/Jimii-d-diiiLs 
account of the events of the twenty-fifth Regna! year, in which 
Hakim 'Ali was sent to Bijagarh (Bijapilr) along with the mn 
voys of ’Adil Khan Dakhani. 

^i^i.ap.3 ;{ aIN «>Ai: 

Jlanj os>lttyt C^l ^,4>U 

^ Aj ^ dMij ^ j 

« 4 Xi 5 f.il 1^1*5 

Lucknow Lithograph, p. 342, IL 1346. MullS Pirn/. Library 
Manuscript, folio 340 a, 11 1245. 

As Khawijah * Abdullah had arrived with valuable gifts 
and elephants of renown from ® Alvi Khan [* Adll IChmi], he ’[the 
Emperor] threw the glances of condescension upon *Adil Khau, 
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and Inwing... bestowed princely Khila'ats (dresses of lioiiour) , 
upon Khwajah ' Abdullah and his son named ShMii Beg, pre- 
sented to them one hundred AkbarshaM ashrafis and 'ifteeii 
hundred rupees and twenty-four thousand Muradi tankas, and. 
gave them permission to return to their country. 

Here Dowson has 1501 Rupees and 24 tankas/' and leaves 
out the word Muradi in his translation (E.D. V, p. 411), though 
it is clearly written in the Lucknow Lithograph as well as in the 
Mulla Firuz Library Manuscript. 

Badaoni does not mention Khwajah 'Abdullah or his son 
by name or the presents made to them, though he does sa}^ 
that Hakim LAli was sent in company with the Dakhni en- 
voys to Bijagarh (Bijapur). 

The next passage occurs in Nizamu-d-diii's annals of the 
thirty-second Regnal year. 

^1/0^3 A«aib 


Lucknow Lithograph, p. 370, 11. 3*5. Mulla Firuz Library 
Manuscript, folio 366 A., ll. 14-17. 

"About the same time, when the sun was in his exalta- 
tion, the envoy of 'Abdullah Khan and Nazar Bey, together 
with his sons, had the honour of paying their respects [to the 
Emperor] and performing the kurnish. And Isma'il Quli Khan 
and Raisingh also brought the elders and chiefs of the Baluch 
tribes, who had the honour of kissing the tlireshold. To Nazar 
Bey and his sons were given as a present four lacs of Muradi 
tankas, which are equivalent to five hundred Tumans of ‘Iraq." 

Here Dowson has again omitted the qualifying epithet 
Muradi in his version. (E.D. V, p. 453.) 

The corresponding passage in Badaoni is as follows. : — 

L' jj aiit Axe i ^ 

% l«Wf AM>b Axa>L iX J 

Bibl. Ittd. Text, II, p. 352, 11. 15-17. Lucknow Lithograph, 

p. 257, IL 18-19. 

" On the day of the sun's passing into [the first degree of 
AriesJ, the envoy of ‘Abdullah Khan and Nazar Bey with his 
sons paid their respects, and jour lacs of tankas which are 
equivalent to five hundred Tumans of ‘Iraq were given as a 
present to Nazar Bey." (Of. Lowe, II. 363). 
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Now it will be noticed that the word 3FNrmli is omitted 
in tbe text, of Badaoni, just as the word TanJm Ls omitted in 
the Lucknow Lithograph of Ni^mii-d-dim there ea-ii he 

IK) doubt tiiat bot-h writers .meant the same kind of ianka. 
for the numbers; Four lakhs and five IniuJreJ ai’o repeated iu 
both. Leaving for the present the disc-ussitmi o! the e{|iiatioin 
Four lakhs of Muradi tankas-SiVe hundred Timms of 
I will proceed to quote another passage in whi(*h the J/ urildi 
tanka is again explicitly mentioned in the TabayaL Speaking 
of the visit of Bfirza Rustam in the thirty^-eighth Regnal year, 
NizamiKd-din says: — 

Lucknow Lithograph, p. 370, 11 1648. Miilla Firuz Library 
Manuscript, folio 379 a., 11. 7-10. 

"'When he had the honour of {)aying his rospetds, the 
Emperor showed him a variety of kindnesses and favours and 
princely condescensions, and presented him with a kror of 
Murddi trnikdsj and gav^e him a place aiuouir tlm Ainirs who 
were Commanders of Five Thousand ami bestowed Multan upon 
him as his Jagir.’’ 

Here again, Badaoni repeats tlm important epithet J/ urmii^ 
which is omitted in the- version of Dowson (E* D. v, 467), leav- 
ing no doubt that it must have existed In the copy of: the 
Tabaqdt which Badaoni had before ids eyes while compiling 
his own account, Badaoni^s own words are as follows* — 

^ jjf AJOlktr*,® ly ‘l.Sp'.Xjl 

. BibL Ind. Text, II, -388, 11. 20-22. Lucknow Lithograph 27L 

11.6-7. 

"After he had paid his respects, [the Emperor] made him 
a present of the sum of one kror Murddi tankas in cmh, and 
gave him admission to the rank of those Amirs who were 
Commanders of Five Thousand and appointed Multan as his 
JSgir.’’ 

In this passage, Lowe has rendered the word Murddi, 
whicli stands out clearly in the text which lie took as ttie liasis 
of his translation, by " in small changed (II, 402). 

I have noted another passage which occurs only in Baclfioiii 
and relates to his personal experiences. He informs us that 
he had been commanded to translate into Persian a collection 
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of Hindu Tales entitled by him Bahru4-Asmar — Ocean of 
Stories’*’ — [Katha Sarit Sagara'I], and that when he laid his 
version at the feet of his Imperial patron, Akbar was highly 
pleased, and ordered him to correct and modernise ao older 
rendering of the first part 'also, which had been made in the 
time of Sultan Zain-al-* Abidin of Kashmir. 

BibL Ind. Text, II, 402, 11. 5-6. Lucknow Lithograph, 276, 

11 . 1 - 2 , 

I began it and after [giving me] many marks of favour, 
he gave me a present of ten thousand Muradi tankas, and a 
horse.” 

Here again Lowe has rendered the word Muradi by ‘‘in 
•small change.” (11,416). 

Let me now sum up the results of this inquiry. Not reckon- 
ing the passage cited by Thomas, ivhich was hitherto the only 
om known, there are at least three other passages in each of 
these authors, in which the Muradi tanka is explicitly men- 
tioned. Two of these passages are found in both, Nizamu-d-din 
and Badaoni, and relate to the 32nd and the 38th Regnal years. 
But each has one passage to which there is no parallel in the 
other. That which is earliest in point of time occurs only in 
t\iB Tahaqdt (R.Y. XXV). That which is latest in point of time 
is found only in the Mtmtakhah (R.Y. XL) of Badaoni. 

W© may take it then that these passages indicate that a 
tanka which bore, for some reason, the peculiar designation 
of Tanka-i- Muradi, was current in Akbar’ s reign from the 
twenty-fifth to the fortieth year. It does not appear to have 
been merely a money, of account; for Badaoni explicitly uses 
the words “ One crore Muradi tankas (Naqd), i,e, in cash,” and 
says that he himself received ten thousand of them from the 
hands of the Emperor. Here it may be useful to quote the 
note of Lowe’s on the expression which he has rendered by the 
phrase, in small change.” “ It was the custom to keep bags 
of 1000 dam at hand ready for distribution ” (II, 402, n. 8) and 
he quotes as his authority, Thomas’s Chronicles, p. 421, n.l, 
where we read: “ Abul Fazl relates that a kror of dams was 
kept ready for gifts within the palace, ‘ every thousand of 
which was kept in bags.’ Bernier mentions the continuation, 
even to Aurangzeb’s time, of the same custom of having bags 
of 1,000 dams ready for distribution.” (Chronicles, p. 421, 
n. 2). 

The language of Nizamud-din also scarcely supports, if it 
does not actually militate against, the supposition that the 
Muradi tanka was merely a money of account. He tells us that 
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Nazar Bey actually received 24,000 o! thene MmSdi tmikas. 
along witli 100 a^^lirafis and Ijm rnpeen, neitlier of wliic4i Isist 
could possibly come under that description. li is^ morc^ Iikc4y 
that the Emperor, for some ivnso!i eounecdicd wiih Ihecc’nirf. 
etiquette relating to the entertainment of envoys and other 
visitors from foreign parts, furnished !dm with a rcmHotialile 
quantity of the curroney of the realm, in all the three iiietalsd 
The total amount of the gift would bo aboid JIJOO jiipecs 
taking the ashrafi at 10 rupees, and the illumdi ftndn at .y,, 
of a rupee. If the object had been merely to give the arabas» 
sador a certain sum as douceur, or if the Mnrfidi ftmln had 
been merely an accountant’s fiction, he would have given him 
only 370 ashralis, or only 3,700 rupees. It seems thirt a few 
of those bags filled with coppers, which were kept ready for 
distribution,” were included in the Imperial uift. witli tlm 
object of obviating any difficulties wliicdt the stranger miglit 
possibly experience in the exciiange transactions ineidcmtal to 
everyday existence, which appear to have been tmnducded fur 
the most part in copper in those times. It is perhaps permis- 
sible also to conjecture that these* Murad i iaubls were speeiaily 
included on this occasion, because they had been tlnui but re- 
cently coined and placed in circulation. 

But supposing the 3hiradi imikd was a money of acemnnt 
only, what was its value? For tins we hiive tluua|natic>n— * 
-Four lakhs of TauIcS4-3Inradi = live hundrt*d Turndm of /r%. 
But what was the value of the Tmifin of /me/ f Abul Faz! is 
explicit on that point “The Tuinan of Khurslaan,” he says, 
“is equal in value to 30 rupees, and the fuwmnnt Mrdq ro 
40.”^ {Am4»AM>arl, Tr. Jarrett, II, 394). But if 40 rupees are 
equal to one Tnmdn of Mraq, and if four lakhs of Blurmii tankas 
are equal to five hundred Tumms of */f%, It follows that 


^ It appears to^have been the practice to prescin to ambassadors 
and distingviislied visitors from foreign parts on their arrival or depart ore, 
or both, various sums of money for, as it is often expressly said, tlieir 
expenses. Thus, .TahSngir gave the envoy of the Bharif of Mokkii five 
lacs of DSms in the second year of his reign (Tuzuk, Tr. Eogors niul 
Beveridge, I. 133). In the tenth year, he bestowed twenty* tlioiiaand 
Darha (half-rtipees) on Mustafa Beg, the Persian ambaSHador! {Bid. L 
284). Muhammad BizS, another envoy of the ruler of Trln, received in 
the ^twelfth year ^ sixty thousand DarU, {Ik, L 374). The Wakils of 
*Adil Khifn of Bijapur and Qutb-ul-Mulk of Gulkandah also are stated to 
have received donations of on© lac and of sixty-tlioueiind Darb$ respec- 
tively soon afterwards in the same year. (Ibid. I, 433 and 439). Several 
other examples of the same practice occur eteowhon'k In the sainc work 
(L 206, 296 ; II. 36, 76,' §4, 97, 166, 236). It would b© easy to quote 
additional passages from the Bfidshih-nSmah and the hlstiiries of An- 
rangaeb, but it is soarcely necessary to do so. A study of all tho passages 
seems to show that whereas Akbar^s presents were generally mad© 'in 
these 3^ahSngir preferred to give Darhs, and ShSh Jahan 

and Aurang25eb BupeeS. 
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800, Mur^i tankas = one Tuman of ‘Iraq = 40 Rupees 
(Akbari), and that 

20 Mumdi tankas — one rupee (Akbari). 

Ill other words, 1 Mwradi tanka ^ 2 dams, taking the dam at 
■:,;V of the Akbari rupee. Of course, all this depends upon the 
correctness of Abul Il'azFs equation — 1 Tuman of ‘Jmg= 40' 
Rupees; and it is possible to argue that Nizamud-din’s Tu- 
mm of 'Iraq may not have been at all identical with that of 
Abul Fazl, and may have been worth less or more. Fortu- 
nately, however, it is possible to show decisively that it was 
worth neither more or less than 40 rupees. Nizamu-d-din him- 
self gives the identical equation in an indirect manner, in not 
one but two passages, which I shall content myself with quot- 
ing from Dowson’s translation : 

“ The debts of Shaikh Mohammed Bukhari, who was killed 
at the battle of Pattan, and of Saif Khan Koka, who fell in the 
second campaign of Ahmadabad, were ordered to be paid out 
of the public treasury. The total amounted to one lac of Akbar- 
sMM rupees, equal to two thousand five hundred Tumdns of 
(E.D. V. 370-1). It is obvious from this that Akharshdhi 
rupees = 1 Tuman of ^Irdq. Elsewhere he says: 

Nearly a lac and a half of rupees, equal to three thou- 
sand seven hundred Tumans of 'Iraq, goods of Hindustan and 
curiosities, were entrusted to Muhammad ‘All Khazanchi for 
presentation to ‘Abdullah Khto.” (E.D. V. 455). 

Now, 3,700 Tumdns of 'Iraq at 40 rupees to the Tuman 
would be equal to only 1,48,000 rupees, and it is thus easy to 
see why the scrupulously exact quarter-master-generai and 
accountant qualifies the expression, “a lac and a half of 
rupees’’ with the adverb "nearly'"^ (Qarih-i^yaknim lak 
rupiyah). Lucknow Lithograph, p. 371, 1.9.^ 

i It IS perhaps not unnecessary to add that we have nothing to do 
hero with the various estimates of the value of the Tuman in European 
money w’hich are to be found in the works of English, French and Italian 
travellers of the seventeenth century. What we are concerned with is 
not, w’^hat any one of them understood by the word, but what the author 
of the Tahaqat believed the “ Tuman of *Jraq^^ to be valued at. Nizamu- 
d“din’s own declaration on that head must therefore be absolutely deci- 
sive^ even if w^e did not possess the exceedingly valuable corroborative 
testimony of his contemporary Abul Fazl. The Tuman appears to have 
been at this time merely a money of account and to have varied also 
from place to place (Qandahar, Khurasan, Mq, etc.). It seems also . 
like several other denominations of money, to have run an almost un- 
interrupted course of depreciation with the lapse of time. Pietro della 
Valle’s (1619 a.c.) estimate makes it equivalent to £4 lOs. {Travels, IT, 22). 
Mandelslo says it was equal to 5 Pistoles, i.e. about £4 3s. 9d. Ta%’^ernier 
in his Persian Travels (ed. 1676, p. 122) takes it to be = 15 ^cus, which 
at 4 . 9 . Gd. the 6cn = £3 7s. 6d. Elsewhere ho declares it was equal to 50 
Abasis, i.e. about £$ 15s. (Ball’s edition, L 24). Sir Thomas Herbert says 
the ‘ Toman is five marks sterlin’ {Travels* p. 225), which, at 13s. 4d. the 
mark, would be = £3 6s, %d. Fryer (1677 A.C.) estimates “every Tho- 
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So far then, it appears that the qiioterl a.t the 

head of this paper is not, as has been hitlierto supposed, the 
only reference to the M%wodi iunkJi> in Indian flisiorical iJtenir 
ture, and that a copper coin or ianka of wiiicli the value wa.s 
equal to tlie double darn is referred to at h'asl six times by 
Badaoni and Nizamu-d-din. But it is m>t only in these two 
historians that this tankS, finds uienti<ui. I iia.ve tracHHl, an 
explicit allusion to it in the Miratd-Sihrmlurl, a history of tlie 
Gujarat Sultans finished about ICUl al>out six years only 

after Akbar’s death — by Sikandar bin Manjhtl, who a"|)pears tf> 
have himself entered the Imperial service, after the eonqiiest 
of the provinee by Akbar’s arms. This writer appears ft> liave 
been perfectly familiar with this denomination of currency, for 
in the course of his account of an iiuuxsioo of the territories of 
the Rana Kombha of Chitor by Qutbo-d-din Ahmad Shah II, 
of Gujarat, in 861 a.h., he remarks: It is said tiiat the battle 
lasted for five days, and that a cup of water was sold for five 
equivalent in that neighbourhood to twelve .Mitratli 
iankasV (Bayley, History of Gujarat^ p. 151. See also Faxal 
Lutfullalri 8 Translation, p. 35). 

It is evident that the Phadh/ah had heconm ubsolett' in the 
writer’s day, and so, to bring homt‘ to his readers tin* extraordi- 
nary scarcity of water in that arid region, he has taken care to 
give the equivalent of the Phadiydh in a denomination of 
money familiar to Ids contemporaries. Unfortimately, tlm ex- 
planation conveys to us but little iliuminalion, and a cloud now 
hangs over the 3Itifddi toiM which is, if imssible, tliicker and 
darker than that which surrounds the i^hadiydh or Fedofi, of 
which Yule and Burnell say : 

■ Pedea, Puddea. ■ A denomination of money formerly inir- 
rent in Bombay and the adjoining coast; i^Iahrlatii [, p^hndyah 
(qu. Ar. Fidya, ransom?). It constantly occurs in the account 
■Statements of the 16thcenttxry, e.g. of Nunez, (1554) as a immey 
of account of which 4 went to tlie silver tanga, fsee TAXGAl, 
20^ to the Pardao. * Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that 
this may be tlie Ar[abio] denomination of a small coin used in 
Egypt, fadda (i.e. silyerling ’). ***** But, according to Lane, 
the name was originally given to half-dirhems, coined early in 
the fifteenth century, and these would be wortli about 
The fedea of 1554 would be about This rather indicates the 
identity of the names.” (Hobson- Jobson,6ci Crooke, s.v. Pedea). 

Now, taking Nunez’s value for the Phaddyah, or rather, 
Yule^'s estimate of it, and regarding the rupee of Akbar (of fuU 


mand**^ at “ three pounds and a nob!©,’' i e. ib. Bd. {fmmis, p. 222). 
According to Kelly’s Universal Cambist, it represented a value of only 
£1 in 1821 A.o,, and at the present day it is said to be worth only 
78»6<I, ^ F-ide Yule and Burnell, Hobson Jobson, s,v. Toman and Ball’s 

Tavernier I, 415, from which this note is compiled. 
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weight), as equivalent to 2^. M. (Lane Poole’s Aurangzib, p. 120, 
and the authorities quoted there), we have : — 

1 2 3£urMi Tankas = 5 Fadiyalis — d» 41 x 5 = -V 7, ^ 

= ''r ^ Ho' = P/q- Rs. = If Rs. = If X Y Bams 

= Dams = 28Yi: Dams. 

I 3Iurddi Tanka :==. Dams x yf Dams = Iff 
= 2| I Dams, 

The result will be even closer if we take the Phadiydh to be 
equal to 4c?. instead of £^d. It will be then 2^ Dams, 

But there is yet another gauge that is available. About 
twenty years ago, I discovered in the possession of an old Farsi 
priest of Navsari, near Surat, a bundle of original Persian and 
Gujarati documents^ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
illustrating the history of our small community. One of these is 
a Persian sale-deed of 923 a.h. {1517 a.c.), by which thirty-two 
bighas of land were sold to a famous Parsi of those times, Manak 
Ohanga, by Musammat 'Ismat Khatun for the sum of the five 
hundred Phadiyas, each Pliadiyah of which was to be of the value 
of 12 Dokdds, Now, the Dokdd of Gujarat is almost everywhere 
defined as the y|y part of a rupee (Wilson’s Glossary, s.v.: 
Bdsdrc, Gujarati- English Dictionary, s.v,), and is most probably, 
what the author of the 31irdt4-Ahmadi calh the tankcJidh of 
Gujarat, of whicli also 100 went to the rupee. (Bayley, Ouja- 
rat, p. 6). Now, if a Phadiyd was equivalent to 12 of these 
Dokdds and if 5 Pliadiydhs were equal to 12, Alurddi tankas, it 
is obvious that 12 Murddi tankas = 60 Dokdds = | of a rupee 
=. I X ^ Dams = 24 Dams : 

1 Murddi tanka = 2 Dams. 

This extraordinary confirmation of the value given for the 
Muradi tanka by Nizamu-d-din, from a chance document 
found in a Parsi house in an obscure corner of Gujarat, is, to 
say the least of it, extraordinary, and deserves careful con- 
sideration at the hands of any one disposed to scout the theory 
enunciated by Thomas. 

But this does not exhaust the evidence. It is possible to 
demonstrate the existence of a tanka equivalent to two Dams, 
and to adduce at least two conclusive examples of the equation 
from the Ain4-Akhari itself. In a chapter on the ‘‘Profit of 
the Dealers in Gold and Silver,” which deserves to be carefully 
studied by every advanced student of Mughal Numismatics, 
■Abul-Pazi.says : ■ ■ ' ' 

‘ ‘ The merchant buys for 100 Dalri-Jaldli Muhrs 1 30 TlolaJis] 
2 M\dshds'\ 0| Slurkhsl of Hun gold of 8|- hdns.^ Of this quan- 

i The Mughal phrase for gold of absolute fiaeiiess - 24 carats or 100 
to iich — was Barahhani — i.e of twelve Bum, Abul Fazi writes : 

‘‘The highest degree of purity is called in Persia Dahdahi [i.e. ten in 
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'eo 

,9m. '7|xS, , burn away in meltings and mix with fcln^ 
/KhSMMmlai;^, BO tlmt lOlL 4m, Ua’. of |)im\«olcl rninain wliinli 
iire coined into 105- miihrs^ leaving a remainder of iiea.!iy jndf a 
tdah of, gold, the value of wliich is 4 rnpees. Krimi lln^ Khdk-i- 
kkdag, are recovered 21. I Im, 4.s\ of gold and I It- ilm. Jl.v, of 
. silver, the value of both of whicli is rupecB, 1 21 ffingahs^m 
that altogether, the above-mentioned (|uantity of golrl yicdds ldr> 
Mulirs, 39 Rs, and 25 dams. {Ainr'hAMmri, Blochmanii, I, 
37). 

It iS' -easy to see that this total of 39 rupees. 25 Dams is 
made up by adding the 4 rupees whieii are st'ated to be tlit^ 
market-price of the residuary half-toirih of gold and the 35 Rs„ 
1 21 Tangilhs which represent the aggregate mcnuw- value of the 
gofd and silver bullion reeovwed from the KhakiAchaId<\ In 
other words. 

(4 Es.) 4 - (35 Rs. 4 12.1 Tamjdhf^) 

„ = 39 Rs. + .25 I)5m5, 'e.e. 12| 7V/.af/a/ns‘':s:25 Ddfm. 

I Ta7ig5h^.2 IMfm, 

Then again, in Abul-Pa'/rs act'ouut of tim Subah of 
ihnfii', we read : 

, . ■ . This 8ubah contains Id Sarkirs a.nd 142 PerginmJiiH. 
From an early p 0 .riod, tljeTevemiOvS ^vere taken by a valuation 
of crops and since the of tins country is crfual to 8 of 

Dehli, the gross revenue was 3| kmm of Tmikahs or 56 krors of 
: Dams A' : . ^ .. ^ ■. 

; A%n-t--Akmn, Tr. Jarrett, IL 23L 

Now if 3i krors of Berari tankas -Ml krors of dams, 

I Berari tmM— 16 dams. ■ . ■ ' ' 

And we are also told that 

1 Berari tanka ^ tankas of Dehli. 

But we have seen that 

I Berari toM— . IddatM. 

B Tankas of dams, 

1 Tanka of Dehli == 2 dams. 

All the above passages areirom'' contemporary writers. Nizamu- 
d-dm Ahmad, Badaoni, and 'the author of the Mimt4-Bikan- 
(lari all speak of a tanka called Miiradi whic!\ was clearly 
equal to the one-twentieth part of a rupee or two dams. 
Abul Fad also twice speaks of a iangah or a'"* tankah of Delhi ’’ 
which was equal to two dims. Let me now quote two refereii- 


ten] j but they do mot kiiow above ten degrees of fitionoss ; whilst in I'ndiii, 
it IB called BamhbMi,^ m they have twelve dagrees, Fomwly, the old 
Hun w^ich is a gold coin eweat In the Deoofwn was thought to be pure, 
and reckoned at ten degrees, but His Majesty has now fixed it at H|, and 
the round small gold Bmir of «Aliuddiw which was ooweidered to be 12 
degrees now turns out to be 10|2’ {Iin4-Akban, Tr. Blochmann, I , p. !«.) 
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ces to .this Tanka4-Muradi,.wh.\Qlii occur in later, but, by no 
means contemptible, autlio,rities. One of them, occurs in the- 
Mirat-i-Alimadii the other in the Maldsir-ul^UmaTa. The first 
shows that the phrase Muradi Tanka was used in official docu- 
ments and supposed to require no explanation so late at . least 
as the time of Aurangzeb, while the second proves that the 
author of the Ma^asif was not unacquainted with the equation 
of which we have alread^^ had so many illustrations. 

1 (Muradi) Tankdh^^\ of an Akbari rupee, ix. 2 dams. 

Let me first quote the Mirat4-Ahmadi :~~ 




# NiAib 3S^f6A/0 jUf CUXJ & 








MirdPi^^Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph, 1307 a.h., Part I, 
p. 322, 11. 5-8. 


•''' And in the year one thousand and ninety-four [a.h.], it was 
ordered, in accordance with the request submitted [respectfull^y 

made] by the Administrator ( ) of the Subah (or Province 

of Gujarat), on behalf of those prisoners and deceased persons, 
who belonged to the Musalman community and had no well-to- 
do relatives (lit. heirs), that every such prisoner [kept] in the 
guard-house of the Kotwai should have, per head, one seer of 
wheat flour, and every individual defunct should have two sheets 
{or shrouds) and five Aiurddi tankas given [for burial expenses] 
from the Public Treasury.” 

This author, it will be seen, clearly mentions the Muradi 
tanka. We may think it unfortunate that he has not cared 
to explain what a Muradi tanka was equal to in his day, but 
the omission is probably due to the fact that the phrase was so 
well understood when he wrote, as to require no gloss or com- 
mentary. It is clear, however, from the passage I have quoted 
in the Note on the "Weight of Aurangzeb’s Dams,’ from an- 
other part of his work (Part I, p. 282, II, 10-11), that the 
Tanka was valued in Gujrat at two Talus , i.e. Dams, before 
1077 A.H. 

My second quotation is from the MaJdsir-ul-Umard, a very 
valuable Biographical Dictionary of the celebrated persons wlio 
flourished in this country under the House of Timur. In the 
Life of Qasim Khan, Mir-PBahr, under whose supervision the 
great Port of Agra was completed in 972 a,h. (1564-5 a.c.), the 
writer says : 
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(mi'SAAil'A ^ji«Si>i. l*iSi(j| ^ 

■ y “* 

^^9 &Xjj^s 4^j J ^«| A> *\sL^ OftA 

# &ifj 

„> I 

3Ia^mir-id»Ufmra, Bibl. Indica Text, Vo!, Ill, p. 191, !!. l>4iK 

“■ And the elevated Fortress of Agra, the like aaicl equal of 
which in strength and solidity has not been di^^enhed {Hi. poini- 
ed out) by those who have travelled in the quarters of the 
inhabited [worldj, was completed and re{‘eived tfie linishiiig 
touch in the space of eight years, at a cost of seven crores of 
tankas which are equivalent to thirty^- five lakhs df rupees, 
[thanks] to the excellence of Qasini Khan’s managenient/ * 

It is scarcely necessary to say that if 

Seven crores of = thirty-live l<i.khs of rupees. 

20 Tralm' — one rupee, 

1 ‘J^anka == Aj ^ dams. 

One more dooumeiitary proof of the value borne !>y the Tanka 
lias been recently discovered in distant Kashmir, whieli shows 
that the Tanka equal to the twentieth pa.rt oi a Rupee was in 
general use, and that the name also was f<‘iniiliar to the people, 
so late as 1093 a.il (1682 A.O.). In a manuscript of a portion 
of the Mahabharata, purchasecl by Dr. M. A, Hteiii at Srinagar 
in October 1898, ■ ‘'a curious deed of sale” is tmdorsad on the 
obverse leal of the- ^ .Ashvamedha Farvan.’ The agreoineiit is 
written out in Sanscrit as well as in Persian, and it Is recorded 
in the former that the MS. was sold to the 'worshipful 
Ananda for forty-fipe thousa/nd Dinnarm. It Is stated with 
equal olearness.in. the', latter, that the sale took place on the 
1st of Ramazan 1093 a,h., and that the price was two hunrlred 
and twenty-five TankSsA 

Now Dr. Stein has proved that the Kashmirian flaih , Sans. 
Suta, f.e. ^the hundreder (the hundred-dinnrrra piece), was, in 
Akbar’s time, as clearly shown by a statement of Abul Fazl, 
only equal to ■/{> of a Rupee. The Sasiin or thousander, the old 
Sahasra^ accordingly, then represented a value of not raoic 
than i of a Rupee.’* The forty-five thousand Dinnliras of the 
document would, at this rate, have been equal to 11 1 Rupees. 
So far, everything was clear to Dr. Stein {J.R.A.S., April 1990, 
pp. 187-194, and Numismatic Chronicle, 1899, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 125-174), but he was unable to say, what particular coin ” 
WM meant by the * Tanki,’ though he thought that ** a coffer 
coin was eviden%Antended/ ^ It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to say that the coin .was the Tanka which Is the subject of this 
article, Le, the Tanka « of a Rupee. It is clear that if 
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225 Tankas = 45,000 Dinnaras, 

= llj Rupees, 

1 Tanka == 200 Dinnaras. 

But 1.00 Dinnaras = Rupee, 

I Tanka = f Rupee. 

So far we are on solid ground. Ail the passages quoted are 
clear enough and there is not room for much difference of 
opinion as to their meaning. But there are several other 
points in this connection which are not easy of solution and to 
these I must now advert. 

We have seen that Abul Fazi calls this full tanka (equal 
to two Dams or the ^\jth part of a rupee) the “ Tanlca4- 
DehliV Nizamu-d-din and Badaoni give it the designation 

of Tanha-i-Muradi,'^^ I confess that I cannot give any 

particular reason for either appellation. Why call it the 
‘'Tanka of Dehli” only, and not of Agra, Lahore, or any 
other place where it was current ? And for the matter of that, 
why call it ‘ Muradi ’ ? I am afraid it is scarcely possible to 
say anything really useful on that head, and we are left to 
mere conjecture. It is possible that the epithet had something 
to do with the name of the Prince Murad, and that the full 
tanka came, at some timein its history, to be called after Akbar’s 
favourite son. It is of course open to any one to hold that it is 
nothing more than one of those meaningless expletives or ‘co- 
efficients ’ as they have been called, of which there are so many 
ill Persian and Hindustani idiom, Panf (five) Zmijir-i-fU, 
QabzahH^ShamsJiir, Ddnah4-Marwdrid, MuMri-^Shutur, Qata^a- 
i-La^al^ Nafar4-Barqanddz, Fard4*Kaghaz or Dast4~Bdz. These 
and many another “gem of the Munshi’s repertory” may be 
seen in Garnegy’s Kachari Technicalities, or in Yule and 
Burneirs Hobson- Jobson (s,v. Numerical Affixes, ed. Crooke, 
p. 634). But neither of these suppositions is supported by any 
positive evidence, and our knowledge of the many fanciful and 
often far-fetched innovations in nomenclature for which Akbar 
appears to have had an unreasoning partiality, should warn us 
against making any confident statement on that head. Indeed, 
it seems to me that the origin of the phrase is a mere side-issue 
upon which it is scarcely necessary to lay stress in the present 
state of the inquiry. Etymological inquiries are of practical 
value only when there is a doubt as to the real meaning of a 
word or phrase. They are scarcely anything more than curi- 
osities when the meaning stands out clearly, as it does in this 
case, from the words of the writers themselves. It is possible 
that scholars will long continue to differ about the derivation 
of the word Murddi, but then how many of us are agreed as to 
the etymology of Tanka itself, or Dam or Paisa or DoMd or 
Kdni (or Gdni) ? 

I submit, therefore, that our ignorance of the origin of the 
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epithet ought not to ba pemiitted to ofecnre the real point a-t 
issue. That point is simplj.thls, was there a tmiln called, hn' 
some reason unknown, wa,s ft. ecpiivaieut to the 

twentieth part of a rupee as the dam wa.s eqmd to the foriietli ( 
That rpiestion, I venture to state, winiiis aow nj bat mm aaswvr, 
and that is in the affirmative, and should i>e onougli for our 
purpose. 

Anotlier question, " Was the TamJcSyi-MJmddi a mere money 
of account'?’ is perhaps more difficult to answer, and I a.ni 
afraid that it is, impossible for any one conversant with t.he 
evidence at present available, to say witij any confidence 
that it was not. I have urged such ('*onsiderations as have 
suggested themselves in favour of the opposite view, hut 
I am by no means oblivious of tlie difficulties in tfie way. 
Nizaniu'd-din as well as Badaoni speak of so many as om‘ crore 
of these Muradi imikds having been given as a })resent to Alirza 
Rustam. It is not at all easy to understand why tlie Emperor 
should not have given him five lakhs of rupees or about fifty 
thousand muhrs, which would liave bt^en identical \n value, aiud 
at the same time more convenient, probably to In!n wlm pai<l, 
and certainly to him who received tliem. it is tnu^ that Abul 
Fazl as well as Bernier speak of the custom of keeping hags 
of 1,000 dams at hand for distribution,” btd a cn>ro of iani'ds 
would have required ten thousand bags to contain and about 
eight hundred carts to carry them, Tliis is of eoui'se unthink- 
able, and we are naturally inclined to suppose that the Mamdi 
tanka could not have been anything else tlian ati accountant’s 
fiction, and that there was no coin corresponding to it In 
reality. I fear, however, that this is pressing the conclusion 
too far. The Mughal historians frequently assert tiiat tins or 
'that Emperor presented one crore, two orores or three crores 
of dams to this or that prince or noble. Several instances t^afi 
be quoted from the Tuzuhi^Jahmgiri and the Ilajlsird-^^Akwi- 
giriA Are we therefore to infer that the dam also was a mero 
“money of account,” and that it was only an imaginary unit 
invented by some financier for the convenience of his subor- 
dinates, and retained for the purpose of producing, by the 
magnitude of the figures, an unreal impression of the Imperial 


J An in^^m of one crore of Dams was given to the KhKn-l-KhanJn 
Mir Jumia in 1072 a.h. for his conciuest of AssSm 
p, 40 ; Khaft KhSn, II, pp, 154-5). One crore Dims were also presented 
to the Wassir Ja*Sfar KhSn in 1080 a.u. (Ma,asir, flO). The Prino© l^Iuhain- 
mad Mu^Ssamm had a gift of three (itores in 1083 a.h. {IMi, I2S). Other 
examples of donations, varying from five lacs of dims to two crores, arc 
found on pp. 142, 149, 150, 230, 274, 282, 305, 441, 470,. 474, 481, 404, 
506, 516 of the same work. Earlier instancos of the reign of Jahingir 
occirr in the TUztihi-JcMngirif Tr. Rogers and Beveridge I. 46 (one lac) ; 
I. 72 (twenty lacs); L 75 (thiry lacs); I. 133 (live lacs) KhSfi KhSn 
records three cases in the reign of Shah dahSn: L 681 (fewo crores), T. 
4>0I (two crores), and I. 755 (five orores) to DlrS vShikoh. 
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resoorces and munificence ? The specimens in our museums of 
Akbar’s falus or dams are sufficiently numerous to demonstrate 
the fallacy of' this supposition, but then when Aurangzeb 
made to the Prince Muhammad Muazzam a present of three' 
crores of dams, are we to understand that several thousand 
carts loaded with copper coins were sent to the Prince's 
residence ? Most probably not. The amount of the gift was 
estimated in dams, but the dam was an actual coin and not a 
mere money of account,” in our sense of the term. The entire 
Mughal revenue was estimated in dams, and all the accounts were 
kept in dams, but the dam was an actual coin and a money 
of account ’’ only in the sense that it was the commonest fiscal 
unit in which all accounts were kept. It would appear as if 
the M'wrddi tanka which we have seen mentioned in connection 
with the amounts of large money-gifts was, just like the dam, 
a real coin as well as a fiscal unit, and not a mere '' money of 
account*' in our sense of the term. 

But supposing that it was a ‘‘money of account’* and 
nothing more, it does not; at all affect the conclusion so far as 
ike primary question as to the real meaning of the ‘ Return * of 
Nizdmu-d-dm Ahmad, quoted at the head of this article, is con- 
cerned. ‘ Money of account * or not, it is clear that 6i0 crores 
of Murddi tankas were equivalent to 32 crores of Akbari rupees, 
and not to 16 crores, and thdot Thomas was after all right in the 
surmise which Mr. Lane- Poole rejected as scarcely worthy of 
serious consideration. So far the demonstration is complete. 
Whether the 32 crores of rupees represent merely the land revenue 
or the sum total of the Imperial income from all sources is 
another matter, which may be discussed more fitly in some 
other place. 

One word more as to the strictly numismatic aspect of 
the question. If the Murddi tanka was valued at two Dams, 
and equivalent to v\>t^ Q* rupee, what is its relation to the 
Tankd4-Akbarshdhi, of about double the weight of the dam, of 
which several specimens have been unearthed since Thomas 
wrote ? The difficulty is that the earliest dated tanka is not 
older than the 44th Regnal year (Whitehead, P.M.C. ISTo. 615), 
though half4anhds of the 40th, 41st, 42nd years have been found. 
Nizamu-d-din first mentions the large tanka, equivalent to 
the twentieth part of a rupee, in connection with the 25th Reg- 
nal year, while Badaoni's earliest reference is to the 32nd, and 
even Abul Fazl's is probably not later than the 40th year of 
the Reign. Indeed , Nizamu-d-din died in the 38th year, and 
Badaoni, whose history does not go beyond the 40th, is generally 
believed to have died soon afterwards. Abul Fazl, it is true, 
lived up to the 46th year, but the facts and figures in the Ain 
are in more than one instance said expressly to refer to the 39th 
or the 40th year. 

We are therefore led to suppose that the full tanka of about 


U6 , Journal of the Asmtic Socieif/ of Bengal, Xfii, 

C)40 grs* must have been iSrst coined much earlier than is be- 
lieved, at present. It would be hazarchms, however, to sjiy 
more in the present, state of our ignoranee tfian that Nhiinis» 
matists would do- well to be on tlse look-out for speeiineus of 
earlier dates. H. Hobivai.u 

Junagadh, 


Note , — The Akbari dam is the legitimate successor of the 
Suii dd/m, Sher Shah Suri was the first ruler to strike copper 
coins, of this size and weight. Is it known from the original 
authorities what these Suri coins were designated i We numis- 
matists take it that they were called dams. Halves, quarters, 
and smaller fractions of the Suri dam are known, but not a 
single Suri double dam has been found up to <late. ^Ir. H. 
Nelson Wright, I.O.S., has a heavy linw of Ishun Shah Suri (see. 
Numismatic Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Bengal, XXV, p. 236) but it is not really a double (fam. Its 
weight (460 grains) makes it equivalent to about a dam and a 
half. As Akbar continued the monetary systmn inaugui-ated by 
that very capable administrator Sher Slnfh Suri, numismatists 
call luB ordinary copper issues dams. As far a.s we kuow from 
the actual coins so far discovered, the word tanka did not come 
into use on the coinage till the fortieth year, and all iankm art^ 
dated in the UdM or Akbar ’s divine era. Ordinarily the iialf 
tofcS, corresponding in weight and size witii the ddm, is found. 
But we also get tlm ckahdram hism, hashtahamhimi, and shdnaz- 
daham hissa. The tanka itseff , or full (wikd as It is often called 
to distinguish it from the half tanka whicli is Bometimes loosely 
designated tanJed^ is very rare— see N,S. XXV, p* 23fn To return 
to the dam for a moment. The actual word is only found 
on one very rare issue from the Srinagar mint— see iny new 
Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. II, pp. xevi and 95. Thls pieee, 
a p'P, shows that the dam and the half tanka were identical 
in weight and size. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole is clearly in error when he says the 
terms dEm and ta7ikd are interchangeable. The coins theinselves 
show that the dam was equivalent to the half tmikd. As re- 
gards his dictum that there were undoubtedly double dams as 
well as double tankas, I think I am right in saying that not 
a single double ddm of Akbar has ever been discovered. By 
the double tankd, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole must have meant tli© 
full tanka. Such a thing as a two4ankd piece weighing aa 
much as 1280 grains, is totally unknown. ’Probably at ’the 
time wiien he wrote the words now under discussion, the avail- 
able coin material was small, and he confounded the Imlf tanka 
with the tanM, One source of error is due to the fact that on 
some tanka issues, e.g. Ahmadabad, Gobindpur, the fractional 
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epithets left out. The only double dams known to me are 
the two specimens mentioned on p. 236 of N.S. XXV, one of 
Jahangir and the other of Shah Jahan. Each I. think is still 
unique. 

It is curious that the almost invariable use of the word 
tanka by historians — Mr. Hodiwala gives instances of the 
seventh, tenth, fourteenth, ........ regnal years — is not reflected 

on the coins themselves. Numismatists call by the name of 
dams ull the usual copper issues of Akbar of the appropriate 
dimensions which bear no denominational epithet, especially 
those which were struck before the ildM era came Into use in 
Akbar’s thirtieth year. They reserve the term tanka for those 
issues on which the epithet occurs, and these are unknown to 
coin collectors till Akbar ’s fortieth year. This is the date of a 
half tanka of Agra mint in the Panjab Museum— Pan jab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. 11, No. 614. The date of this very coin was read 
by Mr. C. J. Endgers as forty-five — see Indian Antiquary, July 
1890j Rare copper coins of Akbar, Pig. 36. I should be grateful 
if numismatists would communicate to me the dates of early 
specimens of the tanka issue. A numisniatist would therefore 
expect to find the term dam used by historians when they refer 
to transactions which took place in Akbar’s earlier years. 

Mr. Hodiwala shows that Dowson and Lowe in their trans- 
lations more than once omit the word rnwradl from what is in 
the original murddi tanka. Similarly the word tanka is omitted 
in one original, and the word murdMin another. So though the 
full form is mnrddl tanka, we also have the abbreviated epithets 
mnrddl and tanka. Unless we are to blame the copyists for 
incorrect and partial renderings, the inference seems to be 
that the word murddi is not indispensable, and that 
fanhd and tanka mean the same thing. This is the conclusion 
that Mr. Hodiwala finally arrives at from other considerations. 
I suggest that murddi is a redundant word which signifies that 
the tankas were copper money or currency. In support of this 
view I cite the fact that the word murddi is still used, though 
much more rarely than the usual epithet mudzi, to denote 
amounts of copper money less than one rupee in value. Thus 
murddi dth ana chlie pai can be used for mudzi dth ana chhe pai. 

The further consideration arises, — Was the tanka merely a 
money of account like our guinea at the present day ? Mr. 
Hodiwala deduces from the passages quoted by him that the 
tanka was current from the twenty-fifth to the fortieth year of 
Akbar’s reign, and that it was not merely a money of account. 
The latter contention is supported by the facts that Badaoni 
mentions one crore of tankas in cash, and that this historian 
says that he himself received ten thousand of them from the 
hands of the emperor. Also one Nazar Beg actually received 
twenty-four thousand of these tankas ^ along with one hundred 
ashrafis, and fifteen hundred rupees. This event occurred in 
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the thirfcy-seccmd year of Akbar’s reign. But these conBidera- 
tions clo not make the same, appeal to tl^e nuinlsinjU ist, tbougli 
of course it is possible that the word imihl came into coniinofi 
use before it made its formal appearance on the (uuiiaga. lii the 
fii'St place, the tanka issue does not appear till t.ho fortiotfi 
year. Moglial coins have been collected for tlu^ last^ century , 
and not a single specimen of Akbar's coppm' innka issue is 
known to me prior to the fortietii year. Again, if this tanka 
was struck in such enormous numbers that ten millions of tliem 
could be gifted to one individual, while twenty-four thousaiid 
were presented to another person as ordinary coin of the realm, 
then tankas ought to be found in large ninnhors at the- present 
day. This is true of the copper coin equivalent in weight and 
size to the dam, or half tanJcd. Every bazar in Northern India 
is full of Surf and Akbari dams. But the full fankd is very 
scarce indeed. There is only one full tanka in the Indian Mu- 
seum collection, and there are throe in the Cabinet of the 
Lahore Museum. I myself during nine years of assiduous 
search in the Punjab bazars have found one specimen. 8o we 
are brought to one of two results, 'rhe word tanka was loosely 
used in old chronicles for the half tanka or dam. Bui Mr. flodi- 
wala has conclusively shown that the value of this very tan.kd 
as described by the historians was one-twentieth of a rupetn 
and that it was equivalent to the double dam. This e(|naiion 
also follows from numismatic consideratinns. So if the histori- 
ans are referring to the full we are driven to the comdu- 

sioii that this was almost entirely a money of aiccount, and 
that a few specimens were struck more as curiosities than as a 
ciroulatingmedium.' Whitkhba.), I.O.S. 

26-6-16. 

182. FlRtlZOABH. 

The obscure mint name Firuzgarh occurs for the first time 
in the short reign of Bahadur Shah, Sluih ‘ll.am I. Mr. White- 
head says that Firuzgarh was the name of a fort in the pro- 
vince of Bidar, west of Haidarabad (F.M.O., p. xci). His au- 
thority is not mentioned, but it was evidently Mr. Jadunath 
Sarkar’s India of Aurangzeb ('p. xav) ov rather, the Qhahar 
Oulshan, which includes Pirozgarh or Ibrahimgarh among the 
five forte of the province of Bidar, the other four being Bidar 
itself, Eamgir, Kalian and Muzalfarnagar or Balklii {i6. p. 164). 
The Ohahar Gulsfutn is not always an unerring guide, but in 
this case, it may be pronounced correct so far as it goes, because 
its statement is oorroboratod by a work of much higher au- 
thority. This is the Ma,5sir-ul-Umard~& Biographical Diotion- 


1 This discussion suggests the problem as to whether before the intro- 
duction of nickel pieces the anna was a coin or not. — H. N. 
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ary of the famous names of the entire Mughal period. In its 
account of Ghazi-ud-clin (Chin Qulich Khan), Bahadur, Piruz 
Jang, it says : 

's^jXSLi dS fj jf i^itj ^ 

# iJU^^ Ij'^S j 

VoL II, p. 875, li. 2-3 (Bibl Ind. Text). 

And after [the fall of Bijapur in the 28th Regnal year], 
he took by main force the fortress of Ibrahimgadh Ikar 

variant, AnHr^^Q) , which was [thereafter] named Firozgadh.” 

The same writer informs us in another place that this 
Ibrahimgadh was, in his own time, called Ahangadh (^5., II, 
p. 503, 11. 17-18; see also II, p. 746). Then again, we learn from 
the Ma,asir-i-^ Alamgiri, that this Chin Qulich Khan, Bahadur, 
Firuzjaiig, received on the 25th of Zil-hijjah, 1097 a.h., orders 
from the Emperor to march to the conquest of the fortress of 
Ibrahimgadh, one of the dependencies of Haidarabad 

(BiU. Ind. Text, p. 284, 11. 4-5). We are next told by the same 
writer that Firuzjang had performed the task and returned 
before the 24th of Rabija I, 1098 (/&., p. 288, 11. 8 13). We may 
take it then that the old name of Firuzgadh actually was 
Ibrahimgadh. The fall of the fortress, which took place before 
that of the capital of the Qutb Shahis, isjnentioned with exul- 
tation by the author of the Ma,dsir i^^Alamgiri, who declares 
that it ** strengthened the foundations of the courage of the 
Ghazis and uprooted the prosperity of the ill-fated enemy” 
(p. 288, 11. 12-13). It is therefore easy to understand why it 
received the punning name which signified that it was an omen 
of victory ( )> at the same time recalled the title by 
which the great Captain to whose arms it had succumbed was 
most familiarly known. 

But where was this Ibrahimgadh or Firuzgadh or Ahangadh ? 
It is not easy to say, but the local Hindu name Aikar (variant 

j^\ Ankir or j-aCj Atkir ?) 1 indicates that it is the Yadgir 
of the Imperial Gazetteer Atlas-— which is in the near 
neighbourhood of the four other forts mentioned in the Chahar 
Qulshan. Bhalki or Muzaffarnagar is about 25 m. N,-W. of 
Bidar (Elliot and Dowson, VII, p. 28 note) and about equi- 
distant, in a northerly direction, from Kalyani and Bidar. 
The latitudes and longitudes will clearly show this : — 


^ Etgeer ) is mentioned frequently as a fortress of some 

strength in Ferishta’s annals of the Dekkan. Briggs , Rise of the Mahome- 
dan Power in India. Calcutta Reprint III. 46, 126, 325, 326, 330; see 
alsopp. 353, 361, 375,376. 
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Yadgir 

Bidar 

:Bhalki 

Kaiyaid 


Uf’4l;r .N, and 77'’0^ H. 
17T>Y N. aii,c! 77 hi 
iSdr N. nml li 

N. and TOXn' ll 


Yadgir is now in Golbarga district;, llaitla.ral>iul state, a-iul 
possesses a fort built by an old Yadava king* Imperial (la.zet™ 
teer XXIV, p. 400. In the statement of Marilt-lm Eevemies 
appended to Scott Wating^B EiMory of the '3Iam(kls^ the Hinnir 
of Firozgurh or Tadgeer is the second of t.ha seven Sa;rtiars of the 
Subah of Moohumiiciabad or Bldiir (pp. 240, 251). The other 
Sircars are Havely {i.e, Bidiir itself), ^huuleree, Akulkote, Ivaiian, 
Ramgeeree and Mooziifnnuigor. Tim statemerit is said to have 
been made out from Maratta records siiortly afit^r the cam- 
paign of my Lord Cornwaliis,” and may be taken to be decisive, 
testimony of the identity of Piruzgarh ” and “ Ymigir.'' 


Jmiagadh, 


S. 11. HODfVALi. 


180, A. Silver Dirham of Basth.'IAL*' 


May I be permitted to" make ''a few additions and correc- 
tions in the descriptions of the silver vmn of tdstiun, ami the 
history of this rebel,- published- in the Ninnlsimitic Siippteinent 
No, XXVI,. article No. 154, under the lumding of “A Silver 
Dirham of Bastham (Vasthara) Sassanian Ruli'r in lyjioi’asan in 
Persia” by Mr, Thanawalla. 

The silver coins of the SfiBsanianB and those issneti by the 
Arab governors ol Persia after the SassSnian ty|)e can only be 
described correctly by the name of dracinne, while those the 
Arabs bearing a Kufic legend are properly called dirhams. 

Bistam did not\b6long to the house of Sasan and therefore 
he cannot strictly be styled a SfiBsanian. 

■ ■■ The true name --of Kobid.-II {25th BYbruary 628 to Sep- 

tember ..628), ds Sh,er6e .'(d-iminutive of Sher, ^dion”), Sipthp. 
'SetpoiV among the Byzantines, Syriac Shiroi and 

Armenian Siieroi (Noeldeke, Tabari, p. 361, and Jusfei, Iranis- 
ches Namenbuoh, p, 297). Masudi speaks of him as Qobficl 
Sblruyah el-ghashOm. On mounting the throne he took the 
name of Kobad, which we find on his coins with the epithet 
/ir5c| as Fird^i Kavaiu, Kobad the victorious.” 

The epithet kadt or gad% is adopted first by Yezdegerd II 
(438*467) on his coins, then by Piroz I (469*484) and again by 
Kobad I (488-497 and 499— 13th September 581). Wo find it 
also on the obverse of the coins of ShilpHr III {383-388). 

■ Bartholomaeiand Dorn (Melanges asiatiquos, 1868, p. 336) 
find that the word h derived from the Semitic gad, ** felicity,” 
whence gadl, ^'fortunate” ; the meaning of the word therefore 
being *Hhe fortunate” and not the ^^Kiiig” as is translated. 
Tlie pronunciation too should be gadi rather than kadi. This 
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word has of course no connection with the Nidhie qadhi, 
‘^Musalman magistrate/' which is written cadi. The literal 
translation of Gadl or Kadi Flrochl is ‘Hhe fortunate, victori- 
ous/' but here it means '*Firoz the fortunate ” and not King 
Firoz. 

On a gold coin in the Hermitage Museum, described by 
Droiiin (Bulletin numismatique, voL II, 1893, p. 61 sq.)> we 
find on the obverse the legend Kavdtl Kadi, Kobad the fortu- 
nate.” 

On the coins of Balash (484-488), brother of Firoz I, the 
name Valkdsh (which according to the polyphony of the Pahlavi 
letters was read Varda a long time ago) is always preceded by 
the epithet Hukad or Hugad. In Pahlavi hu means ‘ ‘ good ” and 
had or gad means felicity ” in Semitic ; so the epithet signi- 
fies “ the felicitous ” or '' the fortunate/’ like the Greek wvxrj^ 
(See Barth olomaei and .Dorn above cited). 

When Khusrau II was firmly established on the throne 
(summer 591), he set himself to remove all dangerous persons, 
especially Bindoe and the other conspirators who had over- 
thrown his father and put him on the throne. Bistam, who was 
governor of Khorasan, Kiimis, Gurgan and Tabaristan, was 
not so easily reached. When he saw himself condemned he 
made himself King in Media with the help of the remnants of 
Bahram Chobln’s forces and in alliance with the Turks and the 
Delamites. On his defeat by Kiiusrau, he took refuge among 
the Turks who were at that time in possession of Transoxiania, 
where he fell by treachery 

This drachme of Bistam, with the regnal year ten, sub- 
stantiates the statement of the Arab historian Dinawari— as 
against other authorities —whose account of the rebellion of 
Bistam is more detailed than that of Tabari and others. Dina- 
wari says that JEOi^srau had to wait for ten years before he 
could avenge himself on Bistam. Accordingly Bistam may be 
said to have reigned for ten years, for he counted his regnal 
years from the time when Khusrau came to the throne. The 
first regnal year of lihusrau commenced from 27 th June 590. 

Noeldeke, however, is inolined to disbelieve Dinawari’s 
assertion on the ground that in that case the great war 
against the Romans would already have begun even before the 
suppression of the rebellion, which must, however, have so 
much drained the military and financial resources of the state 
that above all it needed a number of peaceful years.” 

Noeldeke ’s argument does not seem to me to be very 
strong, as the Roman war began early in 604. 

Noeldeke gives the period of rule of Bistam from the begin- 
ning of 592 to the beginning of 596. He commenced to rule 
during the second regnal year of Khnsrau, which era he also 
adopted, and hence we do not meet with any coins of his first 
regnal year. 
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To ondersfcand better their regnal years, I give the first 
ten with their equivalent dates of the Christian era, compiled 
from Noekieke. 

Regnal years. Dates of Ghristkm era. 


1 

from 27th June 590 to 

26th Jniu< 

591 

2 

„ 27th 

J 

591 

25th 

592 

3 

26th 

1 J 

592 ,, 

25th 

593 

4 

,, 26 th 

S 1 

593 

2r)th 

594 

5 

.. 26th 

?> 

594 

2rith 

595 

6 

„ 26 th 

? ? 

595 ,, 

24th „ 

59C) 

7 

„ 25 th 

? > 

596 

24th „ 

597 

8 

„ 25th 

» ? 

597 

24th „ 

598 

9 

„ 25 th 

j » 

598 .. 

24th 

599 

10 

„ 25th 

» 5 

699 „ 

23rd 

600 


Noeldeke, in his Tabari, devotes one whole eliapter (pp. 
478-487) on the rebellion of Bistam; Rawlinson, Seventh 
Monarchy, gives it in chapter XXIV ; and Gutscliinid treats of 
the event in the Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 748; these three being the 
chief authorities on this subject. 

The genealogical table given at. the end of this art ie!o shows 
the relationship existing between the house of Aspahbed, to 
which Bistiim belonged, and the reigning house of Saarin. (Bee 
Justi's Namenbuch, p, 429). 

The legend on the obverse of the coin has not been read 
correctly, and the enlarged facsimile given of it ivS so distorted 
that I take this opportunity of indicating tlic proper rendering. 
The word in the facsimile, if given alone, eoukl never be 

deciphered aright. The first letter might perliaps bt' I'cad tf or 
zf, the second is a ligature, the like of which is not In the Pah- 
lavi alphabet, and the rest can be distinctly read zorhl. 

The legend on the obverse togetlier with the monogram 
and the legend on the reverse, as copied from the original coin 
which the owner very kindly put at my disposal, are as 
follows 

Ooverse;— 




Qy Firochi 


Vistakbrn 


j y CLA# afoun 

^ monogram 


1917 .] 
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Reverse 




ashra (ten) 


RD (Hekatompylos) 


Thus the legend FirdcM VistaJ^m afzun'' means '‘Long 
live Bistam the victorious.” 

Bestam is the Greek form Beoraju and Beo-rat/ of his name 
which is in Pahlavi Vutakhma, an Avestie name meaning 
“very strong.” It is rendered Yo-ratx/xa? in the Perses or 
iEscbyius and is found as Wstam and Westam in Armenian, Bis- 
tarn in Arabic, and Gustehem in Firdousi. (See Drouin, Les 
Legendes des Monnaies Sassanides, Revue Archeologique, 1898, 
and also Justi*s Nanienbuch, p. 371). 

It appears that Bistani struck coins at only one mint, 
which had for its monogram the letters RD. 

This mint appears on coins for the first time during the 
rule of Bahrain IV (388-399) , and was used during the reigns of 
Yezdegerd II (438-457), Piroz I (459-484) in 459 462, and 464, 
Bala^, (484-488), KobM I (1st reign, 488-497), and then in 
522 during the second reign (499-531) of Kobad I. Its period 
of greatest activity is from 531 to 629, when it issued coin for 
78 years at any rate out of 98, This mint is known to have 
been working for 90 different years, and thus is the most pro- 
lific of all the Sassanian mints, 

Noeldeke (Z.D.M.G., 1877, p. 150; and 1879, p. 141) ex- 
plains this monogram by Rai and the monogram RIU as Rew- 
Ardashir; but Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 120, no. 21) 
and De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, 1913, p 490, § 134) 
identify the monogram RIU with Rai or Rei, this being identi- 

cal with mint of the Khalifs for their dirhams, and 

the ancient Rhages in the vicinity of the modern Teheran. 

Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G , 1879, p. 117, no. 9) expresses a 
theory that the mint- ra ark RD is a kind of monogram for 
Hekatompylos : the letter R in Pahlavi signifying 100 and D 
being taken as the first letter of the word p or “ gate of 
door ” ; so that the Greek name Hekatompylos would be thus 
a free rendering of the monogram. 

It was the first Parthian capital in Hyrcania, its ancient 
name being Tarima, the modern ^ahrud (Lat. 32°22'N., Long. 
54°59'E.). 

In the lists of mints given by Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, 
p, 133), we find the mint-monogram RD in the second and third 
regnal years of Kliusrau II, then in Ms eighth and ninth, but not 
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ia tlie tenth year. It again continues from tiie oloveiith almost 
regularly onwards. It appears also from the 8ocH)nc! to the 
sixth regnal years of Bistam. From this it will bo sc3eu that 
the coins of JDiusrau as well as Bistam wtu't' strm^k at ilnis 
mint for their second and third regnal years, llie eoiiis of 
Khuarau of his second year were struck here during the early 
part of the year, whilst those of Bistam date from ihe latter 
part, when he revolted, the rebel striking his first coins with 
the regnal year two. The only known coins from this mint of 
the third year of KJinsrau are of copper. Very possibly coins 
of other years still await discovery. 

In the series of issues known to us from tliis mint t-he ab- 
sence of Khusran’s coins of the tenth year is very striking, and 
the fact gains additional interest from the Hading of this coin 
of that date bearing the name of the rebel. The problem of 
his reappearance invites speculation, but the materials at hand 
are so scanty that no useful purpose would he served by pro- 
pounding a mere theory. 

Kluirhiiulml 

"''I 

r - ' 

(according io Dinawari ; Sh>1|ii1r) 


Bistam Hindoo Kiuir^iid Wakhtank Huron 

I • I “ 

•r" — 1 . 

Hindoo Titoe Farruld>zad 


I^iuiTad 
Aspahl >ed 



Ikmglitor 
nuirritMi to 
Kohid 1. 

.1 

Kkiwrau I. 


Daughter 
iniHTied to 
Horinaztl i V 
! 

Kliusraii IL 


Furdoonjkk D. ,1. Pakuok, 


6, Riddles Current in the District of Sylhet, In ^ Eastern 

Bengal. 

By Saeat Chandka Mitra, MA ., B.L. 

It appears that Dr. W, Schultz of the Solway Institute. 
Bruxelles, is engaged in studying the riddles current in all 
countries of the world. He, therefore, requires collections of 
Oriental riddles, in an English garb, for his study-purposes. In 
response to his requisition, the two undermentioned collections 
of Parsee riddles have been made and published in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay.^ 

The literature of Indian riddles, so far as known to me 
consists of the following papers : — 

(1) Riddles Current in Bihar By the present writer. 

[Published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal y Yoh LXX., Part III., No. 1 (for 1901) , 
pp. 33—58]. ...■ 

(2) Bihari Life in Bihari Riddles. By the present writer. 

(Published in the Jotirnal of the AntJiropologicai 
Society of Bombay^ Vol. VII., No. 1, pp. 21 — 50). 

(3) Kashmiri Riddles. By the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles. 

[Published in the Jotirnal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Vol. LVL, Part I., (for 1887), pp. 125—154]. 

(4) A Few Parsee Riddles (Part I). By Rustamji Nasar- 

vanji Mimshi, Esqr, (Published in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay^ Vol. X., No. 2, 
pp. 94—100). 

(5) A Few Parsee Riddles (Part II). By Rustamji Nasar- 

vanji Munshi, Esqr. (Published in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay. Vol. X., 
No 5, pp. 409—425). 

(6) Miindarl Riddles. /By the Rev. Paul Wagner. [Pub- 

lished in the Jmirnal of the Asiatic Society of Be^igat 
Vol. LXXIII., Part I., (Extra No, for 1904)]. 

(7) Six Specimens of Mundari Riddles. By Sarat Chandra 

Roy, Esqr., M.A,, B.L. [Published at pp. 505-7 of 
his The Mundas ard> Their Oowitry (Calcutta. 
1912)]. 


5 Vide the Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal Vol, X., pp. 

94 ^. 
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1 albo iiiitl th;d* in the Banyhyi Sahiiytt Pari'i/iol Bafrika 
(The Jeuraal of the AeudcMuyof IWno'aii IJteralure at i^aleulia), 
Hvc fKipei’s on riihlles etirrcaO in dihet’eni (list rit’is of Iv'islert} 
and NorHieni Bengal have been pnhlished in I'engali and arf‘ 
as follows . — 

(1) (Jiaifayrmnl OMei«:i[/fe/iy7/e7 iJmntlha. (rhillagong 

Rid'dies for Puzzling (liildren). By Moulvi Abdnl 
Karim. [Pitblislicd in the 12th volume {for Idl2 
llS.K'pages 177— 188.1 

(2) A Oollection of Nine Riddles frotu the Histfiet vif 

Palma, Eastern Bengal. By hhtjkmnar 

Kavyabhiishana. |PnblisluHl in the 14tfi volume 
(for 1314 B.S.). page 202. 1 

(3) KodinhErer Heftryali Ridtlles). By Bahn 

Fravash Chandra B]uittachrir\'\*a. (Published in 
the 15th volume). 

(4) SrUiaUer Pofuii (Sylhet Riddk^s). !>y Babii Dwar- 

kaiiath CiVaudhuri, b.a. | IhiblisfuMl in the 20t>h 
vohinie (for 1320 B. 8.). ])ageN 77- 80. | 

(5) A Collecdion from tlie Dislritd of Mursldda - 

bad. (Pubiished in th(^ 2tHh volume). 

As these five papers are in Bengali, they are iiiueeessihhv 
for fmrposGS of Btudyj to Orientalists in KurofHv Ameriea and 
other parts of India. But, at the same liine, they are highly 
iiiterestiug from an ethnographical, as alsc) from a philological 
point of view. It, therefore, appears to mt* that, if these 
collections of riddles be transliterated into De vaiiagari eliaraetors 
and translated into English with notes on the interesting 
features thereof, they will become available for stndy-purpo.ses 
not only to Dr, Schultz but also to other scholars who may be 
interested in this branch of Oriental research. In this hope, i 
intend to publish, in this article, the transliteraticms (in l)eva~ 
iiagari characters) and. the translations into English, with slioi't 
notes thereon, of a selection of the riddles current in the district 
of Sylhet, which have been collected and publisIuHl by Babti 
Dwarkanath Chaudhuri in the Bengali quarterly periodic^al men- 
tioned supra. In Sylhet, riddles are called ix . 

These riddles from Sylhet are 41 in number and in the 
|)6culiar dialect of Bengali which is spoken in that district. 
The collector has published them without sufticienily elucida- 
tory notes and without classifying them under proper heads. 
1 have omitted four riddles as I have not been able to make out 
the meanings thereof. I have classified the remaining 37 under 
the heads of (1) Vegetable Products; (2) Human Beings, Eisli and 
insects; (3) Articles of Furniture and Household Implemente; 
(4) Heavenly Bodies and Natural Phenomena; (5) (londiment, 
etc.; and (6) Miscellaneous. I now give below the translitera- 
tions and translations thereof : — 
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(I). Vegetable Products. 

(^) fcw sfw ifmr wsrr i 

*TT1T 'W'^ B 
^Ti?: - ^?:5rT I 

Translation. 

(1) Tlie tiling, of which the name consists of three letters, 
becomes delicious (to eat) when it is fried. 

If ’ you omit the midmost letter ra (^), its name becomes 
kala which means plantain.''^ 

Answer. — The karala or the fruit of the creeper Jfomor- 
mca charantia (Order Oucitrhitacece) . It is bitterish in taste 
and possesses, according to the A^mrveda, medicinal properties, 
it is, therefore, esteemed as a culinary vegetable in Bengal and 
Bihar. The smaller variety is called iicJihe and botanically 
k;!iown as i¥. mwr:i!ba/«.. 

(R) cr% TTT^ I 

Trmislation. 

(2) Below (her) is the earth ; above (her) is the earth ; in 
the middle is a beautiful girl. 

Answer.— The turmeric. It is likened to a beautiful girl 
on account of its beautiful yellow colour. 

^tr?;-fw5fTi 

Translation. 

(3) Although it possesses ten heads, it is not Ravana (the 
demon King Lanka who had ten heads). It is produced in 
the months of Asadh (June-July) and Sravana (July- August). 

Answ^er. — The jhingd or the fruit of the creeper Luffa 
acutangula (Order Gucurbitacece) which comes into season during 
the rains. It is esteemed as a culinary vegetable both in 
Bengal and Bihar. 

Note. 

The riddle involves a play upon the word sir (f^) which 
means both ' the head ’ as also ‘ a vein ’or ^ a raised ridge" The 
jhinga has ten veins or raised ridges on its peel. Therefore it 
has been called dakaisir (^^F^) which means both possessed 0 } 
ten raised ridges "" as also ten-headed"" which latter epithet is 
applicable to the demon-king Ravana. 
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(a) c?% cr% ilTfsT 1 

»rT#c ^wr^r trrfsr « 

^fr?: - »iTfi:%9r i 

Tramlalion 

(4) Below the roots are Bhiknuili's chliani. 

Ill what country have you seen water at the lop of a irci^ ( 

Answer. — The cocoa nut . 

iVo/e, 

I have translated the word as meaning' "• 

But I have not been, able to hnd out. the meaning' of the words 
. The word may l>e the name of sonn* 

woman. It occurs again in the next riddle. 

This riddle is similar, in one res|,)eet, to tfie Parsee riddle 
about the cocoamit which is ])ubli.shed at page 421 of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society's JouruftL \'ol. X. It is 
follows : — 

Thoiujh there is irafer. there is no fish, 'riiough tluTe is a 
skVj there are no stars. Answer. — Poeoannt." 

The fact of the coeoanni's (aaitaining water inside it luo- 
been pointed out in both the Syliiet and f^irsee riddfi^s as tlu* 
peculiar characteristic of this fruit. 

(4) at ?!% fHOTferc unrfi i 

W «mE: -Eft ii 

I 

Translaiion. 

(5) Below the roots is Bhikniati\s tree. 

Although it does not bear flowers or fruits, it bears leavi*s ail 
the year round. 

Answer. — The betel -vine. 

■ Note. . •■■■■ ' 

The meaning of the first line is obscure. As i liu.\ e said 
above, 1 have not been able to find out the meaning of the v ord 

, I have translated the word as meaning '' fraiiS^ 

This riddle bears a striking similarity to the Hindi riddle 
about the betel-creeper which has been pubiislied by me at 
page 30 of the Bombay Anthropological Soei<*i\''s Jounial, \h>l. 
V If . It is as follows :> — 

'' (What is that) which neither bears fruits nor flowerSj but 

which is plucked by basketfuls 'i ” 

Answer. — The betel-creeper and its leaf. 
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The fact of the be tel- vine’s beaiang neither fruits nor flowers 
but oiiij leaves has been pointed out in both the S^lhet and 
Hindi riddles as the peculiar characteristic of this plant. 

ii) liU faf^ fclfsc -qig- I 

?Tcr II 

- WinCt-JlTi? I 

(6) The iri iri plant has tiri tiri leaves. 

The plant of the house (is) 24 cubits (long). 

Answer. — The areca-palm. 

I am unable to make out the meanings of the words jJixTx 
and flrfTfwft: as (he gentleman, who has collected these riddles, 
has not given the same. 

(-s) I 

gxTC -^5TTini? I 

TraMslation, 

(7) The mare belonging to Hie king's palace becomes old 
after having foaled but once. 

Answer. — The plantainTree . • ■ 

Note. 

This riddle mentions the remarkable character of this tree, 
namely, that it bears the bunch of fruits only once and that, there- 
after, it becomes useless and is, therefore, cut down for the sake 
of the inmost pith of its trunk which is used as a culinary 
vegetable. But the other distinguishing features of this tree 
are mentioned in the undernoted Hindi riddle No. 12 of my col- 
lection published in the Bombav Anthropoiosyical Society’s 
Journal, Voi. VIL 

(What is that) which has only one flower, but hundreds 
of fruits 'I '' 

Answer. — The plantain Tree. 

Also compare the above with the following Hindi riddle 
foimiing No. 15 of my J. A. S.B. collection : — 

“ Its leg is like a pillar ; its leaves are broad ; its fruits 
hang down in bunches and its fruits. are sweet.” 

Answer. — The plantain-tree. 

(’s) 3Ri^ cr%- mi 

i*!T I 


no 
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5iTf<T% *IT lg«f *rr ’SPT, 

5C^ II 

- fifiiTS, 5CSSI I 

Trmislaiion. 

(8) i. The girl lives bekivv thB giX)iHM 
2, (And) wears mgs very tightly. 

(Although) the barber does not shave her I lit., duoN 
not touch her), and the washerman does not wash 
(her clothes) , 

4. vS till the giii lives clean and spruce. 

Answer. — The onion and the garlic. 

Note. 

The inost distinguishing feature of an oni<m or a garlic i> 
that the fleshy layers of these succulent vegetahh's overlap 
each other. These have been likened to ilu^ rags wliitdi a potir 
girl w’ears tightly tied over her person. This disl ingitishing 
feature of the onion has also been pointtal out in the under- 
mentioned Parsee riddles published at pag(‘ 412 of t in* Boinba\ 
Anthropological Society's Journal, Vol, X. 

(а) “ A stunted little Gokti Idas puffiaij o}i (I lip lo hundred 

clothes lay erslJ 

Answer. — Onion. 

(б) Coat over coat do I put on aud liot-tempcu’ed am I ; 

To some do I appear white, to others even red." 

Answer. Onion. 

It has also been pointed out in the following Hindi rithii*^ 
numbered 28 in my J.A.S.B. collection : — 

She is the daughter of a king, and the grand<laughter of 
Humel. 

She wears a thousand pieces of cloth iwj tied round her with 
knots N 

Answer. — Onion. 

The philological peculiarities of the foregoing Sylhot riddle 
are : — The word teiia (tifT) means a rag''' ; pindke (fW) nueans 
wears ” ; chhaya (w^) means touches d/myi (Wi means 
“ washes and ko (t'lfr) means 


(<£.) ?i?T xrrar i 
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Translation, 

(9) An eiepiiaiit’s tusk (with) the iea^ves of the Kadmnba 
tree {N aAichci cadmnbct) . 

■ Answer. — The radish. 

Note. 

The tapering white radish has been very aptly likened to 
an elephant’s tusk in the foregoing riddle, and to a silver nail 
ill the following Parsee riddle published at page 414 of the 
Bombay Aiithropologicai Society’s Journal, Vol. X. : — 

''A silver nail in a jungle or forest.” Answer. — The 
radish. ' 

In another Parsee riddle about the radish, published in the 
same page, its white fleshy portion has been likened to a white 
beard, while its crown of green leaves has been likened to green 
moustaches. This comparison seems to me to be somewhat far- 
fetched. The same remark also applies to its comparison with 
a small girl going to the market with her frock on, in the Hindi 
riddle No. 27 in my J.A.S.B. collection. 

( € f?r*r -sim i 

Translation, 

(9A) (What is that which has) three spines and is the 
Meiiga of the paddy, 

(And of which) the fruits are sweet, and the leaves are red ? 

Answer. — The Water Chestnut hispinosa). 

Note. - 

I haye translated the >mrd terengd ( StWT ) into spinesN 
This nut has two lateral spines and one in the middle. But 1 
have not been able to make out the meaning of the word bhenga 
The word gutd (tot) means The fruits 

have been called sweet, because these nuts are delicious eating. 
The flour made from them is considered by the Indians as a 
cooling and nutritious article of food in bilious affections and 
diarrhoea. 

Now I eoTTie to class — 

(II). HuBtAN" Bkings, Pish and Insects. 

ixO wT?rr, 

SIT5 ’OTsr ^ TTT?E II 

g’TPC-TngT? I 
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(HI) (it has a) beliv. l)a(!k and head, 

haaKls„ iucaiiy fini’^ers and oiu* nos(e 

(T\v<b e\ (»s and ears, (and) one Ma\a‘l. \\ lai’e shall I get 
sueh a!i animal t 

Answer. — Man. 

Note.- 

The word in tJie 3i*d line of llie id>ove laddle 

means narcL^' 

{\\) "Jj? %■«: jnJTiST I 

^ isrpTf T^r wirsT ii 

^Ti?: - xfTcruc ??ftfr i 

Translation. 

(in (There' are), on this bank, a reeil, and. on the other 
bank, (another) reed. 

Tliere is a, (|uar’i’el la'twi'i'ii tlm two rc'eds. 

Aiiswer. — The eyelasht's. 

Note. 

In, this riddle, tile u})|)er and the Inuer evi'lids ha\e been 
likened to twa^ reeds (with their tufted flowt'r-spikes), iau* on 
each bank of a river (which n'presenis the cavity of the eve) : 
and their constantly moving up and dow n has bemi eoinoaiXMl 
\vith the quarrelling (hr., the being wafted to am! fro by the 
wind) of the two reeds, 

*»%!. 

i\R) SIW f^5SIT TET# I 

sEit^ 3TTC 5n% II 

STTsc-^Tnn I 

Tra7islaiion. 

(12) (.[t is a creature) of wliich tlu*- name is made up of oiu' 
letter with the aikar (the vowel ■$: ) taeke<l on to its back. 

And which, placing its ^veight on its gills, danee.s upo!i the 
earth. 

Answer.— The Kai tish or the climbing pen'll (Analnfs 
scandens) which is considered deli<d()us ('ating in all parts i>f 
Bengal, 

Note. 

The word al (^^), in the above riddle, nu*ans * the earth or 
ijrovnd.' 
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(\^) ^1% errs;?: ^wr n 

■rT® *rTs: 5fTs: ^^rr ii 

3TR:-Xft2p 1 

Translation. 

(13) Tile giri of the company goes about in company aiicl 
lodges with the company. 

She has no bones ; mangal hisd hisd. 

Answer. — An insect. 

Note. 

I have translated the word dalhwmdrl ) as mean- 

ing “ the girl of the company (referring to the habits of insects 
of going about in swarms). The word tair means ' herd 

I have taken the words hdd-giid as meaning ‘ 6o?^66‘/' 

As the collector has not given the meaning of the words mangal 
tea teS Af have bee unable to translate the 

same. 

aa) 5TT5i5T??iiiF?i=w?iir ^ I 

33 :^ fair 3rTifT?:^ ii 

— sBtTTrftftr^sT i 

Translation. 

(14) (It is) red-coloured, (possesses) six legs, (and) moves 
about even when its stomach is cut. 

How can the ignorant solve (this riddle), when even the 
learned feels difficulty in doing so ^ 

Answer. — The red ant which infests mango trees. 

Note. , 

I have translated the word bhangaihd as 

meaning '' solve this riddleN and the wordpM^e ('qfri:) as mean- 
ing feels difficidty in solving it.^' 

(\i) ifs: ix ¥Tcr i 

nielli 

- ^^ciT 1 

Translation. 

(15) Pami dilu pami hat 

What bird has got a tooth in its rectum ? 

Ajiswet*. — The wasp 
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Joiinmi of the A.matic Soefeiy of Ihiojtd, (N.S., XIII, 
Note. 

\ have heeiuiiuible to tiw lirst. line, as \ hv 

has not giv(nj the iiieaningH of tlie obseiire words tlua'ein, I1ia 
t()oth is i lie wasp's sting, 

(^0 Jnw^: *fT?e ^Tcit, tt#!- few i 

tjit ^T^BT n 

g^=fnc - arr^fif T, ftpTsrTi?, i 

l^ranslaiion, 

(16) The fish has not got any head; the tiw has not got 
any leaves ; the bird does not lay any eggs. 

I shall pay one thoiisand rupees to him u ho van >oive this 
riddle. 

Answer. — The crab. The ])iant Euphorbia unfufuoruut ov 

E, neriifolia,--The)mt. 

The crab has imt got any head. Tiie Kuphuri)ia plants do 
not bear any leaves. The bat is, /.oologu^ally speaking, a mammal 
aiid does not lay eggs. 

The wan'd hlimighaife in this riddle, bears the 

meaning "'to solve a riddle*' as it <loes in tim riddle No. N 
supra. The word dim is attotlier f)hilologieal ntn eity and 

means “ I shall give.'' 

(^-s) fe5ifT?[^ atcT »rT tri« mx i 

wT%i' IT'S Ts srrs: n 

“ few I 

l^ranslatmi. 

(17) The room has been w^ashed wdtli w atei* which iuisbei'n 
wiped off, and does not contain any clotted mud therein. 

If the golden cup gets broken; the goldsmith's wages ha\'e 
not to be paid. 

Answer. — An egg. 

Note. 

The philological novelties in this riddle are tiie wcu'ds 
gharkhim meaning the room taia (WIW) meaning 

therein ”, kdi meaning ehited mud ”, and gtdSi (wii:) 
meaning goldsmith's wages N 

An egg has been likened to a golden cup on accomit of its 
containing the yellow ■'Coloured yolk, ft is for this reason that. 
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when an egg is held in a strong light, it emits a golden effulgence. 
To luy iniiid, the Parsee riddle about an egg, published at page 
415 of Vol, X. of the Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal 
is more expressive of its appearance and attributes. It is as 

follows 

lhei .0 is a jar which contains two kinds of ghee or clari- 
fied blitter/' Answer. — An egg. 

T.hen I come to class — 

■ (III). ARTICJLnS OF Ftjbniture and Hoitsehold 
Imflements. 

*fTff ?ri?; I 

UTW?: %’r stx « 

f^% ?5T5r I 

?Tl%C l^Tff f?[% 3TT?r II 

- f%^T*rT i 

TranslaUon, 

(18) (i) The thing, of which the name consists of three 
letters, is to be found in every house. 

(2) Nobody goes near what is left, if yon omit the last 

letter. 

(3) Everybody eats what is left, if 3 ’^ou omit the first letter. 

(4) If you omit the midmost letter, (what remains) sings 

the praises of Rama. 

Ans\ver. — Abed. 

. . Note, ■■ ■ 

If the last letter 7ha (ir ) is omitted, the wmrd Inchha (ftrWT), 
vdiich means a centipede'' is left. Of course, nobody comes 
near a centipede for fear of getting stung by it. If the first 
letter hi (f%) is omitted, the word cJihdna (Wt«rT), which means 
''clotted creaynN is left. Everybody eats it. If the midmost 
letter (Hfr) is omitted, the word bind is left. It 

means ''an Indian lyre" to the accompaniment of which hymns 
in praise of Rama and other religious songs are sung. 

(\«j.) 5irr^«rT»n *n^ erncK nyi i 

fq^ f^qxx:! qjxq^ rniqw sTT^:^ "q^ ii 
^'¥f5s: - I 


Joiniitii oj the Amt tic Hoelehj oj Hengeil, |'N'.8., ,X„1 II,, 


1 li> 

TramhUion, 

(19) A hia(9v“C‘oniple.\i(:)necl old, lii-dy .lia.s in her riiKse a. nose- 
ring, 

An<l woa.r.s n lliiak cloth. On the upprn* |)oii:io!} isiier hole. 

Ansuan*. — A (’best. 

Note. 

A black-coiour<Ml. chest (most an iion <‘!h‘si ) is liloMHMi 
io a (iark-complexioiied old lady. 11ie largt> padlock u it h u hiclj 
it is shut up is likciied to the rhig in her nos<\ 'Fhe ct)vering of 
Muck cloth with which it is prottaded from the dust is likened (o 
Mie thick mri she lias on. The lioie in the n]^])ev ptwMiin is llic 
keyhole in the upper surface of the iron -(dies! . 

The pliilological novelties in this rkhile aiv lin^ words 
JMlaim which meaiLs " : fair 

m\X) means - her 'ey pilm means *■ ^/vv/r/h/|/ : nipSra 

ipfi^KD means '• thick : and thliihnpa s means • om iht^ 

npper mrjuce,^' 

Mt mi i 

sl-mxjiJift:?: mh jgist JFffiTc ii 

^ffC-a^TWl 

' Tramkition, . 

(20) The tank wa.s given h_v Hio maiernal uncle ; the bank 
was given by the sister’s son. 

The green parrot, wliile (irinking water. st><‘s ilie wluile 
world. 

Answer. A looking-glass. 

Note. 

The water of the tank glistening with the.snn'.s ravs reileci- 
ed therein, is compared with the bright .surface of flic loukinu- 
glass. Ihe parrot, while drinking water from the tank, sees its 
own image as also those of the surrounding objects rcHected 
therein, just as a person looking into a mirror secs iiis own 
image depicted therein. 

The word menn>^ a Hmk" : and 

means “ the bank of a river or tank” 'I'hi.s latter word occurs 
111 riddle No. 1 1 supra. 

(’K\) ^Wl§T% sftfr 1 

gife ’ERteTi; II 

-5g?RT-aR^ I 
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Trandation. 

(21) (It is a thing) made up of a first, a second and a third 
]:)iece. 

A live chai'coal is brought and placed on its top. 

Answer.—The hubble-bubble and \her diiddmn. 

Note. 

The first piece of the hubble-bubble is its bowl coiitaining 
water ; the second piece is its tube standing upright on the 
bowl ; and the third is the chillam (or the small pan containing 
the tobacco and live charcoal heaped therein) on the top of the 
tube. Compare this riddle from Sylhet with the Hindi riddles 
iSTos, 43, 44 and 45 of my J.xA.S.B. collection, and w'ith the 
Kashmiri riddle No. 96 of Knowles' collection. 

The most interesting philological feature of this riddle is 

the expression pkuri dngtdr godd (^Pc which means 

a piece of live charcoal.'' 

(rr) arwT, 13;^ vixjy ”sr?; i 

Tramlation. 

(22) One rod : the rod beai'S (at its end) a dead (worm) ; 
the dead (worm) catches a live '(fish). 

Answer. — An angling liook. 

Note. 

The word (ju ja in this riddle, means ^ a fishing-rod 

iuard means ' u dead worm') and jiid (ftrri^T.) means ‘ u 

live fish.' 

(=?0 ^STTJTtS; =51^ I 

“ffaiT?: II 

fsi^f I 

Translation. 

(23) A cow with curved horns, belonging to the king's 
palace, looks wdth half-closed eyes, 

And, after having partaken of cayenne pepper worth one 
thousand rupees, wants to eat more. 

Answer. — A hone for pounding spices upon. 

Note, 

The philological novelties of this riddle are the words 
meiidgai (^i^TUT^) and vienmenaiya The former 
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means ^ a cow tchose horns curve towards each siiie tfj the head 
and the latter means ' with half -closed cf^cs.' 

To my mind, tJie Goni|m:tison of a- ho!U‘ oiMau’rv with 

a row seems far-fetched. Idle s(m‘oiuI line, of course, ndVrslo 
the iiriliinited quantity of spices that can he poundiMl upon 
it. Compare it with the riddle (No. 25) a!a>ut a imrry stoim 
published by me at page 41} of VoL X. of Cie Momhay Ant-hro- 
pological Society's Tliis latter is mort^ expressive. 

(=?8) ( 

WisRlf^cT mfl %llT3r t 

■ I 

TranslaHon, 

(24) On the otlier side of the river, the oh! woman pounds 
the newly-harvested paddy. 

If anybody places his foot on (her) waisl. she utters the 
cry of kekkata. 

Answer, — The j>edal or maeliine for husking corn. 

. Xote, . 

Tiu^ pedal is placed on a lever and has, on one of its ends, a 
pestle which fits into a. (‘avity in the ground wherein I lie (‘orn 
to be husked is placed. It is worketi hy a piU’son plaidng his 
foot on tlie other end of the pedah whitdi btung done its pestle- 
end is lilted up. As soon as he removes his foot fraun the pedah 
its pestle-end falls mto the cavity and huaks the t*orn. Tiu», 
husked corn is then removed ; and afresh supply of unhusked 
corn is placed inside the cavity, and the pedal is thim raisefl 
and let fall in the aforementioned way. And m oii and so on. 

Here the pedal is likened to an old w«)nian. 'the act of 
the person working it by placing his foot on the other end of 
the lever, is likened to his placing his foot on her uaist . I have 
translated the words budiguli as meaning an old 

lady''; kafnkdlita as meaning on- the tvaisf; ajid 

pddadik into by placing the fooiX l.lu^ word kek- 

kdta means the heavy thud made by the pestle-end 

the pedal falling into the cavity. 

Then 1 come to class—* 

(JV). HbaVUNLV BoDEES ANU) NaTURAU IhlEXOMKNA. 

xwtK tHT '^fkm 5f?i: i 

xmK wiff fic nm i 

^?;i| mx l 
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Timislation, 

(25) The king's son is lying dead, (and there is nobody) to 
weep (for him). 

The king's courtyard is lying (unswept), (and there is no- 
bod^i^ to sweep it) . 

The flowers have bloomed, and there is no florist to pluck 

them. 

Answer. — The moon— the sky — the stars. 

Note. 

The comparison of the moon with the king's dead son seems 
to me to be far-fetched. But the likening of the sky to the 
king’s unswept courtyard, and that of the'stars to the bloom- 
ing flowers in a garden, seem to me to be apt. The last-men- 
tioned concept is a beautiful one. 

On the contrary, the following Parsee riddle>s about the 
sun and the moon and the stars, published at pages 97 and 98 
of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthropological Society's Journal, 
appear to be iiiore apposite 

{a) " The brother goes out for a walk in the morning, and 
the sister strolls about at night.” Answer.— The Sun and 
the Moon. Here the Sun is spoken of as the brother, and the 
Moon as the sister— a relationship which Is supposed by many 
races of people to exist. 

{h) ‘‘ A plateful of mustard (seeds) which could not be 
counted by anybody.” Answer. — The stars. Here the sky is 
likened to a plate, and the stars therein to mustard seeds . This 
Parsee riddle has close parallels in the following Bengali and 
Hindi riddles about the stars which have been published by me 
at page 46 of Vol. VII. of the .Bombay Anthropological Society's 
Journal : — 

(c) '' There is one trayfui of areca-nuts, which the trader 
even cannot count.” Answer. — The stars. 

{d) A handful of parched rice scattered over the whole 
3 ^ard.” Answer. — The stars. 

(Ri) i 

II 

I 

Translation. 

(26) The light is strong and fierce ; the light has been 
stolen by the thief. 

Who can extinguish the fire on the hill called Anil ? 

Answer. — The sun's rays. 
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Note. 

1 have translated the words and a.s inca-fi- 

mg ' sir an>g and fierce.' The nieaiii.ng of t-he expression 77e^ 
light has been stolen hg the thief is td)seurtx 11ie eolh^^tor has 
given the meaning of the word *• anifparha{ " as meaning ih: 
kill oa irhieh the sun risesS' But 1 eannot make tan why ihi- 
hill should be called *4 ti-ih 1 have theri'roo' prei'eiTed to trail 
slate the word as meaning " ike hill called AuiL" 

{R'^) 1 

II 

“ fm^ I 

j \ 

Transkdion, 

(27) I have just now setni it : but it' d\>e> riot exist any 
more. 

What shall I say in the king's pi-estmee I 

xXnsxver.— The lightning. 

■ Note. 

Tile hrst line refers to the exaneseeul eimra«*ter of t!e‘ 
lightning. Its ()th(Mmi4fcril:Hites are explieitlx expressed in the 
following Parsec riddle about the lightning, wiiieh has been pub- 
lished at page 42 1 of Vol. X, of the Bombay Ant hropologieal 
Society’s — 

‘‘I was white when \ came' and black u lien I went. I 

burnt those who came into my eluttdies Answer. -Tin* 

lightning. 

sTp; i-f?% sftiiTf Tit- |j 

> 3 ^^: - 1 

Trandutkm,. 

(28) A spinning top has fallen from the sk\-. A lire burns 
upon the ground. 

Cries of ‘ TtZ'M, itlu ’ a,re uttered in whatever direction my 
deity looks. 

Answer. — The earthquake. 

Note. 

I have translated the word liitam. as meaning ' n 

ftpinning top.’ Just as a top when twirled about spins round, 
.so it may refer to the oscillating movement of the earth's surface 
caused by an earthquake. , The meaning of the words ■* A fire 
burns upon the ground,” seems to be obscure. Does it give au 
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inkling of the idea possessed by the primitive composer of this 
riddle that earthquakes are caused by subterraneous fires ? 

Stripped of its metaphor, the second line means that 
'' M^herever eartliquahes occur, cries of ' ulu, ulu' are uttered.'' 
It refers to a custom which prevails among the Hindus of 
Bengal. The Hindus throughout India believe that whenever 
the god Vishnu, in his Boar-incarnation, transfers the burden 
of the w^orid from one of his tusks to another, earthquakes take 
place. Another popular explanation is that the earth -tremor is 
claused by the great bull or elephant, which supports the world, 
changing his posture. At an^- rate, whenever earthquakes take 
place, it is the custom in Western Bengal to blow conches, ring 
bells and sound gongs. It would appear from the foregoing 
riddle that the custom exists, in Sylhet and other parts of 
Eastern Bengal, of the women's uttering cries of ‘ ulu, ulu ' on 
the occasion of this natural phenomenon. 

(=1^.) JffTifxiTC 'tTf i 

cTR ii 

I 

Translation, 

(29) On the other side of the river, a cayenne pepper plant 
waives to and fro. 

What mother's son can go near it ?- 

Answer. — The shadow. 

Note. 

Stripped of its metaphor, the meaning of the second line is 
that nobody can stand upon his own shadow. 

Compare it with the following Parsee riddle about the 
shadow (published at page 98 of VoL X. of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society's Journal] which sets forth its characteristics 
more expressively : — 

What is that thing, which has neither flesh, blood nor 
bone, and which, though inanimate, moves freely about ? " 
Answer. — The shadow. 

Then I come to class — 

(V). CONnXMISNT, ETC. 

(\o) 3HT*r 3^3^ lifter *rR i 

^ WTira STTS[ II 

I 

Translation, 

(30) The courtyard is euipty. It has no house. 

The edible substance has no bark. 

Answer. — Salt. 
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Note, 

I liave translated the 'vvords ih<m (hau :is ineanin,^ 

" empff^N But the meaning of the whole of ihe first line is 
obscure. I have translated the word khai as meaning 

“e*:Wed^ 

On the contrary, the following Pu.rsee ridel h' about salt, 
(published at page 100 of VoL X. of the Bombay Anthropologi- 
cal Society's Journal) expresses the attributes of this cH)ndinie,nt 
inore explicitly 

'' Tliorigli white, yet it is not sngiir ; thoiig'h I>right, yet 
it is not glass ; though melting, yet it is not:- snow ; but you 
always eat itN . Answer. — Sait. . 

§3^ JTIcTt 1 

wet II 

fw ^ 1 1 

’Cftw ffln: wT-si- ^ » 

wnK “ 'fro 1 

Trmislatiofh 

(31) L The courtyard is empty. Its seat is the earth* 

2. What potter is making the bowd, 

3. (Within which) curdlecl milk is beiiig made without 

milk I 

4. How shall I find such a potter ? 

Answer. — Quicklime. 

Note, 

The expression utMn than ihmi ” mwm) also 

occurs in the previous riddle ; and I have translated it accord- 
ingly. The words baithak mail perhaps, refer to the 

fact that quicklime is produced by burning liineHtona which is 
found in quarries beneath the ground. The third and fourth 
lines allude to the fact that, when dry quicklime is placed in a 
vat and water is poured over it, it bubbles and effervesces and 
becomes wet lime which, in appearance, is like curdled milk 

Then I come to the last class— 

(VI). Misoellaneous. 

3<3T fsr *151 fiST tcT rotit wia *rt2T i 
m ^ roTJTTOT vrt, ijrofe ^rtror »rTr 

- ^ffsrpr i 
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Translation, 

(32) Kuthd Iciithd nava ktithd. It requires eighty thick 
rattan canes. 

0 brother Kamia 1 Hear me. One of the rattan canes has 
got no fastening. 

Answer. — A house or hail. 

Note. 

1 have not been able to translate the words Jcuthd kuthd 
nava huffm. The meaning of the two lines composing this 
riddle is very obscure. 

Translation. 

(33) Awaking from sleep, (one has to place his) hand on it. 

Answer. — The latch of a door. 

Note. 

As soon as a person awakes from sleep and has to go out- 
side the room, he has to open the door by unfastening the latch 
with his hand. 

(^ 8 ) 11:5531% ^ife^rri? HR? I 
irri? 5 t^ W511TW II 

Translation. 

(34) Here I have cut down a tree. 

T went to a distaixt place named Bhanugachha. 

Answ^er. — A road. 

Note. 

The meaning of this riddle is far-fetched. On the other 
hand, the undermentioned Parsee riddle about the road (pub- 
lished at page 417 of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society's Journal) is more apposite There is a substance 
which, though it follows us wherever we go, is stationary." 

Answer. — The road. 

(^•i) «n5r iTT« *r?r i 

^rn-ra- 1315^ 3 ^ 31^ in?r r 

^5 I 
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Tramslation* 

(:)5) 'Fhoiigh it is iiaithei* flab, nor flesln yet e\ ery body eats 

if a, ny body ea.ts it in the presence of other nuai. lie feels 
greatly asliarnetl. 

Answer. — A full upon the ground. 

Nate, 

The Bengali idiom for falling upon the ground, either by 
stumbling or slipping the foot, is aeJihati kJiawa 
^\1uc]^, literally translated, means to mi a failN Hence the 
metaphor of eating has been used in the above thldle. 

■ I 

Translaihu, 

(‘hi) Anguldatta (be., the lingers) reetnvi^d Nakadattabs 
(be., the nose's) treasure, 

And, after getting hold of the same wii h grea t eare, placed 
it elsewiiere. 

Answer. — Tlie maeus of the nose. 

Note, 

The nose, from which the mucus is taken cad willi the aid 
of the fingers and thrown away, has been personified here as 
Nakadafta ; whereas the fingers have beeai pm'souified as 

Anguldatta. The word tlmiM means placed N 

The comparative study of riddles current in difIVrenfc parts 
of the world is of great interest to the oth.nogra|>her, as it 
shows the identity of humour of the diflercnit races or people 
inhabiting various parts of the same country, sepatir ted from 
each other by long distances, or even different countries of the 
world, separated from each other by vast oi^oans and high 
mountain -ranges. The truth of this will appear from the 
parallelisms, which have been pointed out above, l)etween the 
riddles current among the Bengalis of Sylhet and those in 
vogue among the Hindus of Bihar and the Parsees of Bombay. 
Mr. Andrew Long, the (hycn of English folklore ntudy, has 
very rightly said : ** Proverbs and riddles are an universally 
scattered, and the Wolufs puzzle over the same dewmttes m 
the Scotch schoolboy , or the Breton peasant. Thus, for 
instance, the Wolufs of Senegal ask each other : * What flies for 
ever, and rests never ? ' Answer.—' The Wind,’ ' Who are the 
comrades that always fight, and never hurt each other?’ 
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Answer. — ' Tlie Teeth.’ (Compare this with the Sylhet riddle 
No. 11 sufra). In France, as we read in the 'Becueil de Calem- 
bonrs/ the people ask : ' What runs faster than a horse, crosses 
water, and is not wet ? ’ Answer. — ' The Sun. ’ The Samoans put 
the riddle : ' A man who stands between two ravenous fishes ? ’ 
Answer. — ' The tongue betw^een the teeth.’ Again, ‘ There 
are twent,y brothers, each with a hat on his head ? ’ Answer. — 
‘ Fingers and toes, with nails for hats.’ This is like the French 
' %n fere a douze filsf — ‘ Tand A comparison of Rolland’s 
‘ Devinettes ’ with the Woluf conundrums of Boilat, the Samoan 
examples in Turner’s ' Samoa,’ and the Scotch enigmas collected 
by Chambers, will sho\v the identity of peasant and savage 
humour.” ^ 


1 Custom and Myth. By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1893. p. 14. 



, 7* ^Alam Sian’s Mosque at Katwa.,^ 

By Maulav1''1bdu’l WalI- 

, Tlie name Katwa is said to have -been derived :froBi the 
Sanskrit Katadwipa, and was therefore, in ancient times, an 
island like Nadia or Navadwipa-. The-town of Katwa, other- 
wise called Ganj-i-Miirshidpur, is the head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name of the Burdwan District, and is 
situated at the junction of the Bhagirathi and the A Jay. It 
was regarded as the military key to MurshidabM. 'Mn the 
Gola Ganj,” says Long, '‘' there are several hundred shops which 
sell sugar, cloth, iron, etc.'’ At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury Katw^a and the surrounding places greatly suffered from 
the raids of the Bargis or Maharattas whose yearly excursions 
depopulated the eountiy and converted it into jiingies, Nawab 
'Ali VardI Khan used Katw^a as a base against the invaders. 
He defeated them in 1.742 in a battle outside the avails of the 
fort. The mud fort of Katwa was situated on a tongue of land 
at the confluence of x4jay and Bhagirathi, about half a mile in 
circtimference. It was here that Glive after an hour's medita- 
tion formed the decision to fight with Nawab Siraj-u'd-Daula, 
which was done on the 23rd June, 1757, on the battlefield of 
Plassey, with the result that India passed gradually into the 
hands of the British. 

I visited the place on the 10th March, 1916. The Mosque, 
of which the inscriptions are given below, is situated at 
Baganiapara, on the bank of the river and by the side of the 
bazar. The Mosque is a large one. At the last great earth- 
quake it suffered terribly, but the local Muslims had it repaired, 
and it has since been kept ujj in a good state of preservation. 

According to Haflz 'Abdu’s-Sattar, the husband of the lady 
who is the sole descendant of the builder of the Mosque, the 
Masjid was built by 'Alam Khan. The latter and his brother 
Zulfiqar Khan lived at Delhi and were supporters of Jahandar 
Sh.ah. After Jahandar Shah's defeat at Agra and Zulfiqar 
Khan's death, ' Alam Khto left Delhi with his son Bahram ; 
and, after wandering in various places, came and settled at 
Baganiapara in Katwa, when the Maharatta depredations were 
at its height.^ The place being low, ‘'Alara IQian raised it by 


1 The Gazetteer of the Burdwan District (1911) ascribes this Mosque 
to Murshid QuH Jafar Khan. This appears to be not accurate. 

^ The following Bengali couplet is still current in the District : — 

** Chhele ghnmalo, paya juralo, Bargi Slo deshe 
Bulbuii-te dhan kheyechhe, khajna debo kishe’’ 

(The child has gone to sleep, the hamlet is quiet — (lo !) the Bargi has come 
into the country. The BulbM has eaten up the paddy, how’ill I pay the 
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digging a moat round the Mosque, ulueli iu' huiitor ivhuilt ;m,l 
Ihe liujra civ retreat for prayer wiiieh he const rueied clos<‘ to it 
The passage from his retreat to the riv(>rsi(ic was flirnu<r|, -i 
gate, wlueh I found was half shut up l)\ the wall of a needi'.’ 
hour. .A Persian inseri])tion was carved' wrv heaut ifidlv'^in 
hold nantahei elmractcr over the gate iu white raised h-l'iers 
The first lialf of the insoribed verse is now invisible. 'Phe east 
em side of the Mosque isalso disligured by a tall building. Tlu* 
tomb of Alam H^hltn and the retreat are in a dilapidabal state 

I am not aware who the brotiu'rs ‘Alam Khan and Zulti- 
qiir Khan might be. They cannot p<vssii)Iy be t he t wo n<>bh>- 
men, whose history is recorded in tin- .Ma'a'siru'l-l’inaia and 
otherbooks. Hatig ‘Abdu’s-Sattar admitted that thev should 
not bo confouiided with the tw(v iioblemen- --Alam Khan Baraha 
and Zultiqar Shan Nusrat-Jang. 

The marriage of Hafig ‘AlKlu’s-Sattar with his w ife is won- 
derfully draniatic._ He was born at Belli i and is six l h in descent 
irom Ziilfiqar Kian. S.he was born at Katwu and is also sixth 
m descent from ‘Alam Khan. Ahdu-s-Sattar eame to Bemud, 
as he told me, on hoard a trading boat, whkdi moored at Kat wa 
to dispose of its cargoes. Arrived at the Baganiapara mos.n.e 
to say his Junrananiaz. his ey(> caught sight of the nanu' of 
Alam ^£|iau ni the nrscription in front of the Mosinn*. \t last 
they became surprised to know tiint the wonld-bi> imupie Mere 
the two branches of the same tree. Affm- .some years both 
were united m the happy bond of Islamic wcdio<-k. bn account 
of Hahs baYid ' Abdu s-8attar making Kafwa his home, the 
huslim population ot the iilncc liuvc become more regular in 
their observances of pravet and Islamic <-erem<mi<‘s 
. The folloMhig i^e the texts of the inscripf ion's. The one 
m the interior of the Mosque above the pulpit has been marked A. 

Mosque, close to each other, are 

the kft 5 h 

A 


ijf J ail 






j /tyjl jiLo , j 


B 




iUj ^ 

* ^ yr'.«> b b UiijJfp b 

> m fatha or zabar oa 4 k inoorreot. it should ba on ‘ain of bJU ” 
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^ M ^^U aij| Jll 

<U3xj{ ^ aJ ^jlsJ ^jj| U>^jf 

^jU5 aIJI ^Uai.vo ^iais^f 

# ^Kc ^WLijJt j jj <5!iMs aijliaiv* ^ a^ixs 

Translation, 

A. Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, and (God’s) 
blessings be upon Muhammad and all his fam%. The candle 
and the Mosque and_the arch and the pulpit, Abu Bakr and 
Omar, Othman and ‘'Ali. 

B. In the name of God the compassionate, the merciful. 

Invoke Ali, the Displayer of Wonders. Thou wilt find him 

to be a helper in thy calamities. All the cares and woes will 
presently be dispelled b}^ thy prophetship, 0 Muhammad, and 
by thy Saintship 0 'All, 0 'All, 0 'AlL 

C. Saith the Messenger of God, mercy of God be on him 
and blessings, " He who buildeth for God Almighty a Mosque on 
earth, verily God Almighty will build for him an abode in Para- 
dise.” This Mosque (was built) during the time of the Mighty 
Khaqil^n, the most high and exalted Sultan, Muhammad Farrukh 
Siyar Badshah Gliazi. May God Almighty perpetuate his King- 
dom and Sovereignty. (In the) year of Hijrat One thousand 
and one hundred and twenty-seven (1715 a.b.). 'Alam Khan. 

The Emperor Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1124-1131 h. 
(1713-1719 A.n). 

Notes, 

Besides what I have heard and seen at Katwa, I have con- 
sulted the following publications : — 

The Banks of the Bhagirathi. By Rev, J. Long, in the 
Calcutta Review, Vol. VI, for 1846. 

The Gazetteer of the Burdwan District (1911), 

Hunter’s Statistical Account, Burdwan. 

Imperial Gazetteers of India. 

History of Bengal. By Stewart, etc., etc , etc. 




8. Madaran and Mufearak-Mansil^ in the District 
of Hugli. 

By MatjlavI ‘Abbxt’l W at.t 
I. Madaran. 

Tile word Madar is an up-country form of what is called 
in Bengal ' Mandar ’ with a nasal n at the end of the first syl- 
lable ; but the form Madaran is entirely up-country and Hin- 
dustani, and as such, it is to be found in Emperor Akbar’s 
rent-roll included in the Ain-i-Akbari. To spell therefore the 
word as ‘ Mandaran/ as has recently been done in the •'' Hooghly 
Gazetteer ” (1912) and other publications, is not, in my opinion, 
philologically permissible. Madaran was the name of a &rkar, 
and IlaYcli -Madaran a Mahal or Pargana, and is noted in the 
Ain-i-Akbari and the Fifth Report of the Parliamentary Select 
Committee, on the affairs of the East India Company (Madras 
Reprint, 1884), The place Ams of great strategical importance, 
being situated on the Badshahi road from Bengal to Orissa. 
Madaran is situated in the Jahanabad (now Arambagh) sub- 
division of the Hugh District. Bloehmann has noted in detail 
the legends connected with Madaran and its patron Saint, 
Shah Ismahl Ghazi.^ 

I visited Madaran from Goghat on the afternoon of the 
11th June 1915, examined the tomb of Sbah Isma'il Ghazi in 
Bhitargarh or “Inner fort,” and the inscribed basalt which, 
according to tradition, contains the history of warfare between 
the Rajas of Burdwto and Bardah, and other places. The 
following tradition about the origin of Madaran was narrated 
to me, which, I believe, contains some substratum of truth. 
According to this the fort of Madaran was built by Qutlu 
jOian to check the invasion of Orissa, Madaran being the 
southern boundary of Bengal Proper. There is a large gate on 
the south of Madaran, known as "MJria-Mardana,” or Orissa 
Gate, which divides Bengal from Orissa.^ It was Qutlu Khan 
who, as a ruler of Orissa, constructed the parapet in Madaran, 
as a temporary measure to check an attack on Orissa. Shah 
IsmaM (jliazi,* a general of Husayn Shah, King of Gaur, fought 
a bloody battle with Qutlu Khan, was defeated and beheaded 
at Madiran, and buried there. To avenge his death, Husayn 


1 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870, pp. 115-120. 

2 For a considerable time the river Damodar was the boundary be- 
tween the Kingdoms of Bengal and Orissa, Mednipur with the Aramba^, 
subdivision of the Hooghly District forming the frontier of the latter 
Kingdom — Gazetteer of the Midnapur District : Calcutta, 1911, p. ^ 
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Shall invaded Orissa, but be too was defeiUtML On Ijearin^' 
this, Man Singh was sent by Emperor Akfnu* to liengal. On 
ihe arrival of Mfiii Singh, a Governor was appoiiiled at i\lada- 
ran. Man Singh i^mstrueted a road from l>urd\\an io iModni- 
])ur which joins with Shir ShilJds Grand Trunk KhunL 

The tradition mentioned above supfKKst's t lmt Shah Isinad! 
GjiazL said to be the general of Sudan 'Alan'<M>m Hnsayn 
Shall of Bengal, who reigned from 8h9 to 925 ii. = I49:>-«15|S 
A.D,, was a contemporary?' and vassal of great Akbar, This can 
never be true. 

There are two tombs, one of Shah Ismia'il Gha>/a, (uilled 
Clihota Asima, and the other on an eh'vated s|Kd , oaibnl 
Asiana, No one can deiinitely say whose tomb tiie lat,.ter As- 
tana contains. It is surrounded by jungle and consists of 
terraces, on the highest of which is the tomb. Some say that’ 
when S,hah Ismail Gliavi was beheaded. Ins head was buried at 
the Bara-Astana and his trunk at- the Chi iota -Astana.. Others 
say that Shah Ismail Qliazi was buried at the Oh hot a -Astana, 
and the Bara Astana contam^^ the remains of another ]ierson. 
It is supposed that Royal treasure was buried tlu‘n\ 

According to Lieut, -Colonel Cranford * tfu‘ ruins of the 
iniua* fort or Bhitargarh are sitnate<l on th(‘ sou(h-W(‘st bank 
of the river Amodiir, which issues at the northern corner of an 
extensive ramp, hows across it., passing oxii a gap in the wes- 
tern side, near its south, end. Outside the southern ramp is a 
narrow tank, which is no doubt tlu^ remnant of a moat. The 
situation was well eho.sen for defem'i\ Tlu^ ramp of the 
''outer part’’ or Baiur-garh is some 15 feet higin A little 
north of the northern fort is Garh Madaran. whert^ I met a few 
Muhammadan gentlemen of the place. 

The legends of Shah Ismail (i|ia//!, the Warricir Baintj are 
such that 1 cannot believe them as a whole. .But they are 
universally believed by the young and old of .Madaran, I'hls 
superstitious belief, aggravated by the iuabiiit\‘ of tlic people 
to decipher the Tugkm writing on a long basalt (2 ft. 4 in. by 
1 ft.) loosely fixed in front of the (ihayifs tomb ma<ie it very 
difficult for me to obtain for a long time a rubliing of the in- 
scription. I was promised that an estampage of the inscrip- 
tion would be sent to me in the course of a couple of days, 
but no one of the village was willing to get up and take a rub- 
bing through fear that some calamity would befall him. 1 
then requested a Muhammadan gentleman at tlahanabid 
(Arambagh) to procure for me rubbings of the InstTiption, and 
also, if possible,' copy of the same, which» as I uiiderstami was 
taken some years ago. The gentleman very kindly supplied 
me with a copy of the impression taken previously . ‘ 1 studied 


* Places of Histofiod Interest in Hughli District, published in 
Bengal, Fast and Tol. II. 
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the copy, which according to an educated gentleman of Mada- 
ran was ^ quite accurate. Shortly after, I was supplied with 
t he rubbings of the inscription, which were not well taken. I 
1‘ouiid. however, that the copy and the rubbings did not tally on 
all points. I requested, again, the gentleman at Aramba gh to 
get foi' me better Jmpressions of the inscription. When his 
men went to the Astana, the Khddim, as well as everyone of 
the village, stood in their vmy, and prevented them froni taking 
impressions of the inscription. They said the shrine was very 
(jann (hot), and if any one ventured to get up where the in- 
scribed slab was fixed, Shah Ismahl Ghazi would at once punish 
him. The matter was put off for several months. At la_st my 
friend was enabled to take several rubbings when the Astana 
])eople wet'e off their guard. I was at the same time informed 
that the inscription was so defaced that better and more 
legible rubbings could not be taken. These obstacles did not 
discourage me. T was determined to see if the extraordinary 
legend of the Headless rider of Madaran/’ as told me and to 
others, had any real foundation. I requested the gentleman 
of Madaran, referred to above, to try to decipher the lower 
part of the inscription, which contained the name and time of 
the sovereign, in whose reign it was carved. During his stay at 
home, he tried to decipher it with his naked eye and with glasses, 
and took rubbings for me. The result is noted below : — 

1. The copy of the impression taken previously omits 

the Qur’anik verse j^, > j 

entirely. 

2. After copying the Ayatul-KursI, or Throne-verse, 

the copyist, being apparently unable to account for 
the remaining passage, conjectured it to be the 
verses that followed the Throne-verse. So he added 
from Jl up to the words 

3. The lower part of the inscription is very illegible. 

The letters are badly cut, and the engraver being in 
want of sufficient space inscribed the last two lines 
crookedly. 

4. The copy has the following passage at the bottom or 

end of the impression. 

I give below the text and translation of the inscription as 
far as I have been able to decipher it. The reading may he 
considered as tentative, and an attempt to solve a really diffi- 
cult problem. The words overlined are doubtful, and the 
places where T have put dots are undecipherable. 
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JJ t»0 ^ ^ Jf &X>¥» 13 Sj ^j,ASlh jj;®tJf ^Jf J ^iif 

^i0>4|5Lixx Ix) jj ^j!'’!l5'? 


OfA^ t2S4!(Ji5 ^9 cjWf (jf^i * |%Ai^'t 5 

^ ^ ^ lUulisXoty ^ <siU| cUkIciu , , , ^ 

ibU^««%.3 iJjUxs 


In the name of Cod. the merciful and cioupassionaie. 
Assistance from Cod and a speedy victory : and do thou hear 
good tidings to the true believers. 

God 1 There is no Cod but ile : the Living, tlu^ Eternal : 
Slumber seizeth Him not, nor sleep. To Him belcmgeth what- 
soever is in Heaven atid in the Earth I Who is lu^ that can 
intercede with Him but by His permission ! lie knoweth what 
hath been before them and shall be after tlunn ; and they shall 
not grasp aught of His knowledge save what he willeth. His 
Throne comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth ; and the 
upholding of both burdeneth Him not; and He is the Higlu 
the Mighty. 

This Gate was constructed during the time of the Huler of 
the Cities, Chief of Chiefs, ‘Alau’d-Dunya W’ahi-Dln Abu'i 
Miizaffar Husajm JJhah . May Cod perpetuate 

his Kingdom and sovereignty. 

For Shahlar Mubarak, in the ^^-car 000 h. (1404-05 a.i>.). 

It will now be seen that the inscribed basalt <mul<1 not be 
intended for an insignificant tomb, but w-as fixed oi intended 
to be fixed over one of the triumphal Gates of l\hu!ru’a!n llic 

name of the Gate was MubarakT the first word, 

which I could not decipher, commen(ies vif.h Ihc^ letier Sh 
u«. Whether the basalt was fixed over the iJfm-Mardmia, 
or Orissa Gate, which has, at present, no inscription, after a 
victory ; or on the Gateway by which people might enter the 
fort from the plains below, is not certain. The inHcriboci basalt, 
I daresay, was removed by some unscrupulous persons, after it 
had fallen or been pulled down, from a gatcAvav for which it was 
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Intended, anjd fixed on tlie wall of the little building. Tombs 
of Shah Isma/!l Ghazi are numerous. Besides those mentioned 
bjrBlochmann, there is one at Madma, only two miles north- 
west of Madaran itself. There are four such shrines at Kanta 
Buar and its neighbourhood, in Ghoraghat, described by Mr. 
G. H. Damant, C.S.^ According to the legend which Mr. 
Damant has published, J^iah Isma'il Ghazl’s head lies buried at 
Kanta Diiar, and his body at Madaran. While I am in favour 
of collecting legendary and traditionary information, I am at 
the same time against relying too implicitly on them, without 
corroborative evidence from other sources. 

They say that the tank near Goghat is called Farmdn- 
DigM, because Shah IsmaTl Ghazi, who was superintending 
the digging of it, received a farmdn recalling him to court.‘^ 
This is, in my opinion, against the spirit of the Persian or 
Hindustani language. It is so called, I opine, because it was 
excavated under a Royal farman, or b^^- one bearing that name. 

Madaran being a frontier post, well suited for the purpose 
of defence, it was colonised by a large number of fighting 
Musalmans. whose descendants are still to he seen there. 
Stewart writes that in 1589-90 Raja Man Singh directed can- 
tonments to be built for the army at Jahanabad on the 
Dtvarkeswar ; and in order to put a stop to the ravages of the 
Afghans, a number of forts had been constructed in different 
parts of the country.*^ I believe that Madaran, being so close 
to Jahanabad, was one of the places where cantonments were 
built. Dr. Crawford found that there was no trace of any defi- 
nite building, even in ruins, at Madaran, If there were any 
fortification, it was dismantled by the forces of the rival claim- 
ants to the throne. 

II. Muearak-Manzil. 

About two miles south-east of Madaran, there is a place 
popularly called Shaniandi (Persian : gahn, courtyard or plat- 
form, built of mortar, bricks or stones) which Professor Bloch- 
mann noticed in the Proceedings and Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1870 (Vol. XXXIX, Part I).__Here, by 
order of Nawab Shnja'u’d-Dauia Mu’taminul-Mulk Asad Jang, 
two huge gateways were constructed in 1142 and 1143 h., 
respectively. The Riyazu’s-Salatin briefly mentions that 
Shuja'u’d-Dauia was in Orissa as Naib-i-Diwan, when his 
father-in-law, the celebrated Murshid Qull Ja'far IQan, died in 
Murshidabad. The Emperor Muhammad Shah, on the death 


1 Notes on ^ah Isma‘il ^azi with a sketch of the Contents of a 
Persian Mannscript, entitled “ Risalatnsh-Shuhada ** found at KSnta 
Biiar, Bajgigpur, by G, H. Damant, C.S. — Vol. XLIII (1874); 
Part I, pp. 215-239. 

2 Vide also Proceedings, A.S.B., 1870, p. 118. 

^ Stewart’s History of Bengal, pp. 182-183. 
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{:)f Miirsjvkl Qiill \1cen>yalty of on 

Ain!iHrl-Um.ara Khan-i-naunin (who was fln^ imi‘ln of J£|iwaja 
Auwa-r-i-Sluvhid, whose Mausoienin is in ihinlwau^), and 
v%iijaVird»I)aula was appoiid^^^^^ to he the l)('|nit\ Uov<n'fior of 
HciigaL \\dien Shujadihl-Daiila. reaehed this side of Ahalnipur. 
or, as i believe, had crossed Madaran and reoi-hed within 
i>engal and halted at the aforesaid plaian Ihdent and l{ohc^ 
of Honour amved»‘^ Shujandd*l)aula eonsiden*d this as a goiai 
omen and ordered the place to be named the “ llhibarak- 
MauKir' and a iiafm and a (^^aravauisarai io bo built. The 
Oatewa^'S with inscxibed inscriptions in Persian vau'sc^s still 
exist, but the Katra and market etc. \vhi(*h existed iad ween th.e 
two Gateways have long since <lisappea!‘ed. 

I have procured correct copies of the insmilKai \'erses and 
find some material difference in one of them from what lias 
been published in this Journal. The Qal'a on tlu^ Xorthern 
Gateway, with the exception of the first, hem istieh of second 
distich, is correctly published, as also the last hemistich { is^j^ 

>l:pi/o <JlJt ) (the Rcwtdiouse of i\ludaminhibMu!k. 

the Refuge of the World) which gives 1 1 43 n. (1 730-3 1. A.i> ) 
as the date of its (^instruction. instniplion on tluMSouth’ 

ern Gatinvay cmiisists of another tijrf fa of 0 distiches, of whkdi 
Bloclimanu has left out the sixth distich enf irtdy : a ndt he second 
liemistich of the^ last distich has been iru*orrtad ly (a^fied, with 
the result that the date of the constimction of the (hiteway h 
deduced to be 1136 H. =:T723-24 aj>, instead of 114:1 in = 1726- 
30 A.D. The date given by Professor BIu(4imann is some four 
years before Si^inja^u’d-Daula was appointed as Naibn-NTirim of 
Bengal. It will now be seen from the inscaiption I publish that 
while the Southern Gateway was Iniiit in 1142 n . tiic Sorthern 
Gateway was built in the following year, in 1143 u. and not 
after an interval of seven years, 11m mistake has beem con- 
tinued in the Bengal District Gazetteer of Hooghlv (HH2), pp. 
291-02. 

I give below correct Persian texts of Imth the inscriptions 
with the translation of the first. 

SoTJTHEBN Gateway, 

Tezl 

jfl Jjl-W 1 


i Fide my paper m the''** Antiquities o! Burdwan in the present 

Volume of this Joarnal 

^ Having received infomaMon that Mur^id (Jali oouM not survive 
long, he appointed Muhe^nmd TaqI KhSn to be his representative in 
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^ e.^ — b 

4^)13 Irl 

P <xi — ftj 

./i^/O ••^ 3 

^ifc ^-^** Cl<^>|^^i ^ {33'’''"^ C.5'3---AiO 


cua^ j^U ^^}\j 11 3, 

AJ ^1 — |^|j| 

<aJI AJ '7 

f^^J’'^ y ■^♦•*3 iia»> x*il> () 

3^5 1 Ji 8 

u(t Ci f ^>7J ? |«®«^^^J Q 


Translation. 

1. Ill the name of the Sovereign, who is the sustainer of the 
people, Mulnimniad Shah, the mighty Shahinshah. 

2. When Nawah Asad Jang firmly determined to proceed 
from Orissa.’ to Benga-l, 

3* Here, at this spot, which is named Dinmiath, encamped 
Victory' and Forkme. 

4. There arrived, for the x^dministration of the Province 
of Bengal, from before the Emperor, firm command. 

5. The heart and sonis (of all) swelled at this happy news ; 
the wmrld became happy and pleased at these glad tidings. 

6. Here at this spot that benevolent Master bade me to 
construct a Saray (building). 

7. (And) named this the Muhamk-Manzil (Ausjiicious halt- 
ing-place) , as the special desire and that of the world were ful- 
filled. 

8. When the delightful spot was laid out, I searched a 

hemistich for its date. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

9. An unseen messenger gave me this voice : 

“•^It is an Auspicious Halting-place and also an Abode of 
Fortune.” , ■ ' 

The last hemisoich of the above verse (No. 9) as published 
by Blochmann omits the letter ) whose numerical value is 6^ 
and which being added to 1136 (the Hi jri date of the construc- 
tion of the Gateway according to BlocWann) will give 1142 h. 
Instead of a wao, Bloehmami has put a kasm under J of 

1 am sure the learned Professor had doubts as to the accuracy 


Orissa and quitted Kafcak, and before be arrived at MurshidabM received, 
on the same day, news of the Nawab’s death and his credentials from 
Kian Dauran, constituting him Deputy Governor of Bengal and Orissa. 
He then proceeded to the capital and assumed the duties of his office 
early in 1139 H. [1725 a. n.] — Stewart abridged. 


Jouriml o/ fhv A^laiie Sonet a/ ,/m /M/f/Z. | X .N.. X 1 1 1 , " 1 7. | 

of tlie' wimrXivS lie had U'niraiidafiHl, for wiifuait a ird^i 

yie word horn (also), the laf^^t word of iJa^ hranisfirh lH‘eoiiiPs 
meanioglesH. 

NoKTHraiN (lATi‘:\v,vNa. 

Text. 

l^iLc LS'L?'^^' ij^*'** ' V 

• . The 'word ovawliried in the first hciiiislieh of ilu* setaHid 
distich, is itmEm. and not ktoimaiih iis puhlishetl by Ihoi'lnnanir 
According to Profe^ Bloelimafni and i he }»eo{>UM>i‘ thr 
neighboiirhood of Sharebaiidi. whom 1 i-ousulled, { he village 
has never been cailled ib7/o>/r7Z//. it wa.'- a !e'^n^g-]t|nee for 
wayfareivs. aiuiaxs such might have heeu eallt»<l Dina-aath {the 
friend of the poor), the name of the village Inaug dilVereid. 


9. The Topkliana Mosque at Santiptir. 

.B\‘’ MaulavI “'Abd’ul Wall 

Wlieii v]^siting Santipur, a considerable towai in the District 
of Nadia, on the 4tli September, 1915, 1 little expected that 
there could be ariy ancient building there dedicated for the 
worship of the Miilnxmmadan^ I found, however, to my sur- 
prise that there wns a very large population of Muhammadans 
— mostly tailors and inasons— and at a short distance, a dila- 
pidated 'Mosque, with an inscribed slab, xvhich had fallen away 
bnt is kejjt inside it. 1 took an impression of the inscription, 
^vhich is inserted below. The local Muhammadans told me 
that there were lonneriy there a Topkhana and citadel close to 
the Mosque; hut f could see no traces of them, it was the 
policy of tlie Mughal Emperors to build forts and moats at a 
sliort distaiK^e froiu iJxe capitals of Hindu chiefs and on Trunk 
Roads and water ehaiineis, and to station there a considerable 
number of soldiers. This I found to be the case at Narayan- 
garh, in the District of Mednipiir, and in other places. Krish 
nagar, once the capital of Nadia Raj,avas connected wdth Santi- 
purdxy a broad and high cause W' ay. . . 

2, BAKHTYAB-GmiT. 

There is a ghat,, or steps, to the river Bliagiratlii, which 
flows beneath Santipur, called Bakhtyar-Ghat, so called, it is 
said, after the conqueror of Nadia, Muhammad Bakhtyar Khll- 
ji.^ The invasion or raid of Muhammad Bakhtyar I^ilji w^as 
done quietly' and stealthily without giving rise to suspicion or 
alarm. Instead of going direct to Nadia or Navadwipa, where 
the aged J4aja then lived, the Khilji marauder took, in all pro- 
bability, a circuitous route, and landed at, or embarked from, a 
place shice called Bakhtyar-Ghat. Eroni Santipur, I conjec- 
ture, he proceeded to Navadwipa, which wsbs then situated on 
the Bhagirathi and was almost surrounded by^ water, and seiec 
ted a most appropriate hour for attack, viz. the time of after- 
noon meal. Go where yon may, in any of the Bengali villages 
and tow ns, you will see that between 1 and 3 p.m. all Bengal 
and his w-ife are either bathing, praying, breakfasting or sleeping 
in their ordinary clothes. I have seen houses of influential 
landholders and rajas deserted by attendants and servants, 


^ Some say the Ghat is named after some other person, called 
Bakhtyar yfandal. 
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u’ho i(H) go to Imve their meal or mitldnv’ sit‘sia at^ ihis tiiiio of 
the clay. It was a-t this hour when the agcal llaja, a her a. hath 
aucl ai>lntiou in, the saered streaju and the' usual piija, was 
ha\ing his meal still in Ids undress, cued lu^ arnual afteudanls 
a])<)ut, that the intrepid Turk with hi-^ inh’c^pid trooptav 
came up a.iid took possession of tlu' c'apita!. These Talars and 
Turkomans did a4 this itistanee pre(*is(4y wliat tluw w t rc' acams- 
toined to do in their l.Vutral Asian ralels. I lu' dtifeivuee, in iis 
result however, being very great. \\ Idle t hc'v ndght semire a 
booty ol’ a fe\v hundred heads of eattJe in Ihi'i!' home mals. luwc'' 
i)y a single dash they opened tor them and thei!’ -religionisL- 
a vast field of iiica\kaiiahle aelivit v ■ fHvlit tced!\ . siH'ialiy and 
religiously. As Clive never dreamed what Wimkl hu fhe resulr 
of Ids victorv at Piassey, so Malik P>akhtyaf‘n( vc*;- imagined w hat 
might be the conseqtienee of ids sutiden raid. Ihd it is a mis- 
take to suppose that Bengal fell aii earn; victim to i In^ Muslim 
inroad. The Bengali fought bravely and tesundomiy. as can 
be seen froin the accanm of Pandua atnl .Mangalkot. in tlu' 
District of HugiT and Burdwan respcHU ive}\ , atid ohn'r pliua\s. 

:i Tea'ditionh. 

Hantipur has too its ttudiHons. 1 regret I inudil not t?\- 
amine Persian documents said to in' in { lie posse.Nsion of iHU'lain 
Muhammadans. A paper with the Xadd- Alt and tlie nanuv 
of twelve Imams written on it. whiedt was shown in me. is of no 
historical value. It is said thal a Mulyuntnadaa hol\' inan, 
who had accompanied j fumayun from Persia to Imiia. n'cjuested 
Akbar that he might be allowed to live in a piiic'i aitd seidtaled 
place, so that he be not disturbed !)y the ludvst^ and hiibhuh <d‘ 
political and military discussions, Akbar tidd him t'ilhc'r |o 
select Suragarli (west of the tuodern Haniipur). or Chaudktiri 
(now in the Burdwan District) . 'Phe fornu'r place w a< t heii garri- 
sonedhy 1,300 Pathans and000.Raj])uts w ii h mt'aus forih('ir pro- 
visions, and maintenance. If the holy man, said Aki^ar would go 
to Suragarli, lie would be able to live there pea(H‘fnli\ and pray 
for the success of the Imperial army. The lioiy man came and 
vsettled at Suragarli. It is also said that Sum gaiii was in the 
Jaiglr of Nawab Muzalfar Khan Shah 'Alam, ' In another domn 
ment (Panja) the boundary of a jaiglr conferred on Khundkar 
Ka%im 'Ali is noted thus : South — the Clanga. Nortii— Xirjhar 
and^ Bablagram. East— Suragarli. West^-ddoliyu. The 'bil- 
lowing names show Bluslim inlluence: Pirhal , Paipr inira. mid 
,011 their oast, Topkhaiia, ivhere the ol<l Mosc|m» is Hiiuaied, 
PaMiilii-para and Rajput-pilm. The dewaaidant-H of the Paiiiaiis 
and Rajputs are still to be met with ni» Suragarli.^ 

; 1 Kartik Charit by Bisvesvar Dag, printed at 8antipGf in l!da A.D 
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The. ToplAana Mosque at Sanlipur. 

4. The Mosque, 

The Aiostjuo is situated at Topkhaiia in Suragarh or Sntra- 
iiarii. tljo old name of Santipur. The following is the text and 
translation in Mnglish of the inscription : 



1 





^iy — — ijjj 1 


j — jf 






Translulion. 

He is God before all ; In the name of God, the Merci- : He is God after all 
things. I fni, the Compassionate. things. 

There is no God but God and | 

Muhammad is the Apostle I 
I of God. : 

The etitidle, tlie Mosque, the arch and the pulpit. 

{.Are) Abi-IMikih Thuar, Othman and- ^Ali. 

Buriiig the reign o.f the Emperor x4urangzib 

The Mosque was built in sincerity and calculation 

In the \^ear One thousand, one hundred and fifteen. 

After tine Eijr (departure from Mecca, to Medina) of that 
reno \v,ned .Leader, 

Mn'hmif.wad became the friend (Yar.) by the faFoiir of God 
Who is descended from the Giiazi, son of TsmaTl. 

The Mosque, as will be seen from the above crude and not 
very correct verse, was built by 'Yar Muhammad, who was the 
son of Chiaz! and grandson' of Ismail, in the Hijri 3^ear 1115 
^{1702-3 A.D.) during the reign of Emperor Aurangzib (1068- 
1118 H. = l€)58-r707 A. I).} and during the T'iceroyalty of Bengal 
■of liis, grandson Siiltan ‘Azinius^ 



10. Some Traditions about Sultan Alauddtn Husain 
Shall and Notes on some Arabic Inscriptions 
from Murshidabad. 

By G- D. Saekar, MA. 

(Jom/nmnicated hy R. D. Banerji, M.A. 

|;W'it]i. Plates I— VI.] 

Many traditions are current in different parts ol Bengal 
about Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah who drove out the de- 
praved Abyssinian usurpers from the throne of Bengal and 
restored peace and prosperity to the province in the latter 
part of tile fifteenth century a.d. Husain Shah, son of 
xSaiyad i\shraf, is said to have been a cowherd of a Brahmin 
before he rose to greatness. His master, who was pious and 
learned, Is said to have foretold liis future greatness from an 
incident connected with a cobra. It is said that once the cow- 
herd was sleeping in the sun, and a. great cobra was screening 
his face with its expanded hood. A similar story is told of the 
Empress Nurjahan, immediately after her birth, when Ghiyas 
Beg' was travelling from Persia to India. According to the 
traditions still current among peasants in the northern part of 
the Murshidabad district of Bengal, the earlier part of Husain 
Shah’s life seems to have been spent in the village called Chand- 
para or Ekani (Jhandpara which lies close to Sagardiglii and 
Manigram , ^ places claiming considerable antiquity. In this place 
he is said to have served as a cowherd. His Brahmin master 
advised him to leave the village for Gaur, where he ultimately 
succeeded in gaining the throne. After his accession tradition 
says, the Brahmin went to Gaur and obtained an audience. 
He went with a cowherd’s goad and a tethering rope, which 
had been left behind , as tokens of remembrance The Emper or 
granted to his old master his native village Chandpara, in per- 
pefcuity for the nominal oi one anna* Thence Chand- 

para is known as Yakanl Chandpara in revenue papers. 

Brahmin of these traditions plays a role similar to that 
of Gangu , a Delhi Brahmin whose name is honourably associated 
with the founder of the Balimam dynasty^ Sultan Hasan Gangu 
Eahmaiii. According to the tradition current at Chandpara, 
Sultan Hussain is said to have deprived his former employer of 
his caste at tiie instigation of his priheipal Begum. Chaifcanya, 
the celebrated Vaishnava reformer, is said to have granted the 


5 Manigram is also called Munigram by local people. According to 
the local tradition the name is supposed to have been derived from its 
association with the hermitage of G-arga, a sage who according to Dr. Kern 
fioiirished in the 44th year before the Christian era. 
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Bralmiiii absointion from a suicidal AiioMicr va.ria.iil 

of this tradition, alK>ut. Ahuuklin lliisa.in »Shah. is ciimnii. 

in the district of Jessore. Baku Jo.u’ciidra. Xath Saiuadda.r ha.s 
recorded this variant, in a F»0f0i:ali iiioulhly Jniinud 
Bharati/ In tlie Jessore variant, the pai't yliyul In the Bra-le 
min is ascribed to a "local noble, nmneil Uaje Rain rlm.adra, 
Ivlulii, of Benapol, the ruins of whose pahua* aav still pointed 
out by the local etiltivators. 

Another account is prevalent in the Murshida-had district, 
{near Seklierdig'In and Babargram) about Husain Sha.lRs sojourn 
at Chandpara which is more in consouaiua' with sober fiistorie 
verity. According to tliis story Saiya.d Aslira.Ih Saiyad Vnsuf 
and Saiyad Sharif (Husain Shah) camt' over \o Hiudiistiiaii 
from Tabriz in Persia, audio, tlie eoiiise of their wa-iulerings 
visited Ekani Chandpara and put ii]o there in tlie house of the 
local liazi. They went thence to Gaur to setdv ser\iee under 
the Sultan of Bengal, but being disappointed in their quest 
returned' again to Idhandpara. Here at thi' rei|Uesl t,>[ the Ivazi, 
Saiyad Sharif 'married one of his daughters a.ial thriuigh the iie 
liuence of his fa.th6.i>i'n“la\v managed to securt* one uf fhe minor 
a])}>oin,tments in Gaur. Thence by sIuhu* a id lil y ht* tn the 
position, of Wir/ar or .Prime Minis! e.r, ii.nd pofudar otilbrcnik 
aga.i.nst the tyrannous_ .Abyssinian MuzalTa-r Shah II brougld 
him to the throne. It was tlien that he assumed tfie title of 
Sultan ‘Aiatiddm Husain Shall. It may b<‘ uuaitioiied in this 
eonnectiovi that the historian Stewart speaks of Husain Shall 
being in a lowly situation in his early days, am! also states that 
.he was raised to digriity by the fvazi of ('hatidpur. wiu) gave 
him his daughter in marriage. 

During my stay in the Jungipur sulNlivisimi of the Mur- 
shidabad district .1- succeeded in discovering a, numf>er of Arabic 
inscriptions wliich, along wiidi tlm architeeiural remains a-lrcaitly 
known, connect- the early days of Sultan 'Alaiiddfii Husain Shah 
more closely with the northern part, of the Miirshidabad distritd 
than any other part of Bengal. I 

There is a ruined masjid in Ekani C'?iiandpara, the erec‘- 
■feion of which is ascribed by the local peo}>!a to Bullmi * Alfuiddfii 
Husain Shah. ■ No inscription has been found hm- But there 
IS a big mosque in. a neighbouring village, called Kheriil or 
Kherur, which, according to the inscription on it, was erect ed 
by a Pathan noble named RifaT Khan in a.h. flllO'--: 

These two monuments were iuHpiad.eci by ifit* late Dr. 
Theodor Bloch in 1905, 'There is aiiotlu?r Arabic iiistudption at 
Kherur, which has not been properly deciphm’ed, dated 017 or 
l)!8 A.H, The big tank called Bhokerdigln, at a distance of 
about four or five miles from Kherur, is said to have boon 
excavated under the orders of *Alauddin Husain Hlirdn An 
Arabic inscription found dose by records that tins event took 
place in the month of Rabkukawwal of the year 921 a.H. = 1515- 
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16 A.D. In tlie village of Babargram which adjoins Sheker- 
diglii, there is a. tablet recording the erection of a mosque, no 
longer in existence, by one Malik Sandal (Mandal?:), son of 
Makhduiu Shah, during the reign of Husain Shah, on the 12th 
Rajah of the year 905 a.h. = 1499-1500 a.d. An inscription 
:U Suti, another neighbouring village, refers to the erection of a 
mosque by the great/ Khan Muqarrab Ki.ian,son of Chand Malik, 
during the reign of Husain Shah, in the year 909 = 1503-4 a. i>' 
Though from vStray inscriptions of this sort no definite conclusion 
is possible, yet it is evident that this part of the Murshidabad 
district was a centre of^great activity during the earlier years 
of the reign of Sultan iSlauddin Husain Shah. Therefore pre^ 
sumptioa is in favour of that part of the tradition which con- 
nects the early life of Husain Shall with this tract of land. 

It is said that Shekerdighi was formerly known as Maiitaka- 
bad, and a fakir used to live there,. when Husain Shah caused 
this tank to J^e excavated in commemoration of his visit to 
Mecca. It is generally believed in these parts that in order to 
commemorate his Haj pilgrimage the Sultan caused the erection 
nf mosques and excavation of tanks at the end of every mile 
from Shekherdighi to Pandua till the series culminated at one 
end with Shekherdighi tank and at the other end with the great 
Adiiia mosque which is said to have been built originally with 
more than 350 domes. As there is no other tank or mosque on 
the Badshalii road to confirm this popular belief it can only be 
regarded as a characteristic popular exaggeration, and may I 
tiiink be attributed to the goodly number of sacred edifices built 
during the reign of this king. The local tradition has it that 
the Sultan’s followers met with an unexpected difficulty when 
proceeding with the excavation of Shekherdighi which is said to 
have been entrusted to a Brahmin. In spite of the great lengtli 
and width of the tank and its considerable depth no water 
would come out of it. The phenomenon was attributed to tlie 
sorcery of the fakir who was subjected to some harsli treat- 
ment and had to remove from the neighbourhood, but in spite 
of this persecution the tank remained as dry as before. The 
imsophisticated villagers still believe that the mere touch of a 
peculiar wand brought by one of the fakir’s disciples caused the 
underground springs to break through their hidden bonds and 
the tank w^as filled to the brim. It serves rather to remind 
one of the alleged feats of modern water-finders with forked 
branches of witchhazel The Sultan, it is said, subsequently 
repented of his previous conduct towards the fakir and on 
making his acquaintance found out that he was his father’s reli- 
gious preceptor and like himself an inhabitant' of Tabriz. The 
name of the fakir was Sultan Shah Abu Saiyad Tabriz! and 
there are still some persons at Shekherdighi who claim to be 
his lineal descendants. 

The only tradition about any military exploit during Hus- 
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aln Shah’s reign is rather a curious one iwid is c«rre4it at 
Aurangabad, Nimtita and other villages near Sufi 'riuvnalu 
At old Maiigaipiir which is only about a couple of miles froiu 
Nimtita and 3 or 4 miles from Siiti P. S. are to be found some 
hig eartlieri mounds and traces of masonry with fair iiulJimlions 
of what was once a castle moat, Tliese rnoonds. popiila.iiy 
called the gadh, form as it were a eireiiiar emba-nkment round a 
small tank known as Jiai Kur which is apparently a eoi rupted 
form of the words Jivat Kunda or Weil of Life. That timse 
mins are of Hindu origin does not admit of doubt - as on the 
bank of Jiat Kur is still to be found a piece of stone scuilplmred 
in relief — which appears to have been the lintel of a nra-ssis e 
door frame, Jt is not difficult to make out that the figures in 
these sculptures are Hindu deities although they have been 
overlaid through the piety of village dames with more tlian 
one coating of Vermillion* and turned into what can only l^e 
described as a sort of minor shrine.^ According to local opinioji 
these ruins mark the remains of a fortress held by a powerful 
Rajbanshi chieftain. It is said that on one occasion wlien 
the mother of the redoubtable Husain Shfdi was being conveyed 
in a palanquin along the old Badshalh road eseorled I>y a 
retinue of followers, some retainers of the Hajbansi Kaja. began 
to jeer at her in allusion to what they believed i-o have been 
her former profession. 

“ Gauda hddf^hdm md ekavdra ndmii diJdJnje it A" 

Alotlmr of tlnAKing of Gain 

Show us for once 

Your skill in dance.’ ’ 

The lady on reaching the capital reported the intddeiU to 
her son who at once sent a strong detaclunent of troops to 
avenge the wrong. At the approach of Sultan’s forces the 
chieftain with ail his people took shelter in the fortress, whieli 
he believed to be impregnable, and he siiecessfuily resisted t he 
onslaught of the Pathans for a long time as a mere sprinkling 
of Jibat Kunda water was sufficient to bring the dead soldiers 
back to life. At last the leader of Sultan’s forces came to know 
of this secret and deprived the water of its miraculous property 


^ i It may be stated her© that not old Mangaipur alone huz also Aranga- 
bad and its neighbourhood contain relics of pawt Hindti grtuitnoHs. Ah 
the latter place I came across a piece of <niamelied brick lik<‘ tliose t<.> hv 
found at Gaur which bore on one side the Banski'ifc letter 'Ah.’ proInihl\ 
a mason’s mark. This brick was not long ago in possowslon of the 
Bevd. E. M. Wheeler, the then Principal of Krishnath CoUega. Horhan)|)ur, 
I found another Hindu relic at Chhapghatti, the rivor-sido mart of Hutl. 
This is a stone doox‘ jamb of a size likely to lit in with the hnhd ui <Tiat 
Kur and bears a Yaksha or Gana like ligur© sitting in a <'.roiwlung pos- 
ture. The sculpture appears to be of a conventional design as an exact 
replica of this is to found I believe in the possession of \‘’nfeiida 
search Society, 
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by droppinti iato the tank a piece of beef tied to an arrow* 
It is said that when lea^ring her abode on account of this defile» 
ment the presiding Genius of this spring of life advised the Raja 
to ahaiidon the place, and the brave defenders thereupon left 
the fortress to its fate and took their departure through" a secret 
underground pa..ssage; stripped of its supernatural trappings, 
the plain fact is likely to be that on the only source of water 
supply becoming polluted through some reason or other, the 
inmates of the fortress were obliged to make a hurried exit. 
The story of the underground passage does not appear to be a 
mere fabrication as there are still some persons alive who saw 
near the spot a cavity or opening which was obviously the 
entrance to a timneJ connecting. the stronghold with some 
place outside. 

Though tanks with the name of Jivat Kundu are by no 
means confined to this part of the country and although a vsimi- 
iar legend is to be met with in the case of other tanks at Pandua- 
and Mangalkote, the fact that ‘"' the great Khan Muqarrab 
Khan,” most likely a Pathan nobleman connected with 
Hossein Shah/s Court, had enough interest in the locality to 
build a mosque near Suti or Mangalpur, would seem to point to 
the fact that the place was probably an outpost of the kingdoin, 
and the defeat of the Hindu Chief and the demolition of the 
fortress was not perhaps a mere mythical affair. It may be 
stated here that Jaiigipur was long associated with the Pathaiis 
of Bengal. The oldest inscription in the sub-division, dis- 
co verd by me at Balighata, records the erection of a mosque 
in 847 A.H. by Uiagh Sarafraz Khan, apparently a dignitary in 
the Pathan court, as he is styled "Khan of Majlis.’ (Vide 
Appendix X). Another fragment of a Hossein Shahi inscrip- 
tion has also been found at Baliaghata bearing date 921 a.h. 
RaM’-al-awal ( = 1515 a.d.). (Vide Appendix V). In conclu- 
sion 1 may mention that there is a noticeable percentage of Raj- 
banshi population in some of the principal villages near old 
Mangalpur. There is nothing however in their manners and 
customs or in their circumstances and social status to indicate 
that they had once been the members of a powerful ruling clan. 

ADDENDUM. 

Besides the four Hossein Shah inscriptions mentioned 
above there is an inscription in Murshidabad City set on the 
top of the Sadar gate of the palace which refers to Sultan Xasi- 
riiddin Shah, King of Gaur (a son of Sultan Hossein Shah) and 
is dated 986 a.h. * I also came across several other inscriptions 
in the northern part of the district which belong to a much later 

J This inscription I am informed is now to be found in Basantaii 
.Khan’s Imambara. 
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period and do not seem to be of sufficient .historical interest. 
The fittest of tliese is the inscription on Ba.l.Iiginitta iiios{|ue 
erected in Il5e0 ajk by oneSyed KaBiiiiiij said to Iwa.fleseendani- 
of well-known Maliomedan devotee, Syed ill'n rtiiza of Siiti. The 
date can be made out from a chronogram whicli when l.raiishited 
literally stands as ''This is the well-adorned tt>wer of C'lodd’’ 
The tomb of Shah Hossein Gholam Ivaderi \\!H(*h is also silan-ite 
at Baliaghata bears an inscription dated 1040 a.h. Tlie in- 
scribed stone on mosque near Mir/aipur P.S,, which, is 

said to have been removed from an older mosque at Paikora, 
bears a more recent date as it shows that the original stiticiiire 
was built in the reign of Emperor Shah jaiian in IddO AJL by 
Babar Lodi Khan, son of Shaik Husain Lodi, who is described 
in the inscription as “ Maharaf ” or learned in letters. 

,Syed Murtuza had his astaiia or hermitage on the bank of 
the Ganges near Suti where he lived on intimate terms w^ith an 
old Braiimin lady anchorite named Xiiandamavl BhairavL 
After their death the two were buried side by side. The site 
known as Murtiizanand ashram has been waslied away l>y thi' 
ei'osion of the river. 


APPENDIX. 

Notk on New Arabic I:n'sg;ri:ptions fo'i:j,n:d in this 
AIukshibabad Districts. 

/, I nscriptians on big brick mosque at Khcranl. 

The- inscription records, the erection of tins inostpie during 
the reign of, ‘Alaiiddin Hussain Slifdi, son of Sayyid^Ashraf-iil 
Husaini by the great lihan RiPat Kh.aii in th.e'lii|ri year 900 
-~i,494.95 A.D. ■ ' ' d" ■ 

, . Text. . . 

Iaaj aJ Alif Ali APf Jis 

IpAlj A!».A3kMlf fAA ijj’M AA:a,jf ^9 

No. il. 2nd inscription found at Kheraul referii,ng , to „ the 
mosque of Rif at Khan . 

^ JU ^JUi Alit Jlj 

;_Ai:axif ^5 liw ^JUJ Alif 

,/ il . Inscription found at Babargram, 

^ The inscription records the erection of this mosques during 
the reign of *Alaudd!n Husain Sliah by one Malik Maiidal (San- 
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ciai), son of Maldidum Shah, in the year 905= 1499-1500, on the 
litli day of B.ajab. 

Text. 

^^<3.iuo ^ Uj Uxacuwo ^liai^f gU ^jf 

sS: <XjUsI,««J j5 ) 

IF. Inscription found in a ruined mosque near Suti. 

It records the erection of a mosqae daring the reign of 
* Alauddin Husain Shah, son of Sayjid Ashraf-ul-Husaini by the 
great Khan Miiqarrab Khan, son of Ch and Malik, in the year 
909 = 1503-4 A.D. There is a verse on the rib which separates 
the two panels of the inscription. 


Text 


Ujo 

aUt ^ 

aO ^ 


^ Ad.^ 

Ah I jjtii 


liioJl 



alxAS Airstif 






0 jhkJl 

<3t) « 



-atnlf ^Jy 




iJ^Lo 






# <xVi^( ^J| aij} S 

alt c^AiU 

F. The fragmeni of a Husain Shahi %nscription found at Balia- 
gJiaita and now in the possession of Maulvi Ahul Fazal 
Saiyad, dated Eabi-al-awal 92i A..i^. = 1515 A.D. 

# J) J J ,Jfl J ^xxkl^^ 

Translation. 

* * * his kingdom and dominion [ » ] [the] month of Eabi’- 
ahawal 921 a.h. 

VI. Inscription found near the Sheker Digit i or Sdgar Dighi 
tank. 

It records the excavation of a tank during the reign of 
‘Alauddin Husain Shah, son of Sayyid "Ashraf-ul-Husaini, in 
the month of Rabi-uhawwal of the year 921 = L515.i6 a.d. 
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Text 

^{5 diAjaacijb fA-tif Jii 

# i5* A^iiai^rt ^ 

VI L Inscription on a mosque at Nawadak 

> i'®c»ords tile erection of a mosque during the reign of 
Shahjahan by one Babar Kiiaa Lodi, son of Shaikh Husain 
Lodi, in the year 1052—1642-43 a.d. 

Text. 

J> . AlJf ^acv^ alif yi aif | 

L5^ LS^i {t>A> j^A ^ tiaiifih* f^ACah, |^itAAij<Oy. | |. J | 

^icK ^.wb ^ ) ^ 

^ (^Lf u4Jf a 1 .m» 

VIII, Inscription on the tomb of i%ah Husain Ghulam QSdirl 
at Beliaghatta, 

The inscription begins with the usual fonnuiae and cjon- 
tarns the nanie of the Saint and the year lOiO a.h. 1030-31 
A,D., which is most probably that of his death. 

Text. 

a0 ( |«(|,.— — ,yW*J 

AiJf <^4.33.^ cJbf ailf 4>*».A0 Alif If aJf I 

/X Inscription in a mosque at Baliaghatta. 

It records the erection of. a mosque by one Sayyid Qasim 
in the year 1155 A.H. =:; 1742 A,n. - The inscription is partly in 
Arabic and partly in Persian. The date of the record is given 
m the form of a chronogram consisting of the second luilf of 
the second line of the Persian verse. 

Text. 

. ■■ ■ . }■ 

■ OU . ■ ■ Uw ' ' ■ 

elJ bjS gAfisxJ UL it . Ahf 0.4.SUO Ailf |l A)f I 

y;!* U Ij Ij l2%WJ J JJ - 
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f<3>:x . <X — x3 i^i SjA^ 

X., Inscriptions relating to two mosques no longer in existence 
found at BaliaghaUa,Jangipur. 

They begin with the usual formulae and record the erection 
■of two mosques by the great Khan Ulugh Sarfaraz Khan— the 
Khan Majlis — during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah in the 
month of ' Ramzan in the year 847 a.h. = 1443 a.d. 


aJ « |*»^i , jj «saa« Jjf - jj"*^ . aUi 

.^( cSiisii: fi ^ l5^ 

*» ■ ^ 

^ - >I^Uj c.i>h>3D.j J U ^ 

\jw , . . C/ ■ ■ * ■ * 6 . 

yiisj} _5 UioJf jAtf>U j 

^Jl^klsp.xs A^iu JSl^ 

jj vj^b*h 

XI. Inscription set on the top of the sudder gate of the palace at 
Murshidahad. 

It records the erection of a gate and contains a reference 
to Sultan Nasir-ud-din Nasrat Snah, King of Grour, and bears 
the date 936 Hijri ( = 1529.1530 a.b.). 

Text. 

' ^ Ai 

4^UJf hjb lij — *j jX*\ 

■ P d . ■ , .M . , tM 

. *, '"■ ■ ., ' ■ ■■"'■ / ' ■' ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^5 AillaXiio ASkI/0 aDI <iAisa», 
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li.; NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT NO. XXIX. 

Wote\'— The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 104 of the Journal and Proceedings 
for 1917., 

184. Novelties in Gupta Coins. 

(With Plate VIL) 

A few days ago I had a chance of seeing three highly 
interesting Gupta coins with a dealer of Lucknow, who brought 
them to me with a view to sell them to the Museum. My oSer 
though quite reasonable was low in his estimation, and as he 
expected an extravagant value I could not help returning them 
— of course after taking their casts, which I reproduce below. 
However I still hope to get them for the Provincial Museum. 
Lucknow, unless some too liberal a customer turns up to take 
them away ! All are of gold, and at least two of them appear 
to be unique. The third bears some uncommon features and 
can very w-eli be treated as a new specimen. I should there- 
fore like to bring them to the notice of numismatists and pub- 
lish them accordingly. 

One of these coins is of Cliandragupta II and presents a 
new variety of the Couch type. The remaining tw-o are of 
Kumaragiipta I, one belonging to the Peacock type Var. /h 
while the other is an entirely new variety of the Lion^slayer 
type). With this foreword I now" proceed to notice the coins 
in detail. ' . 

(1) Ohandbaoitpta II. 

New variety of Couch type. 

Obv . — King facing right, seated on couch in an easy posture 
after the oriental fashion, having the left leg tucked up with 
right foot hanging over the couch on which rests his left leg, 
the left eibow^ resting on the two pillows or cushions of tlie 
high-backed couch. The right fore-arm rests on the knee, the 
hand holding a lotus- stalk. The object held in the left hand 
is not clear but looks like a lotus stalk. By the side of the 
t;ouch under the left foot there is a vessel which I take to be 
a. spittoon.^ 


5 The custom of keeping spittoons is stilly in vogue in this country, 
where not only chiefs but all rich people living in the oriental style keep 
them as a matter of course. To those who are given to betel-chewing, this 
is an indispensable item in the household furniture. 
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The marginal legend beginning -from the propc^r left reads— 
pammahhagavatu {ma) . 

The letters on the proper right nia,rgiM are bliirr(^(! and def\^ 
decipherment. The only aksham which (am h(‘- made out is ta 
followed possibly by a of which the lower dot is quite 

distinct. 

Eev, — I^akshmi nimbate, seated to pi'otxn* rigfit on a lotas, 
on which the left hand is placed holding a (‘ormicopia. The 
right hand holds wdiat is possibly a noose <a’ string. Under- 
neath the lotxrs is a coach or throne of which two legs are vis- 
ible. Below this is a symbol which 1 ca-Tinot make out. The 
legend on the left side which is separated b}^ a long line reads— 

VihramMityah. 

I know of only two specimens of Goiieh typc^ namely, those 
of the British Museum and the Indian Mnseam. which have 
been published and classed as a and /i.^ Both dilfer from this 
specimen, whicli is therefore presumably ntiiqae and may be 
classed as variety y. That it belongs to Oliandniga pta 1 1 is clear 
from the reverse legend ‘ VikramMditynh.^ The ieg(md beginning 
with Paramahlhagavata is to be seen on the Horseman type of 
his coins. 

This piece resembles more or less the Lyrist type of Sama- 
dragapta coins and may have been modelleci on it. 

Ka,MiEAGarrA L ^ 

Peacock type, 

■ Var. /?. 

Ohv . — King nimbate, standing left stooping slightly, with 
left leg crossing the right, which is bent at the knee, wearing 
waist cloth and jewellery, his left hand resting on hip and right 
hand apparently feeding the peacock which stands on the right 
side facing the king. 

The legend on the right side reads : — 

J ayati svaguna irggunara^ ( ih) 

On the left margin I find clear trac(\s of eleven ahsliara-s 
ejctending from the foot of the peacock to the nimbas of the 


i Alien, Coins of the Gupta 33, Plate VI. H. V. Smith, 

Catalogue of the Goins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 104, 
Hate XV. 10. J,A,S,B,, 1SB4, p. 179, PL 11. 13. Journal Eogal AsiaHc 
Sometg, 1889, p, 76, PI. I. 13. 

^ See Allen, Coins of the GupH Dynasty, p, 45. 
s Alien, Cat. of Gupta Dynasty, pp. 84-86. 
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king. Of these the last four, especially the 8th and the 9tli 
which read ndra and may be read with some certainty as 
ndrakumaraih) , This suggests the reading of the two preced- 
ing letters as make ; thus giving the full name of the king, viz, 
mahendrakmndra. The first letter on this side seems to read Sa 
and the second perhaps stands for tru. If these two symbols 
really read Satru, the next word cannot but be one which means 
destroyer ^>r the like. The adjective like nishudi ornihantr can 
well fit in : this tentative reading giving us one half of a verse 
in the Vegavati metre. 

Bev . — Kartikeya riding his peacock facing to front holding 
spear in left hand over shoulder, with right hand probably 
sprinkling incense on altar; the peacock stands on a kind of 
platform ; border of dots. 

Legend to right reads — 

Mahendmlcumara(h) . 

This piece exhibits two novelties on account of which the 
coin may claim to be unique. One is the reduplication of the 
S3’'mbol for gu in the epithet gunaraMh in accordance with Pani- 
nas aphorism and the other is the position of 

the legs of the king wdiich is different from that seen on aD the 
coins of this t.ype of Kumaragupfca I which have been so far 
brought to light. 

Lion-slayer type. 

New Variety. 

Ohv . — King holding goad or anku^a in right hand is seated 
on elephant which advances right and tramples a lion under his 
left foot ; behind him is seated an attendant holding a chhatra 
over him. Several indistinct letters are to be seen on the mar- 
gin. Of these six or seven appear to be more or less complete. 
Beginning from above the head of the elephant I would read 
Icsha{kshi) ta {ti) sa {§va) ra. . ,1caka. 

Goddess nimbate, wearing long robes standing left, 
holding lotus ? with stalk in left hand which rests on tbe waist, 
the right hand is extended upwards as if feeding the peacock 
who stands to the right with beak touching the hand. Border 
of dots. No symbol. 

Legend commencing from above the right hand of the god - 
dess'xeads — ", ' 

Sinhanihantamahendrd{dityah). 

Altogether I find traces of ten symbols, three on the right 
and seven on the left side of the goddess. Of these eight are 


1 A specimen, No. 255, noticed by Mr. Allen also gives symbols for 
humara, 

2 Panini viii. 4-46. 
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pretty clear and can be made out with eertninty. Tlie 
just after the symbol for nclm^ or ndra are indisi inet-. hat on Mu* 
strength of what precedes them I Mnnk tlu'V can not ])o ao\'- 
thing^else but symbols for ditya{h). 'Chey (a)\ild perhaps stand 
for Kuma{rah), but their shape will hartliv admit’ of the latter 
reading. In either case the legend is, 1 believe, (|uiie iieua a.s 
is the coin which bears it. This I call a new variety of tin* 
Lim^-shyer, and not Elephant -r id ty ])0 becauise of the epithet. 
Smhmiihanta found in the legend, and owiiig to the ihu*t that a 
lion is trampled to death on the obverse side. .Mr,. ;\i!en in his 
excellent catalogue has shown five varieties of the Jjlon-slayer 
t 3 ^pe of the coins of Kumargupta I. In all of them the king 
shoots the lion while standing, as is the case with, the 
Tiger-sbyer t^^pes ; but here he kills it b^y Mie elephant lie is 
riding. The reverse of this coin, excepti.ng the legend, is that 
of the Tiger-slayer t.vpe, and omitting the trampling of the lion 
the obverse is like that of the El epJicmt- rider type.* 

Hira:nan'i>.a Sastri. 


Luchnow : 

The mth October, 1916. 


185. Three Interesting- SABSAisf,EAN Drachmes. 

[With Plate Vlll.] 

Of the three drachmas described lielow', one is of Kobfid 1 
and is of special interest in that it beai's no legend on Mu* ob\au*se 
and no date but only the mint on the reverse. Idle others a.re 
of Hormazd I¥, one having on the rever*se the date* and Mie 
mint in changed positions contrary to the estal>lislie(l usage, 
while the other is dated in his thirteenth regnal yoiiv, 

Kobad I, nephew and successor of Balasii (484-488) and sen 
of Piroz I (459-484), was not disposed to be the humi)le servant 
of the priests and nobles to whom he owed the crown, and to 
humiliate them he played the dangerous game of eneonraging Maz- 
dak, the energetic priest of a new religion, whi(di demamled in 
the name of justice that he who had a superftuhv of goods and 
several wives should impart to those who had none. This 
theory was actually put in practice to some consi(i(*rable ex- 
tent, but then the nobility and clergy rose, depos(‘d Kobad, 
and imprisoned him in the ‘‘ Ca.stle of Oblivion (idcuitified b>^ 
8ir IJ. Rawlinson as Gilgerd in northern KSusiana), phicing lus 
brother Jamasp on the throne in 497. Kobad, h()W(*vei\ escaipc'd 
to the Hephthalites, where he had once Jived as a hostage, 


1 The only known specimen of tlie Wle.phant- rider t-vpo of Kuinara- 
gnpta I is preserved in the Indian Museum Calcutta, (yiee Allen’s Cata- 
logue, page 88.) 
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'■received in marriage the daughter of the king, and with his 
help expelled Jamasp and recovered his kingdom in 499. 

Kobad died, eight\^-two years old, 13th September 531, and 
was KSiicceeded b3-^ his destined heir, Khiisrau I, surnamed 
Anosharvan '' the Blessed whom his father is said to have 
caiivsed to be crowned as he lay on his deathbed. 

Kobad or Kabad is the x4vestic word Kawata '‘ found on 
the gate ” (see the Eiindehesh, Translation, West, 1880, p. 136). 
It is Qobad according to the Arabic orthography and in Greek 
Kaf3aT7j<;yK(i/3dh^p, etc. (See Justi, Iranisches Namen- 

buch, p. l59). 

On his coins w^e find Kavat and rarely Kavad, amplified 
from his sixteenth year by the word ajzu'nV (from afzu'nl'k 
'' excellent’’) wdiich is sometimes found abridged as afzu and 
aj. Kobad is the only king wdio has this word associated wdth 
his name. On the coins of his successors afzu^n or afzu't is 
ahvays separate and inscribed on the other side of the field. 
During his first reign, w^e find on the reverse his name Kavat 
with the indication of the city of issue. 

Although there w-ere some exceptions during the reign of 
Firoz I, the usage of marking the regnal year on the drachmes 
w'as not established till the reign of Jamasp in 497. There- 
after the date is inscribed in t& field on the reverse to the 
left, the right being reserved for the mint-monogram. This 
usage became a definite convention w^hich endured till the end 
of the Sassanian d^masty. It was maintained by the Arabs in 
their copies of the Sassanian drachme, struck in the course 
of the seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era, and the 
Ispehbeds of Tabaristan follow^ed the same usage on their 
coinage. 

With his restoration to the throne, Kobad adopted from 
his predecessors the practice of dating his coins. The earliest 
certain date is of the year 11 (m^’de/i) which corresponds with 
499: for the reading aioki (one) mentioned b^^ Dorn was dis- 
puted wdth reason by Bartholomaei (Melanges asiatiqiies, April 
1859, p. 613). The last date is of the year 43 {se which 

is the year 531, the series between these two dates being com- 
plete. 

The mint-monograms did not appear on the drachmes 
of the early monarchs till the reign of Bahram IV (388-399). 
During the time of this king and his successors Yezdegerd I 
(399-420) and Bahram V (420-438) ^ the monograms, wdiich are 
composed of a few letters only, were inscribed on the right and 
left or on both sides of the fire surmounting the altar on the 
I'e verse side of the drachmes. Under Yezdegerd II (438-457) 
the monograms passed into the field on the right and w^ere 
regularly confined to that place. 

From the year 13 during the second reign (499-531) of 
Kobad I, the Sassanian coinage is enriched with the marginal 
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addition of crescents and stars, the conjunction of ¥eiins and 
tlie Moon, the emblem of felicity in ancient Eran. 

Description of the first dmchme. 

Metal. — Silver. Date. — Nil. 

Weiglit. — 61 grains. Mint. — BST (Bost) . 

Diameter.— 1*15 inches. 

C--r P N 

oE-^ EST(Bost). 

Obverse . — Bust of king to right, with a very short beard, 
wearing an embattled crown, surmounted by a crcvscent with 
the traditional Sassanian globe, having a fillet floating on each 
side. A crescent on the forepart of the crown and a. star be- 
hind it. Hair brought back in ringlets. A crescent over each 
shoulder and a fillet floating beside it. In frront of the nose a 
pair of crescents and a star above them. Dress and necklace 
with three pendant pearls. The whole device enclosed in a 
grenetis with three crescents and stars on the margin. 

Beverse . — An altar adorned with bands, surmounted by the 
6re with two attendants. A star to the left and a (jrescent to 
the right of the fire. In the iield to the left two letters which 
may be read PN from the outside of the piece, and to the right 
the mint-monogram BST, The whole device enclosed in a 
grenetis. 

There is no legend on the obverse, a very unusual occur- 
rence on a Sassanian drachme. It will be seen from the crown 
and the design of the reverse that the coin is of Kobfid I in his 
second reign. The two letters PN to the left on the reverse 
may perhaps be the commencement of the date, either panM 
met (25)» or pan^' slh (35), since they occupy the place of 
the date. They certainly do not represent p(mr¥ deh (15), 
because the coin manifestly belongs to the later part of his 
second reign and the star in front of the head was introduced 
about the year twenty. I am somewhat inclined to regard the 
letters as the commencement of panch' sth (35) since the 
drachme of this year figured in Dorn (Pi. XXT, tig 47) resem- 
bles very closely the coin under review, also issued from the 
same mint, and without any legend on the obverse. 

^ The mint-monogram BST represents the town of f^>ost 
which is thus written in full. From the position which it 
occupies on the coin, this monogram cannot be confounded 
as a faulty inscription of the number twenty, hist, which is 
always written vist on the coins. 
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Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 128, no. 63) read this mono- 
gram. BST and identified it with the town of Bost in Segistan 
(Seistaii). He found it only on the drachmes of Kobad I, 
years 35 (523) and 41 (529), and Khusrau I, ,year 12 (542). 

De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, iOiS, f, 335, § 57) 
thinks that the last letter O is only a deformation of io and 
that this monogram represents Best, He finds it only in 523 
(year 35 of Kobad I). 

I am of opinion that the last ligature is not a letter at all. 
but a mark representing a full-stop, to show that the name 
Bost is written full in all its letters. 

According to Ebn Haukal and other writers, it is one of 
the principal cities in the province of Seistan. It is the Abeste 
of Pliny. It was founded by Bastur, the Bastavairi of the 
Avesta and the Nastur of the Shahnameh. It is said to have 
been founded at the time when King Gushtasp had gone to 
Seistan, to be a guest of ‘Rustam, and to propagate the Zoroas- 
trian religion there, a short time before his second war with 
Arjasp.” (Shatroiha-i-Airan, in the Asiatic Papers, p. 173, by 
Dr. J. J. Modi). 

The second coin was struck by Hormazd IV and has on the 
reverse the mint to the left and the date to the right in defiance 
of the established custom noted above. 

Hormazd IV, who ascended the throne in February 579, 
was the son of Khusrau I by the Turkish princess, and on this 
account he is surnamed Turkzadeh son of the Turk.” He 
was deposed and soon after put to death in the summer of 590. 

Hormazd (Hormisdas, Ormazd, etc.) is the abridged form 
of Ahuramazda, Zend, Ahura ‘‘ Creator ” and Mazda Omnis- 
cient.” The name is written in Pahlavi, with the transposition 
of h, Auharmazdi. The Greek form implies that the 

pronunciation was Hormizd. (See Justi, Nameiibuch, p. 7). 

On his coins we find his name Auliarmazl ot Auliar muz 
accompanied by a/zu or 

Description of the second drachme^ 

Metal. — Silver. Date. — Shata (six). 

Weight. — 57 grains. Mint.— ZUZN (Zuzen). 

Diameter. — 1*20 inches. 

• ^ ZUZN (Zuzen). 


SHTA (Sbata). 

Obverse , — Bust of king to right, wearing a high tiara, sur- 
mounted by the traditional globe. The hair brought back 
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ill,. curls and a short beard. Dress and necklace. Over each 
shoulder a Sassanian hllet floating. In front of the eronii, a 
.crescent and star, and behind it, a star. 

icf/cHiL— In front of the face, Anhaniiazt (very miicli 
defaced ou^ing to the deep impression on the rcnni’se), and 
liehind tlie head afzu'n, 

Auharniazi afzu'n '' Long live Horniazd." 

Grenetis and outside it on the inai’gln three crescents and 
stars. 

Eeverse, — An altar, adorned with bands, siirinoiinted by 
the fi,re, having two attendants. A crescent to the right and. 
a star to the left of the Are. 

Legend. — To the left in the field the mint ZUZN and to 
the right the date shatd (six). 

Grenetis. 

The peculiarity of this drachme is that on the reverse the 
mint is engraved in place of the date and rice rersft. As far as 
I am aware this is the sole recorded insta nci' of such a <lepartiire 
from the prevailing practice. In the draidnne ligurcMl by Doru 
(PL XXVL fig. 12) the apparent change is du('. to the ]KU'vei'“ 
sion of the design on the reverse, as the jcsuli of faulty die* 
sinking. When seen in a mirror the whoh^ rcve]*s^^ pmsents ni» 
un, usual feature. 

De Morgan (Rev, Num,, p. 507, no, 177) this mint** 
monogram as unique in 590, and gives the reading GUGIJ as 
very doubtful. He is unable to recall tlie name of any town 
answering to tliis reading. 

Mordtmann (Z.B.M.G.V 1854, p. 25, no. 44. PI. IV, no. 51 ; 
and 1879, p. 124, no. 36) reads another monogram, similar to 
this but havijig a vertical stroke at the end instead of the dot, 
ZUZNU and identifies it with the tovvn of Znzen in Khorasan. 
De Morgan (p. 507, no. 75) reads it GUGHN without any iden- 
tification. There is also another monogram similar but having 
two vertical strokes at the end. I am of o])inion that these 
strokes are nothing but a full-stop. In the monogram on my 
coin there is a dot, which is also intended to show that the 
name is written in full with all its letters, as in the case of 
Eost, already noted. 

Tlie vertical stroke is either an O or an U and co!‘rcspoiids 
with the optional 0 -which in MS. Pahlavi is found following 
b, p, t, ch, k, n and g, either in the body or at the cud of 
words. Even the oldest MSS. fail to observe any uniformitx' 
as regards this redundant 0, but Insert or omit it indiscrimi- 
nately. This seems to show that O though inseri.ed at a very 
early date was not pronounced. 

I'hat the reading of Mordtmann is corre(^t is substantiated 
by the similarity of the two letters ZV in the woxH afzTm or 
cifzui figured on the obverse of the later Sassanian draclimes. 
It is equally certain that the first as well as the third letter is 
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aa Z and not 'a G. . ^ De Morgan is very cautions in accei^ting 
the reading of Mordtmann and , remarks that it seems prefer- 
able io refrain from all interpretations until we possess a great 
niimber of coins or till one of these monograms is found' in 
another epoch, pennitting us to fix the value of the 'first sign. 

I read the monogram ZUZN on this coin and identify it 

with the town of Znzen after Mordtmann. ^ewzen (also 

pronounced Zuzen) is a town and vavst canton between Nisha- 
pur and Herat. It was dependent ordinarily on the province of 
Nishapur. It was sumanied 'Little Basrah’ on account of 
its producing man 3 ^ doctors, savants and learned men. 

The name Zuzen was given in the following circumstances. 
When the Magi transported the fire which the^^ adored in Azer- 
baijan to Seistaii, the camel which carried it, arrived on the 
site of this actual town, knelt down and refused to rise again. 
Its conductor then said to it, zud zen that is to sa^", 

haste thee but the animal did not move, even when 

cajoled and struck. It is in remembrance of this portent that 
a temple of fire was erected on that spot and was given this 
name.” (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire geographiqiie, liis- 
torique et litteraire de la Perse, etc., p. 290). 

Description of the third drachne. 

Metal. — Silver. Date. — Sij deh (thirteen). 

Weight.— 59 grains. Mint. — R.I) (Hekatompylos). 

Diameter. — ^1*20 inches. 

fM' 

Auharmazi afzun. 

SIJ DH. 

(SiJ deh). 

RD (Hekatompylos). 


This coin is also of Hormazd IV and the description is 
almost the same as the last. 

Hormazd IV came to the throne in February 579 and as 
was (iiistomary he reckoned his first regnal year from the last 
Nenv Year’s day; which fell on 30th June 578. Accoi’ding to 
Noeideke, he was deposed and killed in the summer of 590, It 
appears that these events took place soon after he entered his 
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thirteenth regnal year on 27tli June 590, as can be proved from, 
the coins of Khusraii JI, Bahrain Chdblii and Bisiani. They 
reckoned the commencement of their first regnal year from 27tii 
J'lme 590. That shows that the deposition a.nd the death of 
Horinazd IV took x>lace after the year had changed, otherwise 
they would have reckoned even the few days preceding the 
new year as their first regnal year. 

It must have taken some time for the news of the events 
in Ctesiphon, the capital, to reach distant Hekatompylos, and 
in the meantime coins were struck and issued in the name of 
Eormazd IV bearing the year 13. (See what is said by 
Gufcschmid, Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 746). 

Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 126) mentions an unique 
piece in his collection dated in the year 13 {sif deh) of Hormazd 
IV. He says : ‘‘Till now no other specimen is known of the 
year 13. The letters are accurate and distinct and particularly 
the year 13 is undoubtedly entire; it is written slj dehJl Such 
is the case wdth the coin now described. 

Mordtmann's coin was struck at Gondishapur, the city 
between Pizfui (Lat. 32‘^22'N, Long. 48° 27' E) and Shush ter 
(Lat. 32° 3' N, Long. 48° 63' E) whose ruins are now known as 
Jundishapiir. It was founded by Shapiir i aud Khusrau I 
instituted there a university speciaih’" for the stud\^ of medicine, 

Jondi Shapour, or Gondi Shapour, 

is a considerable city, populous and pleasant, abounding in dates 
and the produce of agriculture.’' (Ouseley, I bn Haukal, p. 77). 

Drouin (Les legendes des monnaies Sassanids, p. 49) speaks of 
a piece of Khusrau 11 of the year 39 {fmj slh) in the Hermitage 
Museum, struck at Darabgerd. There is another in the Bartho- 
lomaei collection (PL XXX, fig, 43) struck at Meibud. The 
year 39 commenced on 17th June 628. though Khusrau 11 had 
been deposed on the 25th February 628, and killed four days 
later on the 29th. Brouin explains this fact by the ignorance 
of the death of the king in the cities remote from the capital 
and thus supports my theory. (See also what is said by Noel- 
deke, Tabari, p. 432 ; "Mordtmann, Z.D.M.G.. 1880, p. 140; and 
Gutschmid, Z.D.M.G., 1880, p.746). 

llthOctober, 1916. FranooNJEiii 1). J. Parcjck. 

186. On a Silver Coin of the Sassanian king gHORBMB- 

Khusrau. 

[iVo^e. — In order that the French and Gorman quotations bo well compre- 
hended I have thought fit to give their fairly literal translation into 
English, rather than giving them in the original language.] 

According to Drouin, the essays of Mordtmann, combined 
with the plates of Bartholomaei, should be used still as the 
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basis of all Sassaniaa studies. Dorn in his preface to these 
plates (page 9) remarks : “In this magnificent collection one 
seeks in vain coins of the two Sassanian queens Boran-dukht and 
Azermi-dukht and other ephemeral kings, if they ever struck any 
coins. But the absence of these is compensated by many 
others which are not found elsewhere. In any case this collec- 
tion is unique of its kind and the most complete that is known to 
me/’ Though new types have been published, no addition has 
been made to the list of sovereigns whose coins are known save 
in the case of Bistam and Queen Borin. The discovery of 
coins of any sovereign not mentioned in these plates can be 
regarded without question as a matter of great numismatic 
interest. 

I bought recently two parcels of Sassanian coins, several 
of which are very rare. Out of these I found two similar in 
design to those of the last years of ffliusrau Parviz. On the 
obverse of one is the face of a king with moustache and beard 
and on the other that of a young boy without the slightest 
trace of any hair on the lips or chin. The reverse of both are 
practically the same in design, having the same mint (NIHCh) 
and same year (two). The former bears the legend on the 
obverse “ Aiiharmazl,^^ the latter KhitsTm.^" The crowns of 
both these kings are exact copies of that which adorns the head 
of Khusrau Parviz in the issues of the last years of his reign 
(Dorn, Pi. XXX). 

Thomas (Sassanians in Persia, p. 26) says: “That these 
headdresses have considerable significance in the attribution of 
our medals, and in most cases, even where the legends are 
hopelessly obscure or obliterated, we can place our specimens 
with the utmost certainty by the test of the form of the crown, 
which was officially adopted and usually retained throughout 
as the banner or special discriminatory emblem of the ruling 
monarch.” 

On that assumption as well as the general design and the 
legends I assign the former coin to Hormazd V (Dorn, Pi. 
XXXI, fig, 2 *) and the latter to Khusrau. But the question is, 
which Khusrau? Of course the one who ruled after Khusrau 
Parviz; because on comparing the portrait and tiara of his 
second year (Dorn, PL XXVIII, figs. 3 and 4) with those of my 
coin, a vast difference is at once noticeable, forcing us to the 
conclusion on common numismatic grounds that this coin is of 
a king who ruled after Khusrau Parviz. As far as is known to 
us there were three Khusraus who attained the kingship for a 
space during the period of anarchy. 

Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G.y 1880, p. 145) mentions a coin on 
which he reads the name “ Kesra.” It is a reading which is 
altogether uncertain. Thomas had proposed for this the read- 
ing “ larashf ” in 1872. The Arab form “ Kesra ” which was 
formed much later is impossible on a Sassanian coin where the 
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word would be written in Pabiavi as “ l£tuisriii ' ^ (Drouiii, 
Revue Xanilsraatique, III, II, 1893, ,p. 168). 

Droiiin refers (on the above page cited} to a coin of Kliore- 
zad-KJuisrau. Ha says : We have of a. certainty the? coins of : 
Kobad Bhiroie (on whose coins we have the name Kobad- 
I^iroz), Ardoshir ni, Boran,Khorezad-l£h5israu and Yezdegird.” 
He has not mentioned Hormazd V, whose coins also are known. 

Noeldeke (Tabari, p. xxviii) describes a coin of Jlliorezad- 
Khusrau in the Berlin Museum. ‘‘ After the printing of this 
book was almost completed Dr. Ermann sent me the cast of a 
Pahlavi coin from the Royal Coin Cabinet of Berlin which, to 
judge by its appearance, belongs to the latest period of the 
empire and shows the name of Ciiosrau {Khusrnt). Tlie number 
of the year is two (iann) and the mint NIH. As Dr. Ermann 
conjectures, this can only be Chorezadh-Ghosrau. During his 
brief reign therefore there occurred a new-year’s day; the 
second year which he counts is conjecturally that beginning 
with the 16th June 632 and is consequently the first of Yazde- 
gerd III. A particularly interesting fact is that he is represent- 
ed on the coin as wholly beardless like Ardashfr Hi and like 
Yazdegerd HI in his earlier days. He was tliereforo like the 
latter a child invested with the Bemblanee of power by certain 
of the nobles. This very well fits in with tlie tradition. ” 

Dronin supports Noeldeke in ascribing the coin to lOiorezad- 
Stnsraii. We believe very willingly with Noeldeke that the 
piece in the Cabinet of Berlin which he describes (p. xxviii of 
ins Tabari), witli the legend Kiuisrui is of Kliosroes III Khore- 
zad.” Revue Archeologique, 1898, p, 200). 

Justi (Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, Yol. II, 1900, 
p. 545) speaks of a coin of Khorezad-Kluisrau which is dated 
from the second year. It is the same that is mentioned by 
Noeldeke and Drouin. 

My coin is similar to the one in the Berlin Museum, des- 
cribed by Noeldeke, as will be seen from the illustration and 
its description later on. 

Drouin laments (Revue Numism. Ill, 11, 189»3, p. 167) that 
'‘The history of the last Sassanians is confusing and difficult 
to establish. Between Khusrau Parviz who died in February 
628 and the accession of Yezdegird III, the last monarch of 
this celebrated dynasty, at the end of 632, that is to say during 
a space of four years, nearly ten sovereigns or pretenders came 
to the throne. This confusion arose partly from the brevity of 
the reign of each of these monarch s and parlly from Oriental 
historians who do not agree as to either the number of these 
princes or their names. There are almost as many different 
lists as there are historians. They provide us with so many 
discouragingly different readings in the royal series of the last 
Sassanians. We can only hope that possibly Numismatics will 
throw some light on this confusion.” 
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My investigations into the history of the coinage of this 
period have led me to expect a much lower degree of exacti- 
tude than I was at one time prepared to demand. The materi- 
als, either legendary or monumental, hitherto available for 
elucidating this history, are but scanty and it is unreasonable 
to expect much help from numismatics, when the number and 
variety of the coins of the last ephemeral sovereigns of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty are so limited. 

To understand the history of these sovereigns I cannot do 
better than quote so distinguished a specialist on Iranian sub- 
jects as Justi (Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, Vol. II, 
1900, p. 545), whose terse account contains ail the historical 
information we require for our immediate purpose. 

During the time of his (i e Kobad Sdroe’s) minor son 
Ardashir 111 there took place a greater incursion of the Kha- 
zars in Georgia, Albania and Armenia. Shahrvaraz was defeat- 
ed both in Uti and in the vicinity of Lake Jeiam (Brosset, His. 
de la Georgie, additions 493). Thereafter this general, having 
obtained the consent of Harakleios at a meeting in Arabissos, 
removed the youthful monarch and himself ascended the throne 
on the 27th April 630. H© was slain on the 9th June. In 
Khorasan he was opposed by Khusrau III, the son of Kavadh. 
a brother or more correctly son of Ormazd IV, immediately after 
the death of Ardashir. Then we find mentioned a J u vansher , son 
of Khusrau il, and Gurdia, a sister of Bahrain Chubin, who 
according to certain sources had already been assassinated by 
Siroe (see Noeldeke, Gesch. d. Pers. 390, note 2). After Siiahr- 
vara-z, Boran, who is alleged to have been married to him, was 
crowned in Ktesiphon. She was a daughter of Khusrau. She 
finally concluded peace with the emperor. The restoration of 
the holy cross is ascribed to her, but it was received earlier by 
Herakleios (according to Theophanes in 503 from KavMh), 
because it was ceremoniously set up on the 14th September 629, 
and it was later brought to Byzantium (see Guidi’s Syrische 
Chronik 32). Boran reigned from May 630 to October 631 
(these dates are inferable from the coins, see Drouin, Revue 
Numism. Ill, 11, 1893, 162). It appears that she abdicated 
the throne in consequence of the defeat of her general. After 
the brief interregnum of Jushnasbandeh, a cousin or more 
correctly nephew, of Khusrau II and son of Kavadh (according 
to Tabari), the brother of Khusrau II, there came to the 
throne Azarmidukht, a second daughter of Khusrau II, who, 
however, found a rival king in Ormazd V, the son of one of the 
sons of Khusrau 11 killed by Siroe; who according to his coins, 
which are still existing, upheld himself till his second year, 
that is up to the first year of Yezdegerd, and then was killed 
by the soldiers in Nisibln. After the assassination of Azarmi- 
dukht there followed a Khusrau IV, son of Mibr Jushnasp and a 
grandson of Khusrau I. Then came Feroz called Jushnasban- 
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dell, probably bis brother, and after him a mn of Kliusrau 
II, who had escaped murder, named Khurrazad Khiisrau, 
of whom we possess a coin which is dated from the second 
year; so that he must have reigned shortly befoi’e and after 
the New Year’s da3% 16th June 632 (Noeldeke, Gesoh. d/Per- 
ser XXVlIi). Thus between the deatli of Khusra.u li on the 
29th of B’ebruary, 628, and the advent of Yezdegerd III, froin 
whom the era of Yezdegerd is dated 16th June 632 , there 
reigned twelve persons and during this chaos the lance thrusts 
of the Arabs threatened the gates of the Empire.” 

It seems clear that Ehorezad-iOuisrau and Ferrukhzad- 
Kiiusrau are the names of one and the same person. There is a. 
great deal of confusion between the words ferriikh ” and 
khore,” both having the meaning of Majesty ” and em- 
ployed for designating the king. For this confusion see Noel- 
deke, Tabari, pp. 292 and 395; Guidi, Syrische Chronik, 1893, 
p. 24 ; Justi, Namenbuch, p. 97; and Hiibschmann, Iranica 
m Z.D.M.G., 1893, p. 622. 

Khorezad-IQiusrau was a son of Khusrau Parviz. He 
reigned for a short time before and after the 16th June 632, and 
was slain in the second half of 632 or the first half of 633, 

I think I am not far wrong in concluding from the his« 
tory of this period that more than one sovereign ruled simulta- 
neously in different capitals, set up by the contending factions. 
This state of things has perhaps led to tlie confusing nature of 
the dates. In order that some idea may be formed I place 
before those who would interest themselves in the pursuit, a 
certain amount of materials collected for my own use, which 
have a special bearing on this period, but whicli circumstances 
make it impossible for me to utilize immediately to the full. 

Description of the Coin, 

Metal^Silver, 

Weight— grains. 

Size — Oval, IJ^y' X 

Date — Two. 

Nihch. 

ObocTse, — The bust of king to right, wearing a crown 
adorned with two wings and surmomited by a crescent and star. 
The hair of the head is brought behind and arranged in a clus- 
ter of locks. The face is that of a boy without the slightest 
trace of moustache or beard, having in the ear a triple pendant 
of pearls. Round the neck, a pearl necklace Slaving two 
pendant pearls in front and two strings of pearls reaching 
below the bust. The dress is adorned with a crescent and star 
on each shoulder. In the field over both shoulders float a Sas- 
sanian fillet and a crescent over the left shoulder near the 
chin. Between the crown and the wing behind the head is a 
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star and in front of the crown, below the a crescent and 
star. A larger portion of the bust of the is portrayed tlian 
oil the coins of monarchs immediately preceding or succeeding 
him. 

Legend. — In' front of the face reading from top from the 
outside of the coin: 

Behind the head reading from top from the iiiskie of the 
coin, a monogram and' below it: afziUU. KMisrui afzuin = 
'‘Long live lyliusrau.’" 

The whole device except the two wings is e:iic3losed in double 
grenetisvoutside of which on the margin are set three crescents 
and stars, to the left, right and at the bottom. 

. Bemrs&.—A bladng fire-altar adorned with ba'iids having 
two personages on both sides, wearing tiaras surmounted by a 
crescent and a fillet floating . from their tiaras. Both their 
hands resting, on their swords. In the field to the left of the fire, 
a star; to the right, a crescent and a dot on each side of the 
upper base, of the altar. . 

To the right, NIHOh (Nihehavan) ; to the left, 

farm, (two). 

Triple grenetis outside, on the margin of w!iic.h are set 
four crescents . and stars disposed in a cross. 


Obv. 



What is the significance of the crescents and stars on this 
coin? The conjunction of Venus and the moon was a sign of 
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good luck and prosperity in ancient Eran. This celestial phe- 
nomenon is represented for the first time on the drachmes of 
Phraatea IV, son of Orodes, the Arsaoid king who reigned from 
37 B.c«. to 4 A.c. Is it as a sort of irony that Phraates IV, the 
parricide and fratricide, had chosen this symbol ? The Pahlavi 
word which designated this astrological conjunction was naz* 
dake (A vesta, nazda); the Arabic word ^iqUran becomes qiran 
in Modern Persian. The sign of the conjunction reappears on 
the coins of Piroz in the third year of his reign (460 a . c ). This 
symbol is set on the coins of this sovereign and of his lucessors 
above the altar on the reverse till the end of the dynasty- Be- 
sides it is figured, on the obverse to the right and to the left 
of the royal crown, from Kobad (488 a.c.). Lastly, dating 
from the thirteenth year of the reign of the same monarch, the 
symbol of the reunion of Venus in the crescent is figured at 
three places on the margin of the obverse of the piece, and it 
hereafter forms part of the Sassanian type until after the 
conquest and under the Arab governors of Persia. We know 
that these governors had adopted for their coins the type of 
the Sassanian piece with the legends in Pahlavi, and the figure 
of the altar of fire, albeit contrary to the religion of Muham- 
mad. The altar and the symbol disappear from the purely Arab 
coins bearing Kufic characters, but the astrological figure be- 
comes the emblem of the Muslims and formed the origin of the 
orescent on the banner of Muhammad. 

The Persian astrology had been borrowed with its wise 
organisation from the Babylonians. The Avesta and the Pah- 
lavi literature make frequent mention of astrological devices side 
by side with the cosmological and meteorological phenomena. 
In the history of the Sassanians it is often connected with the 
horoscopes and the consultation of stars by the sovereigns. We 
find in consequence, on engraved gems, numerous astrological 
subjects, notably the Mgns of the zodiac and the image of 
Anahita, the only goddess that is represented. The name of 
Venus, in the Avesta, is Anahita ‘‘the immaculate.'^’ It was 
peculiarly adored in Persia and the Avesta contains a very 
poetic hymn about this goddess : “ The high and powerful im- 

maculate which has descended from the stars upon the Earth.” 
It belongs to the epoch in which the cult of this strange divinity 
was introduced by Artaxerxes Mnemon (404-361 b.c.). It is 
thus we can explain the presence of the figure of Anahita on 
the Sassanian engraved gems. In the first century of the 
Christian era, Anahita is confounded with Artemis. In the 
Chaldean astrology the name of this planet is Ishtar (the goddess 
of the sky, belit-shame), famous in the Assyro-Babylonian my- 
thology, and this becomes the Astart6 of the posterior Semitic 
religions. In the cuneiform texts the name of Anahita is 
Damiqitou (from damaqou, to be pure), she is the goddess of 
the waters, wife of lao, god Qf the ocean, the pure element 
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par exeelleo(3e. The- Greeks have traosfoniied Daiiiiqitoii iii 
Aatw^ and the Persians have translated the name in their lan- 
guage; but they have changed the attributiou a.nd liave applied 
to the planet Venus, on account of its brilliant ligiit, the ininn^ 
of the Chaldean goddess of purity. During the Pahlavi period 
the' name of Venus was Anahita but the modern Persijui name is 
nahid and the Arabic is zahem^ which haa the sa-me ineaiiing or 
brightness;’* (Drouin, Gazette beige de Nomisiiiatiqu© Brux- 
elles, 1901)* 

The moon in the Cuneiform inscriptions hiiu ASm the god 
Sin,” in the Avesta it is the god Maonha, which in Persian 
became Mah. Whether at a remote epoch the Avesta people 
gave, like the Babylonians, to the moon the precedence over the 
sun (see Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyrieiis, 1905, 
p. 72) cannot be proved from the Avesta. The sun as the orb 
of the day, giving light and warmth, the moon as the light of 
the night, regulating the time by its waxing or waning, have 
from the most ancient times been the object of worship. Both 
are often invoked in the Avesta, The Hiorshed yasht and 
.'Khorshed Nyayish are dedicated to the sun, and the Mfili 
Yasht and .tile Mah Nyayisji to the moon. In the writings of 
the younger Avesta the religion of Zoroaster no longer appears in 
its original state, but has in the course of time lost a part of its 
old traditions and taken up various now elements (see Geldner, 
Deber die Metrik das Jiingeren Avesta, p. IV). It is certain 
that in the latest times of the SassanianS; who called them- 
selves, brothers of. the moon 'and wore a crescent on their dia- 
dem, .as we, see from, their coins, the cult of the moon became 
more and more important. It is indeed possible that the cult 
of the moon-god was transmitted from Babylonia. A testi- 
mony to the higher rank of Sin, the moon-god, in Babylon is the 
computation of time according to the moon-phases, the moon 
being on account of the regularity of its changes a l^etter guide 
for men than the sun. (See Jastrow, I, pp. 66, 67, 72 and 73). 

Recently Huesing has expressed the opinion (Iranischer 
Mondkalt., Archiv-fur Religionswissenschaft IV, 349-357) that 
the moon played a part of considerable importance in the Ira- 
nian religion. The orb which, in the stereotyped representa- 
tions in relief of the Achaemenian tombs at Naqsh-i-Rustain, 
floats in the air above the fire-altar, is, according to ium, intend- 
ed for the moon. In Stokers well-known work the author 
believes that he recognises on the first tomb of Persepolis the 
orescent at the base of the orb. In Dieulafoy’s book (L’Art 
Antique de la Perse, Achemenides, Parthes, Sassaiiides, Paris, 
1884-86) the half-circle, as .the author says, may be seen quite 
distinctly, for example, in Plate IV, Tombeau de Darius. 
Dieulafoy speaks of it plainly as the ‘"disque knaire” (IIL 
partie, p. 4). Hitherto most scholars took this orb or rather 
globe for an emblem of the sun. .Ker-Porter, who visited .the 
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tombs, says iii' Ms description (Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Arnienia, Ancient Babylonia, etc., VoL I, pp. 516-524) of tliis 
first tomb-reJief as follows: A pedestal of, three steps is sur- 

mounted by an altar evidently charged with the sacred fire, a 
large flame of it appearing at the top ; high over it, to the 
right, we see a globular shape, doubtless intended for the sun, 
of which the fire below was the offspring and the emblem.’® 
Spiegel (Eran. Altertumsk. Ill, 810) says: ‘'A globe which no 
doubt is intended for an emblem of the sun or of Mlthra.’® 
Also Weissbach (Grundr. d. ir. Phil. II, 57) takes the disc for 
the sun, and K. D. Kiash, who, like Weissbach, visited these 
tombs on the spot, expresses himself as follows ; (Ancient Per- 
sian Sculptures : or the Monuments, Buildings, Bas-Reliefs, 
Rock Inscriptions, etc. , belonging to the kings of the Achseme- 
iiian and Sassanian Dynasties of Persia, by K. D. Kiash, Bombay , 
1889, p. 140.) Opposite him (i.e. the king), on a platform, is 
a burning censer, on the top of which is an emblem of the rising 
sun.” On the excellent reproduction which Kiash gives on 
Plate xlvii, a shade is drawn into the circle above the fire- 
altar, which has, I believe, no other purpose than to point out 
that the emblem is a globe and not a mere circle. A photo^ 
graphical reproduction of this relief, representiDg a globe, will 
show on the right or the left side and beneath, according to 
the distribution of light, a shade which may be mistaken for a 
orescent. No doubt a celestial orb is represented here, but the 
crescent which Huesiiig professes to see in Stolze’s work is, I 
think, nothing else but the shade of the globe, which the 
photographic reproduction gives unmistakably. Perhaps the 
difference between the representations of Stolze and Dieulafoy 
may be explained by the different distribution of light on the 
occasion of photographing. A. V. W. Jackson (Persia Past 
and Present, pp. 297-8), who visited the tombs, takes the orb for 
the sun. ^‘The monarch is portrayed in the same manner as 
he is seen on the Behistan sculptures, bow in hand, but his 
attitude is now that of worship before the sacred fire, over 
which floats the familiar winged efifigy of Auramazda with the 
emblem of the sun shining in the background.” We must 
bear in mind the prominent place which the moon worship 
undoubtedly held in very ancient times in Babylonia, Armenia 
and in Persia under the Sassanians. If Huesing is right, the 
moon-cult of the Iranians .should have, existed already at the 
time of Darius I. Also Christensen (Orientalistische Literatur- 
zeitung VII, ::pp. 49-52)’ thinks' it not .improbable, that, at any 
rate in the time of Zoroastrianism, the cult of the moon-god 
was closely 'connected with fire-worship.. 

The veneration of fire, especially of the fire of the hearth, 
is one of the most ancient religious conoeptions. It is not aston- 
ishing, therefore, to find it also in: the Avesta, which preaches 
everywhere veneration for the element of fire. Hence we find 
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OE the coins tiie lire^aitar, wliich is not of tiie king as suggested 
by MordtniaiiEj but as Drotiin rightly affimis consecrated by 
the king, and I think Thomas is right in representing it. (Sassa- 
nians in Persia, p. IB) as ‘^the small portable altar depicted 
on the coins, which, as a portion of the religious pa-raplienialia, 
formed so constant an accompaniment of regal processions and 
royal progresses, from the days of Cyras the Great to those of 
Yesdegird, who carried his revered fire in its tit reoeptacrle even 
ill his last hasty flight before the conquering Arabs/’ , 

On account of the veneration of fire the Persians have 
often been called fire-worshippers/'' It would be equally 
logical for Christians to be called Cross- worsM ppers ” after 
the symbol of their faith. Even in early times Muhammadan 
writers have endeavoured to defend the Persians from this 
charge. The immortal Firdausi says in his Shali-nameh : 

Say not that they (i.e. the Persians) were worsliippers of 
fire, they were worshippers of the Holy God/ ’ 

It will suffice to say that the Persians and their desceii- 
dants the Parsis do not worship fire, as a divinity. Fire was 
considered by Zoroaster as the purest symbol of the Divinity, 
and is held by the Zoroastrians to be the emblem of refulgence, 
glory and light, the truest symbol of God, the invisible Creator 
of the universe. Therefore tlio observances pai?l to fire are very 
prominent. 

I must deal at some length on the monogram on the ob- 
verse and the mint-name on the reverse of this coin, in con- 
tinuation of my previous note on the coin of Queen Bor an. 

There appeared a monogram which replaced afzu on the 
coins of Hormazd IV in the sixth year of his reign. (Dorn, Pi. 
XX vi, fig. 11), This monogram is composed of several letters 
and strictly speaking it is but a conventional representation of 
the word afzu, which it has replaced. The intei’protation of 
this sign has caused a good deal of discussion, and has been 
interpreted in diverse ways by Dorn (Bulletin Histor., 1843 and 
Melanges asiatiques, t. Ill, 1857 ); Sfcickel (Handbuch der 
morgenlandischen Miinzkunde, 1870 , p. 98 and following) ; Mordt- 
maun (Z.D.M.G., VIII, XII, XXXIV, p. 129); Thomas (Indo- 
Sassanian Coins, 1883 , p. 17 ) ; and Drouin(Revue Archeologique, 
1884, 1886 and 1898 ). 

* We find later on, under Jiihusrau 11, the word afmn, afzui 
Of afzwtu accompanied by a monogram, which is similar to that* 
on the coins of Hormazd IV, and was adopted as a rule by his 
successors to the throne of Persia and preserved by all the 
governors and princes who struck coin after the Sassanian type. 
Drouin asks us to distinguish them separately but Mordtmann 
thinks that the second is only the degeneration of the first. 
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Thomas reads salam fot the first sign and amaeh for the 
second ; bat he adds ■ that the right sense remains an enigma. 
Mordtmann reads zaman "'tempus augeatur Stickel, 
sim ** argentum auctum’^; Dorn, gadman; and Drouin has 
decided on gadah ‘‘.majesty” and translates this monogram 
generally with afzun by “long live his majesty.” He at the 
same time adds “ But nothing justifies these diverse readings , as 
we do not find in this symbolic sign any element of the word 
^\gadalu^^ It is certain, nevertheless, that this unknown sign 
represents a word which must go with afzun, and if it is not the 
Semitic word gadah, it ought to be something equivalent, 
which must rather preserve for us the significance of this mono- 
gram.” The Persian dictionary Borhan-i-Kati gives in ex- 
press terms : “ Gadman is an old word which in Zend (Pahlavi) 
and in Pazend (Farsi) is pronounced gadmin and signifies the 
spiritual light and splendour.” 

Clearly the savants are far from being in accord as to the 
reading of this monogram on the coins of Khiisrau II and his 
successors. It cannot be a sign without any meaning; but 
turn it in any direction whatsoever and no word can be made 
of it without stretching a point here and there so as to yield 
the diverse renderings quoted. 

How did the monogram originate ? It first appeared as we 
have seen by replacing the word afzu, audio such a form that 
the original word is legible mough. The gradual evolution 
could be well seen in Dorn (PL XX vi, figs. 11, 12 and 14 and 
PL xxvii, fig. 20). The word could at first be traced, but 
when we come to Khusrau II, no vestige of the word remains, 
and that is in my opinion the main reason which induced Drouin 
to distinguish both monograms. The view of Mordtmann, who 
takes the latter to be the degeneration of the former, is 
reasonable. One v^ery remarkable fact is that while we do not 
find monogram on the coins of Bahram Chobin, the mono- 
gram of Miusrau II appears on the coins of Bistam, both 
rebels aspiring to the throne. If Dorn (pL xxviii and follow- 
ing) be studied, it will be seen that the meaning of the symbol 
is lost and the defunct monogram is placed above the word afzuL 
If there is at all any meaning to be attached to the monogram 
of Sbtisrau II, I would suggest that it is the degenerate form of 
the monogram of Hormazd IV which replaced the word afzu. 
The original significance of the monogram must have been for- 
gotten, for otherwise the employment of two words one above 
the other, botli having the same sense, would be a pleonasm 
difficult to admit. 

Althougii we do not find any monogram on the coins of 
Bahram Chobin, the device occurs on some but by no means 
ail the coins struck in the first year of Kliusrau II. Tabari 
(Zotenberg, t. II, p. 269) relates that Bahram Chobin had 
struck at Rai a hundred thousand dirhems in the natne of 
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.Khusrau, son of Hormassd, tiiotigh he was at the time ooiy a 
Prince Eoyal, and that these dirhems have the face of Khnsran 
Oil both sides. Drouin admits (Revue .Archeologicfiie, 1898) 
that '‘It is not impossiblej nevertheless, that the fact oC the 
issue is accurate, that among the coi:.us we have of KjuBrau II 
with the date of year one '' aioki,’ ■ the figure and the youtiifiil 
appearance indicate that they appertain to this issue/’ In my 
opinion those without the monogram and without the winged- 
crown are actually the coins mentioned by Tabari, but with the 
face of Khusrau on one side only. 

ThO' mint is expressed on this coin in four letters NIHCh. 
Ed, Thomas (Journal R.A.S., 1852, p, 4.02, PL I, No. 39) con- 
founded this monogram with NIH ; ignoring the bent form of 
the extremity of H which presents itself very clearly on the 
coins. This curve in the form of C can only be the letter Ch. 

Mordtmann' (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 120, No. 25) followed 
Thomas in taking both the monograms together and read NIH, 
He identified them with Nishapur and added that in Pahlavi 
Nishapur was also written Nhshapur. But Ksome hesitancy is 
revealed by his remark that it is not clear whether both these 
monograms mark the same locality as both of them are found 
in the same years, viz., Khusrau I, year 14, 28, 32; Hormazd 
IV, year 10, 1 i ; Khusrau II, every year. 

Subsequently (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 125, No. 45) he read this 
same monogram on a coin of Khusrau 11, year !) as NACJa and 
expressed his belief in the identity of the monogram witii the 

name of or ejfj.3a.aL' Nakhjevan on the Araxes on the 

Ensso-Persian frontier, the Naiovava of Ptolemy (V. 13). 

These readings are no longer tenable in view of the conclu- 
sive arguments of De Morgan (Revue Numisniatique, p. 360, 
§ 118). '' This reading (NA^i) seems very doubtful, if we take 
into consideration the numerous specimens whicli have passed 
through our hands. The presence of C (Glj) is certain, while 
as for the intermediate letter, it is composed of two strokes 
rounded off and not squared as in A. Frequently the first is 
completely separated from the second, which forms the head 
of H. We think therefore that it must read NIHC and not 

NAG. If this reading of Mordtmann were acceptable, his in- 
terpretation would involve the attribution of the value Kb for 
the Pahiavi A, which does not to.ke place in this instance. 

The reading NAHCJ admittedly suppresses the A in Nakh- 
oheran; but it should be noted that the Arabs ocioasionally 
wrote the name of this town as and in no case did they 

introduce the intervening alif. We therefore get tlio result 
NIHCavan/* 

^ Unfortunately he does not give the situation of this town. 
Owing presumably to an error on the part of the printer tlie 
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name is given Mlicavanj but it should be NIHCavaii (Nihch- 

avanjs because he reads the monogram NIHC (Nihch). The 
correction can be made without hesitation as typographical 
mistakes are far from unoommon in the paper. 

The monograin NIHCh occurs on coins of Khasrau I of the 
years 14, 28, 32, 34 and continues regularly till the end of the 
reign of this king. Then it appears daring the reign of Hormazd 
IV, years 10 and II , and from 590 a.c, in the reign of Khusrau 
II it shows itself almost every year till his death in 628 a.c., 
and again from 629 to 632. It reappears under Yezdegerd III 
in 634 and 638. 
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PLATE Vlii. 


PARUCK, “THREE SASSANIAN DRACHMES/’ 



I2» The Antiquities of Burdwan, 

By MaulavI 'Abdu’l WalI. 

I. PiR Bahram. 

I visited tlie shrine of Pir Bahrain at Biirdwan more than 
once in 1915 and 1916. The quarter where the Saint is buried 
is also called after him ' Pir Bahrain/ and as such, is noted in 
Persian and Vernacular instruments. The Astana is a histori- 
cal sight of the town ; and the Miisalmans of the neighbourhood, 
who speak Urdu as their mother-speech, have been living there 
since ]3efore the time of the British Government. 

Blochmann visited Burdwan and published a brief account 
of Pir Bahram in the Proceedings and Journal of the Society. ^ 
He noticed two basalts ; one in the inner door of the shrine, and 
the other on the right of the portico, with inscriptions. The 
latter, he found so defaced that it was impossible to read it. 
Both the slabs have now been fixed into an outer wall of the 
Astana. Blochmann published only the upper part of the first- 
named inscription, and left out the lower part of it entirely. 
It is strange that the inscription which Blochmann found 
defaced is quite legible. He iDublished the first verse of the 
first inscription, which is comparatively illegible, and left out 
the second verse, and the marginal writings, _\vithout any 
comment. I am afraid, he trusted too much the Astana people 
for a cop 3 ^ of the inscription. 

The Saint. 

The Saint is variously called Pir, Darvish and Haji, but at 
Burdwan only b}^ the first title as a prefix.'^ Bahar^m ' Saqqa ' 
was a Cha^tai Turk of Bokhara, and came to India during the 
reign of Humayun. He made pilgrimages to holy places, and 
was in the haliit of distributing water from his water* skin and 
l)o\\I to the wayfarers and the poor. For this self-imposed 
task he was called Saqqa or drink-offerer.^ 

Dressed as a Faqir, with a water-skin (Ma^ak) and a leathern 
wallet (zmibll) with drinking cuj>^{^^za), there arrived one day 
ill 970 H., so the Khadim of the Asttoa told me, Fir Bahram at 
Burdwan — where most probably then lived a Muhammadan 
Official of tlie Great Mughal — and begged a Jogi, Jaipal by 


J J.A.S.B. for 1871, part I, pp. 251-252, and the Proceedings of the 
same year. 

Vide Inscription no. 11 (below), dated 1015 H. (1606-7 a.d.). 

Saqqa means one who offers drinking-water to others. 
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name, to give him the land where he lived. Mii’aeles were 
deniancled and worked. The JogI being coin iueed of Fir 
Bahrain’s sanctity, at once eoin])lied wilh wliai iuriKHi out to 
be the last I’eqnest of the Saint, 'the dbgi who becaine Ids 
disciple, vaulted t,o go away, but tlie Sniid bade liim stay on. 
After three days Fir Bahrain ‘Saqqa ’ died, and was buried on 
this land — his own land. 

The late Munslu Miilniminadi of Eurdwan noted in a baydz 
certain biographical notes about Ha j! Ikdiram Sa(p|a\s life from 
Niidrat and IGiiishgo^ in Persian, His son. Maulaa i Ikramu’l- 
Haq, whom 1 met, recopied them in a separate paper, wi rich I 
discovered among the documents in the custody of t lie Mutawalli. 
The notes were rendered by him, as he told me, into bhxlil, from 
which the interesting particulai'S published in the - ^ Gazetteer of 
the Burchvan District ’^ (1910 Am.) are compiled. So far as I 
am aware, the author of the Sohof-i-Ibralum , and Kiid rat, alluded 
in their accounts of the Saint, as to Iris death at Burdwan. 

According to these, Haji Bahrain ‘Saqqa / w ho had made 
pilgrimages to Makka, Madina and Najaf. enj(.»yed tlie good 
graces of Emperor Akbar, w ho placed iiujilicit coutideuce in him. 
He %vas accused of being a Rafizi. He iiuu'i‘fore left Agra, 
in disgust, and died, as I have mentioned, at Burdwan, On 
the news of Saqqa\s death reaching Akbar, he alhdliHl (lu' reve- 
nue of Bahrain Bazar, now' Purataii Chauk (a part of the town, 
where the Maharaja’s College is situated), and Mirzapilr. for the 
maintenauee of the Shrine. I could get no inforniaGon about 
Paqirpiira, situated close to Burdwan, which was. loo, given as 
a Madad-i-Mhimii, aoeording to one of the ims<u*ibed fiasalts. 
The Government settled the Mauza‘s with tlu^ Mahaiujil of 
Burdwan as a part of his Zamindarl, and in lieu tliercof, tliey 
])ay Rs. 41-2-4 a month to the Mutwaths of I he place: the 
maintenance charge is met from the fixed grant, 

I was shown the place where the dogi, Jai|)al, w as Imried.'^ 
It is in a corner of the garden on roadside, Tlie devotees. 
I w'as told, formerly used to place their ehelmn, or <^arthen pipe, 
with ganja into a masonry hole of the tomb on the roadside, 
and the ganja used to be lighted miraculousiy. 

The Dargah is an object of archaeological interest. The 
tomb ” is placed inside a Mausoleum, covered by one dome. 
The battlement of the walls is curved. The entrance is from 
the south, 'with a portico in front. The original brick-carvings 
have now been hidden in plaster and wdiitcAvash. The sur- 


J NudraFs book is scarce. Khughgo was tlie fm-nmm of Brindaban, 
a Bania of Benares. His Tasskira entitled the Safiuad-Khutigo ix^ 
was completed in 1147 H. (1734 A.D.). 

2 Vide List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, Be vised and Corrected 
up to 31st August, 1893 g Calcutta, Bengal Secretarial Press, 1896. 
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roundings of the Dargah are very pretty, covered with fine 
shady trees with a large tank to the northd 

There have been buried in the garden prominent men of 
Burdwan, including the good Jogi, Jaipal. Close to the shrine 
there are one or two masonry cottages where the faqirs used to 
go into Ghilla or retreat for forty days, and in one of which, 
across the road, the water-skin, bowl and the leathern wallet of 
the Saint used to be kept and shown to the devotees. The 
leathern or wallet to carry the bowl of water, etc., is 

the only article of the holy water-distributer still left to us, and 
is kept inside the tomb. All other things, but this one, have 
long disappeared, being worm-eaten and deteriorated. 

The Inscriptions. 

There are two inscribed stone slabs as mentioned above. 
The native carvers, to whom I think the work was entrust- 
ed, were no experts, and the letters are so defective and 
badly inscribed that I, too, like Blochmann would have been 
unable to decipher them but for some fortunate circumstances. 
The or the upper part of the first inscription, published 

with translation in the Journal for 1871, contains, at least, two 
errors which I was enabled to rectify from a copy of it made by 
one of the former Mutw^allls on ajiy-leaf of Saqqa’s Poetical 
Works (Bi wan) preserved at the Astana. The verse has the 
following headings : — 

Bate of the union (death) of the pilgrim of both the 
holy Harams, Bahram Saqqa,” may God sanctify his secret, 
who 'was united with God (died) in the year 970 h. A QaPd 
hjFatdpT . 

Inscription I. 

(A) 

Alij L| Ij aOj b b aBI b 

-Alit a 9} ^ 

A<~— ibc (Jm— J jijnb 


i Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
1903 - 4 . 
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Ofii .^j —AW 

I — a #5 ^ — <x ^ 0S!<^ y 


(j) — <^T )tii— 

vW '’ 

1*1^——^ 1 x> (j?^ "— rJjfjjkS — *-? 


(B) 

S^-J***® (Jjyf |*fj-----|.J 

O)) J 

i> 

cuy ^ d..«— 

^ tjKAdt. p ^ 

^Si — iSj ij^"^ dj 

, Jl wAOf y 

There are some writings on both the margins of the above 
inscription, which no doubt contained the name of the person 
by whose order the inscription was engraved. Some ^vords on 
the left margin read as 

If this inscription be divided into three parts, it will be 
seen that the first or upper part (marked by me A) was (airvetl 
better than the second or lower part (marked B). vhere the 
carver, in addition to his unfitness, found no suffieient space to 
})roceed on. The second is a Rubil-'i with Mustazad, lait I could 
read this beautiful piece as I found it written else where J The 
third part, viz. the writing on the two margins, is worst of all. 
The two words of the inscription overlined by me do not 

appear to be correct. In 1, 2 of the Qal a^ the word for 
and in 1. f> the word' ^ for is apparently wrong. 
Blochmann copied and translated the words, as he found them. 


* Catalogue of Bankipur Library. 
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1 .have corrected them fx*om the coi^y in the fl^y-ieaf of Saqqa’s 
I)! wan, referred to above d 

Translaiion, 

(A) 

0 Allah, 0 Fattali (Opener), 0 Allah, 0 Fattah, 0 Allah. 
There is no God but Allah, Muhammad is the Vicegerent 

of Allah : In truth. 

Verily Bahram was the Saint of the world {i.e, the Saint 
of world- wide renown) 

Whose heart, in the true knowledge, w’as like the Ocean. 
He went away from the world, on his way to Ceylon. 
Bahram, the wise, quitted this transitory realm. 

When the calculation of the year of that unique one’s 
death 

1 desired from God, 0 Fat-hi, 

A voice said that the date of his death 

Is au/r Bahrdmi Saqqd'^ (970 h. = 1562-63 A.B.). 


(B) 

Bahram who w'as renowned in distributing water 
Without excuse and deceit 

Was learned in the Sciences, religious and temporal, 
Witha'iit taking a lesson. 

In Nine hundred and Seventy^ \vent away from the world 
In the country of (? India) 

(And) pitched the tent of attachment on the gate of Unity, 
Became mixed with the Truth . 


Inscription II. 


! 1 found another poem probably by the poet Fat-M copied by the 
same hand on the fly-leaf of the BiwSn. It is perhaps worse than the 
■■one engraved.: ■'.'■'■■' ■■■■'■■ 

2 The date of Bahram Saqqa’s death as given by Bloehmann is not 
correct, as he has added 12, the numerical value of qyj , to 970 (970 + 12= 
982). 
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( • ( d 


Translaim^^ 


111 the name of God, the Merciful, the Goni]>iKs.sienate. 

Ill accordance with the holy vense '' and who gii'cth u eallh 
for His Love to kindred, and orphans aud (lie ];)oor,aud the son, 
of the road (wa^darers), and beggars, and those in laiptivity ; 
and in atonement for the auspicious head of the slai es of His 
Imperial Ma-jestj^d the Qarya (village) Faqirpyra. in accordance 
with the separate writing is set apart on actanint of the 
Madad-i-M'aash of the poor and the needy of the illiuninated 
tomb of Pir Bahrain. And Shaykh Bakhtyhr is appioiited to be 
the MntawaliL Persons making any alterations in the Qarya 
will be afflicted wdth God’s curse and the Messtmgt‘}''s abmse. 
Bated in the year 1015 h {1606-7 ,a.d;). 

Haj! Baliram, whose pen-naniv was "Saqtja/' or (hink'* 
offerer, has left a Diwan or colled ion of potnns \\ hi<‘h a.re s-alu- 
able assets of his esoteric doctrine, and give many partieuiars of 
the places and persons whom he visiti'd. I saw a copy of 
Saqqa’s Diwan at his Astana, but it was incomfhde. There 
are two" copies of it at the Asiatic So<tidy’s fJbrary. His 
poems bristle ivith the encomia of ‘All ami his <!t‘scrmdants. [ 
found at the end of the Diwan a^ Tarjrhand refuting the baseless 
accusation that he was n ^fva. ^Saqqa was not, liowe\a>r, a- 
great poet. I quote a few lines of the above Tarjrliand and 
one or two other verses from his Diwan :™-- 


ix) . 

^ iS^) y 
G 3 'SClh,^ Jt3| 

ijk 

■ ■ ^ 

'jib 


Si SSL Aj AiC A 

U ^A.‘| 

^^3—— Jbb j ,, fj , Ixs 

cL-^f Jf w 

— *w»i j JT , Jr"_) ^ 

y ^ i^b 

ii — 'pa*' 



^ Bmperor JahSngTr is meant. 
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(3^ y j"^ 

l^x; — M9 \ ^ — jli U 

iij 23 

I^A# *-ii«*‘^>»«.iXjljjp»' ..iiX^ «3t~— ^3*^ 

ftJ>>»VJ i^Ai* 

^ ""I ^.\)A J^ mmmm mut U ^ 

iiXtash. j*ii 

^ « I 

fj./o, & — ^suf 

Ui • 

> >' 

J->^ 



fj; J,i 35^ e,''* 3 

t^ji — a— — «i.>t 45*9^ 3 

,s;jul4.i*AX3 

b ----^ !5^ 

*^3 S h ‘^- ^ 

4\J U-VA-^ 

^ Aiiy? a^ 

^wci (^jc aS" {; aj 

„djUu*o 

^•---~A»«--»-ftj J^l.— «»i*— — 5T 


, «i*jl 4 .ixx> 

Jd j>.-— ^ 

: V 


(jiyx-<>l j|<S 

|*j5-JaO ^JJC (i, ftj ^ 13 ! 


55 U 31 aj 

ij^MQ (i^V^ ^ JtSi 4^1 «3».— ~.r 


J> ^^5 

ItS'ffl*"' jy. — 3^ iS^' y 45! : 


J^U |«U( j:, 

4 I 1 J 5*11*0 <3*<^5i*S J?"^ 
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Jit— iil lit—iil 

jrA-^ AJf 

4^ J j U b j ^ — fj C5*3^; 

• " ' * ^ i^— .— .J I ij 

cj^ ^ jj jt jji litiii 

■'" j ^ y i:)^/ j^y y '^~i^j-i- 

^ y j'^ 

^ U b aiG 

jJ 

fy pd — if Ij 

— f ^jlj U^f y ^ 

iS^ J (^5 b 

11. Thb Tombs of Qutbu’d-Din and kShir Afgain'I 

The recently A*epaired tombs of Q uSbifd-Dm Kb an and 
biiir Aigan at the courtyard of the Astana of Pir Bahram 
were pointed out to me. Attached to these tombs there is a 
petty Mosque," where the people of the Astana say their 
pi*^}^i’s. The tragic death of Shir Afgan and Qutbu*'d- 
H!? T T- r narrated by ail historians, though the story of 
Nur-Jahan s early life told so graphicany by Stewart and 
copied m the Gazetteer of Burdwan, is not quite accurate. 
JNow the question is whether the tombs ascribed to Shir Afeaii 
and Qiitbu^d-Dln Khan really contain their bodies. According 

!'■ Memoirs of 

Ja^ngir Qutbud-Din s body was transferred to Pathpiir- 

^ *^eir sudden death their 

fn- 'r-® interred at Pir Bahram, with a 

b®“f:yter on removed for burial to some other 
suitable place, and this maybe the identical spot where Qu^bu’d- 


i According to the Iranians the word should be pronounced Afban 
( ) 

Mednipur through Burdwan to Rai- 

bvdf t! ’ St m™ afs^rdt!^ Monghjoi. At every 8 miles a mosque wi 
vir» -Burdwan according to the “ Burdwan a«7Af4-«Av. ” 

p. 136, may be identified with that stiU attached to IXa“fee 
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Dill was first buried beside bis antagonist. There can be no 
doubt that Qutbu’d-I3^n^s tomb at Burdwari is a spurious one. 
1 do not know and think, if the unfortunate Sliir x^fgan's body 
was similarly removed. 

When appointing Qutbu’d-Din as Viceroy of Bengal, 
Jahangir let fall a hint that if Shir ilfgan, the Tayuldar of 
Burdwan and husband of the beautiful Mihrii’n-nisa Begam, 
afterwards Nur-Jahan Begam, was found to be dutiful and 
obedient, well, he should then be allowed to enjoy his office, 
or else he should be sent to His Majesty. When 
Kh a n__ assumed the charge of his office as Viceroy of Bengal. 
Shir Afgan, being secretly informed, hesitated to see him. At 
last, to make a long story short, they met at a place near the 
Burdwan Railway Station called Sadhcmpur. Before they 
met, Qutbu’d-Bin gave a hint to his trusted Jaiim-adars that if 
he v'ould raise his whip they should strike Shir Afgan at once. 
When Shir Afgan met Qutbu’d-Din, a crowd had gathered, on 
which Shir Afgan remonstrated. Qutbu’d-Din ordered the 
crowd to disperse, walked a few steps, and began to talk. It is 
supposed that Qutbu’d-Din, having seen the good behaviour of 
Shir Afgaii, had removed any bad feeling he might otherwise 
have entertained. But as he raised his hand to prevent men 
from crowding Aiis men thought that they had the expected hint. 
On this Shir i^fgan, suspecting treachery, drew his sword and 
inflicted a mortal wound on QuSbu’d-Din, Shir Afgan too was 
struck b^y an attendant of the Governor. 

The M’aasirud-Umara has it, that what Jahangiiy had 
spoken to Qutbud-Din Khan was communicated to Shir x4fgan 
by the latter’s vakil. Rrom that day he gave up using Yardq 
or arms and gave out to the officers that he was no longer in 
the employ of the Padshah. It is said that at the time of his 
departure to meet the Viceroy, his mother placed a Dobalgtka, 
or helmet, on his head, and said, '' Butam (or child), ere he 
makes your mother weep make his mother shed tears.” It is 
also stated, though not supported by the Iqbalnama-i- Jahangir!, 
that in spite of mortal wounds, the brave Shir Afgan went to 
his quarters to kill his Avife, to save her from disgrace. His 
mother said. Aveeping, that she had thrown herself into the 
Avell. Ha\fing heard this, he breathed his last. Mazlum (op- 
pressed) is the word that expresses the year of his death. 
(1016 H. == 1607-8 A.B.). A tradition reported to me by a friend 
saA^s, that Kur-Jahan, the real cause of the tragedy, took 
shelter, out of fear, in the house of Ashqa Jolaha, in BurdAvaii, 
and afterwards, in the house of Mir Hadi at Bahadurpur, some 
five miles north -Avest of BurdAA^an, Nur-Jahan was sent to 
Jahangir’s court from the latter place. It is doubtful that if 
there had been no grave apprehension on the part of the Lion- 
Thrower, and doubt on the part of the Viceroy, as to the 
former’s loyalty, the unfortunate tragedy Avould not haA^e been 
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enacted on the plain of Sadanpur^ and Niir-Jalian would have 
remained the dutiful wife of Shir AfganJ 

The Astana and the tomb of Pir Bahram 'SSaqqa ” as well 
as the above two tombs have been repaired under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act. I saw that the tombs of the 
Mutv allls and Khadims, too, are being repaired with marble. 
This w'as quite unnecessary. I agree with the very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Bloch, that ‘'the ugly dooking modern tomb- 
stones marking the sites of the graves should be replaced 

by masonry tombs according to Muhammadan fashion, with 

marble tablets attached The present tombstones would 

lit into an English Cemeterj?' and are quite out of keeping in- 
side a Muhammadan graveyard.’**^ 

III. The Tomb of Khwaja Anwar-i-Shahid. 

This tomb is situated in a quarter^ of Burdwan, now called 
‘‘Ber’’ (or enclosure) “of Kh\vaja Anwar.'’ There are two 
large gates leading to the garden, in one extremit.y of which 
the nobleman and his fellow -martyrs are buried, over whose 
tombs a superb Mausoleum was built. Between the gates and 
the Mausoleum there is a tank, on one side of which is a Mosq ue, 
and on the other a Madrasa. In the middle of the tank is a 
little pavilion, surrounded by narrow veraiidahvS which is con- 
nected with a bridge on the side of the Mosque leading to the 
pavilion. T could discover no inscriptions on any of the build- 
ings. It is seldom that one sees such a stately Mausoleum in 
Bengal so well preserved. It is strange to read, in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Surveyor, the following entry : “ I 
have not been able to gather historical information about the 
Saint who lies buried there.” ^ 

The incident of the tragic death of Kliwaja Anwar is a 
well-known fact which took place in Burdwan during the Mice- 
royalty of Sujfcan ‘Azimush-Shan, grandson of Emperor Au- 
rangzib. As Aurangzib was long absent from his capital, and 
was engaged in fighting with the Muslim, Rulers of the Dakan, 
and the Maharattas, rebellions and disturbances in outlying 
principalities of the Empire became common. During the 
Governorship of Ibrahim IQian, who was appointed in 1689, 
and who had no military talents, Sobha Singh rose against 
Raja Kishaii Rai of Burdwan, who fell in a ba-ttle. His son, 
Jagat Rai, fled to Dacca and asked the help of the Governor. 
Sobha Singh was joined by Rahim Khan, or Shah, and his 


} The Emperor Jahangir married the widow (of Shir Afgan) some 
years afterwards, which gave rise to a legend of the Emperor having 
caused his death. — BeaFs Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 380 

2 Report for 1905-06. 

3 Report for 1903-04. jgiwaja Anwar is never known to be a Saint. 
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feilow-Afgliaiis. __ The country was in commotion, when the 
'Emperor sent h4zimush-Shan as Viceroy of Bengal, wiio came 
with his sons, Sultan , Karimu’d-Din and Muhammad FarruMi 
Siyar, to Bihar. Meanwhile, the brave son of Ibrahim Khan, 
Zabardast Khan, defeated Ralnm. But the Prince did not 
recognise his services, with the result that Zabardast Khan left 
Bengal in disgust for the Dakan. Ralnm Shah, who was hiding, 
now came forward and made incursions on the frontiers of 
Burdwan, Hugli and Kadia. The Prince's march from Raj- 
mahal was slow and stately. At the approach of the Royal 
Army, Rahiin Shah pitched his camp in the outskirts of 
Burdwan. 'Azimn^-Shan, who could displease Zabardast 
Khan, thought that to trap the Afghans was not difficult. He 
promised reward, if Ralnm Shah submitted ; or vengeance, if 
he refused.__ Rahim vShah sought an interview with the Prince’s 
principal Amir and companion, Khwaja Anwar, representing 
that if that nobleman promised on oath and reassured his mind, 
he would come to His Highness in Ms company and seek par- 
don of the Royal Prince. In accordance with the Prince’s 
order, Khwaja Anwar proceeded with a few companions to 
Rahim Shah’s camp, and remaining on horseback sent word to 
the Af gh an. Rahim requested that the Khwaja should enter 
his camp ; but the Khwaja remained firm, and fearing treachery 
asked Rahim Shah to come out and meet Mm. Rahim Khan 
with liis hidden soldiers sallied forth and attacked him. The 
Khwaja with his followers fell of mortal wounds, though they' 
defended themselves bravely. The wily Rahim then surroun- 
ded the Royal camp and attacked the Prince’s elephant. The 
Royal troops having fled, the Prince was left in a corner. At 
this critical juncture, Hamid Khan Quaraishi, who was near, 
attacked Rahim Khan with arrows ; Ralnm Khan fell with two 
wounds. 

The above, in brief, js the account of the tragic death of 
the nobleman, Kh Vv a Ja Anwar, since called a ‘SShahid” or 
Martyr. The Khwaja and his companions fell at a place out- 
side the town of Burdwan, close to Sadr Ghat. After his 
death, his uncle, Amiru’l-Umara Samsamu’d-Daiila Khan Dau- 
ran BaMldur Mansur Jang, and his brother, came to Burdwan, 
The Emperor Earrukh-Siyar, who must have been present as a 
Prince wath his father at Burdwan, granted, in consideration of 
the .Khwaja’s services, Rupees 2,00,000 (two lakhs) in cash, and 
theMauza' ‘‘Poddarhat,” now called Khwaja Anwar’s Ber,” 
for the construction of the Mausoleum with seven doors, over Ms 
remains and five of his companions, who fell with him. Besides 
this, five other Mouza's were granted for the purpose of main- 
’ taming the tombs. During the Permanent Settlement, the 
Mauza‘s were settled with the Maharaja of BurdAvan, who pays 
to Government the amount fixed by them. There is no date 
on the tomb, but the Burdwan “Gazetteer” which apparently 
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quotes from the '‘List of Monuments in Bengal '' gives 1127 h. 
(1715 A.D,) as the date of the building of the Mausoleum. The 
Chronogram of IQiwaja Anwar's death as I heard at Burdwan, 
is contained in the following Persian hemistich : — 

^ jyii tj (Ah Anwar Shaliid-i-Akbar Shiid). Alas ! 

Anwar became the chief martyr.] 

This gives 1109 = 1698 a.d.^ 

IV. The Jami' Mosque. 

After his nai'row escape, as mentioned above, Sultan 'Aziiii- 
^sh-Shan offered his devotion to Almighty God, and went to 
the shrine of Bahram Saqqa ' to pray. He distributed money 
to the poor and the pious. Having then entered the town he 
resided for three years in the Citadel of Biirdwan, the residence 
of the Faujdar. Among other things he erected a Jamh Mosque, 
which I inspected on the 25th June 1916, for the prayer of the 
Muslim public. I found it surrounded by low buildings and 
huts, and a narrow road which passes along the south side of 
the Maharaja of Burdwan’s stately Palace. The Jam!' Mas j id 
has three domes in the centre, and four smaller ones, one on 
each corner. The following inscription is carved on a stone 
slab in front of the Mosque : 

Text of the Inscription. 

^ a) Mt| S([ a3( S 2 

(Jj^y »>,*.3CUi© 8 

Mil j ^ aibb 4 

!*• 

U 

I ^ ^ Jitlf j)b 1 / 

c:Ailj J ^ 8 

The letters are badly cut, one line is running into another 
line. The sentence commencing from the words and end- 

I Kiiwaja Anwar’s lifejs given in the Riyazu' s-Salatln and by Charles 
Stewart. Other particulars I heard from the MutawallTs and IQiaditns of 
the Astana. Vide also List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, Revised and 
Corrected up to 3lst August, 1896: Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Press,. 
1896. 
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ing with has hardly any sense. In the 4th line ought 

to have been tiy 

Translation, 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate 
There is no God but God, who is one, and verily there is no asso- 
ciate of Him, and Muhammad is his servant and Messenger. 
There is no refuge and strength but in God, the high and exalt- 
ed, And God made distinction between Unbelief and Islam 
(by) prayer and fastings at times. In the auspicious time of 
Abi’z/zafar Sultan Muhy'ud-Din Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur 
‘Alamgir PadshahTil ^azi, in the year of Hijri One thousand 
one hundred and eleven (this Mosque) was nearly completed 
(1111 h. = 1699H700 A.B.). 




13 * The Stereochemistry of Alanine ■ Derivatives. 
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The authors have for some considerable time been engaged 
on the stereochemical study of compounds of the tvpe : — 

CH3 

1 

H— C—NHR 

COOH 

where R is an acyl groups e.g., CO -(benzoyl), C^H., 

CHg. CO — (tolu^d), CHs- SOg— (sulphonyltolyl), etc. The 
reason for choosing these compounds was because they %vere ail 
easily prepared, purified, and in most cases, beautifully crystal- 
line : the latter being an important consideration since it is 
hoped to make a cr 3 ^stallographic study of the racemic and 
resolved compounds. The objects of the work are : — 

1. To investigate more completeh’' the methods of the 
resolution of externalh" compensated acids by- naturail}" occur- 
ring opticalh'- active bases and, where possible^ b}’' synthetic 
bases, in ways which have been more clearl^^ indicated b^- Pope 
and his eo-\vorkers and recently by the present authors, for the 
resolution of externali\^ compensated bases. 

2. To determine the effect of slight changes in the con- 
stitution of the group R, not directh' united to the centre of 
as 3 mimeti\v in the compound, on the optical rotatory power and 
dispersion, e.g., the effect of replacing the benzo^d hj a tolujd 
group, etc. Most of similar previous vrovk has been concerned 
with the effect of changing one or more groups directh- attached 
to the centre of asymmetr^L 

3. To determine the effect of the replacement of -CO b^' 
— SO 2 on the rotator}' pow'er. 

4. To determine quantitatively the infiiience of the same 
change on the crystalline form of the racemic and optically 
active compounds. 

In the case of externall}^ compensated benzoyl alanine. 
Pope and Gibson have shown that different results are obtained 
according as the compound is resolved by using brucine and 
then strychnine, from when the bases are emplo^^ed in the re- 
verse order ; wdiereas Gibson and Simonsen have shown more 
recently that in the case of externally compensated sulphonyl- 
p-tohdalanine, the compound could easily be resolved by the 
above two bases independently of the order in wRich the}" are 
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applied, the resolution being complete and quantitative in either 
case. 

Sufficient evidence lists not yet been accimiulated to estab- 
lish numerical relationship in connection with points 2, 3 and 
4 ; but as far as the work bass gone, it appears that increasing 
the mass of the group R.,biit keeping the nature of the group 
analogous, increases the rota^tory power. When however- CO 
is replaced by-SOg a distioct diminution in rotatory power 
takes place. It is obvioris t}liat, by investigating as complete 
a series as possible of these compounds, valuable information 
concerning the relationshiips between chemical constitution, 
rotatory power and dispersioo will probably be obtained. 

The most recent \vork ^ve have had in hand has been in 
connection with the preparation and resolution of the exteinally 
compensated compounds, s iilphonyl - /?-naphtliyialanine and sul- 
phonyl-phenylalanine. 

These compounds are of course readily prepared by means 
of the Schotten-Baunianii i’ea.ction using a molecular proportion 
each, of alanine in the foraa of its sodium salt, the particular 
acid chloride and sodium h}’-<iroxide. The reaction xmodiict is 
crystallised in each case either from boiling \cater or from 
acpieous alcohol. 

In order to effect the resolution of sulphonyl — /:?-naphthyl- 
alanine many experinieiiits were tried using those methods 
which have proved so sucoess-ful in the case of benzoylaianine 
and sulphonyl-p-tolylalanine, Tut without success. In every case 
it was found that the brucine salt could not be obtained cj*ys- 
talline. It was found possil>le, how^ever, to isolate two strych- 
nine salts having different rotatory powers. The method of 
resolution adopted was to ok together one molecular propor- 
tion of the externally conipeinsated acid, half a moleculai* pro- 
portion of strychnine and am equivalent proportion of sodium 
hydroxide in standard solution. The whole w'as brought into 
solution in boiling water,, and on cooling the strychnine salt 
crystallised out in colourless needles forming hard aggregates. 
This strychnine salt had after:* recrystallisation a constant spe- 
cific rotatory power of £a] = -17*06, and it was found to 

Kg green 

be the strychnine salt of the dextro acid. After separating off 
this strychnine salt the a^cid remaining in the mother liquor 
was isolated and was found to be laevorotatory. This acid w'as 
then combined with strychnine and the str\*chnine salt of the 
laevo-acid obtained. This strychnine salt had a specific rotatory 
power of [a] = —45*25, but it probably consisted of a nvx- 
Hg green 

ture of the salts, strychnine laevo-acid and strychnine dextro- 
acid, the latter, of course, hei ng present in small quantity, but 
it -was difficult to separate tie two. Accordingly the acids were 
obtained from the strychniac salts in the usual manner and 
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converted into their barium salts, and these were recrystallised, 
until their rotator^’ powers were constant and equal and oppo- 
site. It will be seen from the above that the strychnine salt of 
the dextro-acid was obtained pure in the process of the resolu- 
tion, so that the corresponding barium salt was easily obtained 
pure and its constants determined. It was analysed and found 
to contain half a molecule of water of crystallisation, and its 
iiiolecular rotation was found to be [M] = -h 111*6 for the mer- 
cury green line. 

The impure strychnine salt of the laevo-acid, containing a 
small quantity of the strychnine salt of the dextro-acid, was 
converted into the barium salt and this was very carefully 
fractionated. After three crystallisations it had a molecular 
rotation of [M] == — 109*0 for the inercm^y green line, which 
approximates to the value obtained for the barium salt of the 
dextro-acid. 

The barium salts crystallise from hot water in very long 
beautiful needles, and the t^vo salts behave similarly in all res- 
pects to the usual chemical reagents. It is thus seen that sul- 
phonyl — j 8 -naphth 3 dalanine has been resolved into its optically 
active components, and it is interesting to compare the molecular 
rotations of the salts sulphonyl-p-tolylalanine with, those of the 
compound above described. 

d and 1 — siilphonyl-p-tolylalanine = +81*9. 

d and 1 — sulphon 3 d-/S-naplithylalamne = +110*3. 

These figures indicate clearly that increasing the mass of 
the group B- has a very considerable effect in increasing the 
rotatory power. 

The experiments on the resolution of externally compen- 
sated sulphonylphenylalanine have so far been unsuccessful, 
and it is interesting to observe that this compound which is no 
doubt very closely related to benzoyl alanine both in chemical 
constitution and crystalline form is not resolved in the same 
v?ay as the latter compound. 




14* A Progress Report on the Work done during the' 
year 1916 in connection with the Bardic and Historlca! 
Survey of Rajputana* 

By Dk. L. P. Tessitori. 


The New Scheme. 

The progress of the work during the year under report, has 
been on the whole very satisfactory, and thanks to the good- 
will of the Government of India and the warm support of the 
Bikaner Darbar on one side and of the Director General of 
Archaeology on the other, arrangements have been made which 
will ensure the continuation of the Bardic and Historical Survey 
of Rajputana for a reasonable period, and eliminate ail the 
difficulties and the uncertainties wffiich had been handicapping 
the work during the last year. As mentioned in my last 
'• Progress Report’’ (Journ^ As. Soc. of Beng., Vol. XII, No. 3, 
1916, pp. 57ff.), I had left Jodhpur for Bikaner on December 
6th, 1915, invited by H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, who had 
promised to employ me for a period of four months in the first 
instance, i.e. up to the end of March 1916, to examine the 
bardie and historical materials in the Darbar Library in the 
Fort, and suggest a plan for future work. Before the ex|)ira- 
tion of this period, 1 had completed a Descriptive Catalogue of 
the manuscripts of prose chronicles in the afore-mentioned 
Library, and submitted it to the Darbar, who on March 17tk 
decided to entrust me with the compilation of a History of 
Bikaner and the publication of some of the most important 
bardic poems relating to this State. Accordingly, the Bikaner 
Darbar approached the Government of India desiring that my 
services might be lent to them for a period of one year more 
and offering to share in the expenditure involved. 

Early in May, the Government of India sanctioned the 
grant towards my stipend for the year 1916-17, hut in terms 
wffiich left some doubt as to whether they w'ould continue their 
assistance beyond' the end of March 1917. Realizing that the 
support of the Government of India was essential for the 
success of research work to be carried out in a difficult field 
like the Native States of Rajputana, and knowing that the 
financial economy imposed by the present political situation 
was the chief and perhaps only reason why the Government of 
India were uncertain about the continuation of their assistance, 
I resolved to abandon the idea of an exhaustive survey as 
advocated in my big Scheme of 1914, and substitute for it a 
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reduced scheme, which by involving a much smaller expendi- 
ture and a much shorter period of years, would be better suited 
to the present circumstances. The outlines of this scheme for 
what may be called a ''Summary Survey’’ of the Bardic and 
Historical Literature of Rajputana, were submitted to the 
Government of India in July, and were warmly endorsed by 
the Director General of Archaeology. The Scheme was ap- 
proved, and in August arrangements were concluded by which 
the Government of India sanctioned a. grant of Rs. 6,000 a year 
for a period of five years with effect from the 1st April, 1917, 
to be met partly from the reserve at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment of Education and partly from the Archaeological grant, 
towards the cost of my employment, independently of any 
contributions which would be made by the Native States of 
Rajputana. 

The features of the new Scheme for a Summary Survey are 
briefiy as follows. The Surve}^ will leave out of consideration 
the smaller States of Rajputana, and apply to only the six 
principal States following: Bikaner, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Bundi 
{including Kota), Jaipur, and Jesalmer. Each of these States 
u'iii be taken up in turn, and a year will be devoted to each of 
them. During this jmar, the Editor will have his head-quarters 
at the capital of the particular State with which he deals at 
the time, and explore the whole of the district as completely as 
possible in search for manuscripts, inscriptions and other an- 
tiquities ; compile a Descriptive Catalogue of the most important 
bardic and historical manuscripts discovered, and publish some 
of the most interesting bardic poems relating to that particu- 
lar State. No histories will be compiled, except in the case of 
Bikaner, which State will in consequence require two or more 
years instead of one. In return for the contribution made 
from the Archaeological fund, the Editor will be expected, 
within the sphere of his operations, to prepare for the Archaeo- 
logical Department lists of the monuments in Rajputana, and to 
search for Sanskrit manuscripts, Rajput paintings, and other 
antiquities. In consequence of the new arrangements, the 
control over the Bardic and Historical, Survey is transferred 
from the Asiatic Society of Bengal to the Agent to the Governor 
General in Rajputana, but the publication of the results of the 
Survey will be made by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in a 
separate section of the " Bibliotheca Indica.” 

The most encouraging feature of the year has been the 
enthusiastic support of the Bikaner Darbar. ' After intimating 
to the Government of India that they desired to retain my 
services for a period of one year, i.e. for the year 1916-17, in 
March, they again approached Government in September asking 
for a further extension of another year and a half. Other 
States have not yet been consulted, but in August the Udaipur 
Darbar, to whom a proposal had been submitted last year, 
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iiiaiiif ested a desire, to obtain my services for a period of tiiree 
months, and showed themselves willing to bear the whole 
expenditure of my employment. These symptoms are signifi- 
cant and indicate that interest is awakeiiiiig; and leave no 
doubt that when their turn will come, all the States concerned 
will be equall}^ ready to give all the assistance which is expected 
from them. 

The Work Done. 

As it had not seemed desirable to initiate the operations of 
the Survey on their proper scale, previous to the conclusion of 
some definite arrangements between the Government of India 
and the Bikaner Darbar, such as would give assurance that 
the work could be continued and carried to completion, no 
assistants or other clerks were sanctioned during the first 
six months of the 3 "ear, and all the work during this period 
was carried out by myself alone within the four walls of inv 
office. The first appointment made was that of an assistant, 
and the man chosen was Baratha Kisora Dana, whose services 
were lent to us, the kind permission of the Jodhpur Darbar, 
on July 21st. The second appointment was that of a cop.vist, 
made on August 23rd, and contintied up to the end of Novem- 
ber, when the cop\dng of manuscripts was temporaril^y sus- 
pended, as the greatest part of the winter months were to be 
devoted to touring, and copying could not be done under my 
supervision. The third appointment was that of a travelling 
man, and it was made on October 1st, in the person of Vipiu 
Sita Rama, a Carana of Sithal, near Bikaner. The fact that a 
travelling man was empio\-ed for onl}^ the last three months of 
the v'ear, and likewise a copyist was emplojmd for onl,v about 
three months, explains "why the results of the search in the 
district, and of the copying of manuscripts, were much below 
wliat could be expected in normal years. 

But the absence of subordinates during the first six months 
did not affect my editorial and research work, except in that 
my activity had to be confined within the limits of Bikaner 
City. The six months were spent by me in examining the 
bardic and historical manuscripts contained in the Darbar 
Library in the Fort of Bikaner, separating them from the other 
heterogeneous manuscripts with which they^ were mixed, and 
classifying the most important amongst them by means of two 
separate fasciculi of the Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and 
Historical Manuscripts, the one (Sect, i, pt. ii) containing a 
description of the manuscripts of ''Prose Chronicles,’' and the 
other (Sect, ii, pt. i), a description of the manuscripts of 
“Bardic Poetry.” The most noteworthy discovery^ made in 
the afore-mentioned Library, were two bulky poems in clicmdcm 
in honour of rava Jeta Si — the third ruler of Bikaner — com- 
posed soon after the splendid victory he obtained over Kaniran, 
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the son of Bahai% in Sam vat 1591. One of the poems is attri- 
buted to Snjo Nagarajota, a Vithu Oarana, whereas the other is 
anonymous. The importance of these two works is enhanced 
by tile fact that they contain an introductorj^ part, in which 
an account is given of the principal events in the reigns of Viko 
and Lnna Karana, and that they constitute the oldest docu- 
ment we have for the history of Bikaner from the time of Viko, 
who founded Bikaner in Sam vat 1545, to that of Jeta Si 
(Samvat 1591). The fact that there is only one single mami- 
script in existence of each of the two poems is in part compensated 
by the accuracy of the copies, and by their antiquity, both 
being dated in the Samvat century 1600. 

The wnrk which principally engaged my attention during 
the later half of the \?^ear, was a collection of the most interest- 
ing commemorative songs of the Rulers of Bikaner ( Tihanera n 
Kavita), from rava Vxko, the founder of the vState, to maharaja 
Colonel Sir Ganga Singh, the present Ruler. A small selection 
from the songs thus collected, is given hi appendix to the 
present "‘Report.’’ The songs will be published in a separate 
volume iii the “Series of Bardic and Historical Texts,” with 
critical notes, as usual, and the translations, if time will allow, 
may be published in another volume, with historical notes and 
introductions. 

During the year, something has been done towards publish- 
ing the results of the Survey, but it is not the Editor’s fault if 
none of the publications has seen the light yet. At the end of 
the year, there were three publications in the Press : the 
Vacanilm Bath dm Ratana Singhajl rl Mahesadmota ri, 

Dihgala Text with Introduetion, Notes ^ and Glossary, and the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and Eistorical Mamiscripts, 
Section i, part i, fasciculus i, and Section i, part ii, fasci- 
culus i. It is to be hoped that now that the Survey is placed 
on a more permanent footing, and there are no more hnancial 
or other difficulties in sight, the publishing will proceed more 
rapidly so tliat works prepared may go to Press at once, without 
being unneeevssarlly delayed. 

The exploration of the district in search for manuscripts 
and inseri]3tions, was begun only from the 1st of October, with 
the appointment of a travelling man. The places explored by 
him during the three months October to December were : 
Hanumangadli (October 13th- 17th), Desnok, Jangiii and neigh- 
bouring villages (October 18th~29th), Surpura and neighbouring 
villages (October 31st to November llth), Napasar, Morkhana 
and intermediate villages (November 13th -29th), Pugal (Decem- 
ber 10th-20th). I began my touring on December 3rd, and 
\dsited : Desnok, Janglu, Parwa, Morkhana (December Srcl-Sth), 
Kodamdesar (December 21st), and Nal (December 27th). A 
detailed report on my touring, the monuments inspected, and 
the inscriptions discovered, will be found belovr. As a result of 
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the exploration, a collection has been made of impressions of 
about 120 inscriptions. 

In the villages explored no manuscripts were found, 
except two or three unimportant and recent copies. Two 
manuscripts were presented by the Jainacarya Dharma Vijaya 
Suri; and six were purchased by myself at Jaipur and Bikaner. 
The works copied were 29 only, as against 68 copied duiing 
the last year. I give below a complete list of the manuscripts 
received {R), purchased (P.), and copied ((7.), in. continuation 
of the list published in the ‘‘Progress Report’’ for 1915, 
pp. 60-73. 

Manuscripts Received. 

R. 17 ; JTf rjft jTt ^IcT . 

Size 4-|'' X lOJ". No. of leaves 27. Loose. 

About 160-200 years old. 

Presented bv the Jainacarya Bharma Vijava Suri, January 
1916. 

i?. 18 : fq-^5;m3[T?rT , 

Size 4" X 10 J'". No. of leaves 18. Loose. Jaina. 

Written in Sam vat 1769. 

Presented bv the Jainacarya Dharma Vijava Suri, January 
1916. 

Manuscripts Purchased. 

P. 17 ; . 

Size 4|" X 10"'''. No. of leaves 1. Loose. Jaina. 

Written in Sam vat 1839. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916 

P.18; • 

Size 4J"' X lO"". No. of leaves 30. Loose. Jaina. Illegible 
in several places owing to the bad quality of the ink which 
has caused the leaves to stick to one another. The i/llm is in 
Old Western Rajasthfel. 

Written during the Sam vat-century 1600. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916. 

p. 19 ; ?:r ^rfr^rr . 

Size 4|" X 51". No. of leaves 36, of which 7 blank. Jaina. 

Written at Diha vari, in Sam vat 183o. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 66h July, 1916. 

P, 20 : 

Size 4-1''' X 9f". No. of leaves 2. Loose. Jaina. 

About 100-150 years old. Copied by a Kesara Arajaka. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916. 
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P. 21 ; ms JRSq- . 

Size X 10'". No. of leaves 8. Loose. Incomplete at 
the end. Jaina. 

About 200 3^ears old. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916. 

P. 22 : %30rtlF1iTir 3[T -^1 . 

Size 8|-" X 5". No. of leaves 13. Loose. Fragmentarv. 
About 250 years old. 

Purchased at Bikaner, the 29th August, 1916. 

Manxtscripts Copied. 

0 . 69 : f cT^ftsf 10 leaves. 

From a MS. in the Barbar Library in the Port of Bikaner 
[No. 142 (14)], written about Sam vat 1731. 

C. 70 : f 13 leaves. 

From MS. No. 15 (d) of Descr, Cat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

C. 71 ; JTflTsrl’Brr^rin irigan twi^rer ft 7 leaves. 

From MS. No. 1 of Descr. Cat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

C. 72 : ft ms, 1 5 leaves. 

From MS. No. 29 of Descr. Cat., Sect, i, pt. ii. 

C. 73: ft wm, 19 leaves. 

From MS. No. 22 (iii) of Descr. Cat., Sect. i. pt. ii. 

G. 74 : fCJBHeir ft glcf, 17 leaves. 

From MS. No. 22 (xv) of Descr. Gat., Sect, i, pt. ii. 

C. 75: fcnJTSr ^ WTWcT ^ 

6 leaves. 

From MS. No. 1 {d) of Descr. Cat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

G. 76 : JIT«?ir ?;T ^tT, 6 leaves. 

From the same MS. 

G. 77 ; HTf 3ft* ftff 5 leaves. 

From MS. No. 2 [h) of Descr. Cat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

G. 78 : ^;T 7 leaves. 

From MS. No. 5 (6) of Descr. Oat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 
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C. 79 : ^ 

31 leaves. 

From MS. No. 15 (i) of Descr. Gat,, Sect, ii, pt. i. 

G. 80 : 13 leaves. 

From the same MS. 

C. 81 : ft WT«f, 9 leaves. 

From MS. No. 13 {q) of Descr, Cat,, Sect, ii, pt. i. 

C, 82 : ' 7 leaves. 

From MS. No. 19 of Descr. Gat,, Sect, ii, pt. i. 

O. 83 : W,J mfwm, 4 leaves. 

From MS, No. 13 {b) of Descr. Cat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

C. 84 : ?;t 26 leaves. 

From MS. No. 12 {a) of Descr. Cat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

G. 85 : xm -Enwft W^, 43 leaves. 

Prom MS. No. 2 (a) of Descr. Gat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

0.86; SCrm ^ ft«RT^fft ft 18 leaves. 

From MS. No. B{k) of Descr. Cat., S>eQi. ii, pt. i. 

0. 87 : 5[;T3rT ?;T?rf%f ft ft %5r, 4 leaves 
From MS. No. 26 (m) of Descr. Gat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

G. 88 : ft^, 31 leaves. 

From MS. No. 6 (/) of Descr. Gat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

G. 89 : fgt?: ^?,T3r Torstftfffl: 

6 leaves. 

From MS. No. 22 (e) of Descr. Gat., Sect, ii, pt. i. 

0. 90 : ?:cr*ift ft %5r, 6 leaves. 

From the same MS., (/). 

0.91: ^1^^ ’Ll 9 leaves. 

From a frugmentary_MS,, in Sanivat 1713, in the 

possession of Kaviraja Asiyo Ganesa Dana of Jodhpur (pp. 
108ad.l3?>). 

0. 92 : ^siT 12 leaves. 

From the same MS. (pp. 1506-1636). 
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(7. 93 : sTthi?: ^ ^aiTcT, 96 leaves. 

Prom MS. No. 19 of Descr. Cat., Sect, i, pt. i. 

G. 94 : ?;t 4 leaves. 

From MS. No. 18 (pp. 2,o4fl-2566) of Descr. Cat., Sect, i 
pt. i. ’ 

G. 95 : ?;T3ir f stffw^rr (?) ?;t 

3 leave.s (fragment). 

Prom the same MS. as G. 91 (pp.’ 160a-161a). 

_ ^ G. 96 : Mrar ^siwr 

V leaves. 

Prom MS. No. 18 of Descr. Gat., Sect, i, pt. i (pp. 844a 

— 850 ( 3 ^). 

C. 97 : 5f>srr^a- 4 leaves. 

Prom the same MS. as G. 91 (pp. 1560-1595). 


TOURING REPORT. 

1. JagalP. 

JSgalu, the ancient stronghold of the Sakhalas, is about 10 
miles sotith-vrest of Desanoka, a railway station on the 
Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, the second from Bikaner. The 
place was visited by me on December 5th. 1916. Jagaju had 
a political importance till about the time of rava Vikd’s coloni- 
^tion, when it was incorporated into the domains of the great 
Rathora conqueror. 

The best source of information for the traditions concern- 
ing the ancient history of Jagalu is the Chronicle of Miihandta 
Nena Si. In the chapter on the Pavaras [Vata PavarS ri), 
Nepa Si describes the origin of the Sakhalas and the founding 
of Runa, their first capital, near Mudhiyara. It was Raya Si, 
the son of Mahi Pala and grandson of the third rand of Runa’ 
who emigrated from Runa to Jagalu and succeeded in estab- 
hstoi^ his sovereignty over the place. His descendants were 
S&khalas, to distinguish them from the 
Muneca SakhoXafi, who continued to reign ov'er Runa. 

According to a tradition preserved in a manuscript in the 
Darbar Library in the Port of Bikaner (see Descr. Gat. of Bard. 
avd Hut.mS.,SB(it i, pt. ii. No. 2, pp. 37 a-h of the MS.), 

end of the Sam vat century 
IWO Jagalu had been colonized by the Dahiva Rkiputs during 
the time of raja Pribhl RSja, the Cahavana ruler of Ajmer 
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A certain x4.jiya De, daughter to Haro, a Dahiyo of Bind (?), 
was being escorted to Ajmer to be married to Prltbl Raja. 
On iier^ she passed through the Jagalu country, and, 

finding it uninhabited, resolved to populate it and caused there 
a fort to be built, which, after her own name, she called 
Aji^piira. Subsequently, raja Prithl Raja came to Ajiyapura 
to hunt, and there met Ajiya De, whom he took to Ajmer, 
whilst the Dahiyas who formed her escort remained in the 
fort she had caused to be founded. Fantastical as the above 
account is, there is one particular in it which is certainly 
correct, namely the mention of Ajiyapura, or rather Ajayapura, 
as the old name of the capital of the Jagalu country.* The 
correctness of this name is confirmed by the inscription in the 
Sivala\^a of Jagalu, w-hich is described below. As for the means 
]>y the Sakhalas succeeded in taking Jagalu, or Ajaya- 

pura, from the Dahiyas, the account in the above-mentioned 
Bikaner Manuscript mainly concords with that in the Chronicle 
of Nena Si. Raya Si, the emigrator from Runa, first estab- 
lished himself at Rasisara, a village about 10 miles north-east 
of Jaga}ii. From Rasisara he directed his ambitious aims to 
the possession of Jagalu, and found a precious instrument to 
his schemes in Keso, an upadhiyd brahmin of the Dahiyas. 
Acting after the advice of this traitor, he sent to the Dahiyas 
cocoanuts to offer in marriage the Sakhali maids, and when the 
Dahiyas accepted and came to Rasisara to be married, he 
intoxicated them with wine mixed with dhaturd, and then 
slaughtered them all. According to Nena Si another stratagem 
crowned the success of the fraud. Fifty covered carts, pre- 
tending to carxy the brides, were taken to Jaga|u. and \vheu 
the Dahiya fathers opened the gate to give admission to whom 
they thought to be the brides of their sons, the purdahs on the 
carts were torn open, and out there came the Sakhala mur- 
derers to massacre the fathers wdth the same swords with which 
they had massacred their sons. In this way Raya Si made 
himself lord of Jagaju. 

Ntoa Si gives the genealogies of the descendants of rand 
Raya Si as far as rand Goyanda Dasa. who represents the 
15th generation. The names of the successors of Raya Si 
are the following : Anakha Si_> Khiva Si > Kavara Si > 
Raja Si > Karama Si, Mujd > Udd > Je Singha, Puna Pala > 
Manika Rava > TsTapd > • Raj-a Pa}a > Surajaiia > Akhe 
Raja > Isara Dasa > Goyanda Dasa. Kavara Si had married 
Bharamala, the daughter of a Kharald chief ruling over a 
village 10 kos from Pugala and 15 from VikSpura. Je Singha 


1 In my ‘‘Progress Report*’ for 1915, pp. 85-6, I had connected 
the name Ajmjapura and the legend of Ajiya De with Viafapapura, the 
incorrect spelling in the Phalodhi inscription of raja Prithi Deva, 
Samvat 1236. It seems, however, very doubtful that there should be 
any connection between the two names. 
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liad a sister who was married to ravala Karana of Jesaliiier, 
wiierenpoii Je Singha himself emigrated to JevSalmer, and his 
descendants, at the time of Nena Si, were still to be found at 
Sabo. Puna Pala was killed in consequence^of an expedition 
against Jagalu, which Kanhd, the son of Cudo, the Rathora 
rEva of Mandora, undertook to punish the Sakhalas for the 
])art they had taken in the killing of his father, as allie>s of the 
Miiltanis and of rava Kelhana of Piigala. The following duho 
records the names of Puna Pala and his three brothers, who 
were killed with him : — 

m muam 1 

t * ] iJsriTra ^ 0 1. H 

‘'Brave were the Sakhalas, [whereas] J^he fiend (?) fled; 
[and the names of the] valorous [are:] Udo, Vijo, Jhabbo, 
and Puna Pala.’' 

The fiend who fled is Kaiiho himself, who after he had 
defeated the Sakhalas, was confronted by his brother Rina Mala 
and being unable to resist the fresh force brought up by the 
latter, had to retire into the Thai!. So the fruits of Kanhb’s 
conquest were reaped by Rina Mala. Whether the latter suc- 
ceeded or not in establishing an effective sovereignty over 
Jagalu it is not knoum, but it is probable that when Rina Mala 
became lord of Mandora, his attention was too much absorbed 
in his vast domains of Marwar to allow him to care for Jagalu 
and the Sakhalas. Certain it is that the sons of Puna Pala 
continued to enjoy the territory of Jagalu, though it may be 
that they recognized the supremacy ol Mandora. The relations 
of Kanho and Rina Mala with the Sakhalas have been made 
the subject of a legend in which Karan! jl, the Carani deity 
of Bikaner, plays a prominent role, but I do not think it 
necessary to mention it here. 

Xapo, the son of Manika Rava and grandson of Puna 
Pala, is perhaps thejiiost famous name in the genealogies of 
the Sakhalas of Jagalu. He was contemporary with rava 
Viko, the founder of Bikaner, and is believed to have gimtly 
helped him to establish himself at Jagalu and gradually conquer 
all the neighbouring territories of the Bhatls, the Jatas, and the 
Mohilas, and thus found the great state of Bikaner. It is on 


^ MS. 19, of Descr. Gat,, Sect, i, pt. i, p. 296. The Chronicle of 
Nena Si has the variant ; 

fit ’C»7«r ^ n 7 , » 
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.account of Napo's services, says Nena Si,* that liis . desceiidaiits 
to this day enjoy the privilege of keeping the keys of the 
Fort of Bikaner.* In the later chroniG.],es, Napo is represented 
as having devoted a great part of his life to the service of 
Jodho also, and having given him invaluable assistance by 
staying at the court of Cltora and sending him intelligence of 
all that the Rana was scheming against him. 

The few antiquarian remains which I have discovered at 
JIgalu, tend to confirm, in part, the old traditions mentioned 
above. They were found in three places ; the site of the ancient 
fort, the Kesolai, and the Sivalaya, a nioderii little shrine 
of Mhhadeva. The old fort was situated close to the modern 
village, to the north, and all that remains of it nowadays is 
an elevation in the form of a ring, enclosing an irregular 
circular or quadrilateral space. The elevation which evidently 
marks the place of the old wall enclosure, has four openings or 
depressions: one towards the east, one towards the south-west, 
and two towards the north-east, but three of these openings 
■were probably cut by the rains, and only the fourth one. 
that facing the east, marks the place of the old FuraMyd 
darvajo of the fort. Walking along the crest of the elevation, 
which forms the periphery of the old fort, I have counted 
only about 800 steps. Traces of wail structures seem to be 
emerging on the surface of the ground at several points almost 
all around the elevation, hut sure relics of the original wall 
enclosure were discovered by me near the old eastern gate, 
where I had the elevation dug a few inches, and a thick wall of 
baked bricks came to light. The bricks seen by me were 
from 8 to 13 inches long by 4| to 7 inches broad, and 2 to 2|: 
inches thick. The\’ were laid in stratiims superposed one upon 
the other, and cemented with much In the middle of the 
enclosure of the fort there is a small elevation, which the local 
tradition identifies with the .site where the kacerl stood. On 
the crest of the peripherical elevation, towards the south-east, 
there is a small inscribed in honour of Khiva Sl the 

third Sakiiald ruler of Jagalu, in which be is represented as a 
bhomiyd, but it is a posthumous and quite recent monument. 

The Kesoldl is found to the east of the fort and is a small 
pond cut into the magasrd soil, wdthout any masonry 

embankments and looking more like a natural hole than any- 
thing else. The legend is that Keso, tlie upadMyd brahmin of 
the Dahiyas , caused the hhutas to dig it. In fact , the iiaiiie of 
Keso appears on a stone inscription on the brim of the 
and there can be no doubt that it is from him that the ialm 
has derived its name of Kesolaf. The inscription is incised on 


^ They were deprived of this privilege under maharaja Sujana Sihgba, 
when Sakhalo Ddlat Sihgha conspired to betray the Fort to Bakhat Sihgha 
of Nagora. 
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a devalt formed of a slab of red sand-stone without any mould- 
ings, and consists of four lines of writing covering a space 
of 5|" high by broad. The record consists only of a date, 
Smnvat 1349, lUh day of the bright fortnight of Srdvana, 
Thursday, and a name, kl preceded by six aksaras, 

whereof the meaning is not intelligible, 

2 . ^ - 

8. ^ I (?) (?) - 

4 II 

What the subject of the record is, I am unable to >say with 
certainty. But one thing seems certain, that the inscription 
tends rather to destroy the tradition that Keso w^as con- 
temporary with Raya Si and helped him to conquer Jagalii. 
Raya Si must have lived long before Sain vat 1 349 . Taking the 
pedigrees in the Chronicle of Nena Si to be correct, Raya, Si 
was the great grandfather of Kavara Si, or Kiimara Si, two 
sons of whom, according to the Rasisara inscriptions mentioned 
below, died in Samvat 1382 and 1386 (?) respectively. It 
would therefore seem that Raya Si must have lived towards 
the end of the Samvat century 1200. 

Much more recent in time are five other denoMs, which 
are also found on the bank of the Kesolai. The inscriptions 
on three of these are so badly engraved and so incorrect that 
they are entirely illegible, except for the dates whieh are 
Samvat 1618 (?), 1630, and 1664 respectiveh^ They ap- 
parently record the death of some Bhati of Jagal^^ 

like the remaining two which are dated Samvat 1690 (?), and 
1696. To this day, the jagirdars of Jagaju are Bhati. 

The Sivdlaya is a small shrine of Mahadeva, situated 
on the outskirts of the village towards the ancient fort. It is a 
modem construction and in no way artistical or interesting, 
except for a stone basement of a lihga which is lying in the 
courtyard. The priest says that this was the original basement 
of the Unga worshipped in the siirine, and he seems to be 
right, though the reason why ^e basement was changed is not 
apparent. The basement is in the form of a block of red sand- 
stone, and its only interest lies in a small inscription wdiich is 
engraved on it. The inscription consists of 4 lines, and covers a 
space of about broad by 5" high. It is, unfortunately, 
so effaced that it is almost completely illegible, except for 
the word in the second line, (?) in the third, and 

in the fourth. The inscription seems to open with a 
date w but such an early date is hardly possible, and it is 


J Represented by a symbol. 
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probably something else which is meant instead. According to 
a small marble inscription set up in the enclosure ^fall over 
the entrance, the shrine, whose proper name was m Bhavam 
Sankara prasdda, was first caused to be built by rava Vlko, and 
then rebuilt by maharaja Ratana Sihgha in Sam vat 1901 , 

Jagalu possesses three other small shrines, but these are 
also recent. One is dedicated to Jhaboji, a Pa vara of Mukam — a 
village about 26 miles south-east of Jagalu and 21 south-east of 
Desanoka — who became a sddhii, and performed the samddhi in 
Samvat 1593.^ He is worshipped by the VisanoTs. The little 
temple was built by the Yisanois of Jagaju about a century 
ago, and the special object of worship in it is a cold,^ which is 
believed to have belonged to Jhaboji. 

There are two wolls at Jagalu and they have no inscrip- 
tions, but for a red sand-stone devali, which has been built 
into the wall of one of them. The inscription on this devalt 
is much effaced and for a great part quite illegible, but the 
date [^r] \ (?) can still be read in the first 

and second line, and also the name ^ auw (sic), in the 
fourth line. 

2. RasIsaka. 

Rasisara is a village about 4 miles south of Desanoka, 
and about 10 east of Jagalu. According to the tradition 
mentioned above, Rasisara was the first place where Raya Si, 
the Sakhaio, halted after leaving Runa. As the name of the 
village is evidently derived from Raya Si, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it was founded by him. 

I have not visited Rasisara, but my traveller Sita Rama 
has done it for me, and has brought from there impressions of 
three de«;aZ^“insoriptions which he found near the well of the 
village. The oldest of these is dated in the year Samvat 1288. 
the \Mh day of the dark fortnight of Jaisfha^ Saturday^ and 
records the death of a Cahuvana Vikrama Singha, the son of 
Lakhana. The inscription consists of 4 lines, covering a space 
of 9-1'^ high by 14"-- 14|" broad. 

1. ^ ® II w- 

2. 1% w 

8. mm[ fsrsRj?- 

4. Jicf : 

The inscription is important, inasmuch as it proves that the 
village was founded before Samvat 1288. 


1 This date was given me by the pujarl. 

^ A sort of coat worn by sMhvs, S Expressed by a symbol. 
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The other two inscriptions refer to two sons of rano 
Kavara Si, or Knmara Si, the great-grandson of Sakhald 
Raya Si, w'ho died in Sam vat 1382 and Sam vat 1386 {?), 
respeotively. Unfortunately, both the inscriptions are so badly 
preserved that the^^ are in part illegible, and there is some 
doubt even in the reading of the names of the persons to 
whom they refer. Certainly the records do not refer to 
Raja Si, wlio, if Nena Si is correct, was the eldest son of 
Kavara Si and succeeded him, but to two younger sons of 
Kavara Si. The older of the two inscriptions is engraved on 
a demE in red sand-stone, under the sculpture of a horseman 
and three saEs. It consists of seven lines, covering a space 
of 7 1" high by 18'" - 19" broad. The record opens with the date 
[Vikrcmia-] Samvat 1382, corresponding to the Saka-year 1247, 
A jayapura, and then proceeds to mention that the S[akhald] 
Vikrama [Si] (?), son of Kumara Si, went to heaven together 
with his three wives, whose names cannot be deciphered. 

1. «5ff Ml II 111% f?-]- 

2. aft (?) ® 

3. IT - 3Br[°*'] =^tfrrT:5H>f7i*r3r ?r[°*] (?) ] 

4i. ^ f=f a] TTcT 

5. (?) 

6. [^jBT^TT 

7. - 1------ 

The other inscription is similarly engraved on a slab of 
red sand-stone, but the sculpture above represents onlj' a 
horseman, without sati. This fact possibly indicates that'the 
man in question died in his childhood. The inscription consists 
of five lines, covering a space of 91" high by 15" - 16|" broad. 
It records that Pratapa Si (?), another son of the same 
Kumara Si, passed to the other world in the year Samvat 
1386 (1) 

1. [-^]% II 

2. (?) [’afjwan (?) 

3. flrfTT:i[fflT (?) - - 

4j. igs ir[ernwl-]’f - 

5. [srfra] . 


! Expressed by a symbol. 


2 Or ? 
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3. Jegalo. 

Jegaio is about 6 miles sootK of Desanoka and 5 south- 
west of Rasisara. -It was visited by my traveller on October' 
24tii, 1916. The only old records in the village are two funeral 
stones, or devaMs, in memoiw of Gogali chiefs. The older of 
the two is dated Smnvat 1647, Asii vaAi 8 , and refers to Gogali 
Samsarb, a man who, according to the local tradition, served 
under raja Ra 3 "a Singha and Prithi Raja of Bikaner, and 
distinguished himself performing, in the presence of the 
Emperor, the feat of fighting for a time after his head had been 
cut off. Gogalls are found to this da\^ at Jegaio, and one of 
the two jaglrdar^ of the place is himself a Gogali. 

4. Pabavo. 

Paravb is situated about 4 miles east of Jegaio, and 3 south 
of Rasisara. It was visited b}" me on December 6 th, 1916, on 
niy wa^y from Jaga}u to Morakhano. The oni}^ object of interest 
in the village is a chattri covel‘mg an inscribed stone record- 
ing the demise ot Rathdra Mana Singha, a son of rava Jeta Si 
of Bikaner, The inscription consists of six lines, and covers 
a space of 4|'' high hy lOf" broad. It opens with the date 
Samvat 1653, the Ath day of the bright fortnight of Asadha, 
Wednesday, and contains, beside the usime of Mana Singha, 
also that of his wife, the Kachavahi Punima De, who was 
burnt alive with the corpse of her husband. 

1. ii «!«! ^er WWT$ 5 - 

2. II f? 9 sgei - 

3. II 5nw TrFrncr^sfi - 

4. II ^ JTf 

5. II HTH ^v5E}TfllW - 

6. II ^3^ . 

The chattri is in the usual plain style, with four square 
i-olumns. The cupola and the chdfd Me yevy dilapidated. The 
material is the ordinar 3 r red san^-stone. 

ff.:'-GHAOTff. 

Giiattii was visited b}^ m 3 ’ traveller on November 6 tii, 
1916. The place is about 16 miles south-east of Desanoka, on 
a straight line. The only record worthy of notice in the 
village is a -inscription dated Samvat 156. . , referring to 
a Devard Teja Si. 
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6. Sovo. 

SovOj a village about 9 miles east of Desanoka, possesses 
three -inscriptions dated Samvat 1662^, 1668, and 1749, 
respectively. The first refers to Rathora Sfivala Dasa Hihga- 
lavata, and the third to Sakhalo Del Dasa. The place was 
visited by my traveller on November 5th, 1916. 

7. Udasaea. 

tJdasara is about 17 miles south of Desanoka, on a straight 
line. The village was visited by my traveller on October 28tii, 
1916, and he brought from there impressions of six devaB- 
inscriptions, of which five dated Samvat 1727 (?), 1753, 1757, 
1768, and 1777, and one illegible. 

8. Hiyadesaea. 

Hiyadesara is about 13 miles south of Desanoka, on a 
straight line, and 5 miles north-east of Udasara. It possesses 
seven dmtUs with inscriptions dated Samvat 1610, 1674, 
1742, 1750, 1750, 1752, and 1779, all referring to Pirohitas. 
The village was visited by my traveller, on October 29th, 1916. 

9. Moeakhano. 

Morakhano is about 12 miles south-east of Desanoka, and 
4 south-east of Sovo. I visited the place myself on December 
7th and 8th, 1916, and found interesting records of the Samvat 
Century 1200, and also of the Samvat Centuries 1500-1600. 

The chief object of interest at Morakhano is the temple 
of SusanI, the kuladevl of the Suranas, a gotra of the Mahajanas. 
The Suranas derive their descent from the Sakhala branch of 
the Pa vara Rajputs. According to a tradition described in the 
Mahdjana Vamsa Muhtdvall by Rama Lala Gani/ the Suranas 
descend from Surd, a son of Jaga De, the well-known Pavara 
hero who lived at the court of Siddharava Je Sihgha, and is 
famous for the offer he made of his head to prolong the life of 
his master. The particulars of the conversion of the Suranas 
to Jainism are accounted for by Rama Lala Gani in this 
way. On the occasion of a huge Kabuli force having fallen on 
Gujerat, Surd, who was an opicer in Siddharaja Je Singha's 
army, went to Maladhara Hema Suri and asked for his assis- 
tance. Hema Suri first demanded as a condition that Surd and 
his brothers Savala and Sankha should embrace Jainism, and the 
condition having been accepted, he gave them the vijayapatdkd 
yantm, by means of which they were able to rout the enemy. 
Thereupon Siddharaja Jd Sihgha welcomed Surd with the 


i Bombay, 1910, pp. 45-7. 
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iTO.rds : sdbasa siirardna^^ (*• well done, o prince of all tlie 
heroes!’’) and it is from this phrase that,, according to Rama 
.Lala Gaiii, , the term Surana has derived. The ..storj is, of 
course, an amusing fiction from beginning to end; and theonij 
reasonable conclusion we can derive from it is that the Suranas 
were in origin Pa vara, or more preciseljr Sakhala Rajputs, 
who changed their name as they were converted to Jainism. 
Probably the term Siirana is derived from one Surd, who was 
converted, and the Suranas are his descendants.^ 

As regards Susan! , the huladevl of the Suranas, there is a 
tradition current at Morakhano which is very interesting. 
Susan! was the virgm daughter of a bania of Nagdra. She 
was very beautiful, so much that the Nawab of Nagdra heard 
about her and fell in love with her. He asked her from her 
father. The father said that the girl was an incarnation of 
the Mata ji, and it was not in his x^ower to bestow her on 
an3^body. The Nawab got angry and threatened to obtain her 
by force, whereu|)on the girl fied into the desert to the north. 
The Naw'ab despatched a force in The girl, fleeing 

alone, had reached the place where no^v Moraklmnd is, when 
turning round she saw the men of the Nawab on the point 
of overreaching her. Seeing that there was no further escajee, 
she went to a small shrine of Mahadeva that was on the spot 
and prostrating herself before the linga, asked the god to bestow 
on her his curse so that she might be destroyed and avoid 
disgrace. The god granted her prayer. She had proceeded 
only a little distance, where there stood a Aem-tree, and the 
men of the Nawab were on the point of laying their hands on 
her, when the Mm split in two, and she was absorbed into the 
earth between. The chasm which had opened in the earth, 
closed up again, but the two halves of the Mm remained 
disjoined and grew into two separate trees, and it is between 
these that the temple was subsequently erected. The trees are 
still to be seen at the two sides, close to the outer wall of the 
temple. 

The temple rests on a high platform and consists of a 
cellar, open hall, and frontal porch. It is all built in Jesalmerl 
stone. The external walls of the cellar are carved with figures 
of deities and dancers, but the details of the carving have 
all been covered with whitewash. The doorway is likewise 
carved, but here also the particulars of the sculpture are in 
part hidden under a coating of vermilion and dust. The 
Hhliara over the cellar is built hollow. The cellar contains a 
stone image of the goddess, apparently carved in the same 
st.yle as the doorway. Round the cellar, there is a low wall, 
built in line with the outer wall of the hall, so as to form an 


1 Notice, however, that in a list of 02 Rajput sakhas contained in 
MS. 15 of Descr. Cat., Sect, i, pt. i, the name Surana is ^Iso included. 
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open circiimambulatoiy passage. The liali has a flat roof 
resting on sixteen pillars, twelve of which are peripherical and 
four central. The four central pillars and the two pillars in 
front of the cellar are of the ghatapaUava style, i.e. charac- 
terized by the water-pot and foliage oriianient, but the pattern 
of the two posterior central pillars differs somewhat from that 
of the other four. The peripherical pillars are of the hidhara 
style, but thej" are so overcoated with plaster that it is not 
possible to say whether they have any carvings or not. On 
one of the central pillars there is engraved the %iire of a man 
ill a sitting posture, w'hich the local tradition identifies with the 
Nawab of Nagora. The floor of the porch is connected with 
the platform by a flight of eight steps. 

The pillar in front of the cellar to the proper left is inscribed 
on two faces. On the frontal face it bears a small inscription 
of a single line, in x^art illegible, but evidently containing only 
a name, either of a donor or of some visitor. This is the 
following : — 

1 . ^ (?) 

On the left face, it bears an inscrixition of three lines, covering 
a space of 3" high by 9-|" broad. The inscription is dated 
in the year 8am vat 1 229, and refers to the temple of Susanevi, 
i.e. SiisanI, but its precise object is not quite clear. The 
meaning of bhoi is unknown tome. Lahini (for fern.) 

is used in MS. 12, {g) of Descr. Cat., Sect. i. p. i, in the meaning 
of ‘^public elargition (?).’’ Apparently, the inscription records 
some xierpetual {jdvajiva) elargition made by a woman come 
from Sehalakota. As the inscription does not seem to contain 
the name of the donor, I wonder if she is to be identified with 
the Soni Deva of the small inscription mentioned above. 
Possibly, the two inscriptions are connected with one another, 
and the one containing the name Son! Deva simply rex)resents 
the signature of the donor to the grant recorded in the other 
inscription. Above the latter inscription there is a sciilx^ture 
representing a w'ornan standing, evidently the donor herself. 

I give below the text of the inscription, which is in corrupt 
Sanskrit mixed with Bhasa : — 

1. ’srY ^ 

2. uTift vt- 

8. ■5;’?rT%rfli ^ - T%cr: ® 

1 For references to Soni (Banias), see Jalora Stone Inscription of 
Samanta Sirahadeva, Samvat 1353, in Ep. Ind,, XI, Xo. 4, p, 6i. 

2 Represented by a symbol. 

3 In this case only, the e is indicated by a matra placed before the 
aksara in the archaic way. 

* Apparently: 50. S Probably: 
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Whatever the exact meaning of the above inscription, its 
ehief value lies in the evidence it furnishes that the temple of 
SusanI was built previous to the ^^ear Samvat 1229. This is 
also borne out by the devalis standing by the side of the temple , 
and described below. But the temple must have undergone 
important repairs in the Samvat Century 1500, as shown by 
another inscription, which is set up in the wall partition connect- 
mg the left side of the doorway with the pillar immediately 
in front. This inscription is on a slab of black marble, and 
oonsists of seventeen lines, covering a space 7|" high by 12f'' 
broad. The only orthographical particular worth noticing in the 
inscription, is that e and o are indicated by a nmtra placed before 
the ahsara, after the archaic manner. The inscription consists 
of two parts: the first in Sanskrit verses, six in all, and the 
other in Sanskrit prose mixed with names in Bhasa. The first 
part opens with a homage to the huladevl Siisani, then follow 
three verses in which SusanI is praised as the universal deit^" 
and the fount of all happiness to the Siirana-uamrSY/- and her 
blessings are invoked (11. 1-6). The next verse mentions a 
sri Ehurir Dharma Suri as having converted to Jainism the 
gotradevi of the Snmneb-vamki (11. 6-8) . The fifth verse is not 
completely clear, but refers to the sanghekt Raja as 

having performed a pilgrimage, and having become the support 
of the Marudhara, i.e. Marwar country (11. 8-10). The sixth and 
last verse contains a praise of Siva Raja’s son Hema Raja, 
and the statement that it was he who caused to be made 
that shining temple of the gotradem, similar to a chariot of the 
gods, with the beautiful lofty spire.” The second part of the 
inscription contains the date [Vikrama\ Samvat 1573, the day 
of the full moon of Jyaistha, Friday, B>nd the information that 
the sahgheki Cahara, the son of Puja, the son of Hema Raja, 
the son of Siva Raja, the son of Gosala, of the Surana-m/»la, 
together with a number of relatives of his, whose names are 
all given, caused the consecration {pratisBia) of the image in 
the repaired temple (?) to be performed by Sri Nandi Vardhana 
Suri, the successor of sri Padmananda Suri. 

Considering that Cahara must have been in his old age in 
Samvat 1573, for by that time his brother (?) Pat ama De ^ and 
his cousin Siha Mala had already had grandsons in the persons 
of Devi Dasa and Mokala, we can approximately fix the date 
of Hema Raja in the beginning of the Samvat Century 1500. 
As regards the nature of the repairs which he caused to be 
made in the temple, it wnuld seem— as is olso borne out l^y the 
inscription itself — that they principally consisted in the re- 

1 This seems to be the name of a woman, but m the inscription it 
has the prefix meaning sangheSa ot mnghapatL Possibly 515° is wrongly 
written for in which case Patama De would be the name of 

Caha^’a’s wife, and Devi Dasa would be a grandson of Gahaya himself. 
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bEilding of the Uhhara, and possibly also of other parts of the 
temple, which had fallen into decay. T give below the text of 
the inscription : — 


1 . II 


SW: 


■2. siTJnTf^»?iefjTaT i 

*• - ^ 

3. ?[Frg^iiT=5r5ft:Mi x. ^rr H’^crr^inr^ i 

^ ^ a®t ??JT- 

4. I JTT f^cpci I ?iT 

5. ^ II IJT^Wtrt: fw 1 

I ^^ 5 1 is- 

s» 

6. ^T 5rT ^a'l^ifKJDTnft >rt i sr^^T^mcr 

Tn^tf^fSOT cr5[H^*rm^: ii ^ n 

^fst^fstcTErifiDf^^ I 

8 . -TTW^JUJUJii afN^ff i fsr*r?Tcr- 

fn^ccri wr^itasiT ii 8 a?{T(?)'^t 

TrfHT» 5 T*f (?) 

9. flrft(5rf^> HT3r3TJD^TcfgffiJ!r(?)g®! wt- 

10. -sr;! ^fawT^ ^f^sa;: fkcw^cTsi ?swFr^ ^ irfM- 

11. ^a^sTT^fsfiR; ff f^af*rw%a> tTTscTsrt ?r^3tTJ i 

itrifsfHJi^ ifir »(a 5 rffr^ 


1 Expressed by a symbol, 

2 Head 

4 Read ‘^Wf • 


B The original reads 
6 The original seems to have 
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12. 3TR I *iwr h i 

5efqr^ ftcrw ^f^- 

18. 

afq^ firg?;T5j cRm ^T® 

a^mf a- 

14. 5Ef» ^(?)3rT #6 ^amr ^f® jnwT ’sr® 

HTSrf Eiatlf^ u% ■WTW^ 58® ^ Tq[T2*?^ 
?f » 5CJir^5; ( ^f® 

15. KJffjftT ) ® # *rr^ 5ef® 

SFTWT [HT]^f ^r° a'f’aw 

16. I ?;?!PH^ 5^31* [^]m' i ^ ’ttwt 

l[^] iftwT n° 

17 . I # 'arft’sr srfa«T ® ^f:aT sfttrsfi- 

crart h” [il *] • 

At the proper left side of the temple of Siisani, there is a 
group of stone sculptures, consisting of nine devaEs or sail- 
tablets, ^■govardhana or khiistamhlui, and an image of some deity. 
They ai:'e partly in red sand-stone, and partly in Jesalmeii stone. 
Unfortunately, the frontal faces of all these records, containing 
the sculptures and the inscriptions, have been almost com- 
pletely covered by applications of vermilion, which in some 
places has formed an incrustation more than three inches in 
thickness. From the small portions of the stone that have 
escaped the obliteration by the vermilion, it appears that the 
iiine ri^c w|hs belong to the beginning of the Sain vat Century 
1200, and probably all refer to Rajput Chiefs. All of them 
bear an inscription surmounted hj a rilievo representing the 
X)articular Chief •whose death they commemorate, on horseback, 
and his saEs standing at the left. In one case a linga is 
visible, as in the devalts of Ghahghana.'^ The inscriptions on 
the devoEs were very short and incorrect if we are to judge from 


: Read ’it®. ^ Wrongly written for (j). 

s The five akmras in brackets are a repetition probably due to a mis- 
take of the'engrayer. ■ ■■ 

Read 5 Read « Read 

See ‘‘ Progress Report’' for 1915, pp. 104-6. 
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one wliieli has been preserved entirely. This inscription is 
engraved on the left haK of the stone and consists of 9 lines, 
covering a space of about high by 8|'' broad. It is dated 
Samvat J.231, the 3rd dcty of the dark fortnight of Paum and re- 
cords the death of a certain rajaputra, whose name and tribe is 
not decipherable, and the immolation of his three wives on Ms 
funeral pyre. The degree of corruption of the text in this 
inscription can be judged by the first three lines which I give 
below : 

1. II tlW ^ 

2. 5031X13? I ^°(r) * 

3. ^ ^ crq^ ^ 

By far the most important of all these records v-as the 
govardhana, which is in red sand-stone sculptured on all its 
four faces. On the frontal face it bears an inscription in 
northern characters, which cannot be later than the Samvat 
Century 1100. The inscription consists of 12 lines, but un- 
fortunately only a few aksara^ towards the begimiing of eacli 
line are readable, as all the rest is covered by a thick incrustation 
of vermilion. I tried to remove this with a chisel, but had to 
desist when I sa'w that fragments of the stone were coming off 
with the vermilion. From the few aksaras readable, I have not 
been ahle to make out the subject of the inscription. The image 
of the deity, which, as noted above, is found near the devafs, is 
on a slab of red sand-stone, and is literally all covered with 
vermilion except for the feet below. 

Other records, though not so important, are found near 
the Sasiydnl Sagnm, the Aveil of the village. These consist 
of 26 small devaEs arranged on a line, all made of yellow Jesal- 
meri stone, except four which are of marble. A few devoE^ 
are broken, and several inscriptions are illegible. All the 
devaEs, with only one exception perhaps®, refer to Bhati jagir- 
dars of the place, w^ho died within the Samvat Centuries 1600 
and 1700, Only one inscription is dated in the Siimvat Centtir>' 
1500, and this is the following : — 


1. #45r vi-S-B ■qiirJH ift » 9 

2. ^ 1 [ sg?]- 

3. Slit wr - - 



3 Read ^ Possibly for ? 

3 Read 4 Read & Read 


® An inscription dated Samvat 16., 7, referring to a Kesava. c»f 
Devd, son of Dudd, of the Kuhhara fail (sic). 
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OB.e of tile inscriptions, wliicli is dated in the year Sam vat 
1695 (?), gives the name of Morakhano as Morakliiydna gmia.. 
To the present day, the jagirdars of the place are BhatL 

Lastly, there is in Morakhano a Sivalaya, consisting of a 
shrine and matha, which is a recent construction and in no 
way interesting except for the tradition which identifies the 
linga worshipped in it, with the one near which Susani sought 
protection and prayed to be destroyed. The Sivalaya and the 
temple of Snsani are the only paJeJed buildings in the village 
and will continue to remain so for very long, in homage to an 
injunction by the above-mentioned goddess that nobody should 
build a pakkd house within the village territory. This explains 
why the havell of the jagirdars of the jiiace, though it was 
built very large at the cost of about ten thousand rupees, has 
walls plastered with mud like the poorest hut, 

10. Kobamadesaka. 

Kodamadesara is a very small village about 11 miles to 
the west of Bikaner. The place is famous for two things : the 
tank, which in the cold season is much frequented by grouse 
and bustards and only second to Gajanera in ceJebrity, and the 
fetish of BherS (Bhairava), which is installed on the bank of 
the tank and is believed to have been brought from Mandora 
byrSva Viko himself when he first came to establish himself 
in the Jagalu country. I visited the place on-December 21st. 
1916, and found four inscriptions with dates ranging from 
Samvat 1516 to Samvat 1630. 

The oldest of the above-mentioned inscriptions is engraved 
on two faces of a kiriistamhha in red sand-stone, which is 
extant on the eastern bank of the tank, not far from the image 
of Bheru. The kirtistambM has four faces with different sculjj" 
tures carved on each of them, to wit: Ganapati towards the 
east, Visnu (or the Sun ?) towards the south, Brahma (?) 
towards the north, and the figure of a woman, perhaps Parvatl, 
in the act of worshipping a linga, the emblem of Mahadeva. 
towards the w^est. All the figures are standing, even that of 
Ganapati. The inscription is engraved on two faces of the 
stone, i.e. half on the northern and half on the Avestern face, 
under the figures. The first part of the inscrijition consists of 
seven lines covering a space of high by broad, and the 
second part consists of five lines, covering a space of 4"' high by 
7f" broad. The characters are effaced in many |)laces, espe- 
cially in the first part of the inscription, where the stone is 
also broken in tw'o places. The inscription reads as follows : — 

1. sef>«r iiii 

2. SITOTTl^: 
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3. i[f? -] ’aW# 

4. 

5 . ■?;{?) 

6. - 5S;T3[^ ^ «]=fTfTO(?)^ ^ 

7 . 

1. ?n^(?) s[cT ?] cT[^]T- 

2. ^ iif^(?)e:r * ^RcfT 1 (?) aqfTcTT 

3. f[*r]5Rm(?) €t- 

4. Tg-[Tfq?]cn: l l■- 

5. vf 1 (?)- 

6 . ^[||*] 

The in.scription records that in the 3 ’ear Samvai 1516, 
corresponding to the Saka yem 1382, the . . . (:^) day of the brigM 
fortnight of Bhddrava, Monday, under the Hasta asterism, in 
the Hukla yoga and the Kaiiiava kurana . . .. , the Rathdm 
'uiahddhirdya Jodho, the son of rdya Rina Mala, caused the 
faldva to be consecrated and the BrtiskmMa to be erected 
for the sake of his mother Kodama De. The importance of 
the record is all in the mention of rava Jodho and of Kodania 
De, who, in contrast with the tradition current in Bikaner, is 
liere clearly and explicitly described as his mother. It is 
evidently from this Kodama De—the mother of rava Jodhd^ — ‘ 
that the tank, and hence the village, have derived their name. 
The information thus supplied by our inscription finds con- 
firmation in some of the oldest chronicles of Jodhpur. In MS. 
9 (h) of Descr. Gat., Sect, i, p>t. i, at p. 96, it is clearly stated 
that rava Jodho was born of a Bhatiyani mother, her name 
Kodama De, who was a daughter of rava Ranahga De of 
Piigaja. The same information is found in the Jodhpur chro- 
nicle known, as the Mudhiyara ri Khydta, Ranahga De is a 
well-known name in the chronicles of Jesalmer, Jodhpur, and 
Bikaner. He was contemporary with rava Cudo of Nagora, 
and died without male issue, his only heir Sado having been 
killed by Cudd's son Araka Mala. After Ranahga De’s death, 
the gadil of Pugala was usurped by Kelhana, a son of ravala 
Kehara of Jesalmer, and has ever since remained in the hands 
of his descendants, known after him as Kelhana Bhatls. 
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As regarels the circumstances under which the taldva, of 
Koclariiadesara came to be called after the mother of Jodhd, 
we can only make conjectures. The easiest explanation , which 
suggests itself and is less inconsistent with the local tradition, 
is that Kodama De must hawe immolated herself on the bank- 
of the taldva. We kno'w. from the chronicles, that the other 
wives of rava Rina Mala, as soon as they heard of their 
husband's assassination at Citora, burned themselves in a 
imique pyre at Sojhata. Some of the chronicles give their 
names ^ and amongst these there is not Kodama Be. Evideiitl}^, 
she was not at' Sojhata at the time. If we are allowed to 
make a conjecture, it is not .unreasonable to suppose that' she 
had gone to her paternal home in Pugala^ and w hilst there she 
heard of her husband's death, and w^eiit to the taldva, which 
now bears her name, and burned herself. Possibly, she heard 
the news on her tvay from or to Pugaia, wiien halting at 
Kodamadesara, and burned herself on the spot. Kodama- 
desara is just on the road from Pugaia to Mandora. Rava 
Jodhd must have visited the place soon afterwards, for the 
Mtidliiydra rl Kliyata and other elironicle.« say that it w-as at 
Kodamadesara that he performed the bdriyo or funeral cere- 
rnoiyy of the 12th day, after the death of liis father. As a 
matter of fact, Jodhd took refuge in the Tlia}i, after fleeing 
from Citora the night wdien Rina Mala Was assassinated, and 
stopped at Jagalu, Kodamadesara, and Kahuiii.*^ It w’as not on 
this occasion, hou'ever, that Jodhd caused the hiftmkimhJm to 
be set up in honour of his mother, at Kodamadesara, but only 


^ The names are recorded in the following duho: — 

'mj I 

II I W 

{Mudhiydra rl Khyata)» 

Cfr. also : — 

^ ^11 It 

{Amam Singhajl rd duha, Baratha Narahara Ddsa ra hahiya). 

■i Cfr. ■pC’JfWr^ I 

II ? II 

{Descr. Cat.., Sect, i, pfc. i,AfS. 19, p. 101&). 

And also : — 

1- ^ II II 


?rfsr ’ct's 


tw w 1 

?R?israi 15^ B II 


(Aniara Singhajl rd duka, Baratha Narahara Dasa ra hahiya). 
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many years afterwards, i,e. after he had redeemed Marwar from 
the usurpation of Citora, and even founded Jodhpur in Samvat 
1515 . 

My own explanation of the name Kodamadesara, however, 
is still more simple. The chronicles sajrthat rava Jodho, after 
liis escape from Citora, being unable to recover Mandora for 
the time, retired to Kahuni and resided there for 
months if not for years. Now^ Kahuni is only seven miles 
from Kodamadesara. It is not improbable that, while at 
Kahuni, Jodho thought of having the talma of Kodamadesara 
excavated or rather enlarged — for the depression is apparently 
a natural one — and having it named after his mother to per- 
petuate her memory. Whether the excavation was actually 
begun during Jodho’s stay at Kahuni, or only afterwards, we 
cannot say, but certain it is that the talava was inaugurated 
only in Samvat 1516 , as proved by the inscription. Thus the 
connection of Kodama Be with Kodamadesara would be only 
an idealistic one. The fact that Kodama Be was not amongst 
the satl% of Rina Mala, probably indicates that she had died a 
natural death some time before her husband’s assassination. 

]\Iuch more romantic, if not accurate, is the tradition 
concerning Kodama Be, which is current in Bikaner. This 
has, I think, originated from a confusion of the mother of 
Jodho wdth a daughter of Manika Rava, the Mohila ruler of 
Chapara. According to the Khyata^, Manika Rava had be- 
trothed his daughter to Sado, or Sadula, the only son of 
Ranahga Be, the Bhati rava of Pugaja. Ranahga Be had 
dissuaded his son from accepting the hand of the girl, because 
to go to marry at Chapara, he would have had to pass through 
the country of his enemies, the Rathdras, who from thei!* 
stronghold of Nagora were watching for the first opportunity to 
I’evenge an old feud they had with the Bhatls of Pugala. But 
Sado did not listen to his father’s advice, and went to Chapara . 
and married the girl. On his way back to Pugala, ho-wever, he 
was waylaid by Araka Mala, the son of Cudd, and in the 
struggle lost his life. The Mohila maid, whom he had just 
married and whom he w^as taking home with him, cut one of her 
arms and threw it in the middle of her husband’s pyre. Then 
she proceeded to Pugala, where she showed her face to her 
father- and mother-in-iaw as the custom requires, and cifter- 
wards immolated herself in the flames, to follow her spouse 
into the other world. This is the story, which evidently has 
nothing to do with our Kodama Be. Besides, the name of 
Sadd’s bride is not given in any of the chronicles and she is 
simply spoken of as 'Hhe Mohila maid.” It is probably this 
circumstance that has made possible for the Bikaneri tradition 
to identify the Mohila sail with Kodama Be, and blend the 
story of the latter with the story of the former, thereb}^ creat- 
ing the legend that Kodama Be was a daughter of T^Iohila 
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Manika Rava- who was married to kavara Sado of Pugala, and 
that she became sa£ on the spot %vhere her husband' was slain 
by Araka Mala. The taidva of Kodamadesara, according to- 
this legend, was dug from the proceeds of Kodama De's bangles, 
and named after her to perpetuate her memory. As regards the 
connection of Kodama De with rava Rina Mala, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Bikaneri legend indirectly admits it b}^ 
representing her as having been betrothed to Rina Mala before 
being married to Sado. Curiously enough, the later Bikaneri 
chronicles have lost any notion that the mother of Jodhd was 
a Bhatiyani Kodama De : the Khyata of Dayala Dasa, for 
instance, believes that Jodho was born of a Parihara Ham- 
samati.^ 

Thus Kodamadesara v^'as founded hj rava Jodho in Sam- 
vat 1516 Needless to say, the excavating of the tank and 
the founding of the village were simultaneous, and the reason 
is obvious to anybody who has any knowledge of the con- 
ditions of a village hi the desert, which cannot exist without a 
tank or well The fact that a great number of names of 
villages end in -sara, meaning ‘*tank’\ is significant enough. 
The village, as founded by rava Jodho, was undoubtedly much 
larger and more important than the present village is, and the 
place must have possessed some attractions, for all the chro- 
nicles agree in stating that when rava Jodho ’s son Viko came 
to colonize the JSgalu country, he first chose Kodamadesara 
as the best place to build a fort, and actually started building 
it and would have established his capital there, if it ivas not 
for the opposition raised against him by the Bhatis of Puga|a. 
It was only in consequence of this opposition, according to the 
chronicles, that rava Viko left Kodamadesara and went and 
built his fort on the spot where now' Bikaner is Whether the 
above account by the chronicles is accurate or not, it is diffi- 
cult to say, but the villagers of Kodamadesara still point to 
the visitor a long mound of earth running in tw'o perpendicular 
directions, to the north-east of the talava, and identify it with 
the remnants of rava Vik6^s fort. In fact, on the top of the 
elevation, there are in places some traces of a pakka Avail. 

The other three inscriptions, Avhich I have found at Koda- 
iiiadesara, are of little interest. The oldest of the three is 
incised on a marble devaU, preserved in the house of the Sadhu 
jagirdar of the place, it is dated Samvat 1529. the Mi day of 
the bright foriniglit of Mdglia, Monday, and records the death of 
a saha KapaJ?), son of saha Ruda(?), and his AA-ife the saB 
Ixatitiga De. An interesting particular in this inscription is 
that it giA^es the name of the village as Kodamadesara {Koda- 
viadesara rnadhye). The second inscription is on a red sand- 
stone devall near the mound of the old fort, and records the 


i Descr. Cat., Sect, i, pt. ii, MS. 1, p. 12305. 
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death of some Rajput, apparently R[a;tli6ra] Me[glia] Dasa, 
^dlieh took place in Samvat 1542, the lih day o) the bright 
fortnight of Bhddrava, Monday, He was likewise burnt with liis 
wife, a Guhilota, Lastly, the third inscription is on a yeliou- 
stone devall on the bank of the taldva, and records that in 
Samvat 1630, the VMh day of the dark fortivight of Bkddrava. 
Tuesday, the Sahgharava Jivo died and was burnt together with 
his faithful wife, the Rathori Rupayi. I give below the text- 
of this last inscription, which consists of otily 5 lines covering 
a space of 7" high by 8'' broad : — 

1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. ? %% 1- 

6 . 

IL Xala BA Kua. 

The locality of the Ndla rd hud, the w^ells of Naja is 
found about six miles west of Bikaner city, near the bifur- 
cating of the metalled road which leads to Kodamadesara arid 
Gajanera, and two miles south of the homonjonous village of 
Nala. I visited the place on December 27th, 1916, and took 
impressions of seven inscriptions whereof, six belonging to the 
Samvat Century 1600, and one to the Sain vat Century 1700. 

The places of interest on the spot are four, to wit : the 
group of the shrines, the two wells, and the site of the old talEva. 
The shrines comprise different buildings surrounded hj a w^aii 
enclosure ; the most noteworth}^ are two : a temple of Pars- 
vanatha, and a small shrine of Daduji. Both are comparative! y 
recent constructions in red sand-stone, probably erected to- 
wards the end of the Samvat Century 1700. The temple of 
Parsvanatha has a marble image, at the foot of which there is 
an inscription of two lines so incorrect and so badly engrave<l 
that I have been able to read only a few aksaras in the begin- 
ning, containing the date : — 

® 

The shrine of Daduji contains nothing of interest. At its 
side there is a chattri in red sand-stone, but all covered with 
plaster. It is also dedicated to Daduji and covers, I was told, 
the foot-prints of the saint. In front of the temple of ParSva- 
nafcha there are two devalU in yellow Jesalmeri stone : one of 
the two represents a horseman and a sati and contains an 
inscription dated Samvat 1603 referring to Bhati Gopala Dasa 
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Bliaiildasota. The inscription is fragmentary, as the stone is 
broken Just under the third line. It reads as^foilows. 

2 . 

3 . ^ 

4 

A -short distance from the same temple, near the wall 
enclosiirej there stands a Jclrtistamhlia formed of a plain block 
of red sand-stone, without any mouldings of any kind. It 
bears an inscription dated Samvat 1681, the Uvelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha{T), and recording that on that day, 
under the victorious reign of maharaja Sura Singha, the conse- 
cration took place of a chattrl (?) made by the sutradhdra Dedo 
Nihavata (?). The hirtistrmihha has been evidently removed 
from its original place, for there is no chattrl near it to-day. 
The inscription consists of 15 lines, covering a space of 12'^ 
high by 6|'' broad : — 

1. II II lO 

2. II ii 

3. II %f^g- 

4. [|l] II 

5. [lljcTT?: 

6- [mO (?) w {?)- 

7. <?) htS- gifq# ^?3ilT f3- 

8. [?i] ^rtJTq'TWs; ^ 

9. ^Jrf9R?i=^ ^ \’= I 

10- (?) Wq^srTf% ^>31 

11. JT'^RTsrrfw I 

12. W JT'g'RTWT 

13. ftfw f%sr5T?E:T[^] 

14. [?;] «Pt[«rT?]^ar i|^ (?) ?r- 

16. [fa]^[cT* II ] g#>T[wgl n 


I Expressed by a symbol. 
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The two wells are situated side by side, and each of them 
has a klrtistambha near by, bearmg an inscription referring to the 
digging of the well The Jciriistambha of the older well is in yellow 
Jesalmeri stone, with ordinary carvings on the four faces* The 
figures are : Ganesa facing the west, the Mataji facing the north, 
the Sun facing the southland a figure without characteristic 
emblems facing the east. The inscription is under the figure of 
GaneSa and consists of 18 lines, covering a space of 19'"' high 
by *91" broad. It is very badly preserved and in great part 
completely illegible. From the portion of the inscription that 
has been preserved, it appears that the well in question was 
dug during the reign of raja Raya Siiigha, and inaugurated the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Phalguna, of the year Samvat 
1650 (?). T give below the portion of the inscription, which 
I have been able to read or reconstruct ; — 


1. 

II ^ ‘ 11 ^w«T[5r] 

sf*?: li 


2. 

sFrraC?) 


3. 





4=. 

ar?iT a['Tv[«f - - ■ 

- ]fcr ^i5r[ - - 

•] 

5. 

ssqerl 



6* 





7. 




8. 




9. 




10. 




11. 




.[fcT- ] 

12. 

^ 1 1 

’sfl 

- 

13. 

w[*rT%«rT]5i' 1 ^ f 

JTfTJLtWT 

- 

14. 

? ] nfTt:ra^?:r5rr[w] • 

• . 

15. 




16. 




17. 

fiT[sr]fef^ «TfjF[?T] 


18. 

- - 1 ftir * 1 II 

11 



I Expressed by a symbol. 


" For 
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On the other side of the same well, there is a double 
compound cJiaitrt of the usual quadrangular form, i.e. with two 
cupolas resting on six pillars, but it has neither devalm nor 
inscriptions whatever. 

The IdrUsta/rrddm of the second well is in red sand-stone 
and has no iiioiildings of any kind, except for the apex, which 
is roughly carved in the shape of a lotus. The inscription is 
engraved in huge and deep characters on the eastern face of 
the stone. It consists of 24 lines of wxdtmg, covering a space 
of 29|-" high by — 10|-" broad. It records that the well in 

question was dug by Indra Bliana, the son of Gopala, and his 
tw’o wives — a Sakhali and a Rupavata — at the total expense 
of Rs. (?) 9,001 and inaugurated the Stk day of the bright fort- 
night of Jaistha, of the year Samvat 1756. The tribe of Indra 
Bhana is not specified, but from a rsaii-iiiscriptioii referrmg 
to him, in the village of Nala (see below) , we know that he 
'was a Vaghora and died in Samvat 1762. Again, from a list 
of the jdglrs of Bikaner, contained hi MS. No. 13, of Descr. Cat. 
of Bar. and Hist. MSS.^ Sect, i, pt. ii, p. 17h, we derive the 
iiiforiiiation that he "was the holder of a jdglr which com- 
prehended Nala, Devarajasara, Guslisara, Uiiava, Dliiradeyani, 
and Deho. The Vaglioras are a branch of the Sonigara Calui- 
vanas, and to this day the jdglr of Nala is held by them. The 
inscription is given below 

1. ' II 

2. J ^ffcTT- 

8. mm ww (?) 

4. ?Tt 

5. TT I ^51 5ft:- 

6. 

7. I ^ 

8. 1^*1 Vsi trl=flJTT% TT- 

9. I ggssi- 

10. w ' 

11. w. ^ I 

i Understand 9,000; the 1 is often added to round figures simply for 
the sake of good luck. 

5 For j (P) 

The original seems to read ( ? p 
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12. ^iTsrt: ^[."] it r« 8® % Wil 

13 . 

14 . fqcTT I Hia ^T?;%- 

15. sft cfarij^ 

16 . ?- 

17. tr%- 

18. JST [ *1 WTcT ^ gct- 

19 . w Tiw> ferwJTt' w(?k>jft' ^ 5 !:- 

20. ^ ^?nr’tr friJra u i ii 

21. t»o^ 'StTjfi' *TT ^q-^- 

22. %¥r fcqcf 

23. an II * c 

On the site of the old f/dma, whieh lunvailays is ,-4‘|>ju;a4ed 
from the modem iaidva by the metalled road leadiiij:^ tt> Clajaiiera^ 
and Kodaniadesara. ihere is a eliaUrt of tiie usual (fujulraijuulin' 
style, without any inserription, and a. kiriu^fiimhhff near by. 
The Mrlisiamhlm consists of a plaiii block of red sand-stcaic. 
and has no mouldings of any kind, dlio insei’ipt ion. is oii the 
eastern face of the stone, and consists of 7 Hues covering a 
space of 8 high by ■10-|f'' broad. The. characters art‘ nuieli 
effaced', especially in the centre, and in places illegible. *’jhe 
object of the inscription is to record that the iitfUni w as (aiused 

to be dug by \ the son of Rhma,., and inaugurated fhe 

.^eco}id{.^) day of the dmdc fortnight of VaisdMui of the year 
Samvai 1050 : — 

1. ? ] q-JT^ l«T'?I?]lTr- 

2. % if«*rir[#] [ferPa] 

3. f(?)rfi% ^sr5{;r[HT*i'W]'^ 

4 . — ?HF 

5. WT ^cT awra •iifir[jsT] 

6. TTWTgi (sic) ik 

7. *ira9raH«^ . 


1 The entire name.. is.. illegible,, but probably wan eitlier NSrSina or 
Pancaina, as the two teriAinal syllables Sym can bo still road distinctly. 
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Of no particular interest is a small devaU walled in' tlie 
interior of a iiiclie, wliicii is found near tlie brim of tlie present 
taldva. It is in ^rellow Jesalnieri stone and represents a woman 
witli. a cliild in her arms, evidently a niotlier who became safi 
•after her son. The date is Sam vat 1717. 

IVIore interesting are two other devalzs which are found a 
little distance from the wells, to the north. Both are in yellovr 
Jesalnieri stone and stand over a raised square platform. The 
older of the two represents a horseman with three satis ^ and has 
an inscription of 11 lines, covering a space of 11" high by 8 1" 
broad, and recording that Dhanno, a Caiiuana of the Vaghora 
gotra, passed from this ivorld in the year Samvat 1654, the 
twelfth day of the hright fortnight of Pcmsa, and his three wives 
became saMs after him. The other inscription consists of 
5 lines, covering a space of about 3.|" high by 14-|" broad, and 
records that Hasa, the Jetuhga wife of Bhoja E,.aja of the 
Vaghora gotra, immolated herself on the p,yre of her dead 
husband, the ninth day of the hright fortnight of Plmlguna, of the 
yean Smmat 1667. 

12. Nala. 

About 2 miles almost due north of the 'wells, is the village 
of Na}a. Here the most characteristic feature of the place, 
]iliysical]y, is formed by seven or eight taims, or small tanks, 
scattered around the village, which with the thorny shrubs and 
trees clustered on their banks, make a pleasant variation from 
the monotony of the desolate wdlderness of that part of the 
comitry. One of these talms, which is known under the name 
of Kesolm, has on its bank a khrtisimnhha in red sand-stone 
bearing an inscription of 6 lines, covering a space of high. 

7|" broad. The date of the inscription is not entirely 
legible, but there can be no doubt that the record belongs to 
the Sainvat Century 1700. The object of the hirtistmnbha'is 
to record that the tank in question was caused to be made hy 
the Parihara Kesava — whence the name of Kesolai, which is 
perpetuated to this day. 

1. II ^«fcr 

8 . 

4 . ^ 

5 . H^iar [ii]%[’®]t [ij]^ 

6. «mr«j[crHll] II 

• Of' the .other .few recent inscriptions wMch are. found hi' or 
around the village, there is 'Only one w^Mch. is.wvorth noticing. 
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This is an inscription of 7 lines, covtM’inu' a. spae<^ of S'' x 11". 
incised on the right jamb of a. gateway h\atling I he lioiisr of 
the Wigliora jagirdar of the p{atM\ Ihe gat(‘\\ay i^- in red 
saiul-stone. The inscndptioii is sunuomde(i by tin* fnhu of a 
feinalehs hand carved in the stone a,nd rc'cords that in the yeas* 
Snmvid 1,702, ike ninth day of the dark forinighf of Jvtha Sunday, 
Mighora IiKlra Ehana went to heaven and his w iie, th<‘ Sakhali 
Amrita i)e, became sain after liinn H will In' noticed that' these 
names are the same as those mentioned in the inscription neai' 
the second well, which is dated ^ainvat IToti (see abm e). 

1. & =!^g3^«rT3[ sfJT I 

2. ^ ftTcft 

3. II ? d ^ 

4. II W>a|f s- 

5. n 

6. II ^wiTcT 1 

7. II — ]t;w? II 


APPENDIX. 

(h31MJ5,WORATIVE SONGS OF THK .EAKOT iJOLKRS OF IhKANI^E 

It is no exaggeration to say that tiie ohl poetry by tlu^ 
bards of the Rajputs must bo given a very prominen! place 
amongst the sources of i n forma thm for the mediaexal history 
of Rajpntana. /This will seem a parailox 1o auyhod\ u ho has 
come into touch with, the modern hards and has heaj’d or r<‘a(l 
anything of their compositions. Iti fa<a-, geni'rally spc^aking, 
there is probably no bardic Htcraturi^ in any part of the worhl. 
in which truth is so masked by fictioji or so ilishgurtMl by 
hyperboles, as in the bardic literature oC Ibijputana. in the 
magniloquent strains of a Caraiia, evetything takes a g'gaiitic 
form, as if he was seeing the world through a niagnifyirig; glass ; 
every skirmish becomes a Mahabiiarata,, ctTry ha.mh*ta 

Lanka, every warrior a giant who with ins arms ufdiolds the 
sky. .But, if one allows for these exagger'alious. a-nd riM bices 
1 kings to their .natural and at the sanu^ tiau* ih^makss the 
facts of all the fiction with which tiicy an* (*oa ted, the kernel 
of truth can still be seen lurking inside. 

There is, of course, a distinction to be made bct-wocu 
poems and poems* It is obvious that to ha\ e a real historical! 
value, a poem must be genuine, i.e. must be couiemporary 
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wltii the personage it is intended to celebrate, or the event it is 
intended to record. Posthumous poems are always more or 
less open to suspicion, and even when written in a sober and 
apparently impartial tone, the 3 r can never be expected to be 
so aecorate as they would be if thex^ had been written during 
the time with which tliej^ are concerned. Fortunately, coii- 
tenii>orary poems are not scanty in the bardic literature of 
Raj pii tana, thanks to the warm encouragement and liberal 
support which, the Rajput chiefs had been giving to their 
bards, the Oaranas, since the ver,v beginning of the Old West- 
ern Rajasthani period. Everv Carana who ‘"ate the salt’ ^ of 
a Rajput Chief, was naturally bound to retribiite his master 
and patron b}^ composing poems in his honour, and immor- 
talizing with his rhjnne the record of his master’s feats of arms, 
courage, iiberalit\g etc. All the noteworthy events in the life 
of the Chief v'ere preserved to memory in the verses of tlie 
Cararia, and the Chief hod hardh^ sheathed his sword after an 
encounter with his enemies, that the Carana v'as ready to 
V'eicome him with a song commemorating his bi.’avei\y. These 
songs, composed immediateh^ after the event w^hich they are 
intended to record, if seen in a true light allowing for all the 
usual exaggerations and the partiality of the Poet, .are nothing 
short of real historical documents. 

The particular class of bardic poems mentioned above, 
is generall\^ known hy the Caranas under the name of sdicka 
n kaviid^ which literally means ‘"testimonial poetry.” This 
is ill the form of small songs, which are found abundantly 
interspersed in the Khydtas or prose chronicles, where the.v 
are quoted as a kind of proof of the facts narrated. Often, 
especially when referring to the earliest period in the genealog,y 
of a Rajput family, these testimonial,” or commemorative” 
songs are onlj^ later forgeries, but in such a case they are easil,v 
I'ecognizabic. If the bardic literature of Rajpntana had been 
preserved to us in its entireUg we would nowadays possess in 
the sdkha ri kavita a continuous chain of evidence embracing a 
period going from about the thirteenth centiiiyy A.D. doi\Mi to 
the present time. Unfortunately, the greatest part of this vast 
literature is lost. But even the small part of it that has 
survived, is considerable, and when the scattered fragments are 
collected and put together, the^^ will constitute a source of 
information of primary importance, which any inquirer into 
the liistoiy of the Rajputs must necessarily take into account. 

The small selection of commemorative songs w'hich I 
]nib.]is]i below, will give some idea of the nature of this pecu- 
liar kitid of literary compositiouKS, and the help ^s^b.ic]\ the 
liistorian can expect from them. The^^ are all songs referring 
to the early Iiistory of Bikaner, from the time of rava Viko, the 
founder of Bikaner {Sam vat 1545), down to the time of raja 
Raya Singha, the illustrious general who served under Akbar. 
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They eover, though uofc entirely, a period of ih e giMierai ions. 
Before ])roc{ucmg"the songs, I must, however, prennse a few 
words in ex])la.naIiion of the meta*e in win’eh they art^ eonpHtsed 
and the language in wTiieh they are oouelual 

( \u m nemo rati ve songs, partaking, as they mow or less do, 
of the nature of extem]K3ra neons eompositions, ar<‘ !ua*(*ssarily 
short. The luctrcs most cominoidy preferrcHl by i he (h ra.nas 
for their eominemoratXe songs, are (wo: the f/JZ-a, and {h<‘ 
chiippaya kavllki. Of these, the latter is welt known from tlie 
Hindi pootiy and does not call for aiiy partieular idiention 
hero. .But the (jita.', being a metrical ccunposition pcHuiliario 
Dihgala, deserves some words of explanation. It lionsisis of font' 
stanzas^ of four lines each, but as the number (h the instants in 
each line can vary from a niaximnni of 23 to a. minimum of 14, 
there are different varieties of glkm. whicli the prosod ists have 
carefuliy described and designed with particular names. The 
most common fomi of glia is that known under tlu^ name of 
vhoto sauiora. In it, eacli stanza consists of four .lines, of w hieli 
tlie first and third nuniberirig lb instants, and the se(*end and 
fourth If). The first lino in the lirst stanza. how(‘ve!\ forms a,n 
exi'.eptiou in tliat it has 18 iustants instead of It). 'Vho soi-nud 
and foirrlh lines in each stanza ;r!i\iue together. 1Mu‘ t.dlua’ 
varieties of which most freqiuadly (Haair, ar<‘ : the ,'<apf(n- 
H/aroAlm ^'^acajlurrd, and the vrufd san ora. The sapankharo is 
not 7’egulated l)y the number of pi’osodic instants, but< only 
hy the numher of syllables. All lines in a glia must havc^ the 
rcmstf.gal, i.o. the tirst and last woni in (‘ach line must- begin 
w'ith the same letter. 

As regards art in the glia form of songs, thei’e is an in- 
terestiug particular to be iioteil. It is this: tlu\t the four stan- 
zas wdiich form the gita, contain all the sa.me idea or thought, 
but expressed in a different form and wdth ditferiait w ords. j i is 
generally a similitude, wMcli is first expressed lu the first stanza-, 
ami tlien I'epeated in the three other stanzas in a sligiiti\^ dif» 
f(u‘ent form.'^ It foIloW’S that the circle of ineaning or of <'ontents 
in a- glM is al^vays a very narrow one. It is only ont^ single 
fact or particular that a glia generally rec^ords. like the captiu'e 
of a stronghold, the defeating of an enemy, the gloiious death 
of a hero in battle^ the gift of a village t() a hard, and so on. 
The subject is rarely described directly : it is gener’ally described 


1 In particular cases, the number of tin* .stanzas may be only anU 
in other cases it may also exceed 4, but the stanctard form ‘vv/c. has 
always 4 .stanms. 

^ The late Kavir§jS Asiyd Mumri DiTmi of Jo<lhpur, in his famous 
work, the Jasamnta J mo Bhfisana (4odh|>u]‘, Haimatt 15)04 , pp. 1425), 
calls attention to this particular ‘foatnro of the gka Form of .nihgala 
j)oetry, and comparing it with the different rtf zb or manners of diction, of 
the Sanskrit rhetorieians— the PancaU, the Oaudl, the etc.—, 

suggests that it should he called the Marmn rltif 
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indirectly iir a figurative way, Eor instance, a bard who- 
wanted to celebrate Ra^^a Singha’s liberality and the great 
number of elephants he gave away to the Caranas, pictured 
liidra as full of anxiety for his elephant Airavata, lest Raya 
Sifigha should take it awaj^ from him and give it to som,e 
Carana. Another bard, who composed on the same subject, 
represented the many elephants given away by Raya Sihgha 
as throvving up with their trunks the dust of infamy over the 
heads of misers. A third one depicted the same elephants as a 
congregation of clouds pouring down rain and inundating the 
earth to drown the less generous chiefs. In some gitao^ the 
subject is described in a plain and simple vv'a^y without figures, 
but such (jitas, though they may be more helpful to the histo- 
rian, ai^e considered as very poor compositions by the rhetorician. 
Lastly, instead of repeating the same simile or figure in all the 
four stanzas, the bard often prefers to form a complex similitude 
and develop it gradually in the four stanzas, in which case each 
stanza has a separate contents of its own, difl;erent from the 
contents of the other stanzas. To give an illustration, suppose 
the bard wants to commemorate a- battle and lias chosen for 
it the similitude of a. rain storm. In the first stanza he will 
liegin by describing the gathering of the clouds, in the form of 
tlie two opposite armies, and the darkening of the sun by the 
dust raised l)v the marching of the elephants, horses, and men. 
In the second, he will represent the roaring of the elephants 
and the beating of the drums as the thundering, and the 
flashing of the naked swords as the lightning. In the third, 
he will depict the discharge of arrows, bullets, and balls, as a 
clowripoiu: of rain and bail. ; and in the fourth he will probably 
conclude liis similitude by saying that the earth, fecundated 
b}' t lie rain, produced the harvest of victoi\y . 

Tlie Gomnieinorative songs given below were composed at 
different times during the tivo last decades of the fifteenth 
century, and the six or seven first decades of the sixteenth 
cientur}^ A. I). Therefore, they -were ' composed in Old Dingala. 
I have explained elsewhere ^ the meaning of the term Dingala, 
and have also 3,^emarked that, analogously to the division of the 
common vernacular into Old Western Rajasthani and Maravar! 
(or fhijarati), Dingala may be also divided into tAvo stages, 
Avhieli i hnrv^e named OM Dingala and Later Bihgakiy respectively. 
Tlie term of sejiaration between the tAA^o stages, may be ap- 
proximately fixed towards the close of the sixteenth century 
A.T). The existence of an Old Dingala stage is ignored by the 
bards, ulio for centuries have been doing all their best to 
uioderiuze tlie form of any Old Dmgala work AAdiich they have 
preservt‘<l. tlioreby eliminating from it all those phonetical and 
morphological peculiarities , which form the most striking 

J Joiirn. As. Soc. of Beng,\ Vo], X, No. 10, 1914, pp. 375-77. 
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difference between Old and Later Dinunja. OncM.>i‘ anil 

certainly the evident of all, is tlu^ liiaiiis in iha voealir 

groups m, m, whicli is preserved in Old iffhgala. nuieii as li, is 
in Old Western Rajasthany wiier^ in Laid* Oingala. tin' iwo 
groups are contracted into e, o. Another ixenliardy of i1h‘ Old 
Bihgala is the preservation of the original / in llu' lenninariiai 
of tile in strinnental and locative singula r, a ?i( I of tlu' eimjufudive 
participle. It is obvious that no serious atlenpit at- i'ritieaily 
editing an Old Dihgala text can be made, unh'ss the (‘ditor iiivt 
of all proposes to himself the task of rest i tiding int<i ihei?' 
original archaic forin all those words w hich iuivc‘ been nuHlern-- 
ized by the later bards and amanuenses. This is \\ hat ! ha\a^ 
tried to do in the songs given beloiv. unmindful of the caitieism 
which, the bards of Rajputana will raise against me. for daring 
to violate what they regard as the traditional and cuneet' form 
of their language. 

The first song which is given below, is in iionour of ra\-a 
Vikb, ami conimeinonites bis rescue of Pfigala and NddusaJa- 
pura, two Bhati forts, from the hands of tlu‘ Muhammmlans 
w.ho had captured them. \Tk6 is compartMl to Krsna, uho 
lifting the mount (lovardhana on one liugiu*. tin* 

{/b7>Is from the immense deluge of rain, which Imh’a had stall 
to test his divinity. In tlie saint' way, says tin' Potd, \Tkd 
sheltered Pilgala and Ymusala jHirii. hut his ad ion ivas much 
more praiseworthy than that of Krsna, heta.uist' the hutes’ 
fi ted iiis own people, vvhereas Vikd heneliied petiple w ho 
strangers ^to, him. 

So far the Poet. We now must ivy to inlt*grale tlu' in- 
formation supplied liim, and fintl out on wliich occasion 
rava Viko liberated Pugaia and VTwasa from tin' hands 

of the Muhammadans. Pugala, at the time of Vikd. was in tin' 
hands of Sekhd, a son of Verasala Caeavaia, ilie iiliatT foundt'r 
of Vcrasalapura. From the Kltyata- of iduliandla Xcna S\, 
knoiv that Sekhd had three brothers : daga ^lahr, Joghita. 
and Tiloka 8l. Jaga Mala had inherited ^M ilmana Vahana and, a- 
portion of the territory of Verasalapiira ; Jogaita Keharora and 
the remaining portion of Verasalapiira ; and Tiioka Si— though 
Nena Si does not state it— had proliably inherit('<l .Marota. 
Rava Sekhd is well known from tlio .Bikaner chronicles, and his 
relations with rava Vikd form the subject of dtflVrmit aut'c- 
dotes. The Khyaia of Dayaja Dasa — a very riHaait (dirouicb* 
of Bikaner, which is locally considered as the best, souri'c tl 
information for the old history of the State — stall's t fiat Sekhd, 
wTio was a great robber, wdien returning one day with Ixnity 
from the neighbourhood of Multan, was ovcaiaken bv' 
of the Multan garrison and made a. prisoner. Thmvupon, 
continues the chronicle, Seklid’s wife ivent to Karauljl— tiu' 
well-lmown deified Carani, who is considered as the tutelar deity 
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of Bikaaier— ^ and promised that her daughter should iiiarrY 
Vikdj if Sekho w ere liberated. Karaniji granted the pra 3 ’er, and 
Hying off to ■Multan, brought Sekho, who, though iin willingly, 
bestowed his daughter on rava Viko. Incorrect and absurd as 
the above account is, it is not the less interesting as showing the 
tendencj?’ prevalent in these later times, to attribute everything 
that happened in Bikaner since the da^^s of rava Viko, and 
even before, to the influence of Karaniji. For this tendency, 
which is much detrimental to the merits of the princes who 
with their swords conquered the countiw^ and maintained it 
in their hands, it is the Caranas who are the only respoii- 
'Sible. 

Much more creditable to rava Viko on one side, and more 
conformable with common reason and with the meaning of 
our song on the other, is a version of the same fact, contained 
in an anonymous poem in GJumdas in honour of rava Jeta Si. 
All old manuscript of this poem is extant in the Darbar 
Library in the Fort of Bikaner, and it has been described in 
Descriptive Oaialogite of Bardic and Historkal Mufiuscripts, 
Section ii, part i, under No. 2 (a). Though the subject of the 
Ckmidas> is principall}^ formed b\" a description of the exploits 
of rava Jeta Si, 3 ''et the poem contains also an intioductory 
pai’t, in which, an account is given of the predecessors o[ Jeta Si 
from Safakho down to Jcda SFs father Luna Karana. It is 
here that, in the part devoted to rava Viko, we find, the 
following trustworthy aceoimt of the particular event with 
which we are concerned. Rava Sekho was a thorn in the ribs 
of the Langahs, therefore thev^ conjured to capture him with 
the help of Sekho’s own brothers Tilho, i.e, Tiloka Si, and 
JagaMala. Apparently, it was the two latter who made Sekho 
a prisoner and delivered him into the hands of tlie Langahs. 
Captured Sekho, Tilho with the assistance of his Muhammadan 
allies marched on Pugala and took it. But their success w-as 
only a momentary one, for Viko was not slow in gathering his 
army and falling upon the Langahs and their Bhati allies. 
The enemy forces were dispersed, Mumana and Marota were 
expugnated, the Langahs were pursued back into their own 
terj?itory, and Sekho was liberated from their hands, Appa- 
rentty Jogo, i.e. tlogaita, the third brother of Sekho, had also 
a part in the coalition and w^as defeatecHvith the others. It 
was after this victory, concludes the Poet, that Viko \vent to 
Pugaja in the garb of a bridegroom and mar,ried the .daughter 
of Sekho. 

Tlie name of the Poet is given as Co hatha, a Baiatha 
Ccxrana who notoriously lived under Viko. The text of the 
glta, which follows below, is derived from a manuscript in the 
Darbar Library in the Fort. 'of Bikaner. The MS. was written 
between Sain vat 1615 and 1634, and has been described in 
Descr. Cat, etc., Sect, ii, pt. i, Under No. 15 (g). 
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wtZT JI?S Hagt% 1 

^TOs: ® Hijf ® 

wx^ sr^r?^ II II 

5Tf^^ ^ HJIIT siff? I 

® ^ mnfK 

tii% f^pr^r ii » 

^qft qtfq fwtr ^t^s[ 

qiTfqq5;j‘r i 

3:’P[%qT qlqf?: 

T|«^ q3[ q5T«^iq ’ 8 ^ 11 

■5Eri^^ ^ cf? ^ ^rfii ® qjffTJTT 

siftsr fq 5:Tf©q ssf^iT?; i 

qx 'g-qqR qq5^a*T 

qiq«f SIJTS qfc? ^qJTT^C B 8 II 

1. Praise Viko, for lu'i ])t,\»te(ds feve!il t^lie bi,i4 sirutiuliokls 
ill tile Jmasdictioii of the [other] big mms. What an extra- 
ordinary feat doest thou, 0 Krsna. deenn (hine of preserving t hy 
ow ji Ookala ? 

2. It is because the Kamandha ja ^ * [aeinally] ehai na I a \sxVy 
the clouds [of the enemies] that [so] many mona-rclis prais<‘ tluit 
moiiarcln [Whereas] thou [contentedst llix'Self villi simply | 
keeping over thyself, on one lingeix tlie mount [Govardhana], 
v’liilst the hail continiied to fall O Goviudad^^ 

2. Foivhaxdng [siniply] made a shelt=c‘r of Ifiai nu>unt 
over the goph, the heart of the Adivaraha n^joicetli [so muchj. 
[But] Vikd [did much more, in that he] n^scued the capuu*e<l 
Pilgala and Vm^asalapiira. 

4, Bes to vdiig an unprecedented boon, and displaying an 

■ .1 , To- avoid overcrowding notes, I shnll henceforth leuvo ninneic 

tione<l cases in which the -MSS, write for and for 

* -qf . «°qt. - s 

^ 10 . 

1 1 An epithet of the ESthoras. 

Notice how the Poet uses a different name for Krsna, in eacli of 
the first three stanzas. 
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extra..ordiiiar 3 " energy, [Viko] saved kotli the strongholds, 
repelling the Muhammadans. [It is only] the good and superior 
folk who benefit strangers ; [whereas] the common folk benefit 
[only] their own. 

The song that follows, is also in honour of rava Viko, and 
celebrates the resistance offered by hiiii to a pow^erful coalition 
which was formed against him by rava Satala of Jodhpur, 
ravala Dei Dasa of Jesalmer, rava Sekho of Pugala, and the 
Khan of Nagora. This event is not even mentioned in the 
KhydM of Dayala "Dasa, but is described in other older works, 
like the GJiandas of rava Jeta Si mentioned above, and the Khyata 
of MS. 30, of Bescr. Cat. of. Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect, i, pt. ii. 
It seems that the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jesalmer, together 
with the Khan of Nagora, made a coalition against Viko and 
invaded his territory. The date is not given in any of the 
Avorks mentioned above, but we can safely circumscribe it 
bet V cm 8am vat 1545 — the year of the accession of rava 
8a tall and of the founding of Bikanex — , and Samvat 1548, 
— the veil oi the battle of Kosano, in which Satala lost his life, 
ippaienlh riix'a Sekho of Piigala was on willing to fight against 
Ills ^onaii IaA\', but was forced to do so b}^ the ravaia of 
Jesaluiei'. to whom Piigala was in a state of more or less nomi- 
nal subordination in those times. Whatever niomentary success 
the four allies may have scored on rava \hk6 at first, certain 
it is tliat they were unable to reduce him, and at last were 
forced to withdraw with scorn, '‘Mnbbing their ha as the 
author of tlie Jcda Si rd Chanda- says.^ It is significant that 
most of the Jodhpur chronicles are absolutely silent about the 
adventure.. 

In the song, the four enemies are compared to four ele- 
lihants, that come into the forest of Jagalu to graze. But 
liere tliey find Viko, a terrible lion, who confronts them roaring 
liis throat. Frightened, they turn back, relishing instead of 
grass, the points of the arrows of their powerful foe. 

The song is anon.ymGiis, The manuscripts, in \vhich it has 
been preserved, are .the folio.wing: A = I>escf,. Gad. of Bar. and 
Hist. 'MSS., Sect, i, pt. ii, No., 30, p. lln-5; Ditto, Sect, ii, , 
pt. i, No, 21, p. 666. 

® If?: ® ft's?: 

^ ■^srr ® 

WT?:® "g??! ’ 11 \ II 


'l' AB 


’ wft WT fM’srnc?: '?m jm. ok., i 85 . 
2 AB SB If®. 
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^^?3r t^jf fi?srT5E:f 

'sffw 5Q^5: ^f?; WT5r 1 

sBfrJcfflf^rrsrf ‘ 

T^Ts II II 

35^® ® 

t® W 3 H^ f^'q-gr ^ I 

^ g?fft w 

'srsi * n ^ ii 

II 8 II 

^f?; '^rfqr qwE sf^-HTS'cr 

WE^t f^5EE 5T wift: I 

Itret JTT^® f?i2T® ''* ■gi# 

■gn; fqr ** ^»r f ifq^r ** f^srrti; n 4 ii 

1. [Over his] enemies, [whoj eonjiirin^ii: together | lire I 
come upon him| Avifcli one miiuh Vhko [like n lion] raised Ihlsj 
terrible paw. [For] near had come the lmge( 0 bodies ( ?) [ot'| 
four elephants to graze in the forest [of liikaner|, 

2. Single-handed was Ahko, ami four were the elephants, 
[and yet] the enemy host could not restrain [him]. I to faced 
the roaring elephants'^^ in the forest, rattling his throat [in 
anger]. 

3. To overthrow his foes, Vikb, the single-handed mon- 
arch, made his heart firm. And the four elephants, who Imd 
come upon the den of the lion, threw up their trunks v lHi a 
roar. 
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4. [Powerful enemies they were], like Satala, Becio,^ 
Sikliara.,;^ and the Barbarian [of .Nagdra], the mighty .arcliinan, 
[But] the lion Viko in the middle of the [four]” elephants, 
prepares hiinself to fight, expanding his mouth. 

5. With force, the son of Jodhd cannot be reduced, and 
his enemies never fight [him] a second time. After relishing 
the arrows [of Viko], as if it were the grass of the forest, the 
four elephants withdrew. 

We now come to Viko’s son and successor, ra va Luna 
Karana, whose rule, according to the current tradition, ex- 
tended from the year Sanivat 1561 to Sainvat 1583. One of 
his most daring enterprises was an incursion he made into the 
territorA" of J esalmer, venturing with his horses till under the 
walls of that inaccessible stronghold. The following song, 
which is a chappaya kaviUa^ mentions the most important 
exploits of Luna' Karana. The kavitta is by Goro, a poet — 
probably a Carana — w'ho seems to have been contemporary 
with l)oth rava Liiini- Kirrana and his son and successor, rava 
f'leta >Si Judging from tlie pessimistic remark with Axdiich tlie 
song closes, it seems that' it must have been composed soon 
jtfter LiTna Ivarana's death, in Sanivat 1583. 

Tlie text of the song is derived from MS. 15 (p. 72a); of 
Descr. CaL of Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect. ii,.pt, i, 'a manuscript 
written between Sam vat 1615 and 1634. 
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i. \Wtb, jMuhamad Khan he fought, and turned back the 
eities of Sind : then lie crushed the stronghold of Jesaimer. as 


i For Dei Dasa, For Sekho. 
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everybody knows ; tllen/lm^^cllillg llainsi' afu! lliinsa'ra, 

be conqriorccl the country as far as Sa-ni'-^o. |(Soe!j inonatvb- 
aj;o paying him tribute, and everybody is singing his praise. 
Sayetl) Ciord : in, the feud of Viranm, Lilna fvarana. assmiljlrd; 
a‘ niauerous anny of his kinsnien, and strove io his hesi 
[Hut] the decrees of Fate cannot be cancel kal. 

The death of Liiiui Ivara-na, which we have found vaguely 
alluded to in the kamtta above, is conuneiuo]‘ate<l in anotlua' 
song, also in the cJiappaya kavitta metre. Lflna Kai'ana died n, 
glorious death on the battlefield of Bhosi, where he was met !>\ 
the joint forces of the Ravala of tlesalmer and the Xavab of 
Sincl Though abandoned by a great tiumber of Ids vassal, >, 
wbo treacherously stood aside or cownrdly tied, the son. of 
Vlko resolved to die on the field as is the iliity of t^very good 
Rajput. The song pays a |)artiGtilar tribute to the loyalty* of 
Rjijadhara, a brother of Lima Karana, wlio preferred in die 
with the latter, rather than abaiidon lum and save himself. 

The song is by the same poet (lord and is etmipostni In 
Jhngala. I li'ave derived the text from i-he same AhS. Id ( p. 
72(T-6) of Descr. Oat, of Bar, and II wl, .l/d7sh Hivd'i. ii, pi. i. 
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L He who can [bear the ignominy of] withdrawing, let 
him •\’^dth.draw ; , lie who will remain, let him be my companion. 
So long as I have breath in my hnman frame, I will not surren- 
der my elephant. Ravana gave Lanka to Rama, [but he gave it] 
together .with [his own] heads. the duty of the Rajput 
is this, nor [is there foidiim] aiiything [like], commerce or agri- 
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27 As is well known, Bavana had ten heads. 
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eiiiture/’ [With this determination] — sa-yc'l h (hn’n — rava LiTna, 
Karainx, the son of Viln:anm,Oiu^ this earth to ilu^saac- 

tiurry’ of the sword, and acquired riaiown in tiu' world, a.nd 
fought a [ oiemorablo] battle orer the orb of the <airtli. 

2. [Cursed be Vibliisainx ! For he | W(‘nt to join Itaiiia, 
and set [his covetous] mind on Lanka, and tluMu (*oa..\od by the 
l:lagha\ui.,‘^ did whatever he told [liini to do], and sa\ing Ids 
own life, [helped to] destroy millions of ru/ososos, li ili at last] 
lie betrayed the secret of the bee [in v hich the sta.niina of the 
life of liavana lay concealed], and completcii the ultimate defeat 
[of his brother]/’ — Sayetii Goro : in the familx^ of the monarch 
jodiid, Rajadhara, the son of Vikrania, saa's : At the sight 
of the enemy army, I do not fear. 1 will nev'er do like Vibhl- 
Sana.” 

3. “ I will behave as Karna^ heliavixi, or as ra vata Ja jd 

behaved. If at seeing the [impending] battle, 1 seek [saf(d>y | in 
the jimgh and Rina Mala. "’ will be asluimed [of 

me]. Nobody is immortal in this woild, and nothing goes witli 
[him, who departs from this life, bnt] the liberality, tlie vaioor, 
tlie trutlif Illness, and the good behaviour, tlu^se are i lu* eom pa- 
nions at the end [of one's life]/' In (lie Kamandhaja family. — 
sayetli Gord —all .men a»re veritably called irreprehensible | In 
this s]>irit|, rava Rajadhara fought the battle, and an unani- 
mous voice [of praise] remained [aftei* him, to Iasi tliroiighj all 
the ages. 

Rava Liina Karana was sueceetled by his son Jet a Hh who 
held in his hands the reins of Bikaner from Saiinat LlSd to 
1598- Fortunate like his father in life, he was similarly uu- 
fortunate in death, for ho also fell in ba-ttie. in a. vain 
attempt to oppose the invading forces of .Mala De, his ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous neighbour of Jodhpur. Not lung (^an be 
more conspicuous than Mala De’s ingnititiule, when one knows 
that it was JetaSi's help that enabled AlftlaDe's father, Gagd, 
to defeat his rival Sekhd, who strongly sipiported by the Khan 
of Nagdra, contested him the succession, to the “-gaili" of 
Jodhpur. From both the Bikaner and the J“odh|>nr chronicles, 
it appears that Jeta Si had a very promimmt part in the defeat 
of Sekhd and his Muhammadan ally. Tlie IrimJa vlucli I 
give beIo\\% commemorates an encounter between Jeta. Si a,nd. a 
Muhammadan army, which took place at Jakhaniyd — a- \’iiiage 
on the Bilnxner and Nagck’a border — -tlie I3th day of the dark 


j Viko. 2 Kama. 

The famous hero of the MahSbliarata. 

A valiant Kajput chief* who on one octeasion wlieu tlio \‘iilago where 
ho was temporarily staying as a guest, was assailed by a stroijg onomy 
force, though ho would have been justified in leaving the place an(.i saving 
liiraself , preferred to remain and die sword in hand. 

Name of the father of rSva Jodhd. 
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fortniglit oi Kati, of tiie year Sa-iiivat 1585. I am micertaiii as 
to whether the song is to be understood as referring to the battle 
in ^vdh‘h rava Jeta Si. hghting on the side of Gago, defeated 
tile Kiian of Nagxk’a. The date given by the Jodhpur chro- 
nicles for the last-men tioned battle is Sam vat 1586 (the Mfidlii- 
ydra r% Khyala, however, has Sam vat 1585), the 1st da^" of the 
bright fortnight of Migasara, and, moreover, the name of the 
place 'wliere the battle was fought is not Jakhaniyo, but Sevaki. 
Possibly, Jeta Si and Gago did not fight Jointly’ , as the chro- 
nicles seem to imply, but separately. The Jka St rd Chanda 
does not mention the place where the battle took place (see 
stanzas 247-8). 

The IcaviUa is anony'moiis, and is derived from MS. 21 (p. 
885), of Des(yr. Cat. of Bar, and Hist. Sect, ii, pt. i. 
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]. In the Sain vat year fifteen hundred and twenty-five, 
the thirteenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika, on Satur- 
days a battle took place between the Kanaiijas^® and the 
Kabulis,*-^ [where] the heavenl.y imnphs [were seen to] alight'^ 
on the eartli for tlie sake of the distinguished heroes. Thus the 
Maruas,^'^ the sovereigns, freed the earth, smiting the .Muham- 
madans. Engaging battle on the field of Jakhaniym, [they^] over- 
turned the Khan | of N%’6ra] with the points of [their] spears. 

I In this way I Jeta Si, the ' nephew of Jalhana, wva-ged a ww 
agaifist the Mugals.^^ 

H ja ’ 

Jfi An epithet of the Bathdras* 

nonerical, for Muhammadans.” The same as Marwaris, 
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But tile most illustrious of all Jeta Si’s acliieveiiieiits was 
the victory he obtained over the army of Kamraii, the son of 
Babar, who after taking Bliatanera had inarclied over Bikaner. 
The victory was achieved by means of a.. nocturnal assault, in 
which the forces of Kamran were surprised unprepared, and 
completely routed. This happened in the year Sam vat 1591, 
and the event is commemorated not only in several minor ex- 
temporaneous songs, but also in two big poems in chcmdas, 
whereof one has already been mentioned above. 

The song given below is one of those which commemorate 
the afore-mentioned victory. It consists of three chap fay a 
kavittaSy each of which contains an independent simile of its 
own. In the first, Jeta Si is represented as a goldsmith, who 
melts in the crucible, and beats, and weighs, and cuts the gold 
of the army of Kamran. In the second, Jeta Si is described as 
making the enemy army dance like an acrobat. In the third, 
he is represented as a sacrificing brahmin, who makes a sacrifice 
of the enemy army in the fire. The song is in Pihgala. The 
name of its author is Sivd, probably a Carana. 

The text is derived from the same MS. 15 (p. 19a) of Descr, 
Cal, of Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect, ii, pt. i. 
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1. Grasping and bending [it] with tlie pinchers of the 
dagger, [he] took [it], then he blew with great force [into the 
furnace] and melted [it], and made a lump [of it], then he beat 
[it] with the mallet of the arms, and having made [it] straight 
from crooked [that it was], he polished [it], then with the 
sword he cut [it] into pieces, and [afterwards] he weighed it 
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against tlie weights- of gold,* Sayetli Sivo : the son of Luna 
Karana [lastly] passed [it, under the form of] spears, through 
the janirl- [of the enenw bodies], [In this way] rava Jeta Si 
broke and wrought the army of Kamard, as the goldsmith does 
with the gold. 

2. Jingling horse-bells and elephant-bells were adapted 
to the feet [to produce] as it were the music of anklet bells, 
coats of arms [Avere put on] in the place of bodice, Avarlike 
trumpets Avere sounded [in the place of ordinary] drums, heh 
inets were put on on the head in the place of floAvers, the time 
was beaten with the sAAmrds, the iohis were girdled up for a 
strife, and the body of the enemy Avas curAmd Avith blows. [In 
this Avay] the invincible son of rava Luna Karana — [sayeth] the 
poet vSivo : I am telling the truth — , rava Jeta Si made the army 
of Kamaro ^ dance [like an actor] in an aerobatic performance ^ 

3. Arranging [his] threefold army like the kmida, as it 
w^ere, Avliilst the blood A?as streaming from the many Avounds 
like the ghee, and [pouruig in] the horses, the men, and the 
elephants like the flour, as it AA^ere, [he] instantly formed the 
determination [to accomplish the sacriflce]. The [cloud of] 
dust appeared like the [column of] smoke, and the [flashing] 
SAvoi'ds split up like the flames. [Then], taking the heads of 
the enemies as the cocoaniits, Avliilst the Aniltures [for the 
sake of the] flesh, w'ere assembling [like as many brahmins] in 
the sacriflciai ground, the son of 3.juna Karana performed the 
sacrifice of the battle. SaA^eth the poet SiAm : [in this AAmy] 
rava Jeta Si maketh a sacrifice [of his] enemies [in the fire], and 
Sankara putteth on the skulls — the ashes, as it Avere, [remain- 
ing from the fire of the sacrifice].'* 

The task of revenging Jeta Si’s death over Mala De, the 
poAvmful and unscrupulous aggressor from Jodhpur, and free- 
ing Bikaner from his usurpation, fell to Jeta Si’s son and suc- 
cessor, Kalyana Mala. He repaired to Saraso and from there 
began to ravage the portion of the Bikaner territory AAhich had 
been occupied by Mala De, meanAvhiie looking for an opj)ortu- 
nity that Avould give him the means to accomplish his designs. 
The opportunity soon presented itself Avheii Virama De Duda- 
vata, dispossessed of his^ domains of Merato by the same Mala 
De, Avent to the court of Ser Sah to offer his services and obtain 
revenge in return. Kalyana Mala, accompanied by his brother 


^ i.e. ratiB and masas, 

^ ^ A brass plate with holes of different sizes, through which the gold- 
smith passes the gold to make it into a tiny AAure. 

» Kamran. 

Translations like the above, literally moulded on the original, be- 
come necessarily awkward and eA’en unintelligible, when one has to deal 
with words which in the original are susceptible of being used in a double 
meaning, and for which European languages have no equivalents. Un- 
necessary to say, all the beauty of the original is lost in such translations. 
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Raja, was not alow in ioiumg Virama De at the imperial 
comt,_ and accordmg to the chronicles, had a j^rincipal part in 
mdncing feer Sah to undertake against Marwar that expedition 
which ended m the complete rout of Mala .De and the subiuga- 

given by the Jodhpur ehroiiicles 

.toi tlie last-mentioned event is Sam vat 1600. 

The !7^te given below is a pseaii of triumph and exultation 
for the punishment thus inflicted by the imperial force, s on the 
arrogant Mala De, and the crushing of Jodhpur. The imperial 
army is likened to an imnieii.se rock, and the credit of brinsino' 
it over Jodhpur is all attributed to rava Kalyana Mala. ” 

_ The song must have enjoyed a certain popularity in pre- 
vious times, fOT I have found it contained in no less than foni' 
manuscripts. These are: A-Descr. Oat., ii i MR 8 n Ho,- 

?in PT- 161a.-6; c = l)escr. C'al'. ii,' i' 

MS. 21 p 120a ; ii = Descr. Cat., ii, i, MS. 11. p. ,46&. The 
name of the author is given as (!arana Hamira in MS. M, but in 
M.S. a the song is attributed to [Vithii ?] Siijo MnCgaJrajota. 
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1. When, at the reverberation [of the crash] the other 
nionarchs trembled in their hearts, [only then] the world knew 
the deed of the son of Jeta [Si]. [For] Kalyana had brought 
over the Mandovaras the great Emperor, like an immen- 
surate rock [to crush them]. 

2. [On the one side] the Muhammadan warriors (?) 
charged together in the battle, [and on the other, the men of 
Mala De] al^andoned together their manly strength and their 
homes. Like a powerfiii inix^onderable stone, the Sultan fell 
\rith a thud over the breast of rava Mala [Be], 

3. xA.t the very first knock, Mala [Be] fled abandoning 
[iiis] domains and [his] warlike spirit, and the earth was 
cleared by the destruction passed [over it by] Sura, [the 
Em]peror,] whom [Kalyana Mala] had brought- — for the revenge 
of rava Jeta [ Si]“-like a huge (?) stone, [as it were], to crush 
Jodhpur. 

4. Crushed were the enemies, and avenged was the feud, 
and Mala [Be] was ruined, whilst the grandson of [Luna] 
Karana, the ornament [of the Rathdras], overflowed [with joy]. 
The great Ra va was repelled, and the city of Viko triumphed, and 
the earth [became safe under its] protector, Kalyana Rathora, 

The following song, which is likewise in the form of. a gita, 
conimemoi^ates an expedition, which Kalyana Mala must have 
undertaken against the Bhatls at some period during his reign. 
No mention of this expedition is found in the prose chronicles, 
but the silence is not surprising when one knows that the 

1 B fmWy A (for ^). ^ B mx. 

^ C reads this line as follows : ?fm t 1 

^ A B D 5 A 1^^. 

^ 0 (for fw’t), A It (ditto). 

7 A s 01) 

® A reads the line as follows : mm 

A'^f%. 11 The Bathoras of Jodhpur, 

Literally ; inconceivable. 

Cfr : isnri \ ^ \, 

Amara Singhajl ra duha, Baratha Namhara Dasa ra kayiya, 235, 
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Jlikaiier ciironlcies are very clefieieiit in particulars 'witli regard 
to the reign of Kai^^ana Mala. Probably the reason of this 
deficienc}’ is that the last-mentioned rava. had no opportunities 
for distinguishing himself in any military exploit of some im- 
portance, and the events that happened under his reign were 
all of an ordinary kind. But silent though the chronicler may 
be in such cases, the bard is always wtikeful, and looking, as he 
does^ to things through his magnif\dng glasses, he does not dis - 
criminate betvceen ordinary and extraordinary events. To him 
all that tends to add to the merits and fame of his sovereign, is 
equally important, and if the particular deed is but a small 
one in itself, he has the power to magnify it a liundred times. 
The expedition recorded in our song was probably of only a 
secondary importance, perhaps a small punitive expedition 
against some Bhatl raiders, but was snceessfiil, and this per- 
mitted the Poet to exaggerate it poetically and represent the 
Bhatls as utterly defeated and unable ever to recover from the 
blow. Apparentl.y, the expedition must have been, chiefly 
directed against VikSpura, which was possibly captured, and 
its defenders put to flight. 

The gtki is found in MS. 21 (p. 406) ot Descr. Oat, of Bar, 
and Hist. MSS., Sect, ii, pt. i, ancl is attributed to Maharil Cago 
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I . Now that thou hast assembled [against them thy] proud, 
invincible, undaunted, and obstinate army, 0 Khereco,^^ the 
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Bhatlis, as long as they live, will neve^ forget the [blows of the] 
haiicLs which thou hast brought [upon thcni|, 0 Kalyana. 

2. With the blow, which thou—O lord of eneoniiatory 
epithets, pure both from the paternal and the inaternal side — 
niarching to battle, admiiiisteredst [to them], thou strucdcest 
down the Khlyas * [of Yerasalapura], and [also] the Kelhanas ^ 
and [their] stronghold of Vikupiira, with the force of [thy] swnrd. 

3. Now^ that thou hast assembled [against them th.y] 
powerful army, 0 [enemy-] slayer Kalo,’^ and hast punished 
[thy] great enemies wdth the force of [thy] swmrd, the Bhatis no 
longer inhabit VikSpura, [but] have fled for their lives as far 
as the Hindh. 

The reign of raja Raya Sihgha, the successor of Kal,yana 
Mala, coincides with the period of the highest ebb in the his- 
cory of Bikaner. His distinguished services in the fields of 
Gujarat, Sirohi, and t lie Bekhan, had endeared him to Akbar, 
and in a few years his domains had been considerably increased, 
so as to include, at one time, even Jodhpur, the rival neighbour 
of the south The rich booty made in the imperial campaigns, 
and the prosperity consequent upon the increased power and 
the efficiency of the internal administration, had turned into 
the sands of Bikaner a flood of wealth, wdiich had never been 
known before. Simultaneously wdth the augmented prosperit}^, 
there had grow'ii a taste and a liking for poetry and literary 
culture, of Avhieh Raja Sihgha himself w^as a niost fervent 
patronizer. Scores of poets flocked to his court, and his praises 
wnre sung night and day, wffiilst his iinparallelled generosity 
w^as at the same time a good theme for poetical composition 
and a most effective stimulus for the poets themselves. The 
songs in honour of Raya Sihgha are numbered by hundreds, 
and no other Ruler of Bikaner ever had so many panegyrists as 
Raya Sihgha had. Selecting a few songs from such a rich 
harvest is indeed embarrassing, but I will leave aside all songs 
referring to military exploits, and confine myself to two which 
celebrate twx) of the most characteristic features of the reign of 
Raya Sihgha: the prosperity inaugurated by him and his gene- 
rosity to the bards. 

The first of the tw'o songs is anonymous. Tt is contained 
in the three MSS. following -A = Descr. Oat. of Bard, and 
Hist. 3ISS., Sect, ii, pt. i, MS, 6, p. lla; B Ditto, MS. 21, 
p. 100a: C = MS. P. 8 (see ‘‘Progress Re^port etc,, for 1015, 
p. 65),p. 396. 

fcH I 


^ A khapa or branch c^f the Bhatis. 

5 An abbreviated form of Kalygj^a. S Q 4 
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1. “In the Patala there is Bali,*’’ and [so] I cannot stay 
[there], and in the Heaven there is Karna*’’’ sowing prosperity. 
[Now] in the mortal world there is Eaya Shigha, who [has taken 
to] heat me. Where can I stay, 0 Hari 1 ” — sayeth Poverty. 

2. “ In the City of the Serpents there is the son of Viro- 
cana*® who keeps me off; and in the City of the Immortals 


1 A Tn?l3T«, 0 B 2 BO tTS°, A 

* C ^3°, B ^ AB C 6 X °gf, BC “g^. 

® C f^°. ABC * A fwf^, C f%3j. ® ABC °s?f. 

•o BC °3. A °^?n5, B ^m’nr, C 

15^ A BC TOT®. '* A ftprorfarTO- 

A f%a°, B C AB °f, C irf^TO. 

’6 B “titt 3, C ®Tfsfhnii. I’ ABO A “5. 

19 B reads the line as follows: «fTIt »ITOa fsTTOaf, C substi- 

tutes the following : gij® TOWR ^^WIT. 

20 B ®9S. 2‘ C ar"^. 2* 0 22 c °TO[- 

ii C 313. 26 AB 3rw, 0 WT. *® AO °sc. 

27 Both the demon Bali and the king Karija are well known in 
Indian mythology. In the bardic literature, they are celebrated as donors 
par excellence, the former for having surrendered his domains of the 
heaven and earth to Visnu, and the latter for his large donations of gold 
to the brahmins. Bali. 
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there is the rule of the son of the Sun.^ [Now] in the City of 
the Men [there has been born] the son of Kal6,s a donor of 
wealth. 0 Ananta ! what shall be the sort of Poverty, to- 
day ? ” 

3. ‘‘ The donor of earth ^ would not keep me in the 
Patala, and the donor of gold * has closed [before me the doors 
of] the Kailasa.. [Now] on the face of the earth the donor of 
elephants ® [has also taken to] beat me. 0 Visnu ! in which of 
the three worlds shall I [now] make my abode ? ’’ 

4. After inspecting the [three] worlds of the Serpents, the 
Immortals, and the Men, Hari sayeth : — “ [Por thee] there is 
[still] one place [left]. [There are] the houses of the enemies 
brought down by [Raj^a] Sihgha. Go, Poverty, and make [thy] 
abode there.” 

The other song of Raya Sihgha, with which I am going to 
close this small selection of commemorative songs of the early 
rulers of Bikaner, celebrates, as has been already anticipated 
above, Raya Sihgha’s unparalleled liberality to the bards. In 
those golden times of Rajput life, when swords were never allowed 
to rust nor steeds to rest, and the bard was always \vanted at 
the side of the warrior as a witness of his deeds and a singer of 
his praises, the lavishness of the Chiefs to the bards had known 
no limits. Lalcha-pasava^, or gifts equivalent to a lakha of 
rupees, had become quite an ordinary thing, and krofa-pasavm, 
or gifts equivalent to a crore, were not unheard of. But a sam 
krora-pasava^ or a gift of crore of rupees, and these in cash,® 
was given only by Raya Singha, w’^ho thus established a record 
of liberality which, so far as we know, has never been surpassed 
since. The particulars of the fact are related by Dayaja Dasa 
in the following manner. Sankara, a Baratha Carana, had 
pleased Raya Singha with his verses, and Raya Sihgha ordered 
his minister Karma Canda to pay to the bard one crore of rupees 
from his royal treasury. The minister had the 10 thousand 
bags counted, but before giving them to the Carana,, insisted that 
Raya Sihgha himself should inspect them, hoping that at the 
sight of such an enormous amount of money, the Raja might 
repent of his lavishness and reduce the amount. Raya Sihgha 
saw through his minister's mind, and inspected the bags, and 
then said : Is this one crore ? Why, I thought one crore was 
something more! ”, and ordered that the bard should be given 
one crore and a quarter. 

The song commemorates the above-mentioned act of 
prodigality, and was probably composed soon afterw^ards. To 
understand the meaning of the song one must know that the 


1 Karna. 

2 Baya Singa, son of Kal6, an abbreviation of Kalyana Mala. 

^ BaH. 4 Kama. 6 Baya Singha. 

It is well known that lakha-pasavast and much less krora-pasavas^ 
were never paid in cash entirely but only for a small part in cash and the 
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bards always used to compare the liberality of their patrons to an 
oceaHj ■whereof each wave is -a gift. Of course; the cnimiing idea 
underlying in the com|)arison is that as the waves of the ocean 
are numberless, so should be numberless the gifts of a really 
liberal Chief. The above comparison is made the subject of our 
song; but it is further developed in that the krora-pasava, which 
formerly represented the utmost a Chief could be expected to 
give, is described as the boundary of the ocean, i.e. the shore, 
wliich Raya Sihglia has overrun, with the result that the earth, 
has been iiiuiidated and the other princes have been drowned 
in the flood. 

The two manuscripts from ■which I have derived the text 
of the song are : — A = Descr. Cat, of Bard, and Hist. 1MS8,, Sect, 
ii, pt. i, MS. 6, p. 655, — Ditto, Sect, i, pt. ii, MS. 1, p. 2165. 

In the latter manuscript, the song is attributed to Adhd Buraso. 
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rest in kind. A laJcha-pasava, amongst other things, included a village, 
and an elephant, and the total vain© was computated as equalling on© . 
ZaMa, but in fact it never ©quailed this sum. 
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L One crore [AYas] the boimdary [Avitliiii wliicli] the firm 
and huge ocean [of thj^ liberality] to the bards [used to be re- 
strained], 0 Raya Sihgha ; [but this time] by turning up a Avave 
[of generosity] by one-fourth bigger [than usual, and] running 
over [the boundary], thou hast surprised [all] the other kings. 

2. What thou promisedst, thou hast given, 0 son of 
Kalb (^^), and so immense [has been] the aawo of thy liberality, 
that, pushed away [by the force of the flood], the other cmAAned 
[monarchs] are drowning [in it], 

3. Those tAventy-five lahlm A^hich thou, SAA^elling up, hast 
given in addition to the hundred ZuMs, 0 ISTavasahasb p)!, [have 
spread] oA^er the face of the earth [so that], tumbling over and 
OA^er, the other kings are droAvning in the flood. 

4. Over has run the AA^ater of the ocean [of thy liberality], 
0 Vikapuro (^^), and the other kings have been sAvept aAvay leav- 
ing their pride. [Though many a king may] set up a royal um- 
brella and [wear] a crown, [yet] in front of thy prodigality no- 
body can set his foot. 

L. P. Tessitori. 

Bikaner, 2^th February l^YI. 


1 B ^ 2 B ^ A B Kir. '* 
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io An abbreviated form of KalySna Mala. 

U Aii epithet of the BSthdras. 

An equivalent of “ Bikaneri.” 


15 * Note on a Malformation of tlie Common Pine-apple 
(Ananas sativus^ Schult), 

By P. P. Pyso^- 

[With Plate IX.] 


The Piiie-appie as is well known consists of an aggregate 
of numerous spirally placed flowers, the perianths of which are 
contiguous and form the edible part of the fruit. 

In the specimen showm on the screen it will be seen that 
the whole inflorescence is broadened out considerably and has 
assumed an appearance which recalls on a gigantic scale a 
variety of the Celosia cristata L. of horticulture. There is also 
a general phyllody of the floral parts, so that while in places the 
separate flowers can be distinguished, along the central ridge 
this is not possible. 

This monstrosity was brought to me by Mr. LL Jones of 
Madras, who has for many years grown choice varieties of the 
fruit in his garden. He had, he told me, several plants spoilt in 
this way, this year, but had destroyed the others. The specimen 
had been cut off above the leaves, so that there was no chance 
of keeping it alive, and with the idea of following the develop- 
ment of any possible parasitic organism, it was allowed to dry, 
and not preserved in fluid. 

Sections were made from the axis of the inflorescence, and 
examined for fungi, but no hyphae were found. In certain 
parts, however, the tissue was seen to contain bodies w^hich 
appeared to be of a plasmodial nature. They possess no cell 
wail, and as will be seen from micro-photograph shown on the 
screen, vary considerably in shape and size. Some are confined 
to one cell only, and have one nucleus, others spread through 
two or even more cells, and have several nuclei. The tissue 
so attacked is the general ground parenchyma, a few cell -layers 
below the epidermis ; and as the plant dried and the tissues 
shrank the parts most affected, and especially the phyllodineous 
floral parts , became black. No spores or resting cells were seen. 

The cause of the malformation appears therefore to have 
been an intracellular pi asmodium, which had entered the plant 
probably through the roots. 

Malformations of different kinds have long been studied, 
and a considerable literature has grown up about them. But 
the earlier study was directed mainly to the evidences afforded 
by them of the morphological identity of different organs of 
the plant. Several have in recent years been shown to be due 
to parasitic fungi, and a somewhat similar phyllody of gram- 
plants is known to be due to various species of Sclerospora, 
one of the Oomycetes. T have not been able to find any record 
of phyllody being traced to a plasmodium, as appears to have 
been the case here. 






i6. Notes on the' Ecologfy of the Nllgiri and Ptiiney 
Highland Plateaus* 

By P. F. PysoNj B,A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany ^ Pmsidemy 
College , M adras . 


The science of Ecology as compared with other branches of 
E'otany is so young that it is hardly surprising that little has so 
far been done on the Ecology of Indian areas. 

In this paper an attempt is made to indicate some points 
of Ecological interest in the Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney 
plateaus. 

There are two facts of special importance, which ap|)ear to 
the writer to render study of these areas of some interest in 
relation to Ecological problems ; one is their comparative 
isolation, the other is the uniformit}?' of certain factors which 
are often of considerable importance. The narrowing of prob- 
lems is almost alwa 3 ^s of the greatest value in their solution. 

The two plateaus stand mostly between 6,000 and 7,000 ft., 
though one or two peaks run up to 8,000 ft. The underhung 
rock is much the same throughout, an eashy decomposed meta- 
morphic rock, charnochite, and the subsoil is in consequence 
xexj similar all over. We have not to deal with calciphilous or 
calciphobous species, nor to distinguish betAveen halophytes and 
xerophytes. This, however, does not exclude local differences in 
the soil ; which may be light and sand}^ or claye\% or rich in 
humus, or in swamps deficient in oxygen. And there is almost 
every variation in that important ecological factor, the supply of 
water to the roots — a factor varied still further by dry winds and 
hot sun on the open downs, as contrasted with the cool shade of 
the moist wooded hollows. We have also great differences in 
light, a factor w^hich seems to be of considerable, if not of the 
first, importance in determining which species should grow in 
any particular habitat. 

1 do not propose to enumerate the species which belong to 
this or that particular type of situation. Useful and necessary 
as such lists are in the study of Ecology, they belong properly 
to the paper which is to be read at leisure by those particularly 
interested, rather than to a paper at a meeting of this Section. 
It is proposed only to draw attention to one or two special 
points in distribution and adaptation. 

Taking first species of the driest situations: where the 
soil is very thin, the underlying rock showing through, we find 
almost always the shrub, Osbeckia Wightiana, Benih., and the 
undershrub, Anisochilus dysophyUoides, Benth.; while Anaphalis 
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Bournei, Fyson occurs everywhere on stony hill sides. In 
Osbeckia Wightiana there is no well-marked adaptation which 
would explain its presence in these situations. In every visible 
character, except the peculiar scales of the calyx tube and a slight 
silkiness of the under sides of the leaves, this dry open sun- 
loving species is almost indistinguishable from Osbeckia reticu- 
lata, Bedd. which occurs in woods and moist ground. The slight 
silkiness of the under sides of the leaves seems too slight a 
protection against transpiration to account for the difference 
in habitat and is matched by the coarse hairiness of the leaves 
of the other species. This adaptation of hairiness is well shown 
ill several species of Anaphalis, A. travancorica, A. Beddomei, 
A. neelgerryana, A. brevifolia, and A. Bournei : as contrasted 
with A. Wightiana and A. arista ta which grow in moist places, 
and have green glandular leaves, though they also are white 
underneath. A. travancorica and A. Beddomei occur as 
densely branched rounded shrubs along the tops of the preci- 
pices which bound the downs near Kodaikanal, where they 
are enveloped, every afternoon during the summer months, with 
the dense mist that rises from the plains, and, at other times, 
are exposed to strong dry winds. In company with other 
species of Anaphalis the leaves hang for a considerable time 
after they have died, so that the lower stems are thickl,y 
clothed with these dead leaves. The suggestion is hazarded 
that a certain amount of absorption of water may take place 
from the air entangled in the interior of the bush. Ana- 
phalis neelgerryana which grows specially on bare crags 
on the Nilgiri plateau, but not on the Pulneys, shows the 
further adaptation of the leaves being closely packed together. 
In Anisochilus dysophylloides, which, as has been mentioned, 
grows in the driest situations, the leaves are crowded and 
fleshy and arranged, curiously for a Labiate, in six not in four 
rows. Smooth fleshy leaves are well shown in Kalanchoe gran di - 
flora, which occurs abundantly on the Snow- 

don to Dodabetta ridge on the eastern side of Ootacamund, and 
very prominently also in two epiphytes, Peperomia reflexa A. 
Dietr., and the orchid Saccolabium filiforme Bindley, This 
latter shows the interesting peculiarity of having flowers of 
different colours on the two plateaus. On the Nilgiris they are 
pink, on the Pulneys orange streaked with red. No other 
difference can be madebut. Since the plant is an epiphjT^te, the 
difference cannot be due to any difference in the mineral salts 
of the soil. It seems to be a clear instance of a mutational 
change, ail the more remarkable because in cultivated flowers 
pinks and yellows are not, as a rule, interchangeable ; the former 
colour being usually dissolved in the cell sap, the latter, with 
red, contained in special plastids. 

While on the subject of adaptations to xerophytic condi- 
tions, wbat seems to be a curious anomaly deserves notice. 
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Blumea Iiieraeifolia, DG, grows near streams, often almost in 
the water and has thick leaves; 'while B. neilgheiTensis which 
grows on the open downs where the soil is often very dry, has 
thin aromatic and slighthr woolly leaves ; and another species, 
not identified, which occurs on the very w^ettest spots on the 
downs, has very excessively hairy leaves. Again Exacum atro- 
purpureuni, Bedd., one of the Gentian aceae, grow's especially 
near running w’ater, on rocks near w'aterfalls and in the beds of 
streams, and has leaves much thicker than the closely related 
E. Wightianum, Arnott, w^hich growls on the open hill sides. It 
may be that plants w’'hich are exposed to the greatest alterna- 
tion of wet and dryness, as in situations near streams which 
certainly dry up in the dry months from January to April, 
have more need of xerophxddc adai)tation than those w’hicli 
grow in soil that is never so wet and never drier. Otherwise it 
is certainly curious that there should be this contradiction of so 
universal a rule. 

Coming now to the grassy hill sides where the soil is deep 
enough to allow of a rich and varied flora as soon as the summer 
rains begin : the commonest grasses are the purple Ischaenium 
ciliare, Betz,, the silky auburn-coloured Pollinia phaeothrix, 
Hack,, a coarse hairy-leafed Arundinella, and the Stork^s head, 
Heteropogon ( Andropogon) contortus, Beauv. The vsmaller herbs 
have, for the most part, hard and glossy leaves, as in Polygala 
sibirica, L,, and are often distinguished by the erect position of 
the leaves. This is seen in a comparison of Viola Patrimi, DG, 
with the shade-loving V. serpens, Walk, and Pimpinella Les- 
chenaultii, DG. wdth P. Gandolleana, W, S A,, from which it is 
otherwise hardly distinguishable except by the ripe fruits. Of 
under shrubs, tw’-o species of Leucas have narrow^ haiiy leaves, 
and are, in other respects also, very nearly alike. But one L. 
helianthemifolia, Besf, is most abundant on the eastern side of 
the Nilgiri plateau, near Kotagiri, and also on the Pulney downs 
near Kodaikanal ; the other L. sufiruticosa, Benth, takes its place 
on the w^estern side towards Pykara. This seems to be a 
seasonal difference, for the w-estern side is wettest in the sum- 
mer from the S,-W, monsoon, the eastern side and the Pulneys 
near Kodai get most of their rain later on in November. The 
eastern and w^estern sides of the Nilgiri plateau are also distin- 
guished by the abundance of the two shrubs Dodonaea viscosa, 
and Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, Wight, the Hill -gooseberry, 
on the former ; and of Hypericum mysorense, Heyne, on the 
other. 

What appears to be the direct effect of the environment in 
regard to the supply of water is illustrated in a species of Knoxia, 
one of the Rubiaceae. This species, Knoxia mollis, W. <h A., 
is one of the commonest plants everywhere except in dense 
shade or on bare rock. It occurs in two quite distinct forms, 
the one in dry hill sides has a loose corymb of flowers standing 
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well above the uppermost leaves; the other, which is found on 
the banks of streams and in the moist ground that borders a 
wood, has the inflorescence condensed into a rounded mass close 
down on the toj) pair of leaves. 

Coming now to shade-loving plants a definite difference in 
the position of the leaves when compared with those of the 
open downs has already been noticed. They are also in general, 
as would be expected, much larger than in the open, though not 
always so. The flowers are either small and inconspicuous or 
large and w^hifee. This is well illustrated iii the small epiphytic 
orchid Eria braccata, Lindl. which from a flat tuber not half an 
inch across bears solitary white flowers over an inch in diameter : 
and also in two epiphytic species of Coelogyne, C. nervosa, A. 
Rich, and 0. odoratissima, Lindl. when compared with G. glandu- 
losa, Lindl. which grows on open rocky slopes. 

These epiphytic orchids have, as often happens, tubers in 
which water is stored, and in Eria braccata, Lindl. (E. reticosa, 
Wight) the tubers which are quite small, less than half an inch 
across, are covered with a raised network of vascular bundles from 
between which the parenchymatous tissue has decayed away. 
This fine network would hold water that ran down the branch 
of the tree on to the tubers. Two orchids which grow on ex- 
posed and rocky slopes are sharply contrasted in regard to 
their water 'Storing adaptations. Coelogyne glandulosa, Lindl. 
has large banana-shaped tubers which swell during the rams 
and slowly shrink in the dry woather. Aeridescrispuni,iymd[|., 
which grow’^s in much the same Sort of locality, has no tubers, 
but the long thick roots run laterally along the natural ledges 
of rock and form a collecting ground for soil and debris washed 
down from above. In the. earth so collected various small 
herbs and grasses take root and form a compact sod, two to six 
inches deep, in which water is most effectively retained and 
easily available for the orchid. The roots of this plant have a 
velamen exactly similar to that of epiphytic species, in which 
alone the velamen is usually the subject of notice. It seems 
probable that the usually accepted explanation of the value 
and function of the velamen should be modified, and that it 
should be regarded not merely as a modification for the special 
purpose of absorbing intermittent . rainwater, but also as being 
an absorptive tissue of use to roots in soil ; and of special value 
as being much less easily damaged by dessication than are the 
root-hairs. 

These orchids seem also to illustrate the direct effect of illu- 
mination on distribution. The two species of Coelogyne men- 
tioned as shade plant occur, as far as I know, onl}?- as epiphytes 
in the shade of trees ; one, that just mentioned, only on absolute- 
ly open rocky slopes. Of Aerides also one species, *A. radicosum, 
A. Rich., is only an epiphyte, the otter A. crispum, Lindl. grows 
only on sunny rocks. The leaves, stems, tubers and other 
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vegetative parts are almost exactly the similar. Between the 
two species of Aerides, in fact, the only real difference lies in the 
shape of the flowers. Taken in conjnnction with what has been 
pointed out in regard to the two species of Pimpinella and of 
Osbeckia, of which one in each case grows on the dry liill sides, 
the other only in damp and sheltered spots, and with what is w^eli 
known of the many other species which occur onty in special situa- 
tions, it would seem that in the diagnosis of species greater stress 
might w’^ell be laid on physiological characteristics of this kind, 
not indeed to the exclusion of morphological characters but in 
addition to them. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
if there is considerable latitude in the conditions under which 
many plants wdli thrive m nature, so also is there in the habit 
of the plant; the shape and hairiness of the leaves and in the 
other external features on which species are founded. Much of 
the work of Herbaria is in the critical re-exammation of species 
which have been lumped together or separated by previous 
workers. And it must be conceded that the differences be- 
tween species is ultimately a physiological one, and that the 
morphological characters are but expressions of the living sub- 
stance wdthin. Physiological differences cannot, of course, be 
determined in the herbarium w-here ultimately the critical deter- 
mination of species must be made, though they could be made 
use of there, if known ; but for the identification of species in 
the field and their recognition from printed descriptions, the in- 
clusion, as part of the diagnosis of such characters, would often 
be of great assistance to the collector. And reciprocally were 
more stress laid on these, more notice w^ouid be taken of them 
by collectors and advance on Ecological Imes would be rendered 
more rapid and secure. 



i7* The Dramas of Bhasa: A literary study. 

By A. M. Meekwaeth. 

The following is a lecture delivered by the author in the 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the 6th July, 1917. 
It is an attempt to show some prominent literary features of a 
collection of dramas edited recently in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series and attributed by their editor to Bhasa, a famous 
dramatist anterior to Kalidasa. 

Seven years ago Mr. Ganapati Sastri, the learned editor of 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, discovered in Travancore a 
palm-leaf manuscript containing ten dramas. Two more 
dramas were found on another manuscript, also in Travancore. 
Systematic researches yielded more material, and finally the 
lucky discoverer saw his pains rewarded b}^ a series of manu- 
scripts containing thirteen dramas not known before. No indi- 
cation was, however, given in the works as to the name of their 
author. Mr. Ganapati Sastri undertook therefore the difScult 
task to collect all the evidence available — unfortunately it is 
very scanty — and to come to a conclusion as to the author and 
the historical period of the dramas. His conclusions are: 
(1) The thirteen dramas have been composed by one and the 
same author; (2) this author is Bhasa, whom Kalidasa himself 
calls a famous ancient poet: (3) this author lived at a very 
early period, at any rate before Buddha. 

If I speak in this lecture about the dramas of Bhasa, I do 
so onl}^ for convenience’s sake ; it does not mean that I share 
the learned Sastri’s opinion. The time has not yet come to 
give a final answer to the questions about the author or the 
authors. Only so much can be said with absolute certainty, 
that the dramas are later than Buddha, as Buddhist monks 
play a part in them and are quoted several times. It is, how- 
ever, not my intention to discuss these intricate problems in a 
popular lecture. I wish to dravr the attention of non-Sanscrit - 
ists to an unknown ancient poet of first magnitude, and discus- 
sions of the Shakespeare-Baconian type have a fatal tendency to 
kill the interest in the subject. Let me therefore acquaint you 
with some of these masterpieces and point out their main 
characteristics. 

The subject-matter of our dramas has been taken from 
various sources. Two are what we ma}^ call historical plays. 
Their titles are “ Pratijnayaugandharayanam ” or Yaugan- 
dharayana who is true to his promise, and Svapnavasava- 
dattam” or Vasa vadatta, the dream-apparition. It is true, 
they do not relate incidents of which we have any historical 
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knowledge ; but we can with a great degree of certainty identify 
several characters in these plays as well as their historical 
period. Both plays are without doubt the work of one author. 
They have the same peculiarities of style and language. Even 
more ; the second play, '' Vasavadatta/’ is the sequel to the first 
one and contains several allusions to Yaugandharayana.’’ 

The historical setting is the period before the unification 
of Northern India by Candragupta Maurya, a period with 
which we have been made familiar by the Buddhist scriptures. 
The Ganges valley and the adjacent country was split up into 
a number of petty principalities, which were in a constant state 
of rivalry and war. The greater ones, especially Magadha and 
Avanti-Ujjaini, tried to reduce the smaller ones to a state of 
feudatory dependence. The smaller ones, as far as they did 
not voluntarily surrender, used every possible means to save 
their liberty. Spies and bribes were common, political mar- 
riages were considered to be of great importance. On this 
historical background our poet has painted a number of magnifi- 
cent human portraits, the chief figures of our two plays. For 
this is one of our poet's main qualities ; he has the power to 
draw li\dng, breathing, human |)ortraits of great psychological 
reality, and does it as a true dramatist by action and not by 
verbose description. 

The plot of the first drama is the following : Pradiota, the 
warlike king of Avanti, to whom his contemporaries gave the 
proud title of Mahasena, i.e. Great Warrior, has spread his po 
litical influence over all the princes around. Only the small 
country V atsa-Kausambi, ruled by prince U dayana , has managed 
to remain independent. This is unbearable to Mahasena's 
pride and interferes with his ‘ ■ world-policy." But he is rather 
afraid of Udayana's prowess and still more of the skill of 
Yaugandharayana, Udayana's chief minister. He has there- 
fore recourse to a ruse. Udayana besides the iisual qualities 
of a stage prince, as beauty, prowess and an excellent character, 
has a special gift, hereditary in his dynasty. He possesses a 
veena the sounds of which tame even the wildest elephants. 
He is naturally very proud of this wonderful gift and does not 
miss an opportunity to use it. On this passion of the prince 
Mahasena builds his rather simple plan. It is a variation of 
the Trojan horse-trick. A huge elephant is made of wood, 
painted blackish-grey and placed so skilfully in the dense jungle 
that the deceit can be discovered only at a very short distance. 
Behind the elephant in the jungle a force of select warriors is 
concealed under the command of Mahasena's best general. 
Udayana promptly falls into this trap. Too proud to tackle 
the animal with all his hunting-companions, whose number 
would have more or less equalled the number of the enemies, 
he advances towards the elephant accompanied only by a few 
friends. As soon as the prince Jis near enough, Mahasena's men 
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fall upon Mm. He puts u-p a heroic fight, but the odds* against 
him are too heavy. Ail his followers except one are killed and 
after a long resistance he sinks to the ground, exhausted and 
unconscious. Covered with wounds he is taken to Ujjaini. 

Yaugandharayana learns too late of this plot to warn his 
master, but he is decided to save him at all costs Open war 
being impossible with the prince as a hostage in the enemy's 
hands, ruse must be pitted against ruse. A hint is given to the 
minister in a miraculous manner by the divine sage Vyasa, who 
appears and leaves a madman’s garb behind him. This serves 
him as a disguise, and together with another minister in the 
cloak of a Buddhist monk, and the prince’s buffoon who dresses 
as a religious mendicant, he steals himself into Ujjaini to release 
his master. 

The young king has meanwhile met -with an exceedingly 
chivalrous treatment at the hands of Mahasena. A brave 
fighter himself, the king of Avanti appreciates gallantry in his 
enemy. He keeps his ro^-al x>risoner in the coolest part of the 
palace, and Udayana recovers quickly. Meanwhile the intrigue 
of the faithful servants develops. Yaugandharayana has gradii 
ally filled the palace and city vith his spies and devises a cun- 
ning plan which he explains to his friends at a secret meeting. 
But here a new difficulty arises. By some accident Udayana 
has seen the king's lovely daughter Vasa vadatta and she has 
seen him. The inevitable happens ; the two young people fall 
at once in love with each other. Udayana naturally refuses to 
leave his prison which the visits of Ms beloved convert into 
paradise. He puts forth his ultimatum ; either I flee together 
with Vasa vadatta or I remain prisoner. Yaugandharayana 
finds a w^ay also out of this difficulty. One of his men is made 
mahout of Vasavadatta’s elephant, and on a day previously 
arranged the loving couple elopes. The faithful minister at the 
head of the small force which he has Secretly collected in 
Ujjaini covers their flight, manfulty fighting against over- 
whelming odds ; but his sword is broken and he has to sur- 
render to Ms enemies. He is prepared to suffer the utmost 
penalty for his daring exploit. But everything ends in happi- 
ness and peace. He is informed that king Mahasena prefers 
not to pla^r the heavy father, that he forgives the lovers and 
will have the proper marriage-rites performed over their por- 
traits. Needless to say that the queen, Mahasena’s consort^ has 
a considerable share in this noble decision. 

The central figure of the play is the faithful minister. He 
is so lively drawn, he shows so much individuality that one 
might be tempted to see in him the portrait of a statesman 
personally known to our poet. His predominant feature to 
which ail other qualities are subordinated is his unwavering 
faithfulness to his master. This is beautifully expressed in his 
promise to save Udayana (1st Act, sloka 14) : — 
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In Maliasena’s town I’ll be with him, 

In prison with my lord, in jungle deep. 

Yea, should they kill him, die with him I will 
To be his servant in the world to come . 

This splendid devotion keeps him to his dangerous task 
and allows him to despise death. When after his last heroic 
fight he is taken to Mahasena’s palace, Abounded and in fetters, 
he says : — 

I’ve helped the kmg of Vatsa to escape. 

’Tis true I am in chains and doomed to die, 

Because my sword has failed me in my need ; 

But I brought freedom to my lord and bliss 

And thus I say : the victory is mine. (4th Act, sloka 5). 

At the same time he has all the qualities necessar}^ for his 
dangerous exploit. Thus Udayana’s mother speaks of him when 
she implores him to save her son : *' He is my son’s friend and 
councillor ; he is shrewd ; he is not afraid of danger ; he does 
not lose heart before obstacles ; he does not despair when 
deceived by the enemy; the blows of fate do not discourage 
him.” On the other hand, though he is not an old man he has 
not much understanding for the romantic sides of life. Love he 
thinks rather a nuisance and an obstacle to his plans. The 
affairs of his master’s heart have exactly as much interest for 
him as they are of value for the state. As a matter of fact he 
could well say that he Avas the state ; for his royal master had 
all the qualities of a gallant knight but none of a ruler. In 
Yaugandharayana our poet has drawn a stern, manly figure. A 
ripe strong character with decidedly manly feelmgs. Love to 
his master and friend, a high conception of his own post and its 
duties, coupled with a strong desire for fame, are the mainsprings 
of his soul. His antagonist is Pradyota Mahasena. He is a 
kind of Napoleon in a small way. But the poet did not intend 
to show us Mahasena the conqueror. Only once the king men- 
tionshis]Doliticarsuccesses:— 

Y The mighty princes follow me like slaves : 

Their golden crowns are coated with the dust, 

That on the road strike up my horse’s hoofs.” (Act 2, 
sloka 3). 

We get acquainted rather with Mahasena the man, the 
father and husband. The ^oet has chosen a very interesting 
situation to show us some of the intimate traits of the king’s 
character, and to allow us at the same time a glimpse into the 
family life of his time. Vasavadatta, the king’s only daughter, 
has attained marriageable age ; a number of suitors have asked 
for the hand of the princess, but Mahasena cannot come to a 
decision. He explains the reasons for this hesitation to his 
chamberlain : — 
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, Maliasena. I wish the man w-hom for my child I choose 
To be the scion of a famous race. 

He should be soft of manners, kind of heart ; 
This is of great importance for a husband. 

I want him handsome ; for it’s women’s way 
To love their husband more \Fhen he is fair. 
And lastly, gallant should he be and strong 
To W'Urd off danger from his tender bride. 

Chamberlain. I am afraid in our time all these virtues 
together can be found only in Mahasena. 

Mahasena. I think, therefore, all a father can do and is 
bound to do is to choose the husband for his child with the 
greatest care. All the rest w-e must leave to fate. At any rate 
that’s how I have learned it. However the time when the 
daughter is given away brings always misery to the mother. 
Go therefore and ask the queen to come here. 

Chamberlain. Very good, your Majesty. (Exit). 

Mahasena. I must say since this embassy from the Maha- 
rajah of Benares has arrived I am constantly thinking of 
Shalankayana, (this is the general who has been sent to capture 
Udayana). How long is it since he went to capture the 
king of Vatsa ? And no news uxd to now! No doubt all the 
councillors of the king watch with anxiety the spot where he is 
hunting, and every precaution has been taken to save him. 

{Enter queen and chamberlam). 

Queen. I greet you, my lord. 

Mahasena. Pray, be seated. 

Queen. As it pleases my lord. {Sits down). 

Mahasena. ’V^ere is Vasavadatta % 

Queen. She has gone to the northern wing, to the music- 
room and is practising on the 

Mahasena. She is studying music ? Where does this new 
whim come from ? 

Queen. She happened to see, how Kanchanamala played 
the veerm and now she’s got it into her head to learn it too. 

Mahasena. Yes, she is quite a child still. 

Queen. And she asked me to tell you — 

Mahasena. Well, what is it ? 

Queen, She says, I wish father would give me a teacher. 

Mahasena. GoodnesSj the girl is about to be married and 
talks about studying. Let her hu&band teach her. 

Queen Has the time reaU^ come to give my 

daughter away ? 

Mahasena. Here you are. You never gave me a moment’s 
peace: our daughter must be married, our "daughter must be 
married ! What is it 3mu are crying for now ? 
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Queen. I want her very much to be married. But to part 

;+i.^Rr is so hard. To whom will she be given ? _ 

'^ ^^MaJmena. We have not yet arrived at any decision. 
SSraew (ISe). That’s just the trouble ; 

’ Tis shameful if the child remains a spinster ; 

And if she leaves her mother’s arms, it s tears. 

Thus love and duty -wring a mother s heart ; 

■^ate’er she does it’s misery for her. 

(Aloud). Anyhow our Vasavadatta has attamed the age 
when she should attend to her father-in-law. To-day another 
has arrived Jaivanti, the teacher of the Maharajah of 
Benares. I must say this suit rather attracts me. All I have 
heard about the prince is very much to his advantage. (Xswfe) 
nnf ciav an-vthing. Of course how can she speak when 

she is crying Well I shall teU her every thing m detail. {Aloud) 

Now listen w dear, I want to tell you which prmces wish to 

° What is^the good of going into all these details ? 
Give her to a good man with whom she ivon t be unhappy after- 

Oh no: this won't do A* te 

sav Chose a husband. But who will have to bear the blame 
if things go wrong 1 Kindly choose yourself, my queen. Listen 
now There are several princes who wish to ma^y mto our 
Sv the King of Magadha, the princes of Benares and 
bSlSi’, the Lord! of Surashtra and Mithili and the prmce of 
Shufasena AH are very eligible suitors. Each of them has 
Mghly attractive qualities. Now whom do you want to become 
our daughter’s husband ? . 

{Enter chamberlain in great hurry). 

Chamberlain. The King of Vatsa. 

With this dramatic effect — the chamberlain merely wants 
to announce the capture of Udayana, but anticipates without 
knowing it the final result— ends this scene. It is a pretty 
example of our poet’s power to draw a life-like picture with a 

few deft dashes. . , ,, 

Here we have the loving and worried father, the courteous 
husband, patient and full of understandmg for his wife s 
troubles ; on the other hand, the mother led only by mstmcts 
and the force of custom ; even the flattering courtier is clearly 
sketched with fBb few words. Mahasena is a man of impuises. 
He is quick to hate and as quick to forgive. In his first ]oy 
over the capture of Udayana he orders that the prisoner should 
be shown to all the people “ like a lion captured for sacrifice. 
But as soon as he hears that the prisoner is severely wounded, 
his generosity, which is, very often a marked feature of quick- 
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tempered persons, lets him at once forget Ms hatred. He is 
himself astonished at this sudden change of his feelings and 
says 

How strange it is: at first when he was proud; 

I hated him. But when they brought him here, 

I could not find ill-feeling in my heart. 

And since the^^ told me of his sorry plight, 

That he is wounded and his life in danger, 

I feel the deepest sympathy for him. 

He repents his former hostility with great vehemence and 
cannot do enough to make Udayana’s fate easier. The finest 
trait is his order that no mention of the unlucky fight should be 
made in the presence of the prisoner. Throughout it was the 
poet’s aim to give us a psychological study not so much of a 
king as of a gentleman. Mahasena is certainly one of the 
liveliest and truest characters of Indian literature, lovable, 
simple and straight. 

Yaugandharayana ” is an essential^ manly drama. 
There are onl}^ two feminine characters, the queen and a servant. 
Both are of little importance. Manly passions, manly aims 
strive with each other. Even Udayana’s romance is introduced 
only as retarding moment. 

Vasavadatta, the dream-apparition ” is, on the other hand, 
essentially feminine. Its subject is the self-sacrificing love of a 
devoted wife. Vasavadatta, Mahasena’s daughter, ranks with 
Savitri, Sita and Damayanti as an exalted expression of the 
Indian ideal of a wife’s devotion. 

Udayana and Vasavadatta have been married for some 
time and their happiness is boundless. But the political 
enemies of the King of Vatsa have no understanding for romance, 
and one of them overruns the state. Udayana is compelled to 
fiee, and lives for some time in Lavanaka, a frontier town. The 
situation does not improve, and Udayana’s ministers come to 
the conclusion that without help from outside Vatsa would 
cease to exist. The only hope is to win the support of the 
strong pdw’-er of Magadha. This can only be done if Udayana 
marries the sister of King Barsaka, Padmavati. But here 
arises a difficulty. He cannot make the princess his first wife 
because he is already married ; on the other hand, he cannot 
ask the princess of Magadha to be his second wife. Of course 
the author of this marriage-scheme is our friend Yaugandhara- 
yana. He finds again a way out of the difficulty. It is a 
cruel solution ; but when the interests of Ms state are at stake, 
he does not spare anybody, least of all himself. Vasavadatta 
must disappear for some time. She must disappear in a manner 
that Udayana believes her dead; and can honestly ask Padma- 
vati to be his wife. Vasavadatta is made to agree to this plan. 
How, we do not knowq as aU this happens before our drama. 
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Bnt she consents to sacrifice her happiness for the sake of her 
hnsband’s honour and her adopted country’s existence. On the 
pretext of a hunting expedition Udayana is removed from 
Lavanaka, and meanwhile the palace of the royal pair is burnt 
down. The young queen and Yaugandharayana leave the 
country in disguise. The general opinion is naturally that both 
have found their death in the flames. When Udayana is in- 
formed of the disaster he nearly dies with grief. But thanks to 
the efforts of his faithful ministers he gradually recovers. 
Meanwhile the fugitives have left Vatsa behind them. Vasava- 
datta is disguised as a Brahmin woman under the name 
Avantika, while Yaugandharayana, who accompanies her, is 
dressed as a sadhu, and calls himself her brother. They arrive 
in a grove near Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha, at the 
moment w^hen Padmavati pays a visit to her brother’s widowed 
mother who has retired there. The young princess grants a 
boon to everybody present, and Yaugandharayana seizes the 
opportunity to carry out his scheme. It is of great importance 
that the two queens should become friends. This would make 
the final revelation of the truth less painfnl to all concerned. 
Therefore he asks Padmavati to take his sister under her pro- 
tection until his return from a pilgrimage. He adds that his 
sister’s husband has gone for a journey. The whole plan is 
very cunningly concocted and worthy of the crafty diplomat. 
It is true his conscience is sorely troubled over the sordid 
means "which he has to use ; but it is the saving of the state and 
the fulfilment of the will of fate. For it has been predicted by 
the astrologers that Padmavati should become the wife of 
Udayana. 

This young princess begins to love the king of Vatsa from 
the moment she hears of his bereavement and his grief. Pity 
. is always a short-cut to tenderer feelings. She atouM not refuse 
to comfort the poor Avidower should the occasion arise. At the 
same time Vasavadatta’s beauty, noble bearing and sadness 
awaken in the AA^arm-hearted, enthusiastic girl a great friendship 
for her. Vasavadatta too feels deeply attracted by the lovable 
princess. 

Thus Vasavadatta lives at the court of Rajagriha as 
Padmavati’s friend. After some time Udayana visits Darsaka, 
Padmavati’s brother, and king of Magadha. on a political 
mission. He impresses the latter so much that he is offered 
the hand of Padmavati. Udayana accepts, seeing the great 
political advantages of this union. Padmavati is overjoyed, 
and the wedding takes place after a very short time. But the 
poet keeps our interest concentrated on the drama AA^hich takes 
place in the soul of Vasavadatta. Her love, the strong passion 
of the Adfe Avho has been happily married, struggles against her 
self-imposed duty and her affection for Padmavati. She is 
spared nothing ; she has to listen to the exuberant talk of the 
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yoimg bride who is full of the virtues of her husband. It costs 
her tremendous efforts not 'to give herself away, though the 
strain is sometimes heart '-breaking. The following short scene- — 
the third Act of the drama — may give an idea of the master- 
fulness and delicacy with which our dramatist has drawm the 
psychological picture of this heroine. 

Third Act. 

Scene : The Garden of the Royal Palace. 

{Enter Vasavadatta: she is sad and thinhing deeply), 

V asavadatta. The great court-yard of the ladies' quarters 
resounds wdth the merry noise of the wedding. I have left 
Padmavati there, and have come here into this quiet garden. 
Perhaps I shall be able no^v to overcome the grief which fate 
has laid upon me. 0, hmv miserable I am. My husband belongs 
now to another woman. I must sit down. {She sits down on a 
stone bench). Happy are you, wdfe of the Chakra vaka-bird. 
You cannot live wu’thout your husband, you die. And I cannot 
throw" this life aw^a^". Only the desire to see my lord keeps me 
alive. 

Second Scene. 

{Enter servant with flowers in her hands) . 

Servant. Where has the lady Avantika gone ? {Searching) 
Aha, there she is, sitting on the stone-bench that is overhung 
by the creeper Priyapu. She looks so unhappjn She must 
have very sad thoughts. Like the moon enshrouded in mist 
she looks, and not a single jewel does she wnar on her dress. 
Ill go to her. My lady ! Avantika ! I’m looking for you all 
the time. 

Vasavadatta. W^hat is it you want from me ? 

Servant. The queen has said, Avantika is of high caste, 
she is devoted to us and is very skilful. Let her plait the 
wedding -garlands ' 

Vasavadatta. Yes; and for wiiom am I to plait these 
garlands ? 

Servant. - Por pur princess. 

Vasavadatta {aside). Even this I must do. 0 gods, you 
are cruel. 

Servant. Don’t think about other things now, my lady. 
The bridegroom is already leaving the Crystal-bath. Please, 
please plait as quickly as you can, 

Vasavadatta {aside), I cannot think of anything else. 
(Aloud) Have you seen the bridegroom,. my girl ? 

Servant. Oh, yes, we have looked at him ; the princess out 
of love, and we out of curiosity. 
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Vasamdatta. Tell me, what is he like, the bridegroom ? ^ 
Servant. O my lady, I have never seen such a man m 

^Vasamdatta.. Tell me, good girl ; is he really as handsome 

^^Servant. He is just like seven gods of love only without 

bow and arrows. 

Vasavadatta. That’s enough. 

Servant. Why do you stop me ? 

Vasavadatta. It is not meet for me to listen when another 

woman’s husband is praised. ■ , , , 

Servant. Now work quickly, my lady, work quickly ! _ 
Vasavadatta. Give me the flowers. (W orkmg , aside) Viere 
I am plaiting. Oh, how miserable lam. {She chooses a flower 
and gazes at it) What do you call this flower 1 

Servant. We call it husband s life. ■ . .i 

Vasavadatta {asm. Of these I must put many into the 
aarland both for Padmavati and myself. {Choosing another 
flower) And what do you call this flower ? 

Servant. We caU it “rival’s death.” 

Vasavadatta. These we need not take 

Servant. Why ? , . i A j <. 

Vasavadatta. The king’s first wife is dead, so we do not 

want this flower. 

Thied Scene. 

{Enter second servant.) 

Second servant. Make haste, my lady, make haste ! They 
are already leading the bridegroom into the inner court. _ 
Vasavadatta. Alas 1 Is this true ? Here take it {gives her 

tJis garland). , ' ■ , 

'Both servants. How beautiful, my lady. But now we 

must go. {Exeunt) _ . • » 

Vasavadatta. They are gone. {Weeps) Oh misery, misery . 
My husband belongs to another woman. I don’t want to think. 
If I only could faU asleep I might perhaps forget my grief. 

{Exit.) 

The princess is married and happy. Udayana too is sm- 
cerely fond of his beautiful, merry bride ; but he caimot forget 
Vasavadatta, his first love, with whom his soul is bound up for 
ever. In the fourth Act this struggle between the old love and 
the new one finds expression in a scene which has few equals in 
dramatic tension. Padmavati and her friend are taking a walk 
in the royal gardens, when Udayana appears accompanied bj 
his friend and buffoon Vasantaka. Modesty forbids the ladies 
to meet the men; but at the same time there is no way out of 
the garden. Thus Padmavati and Vasavadatta are compelled 
to hide themselves behind, a jessamin bush and to listen to 
the confession which. Udayana makes to his friend about the 
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state of Ills heart. He does not know of the ladies' presence, 
Padmavati does not suspect her friend^s identity, Vasavadatta 
strives to conceal her emotions, her joy that her husband still 
loves her, her compassion with his grief—onty a genius can 
conceive a psychological drama of sncii deep intensity and 
handle it in the masterful manner of our poet. 

Ildayana is convinced in the heart of his heart that Vasava- 
datta is not dead. He is not conscious of this conviction, but 
in moments of forgetfulness he speaks of his first wife as if she 
were still alive. His belief is strengthened by the wonderful 
scene of his dream which has justly given the title to this 
drama. 

Padmavati has an attack of headache, and Udayana is 
informed that she has gone to a pavilion to rest. He goes 
there but does not find her. Awaiting her arrival he lies down 
on a couch and falls asleep. Vasavadatta also goes there to 
see and comfort her friend. It is evening, and the pavilion is 
only dimly lit by a lamp. She sees somebody lying on the 
couch and thinks it is Padmavati. She decides to wait until 
her friend aw^akes and sits down on the couch. 

How strange,’’ she says, “ from the moment I am sitting 
near her my heart has become quite calm. How good; she 
breathes quietly. It seems her illness has already passed. 
Darling 1 She is lying on the same couch on which I am sitting ; 
she seems to ask me, 'Embrace mel’ Really why should I 
not lie down by her side ? ” (Lying down) 

TJ day ana (dreaming) . O Vasavadatta 1 

Vasavadatta (jumping uf). Ha, my husband I It is not 
Padmavati. Has he seen me ? If he has recognized me then 
all my sufferings, all 1 promised to Yaugandharayana, has been 
in vain. 

U day ana (still dreaming) . 0 princess of A vanti 1 

Vasavadatta. How glad I am. He is dreaming of me. 
Nobod}’" is here. I can stay for a while and gladden my eyes 
and my heart. 

Udayana. 0 my beloved! My darling pupil! Speak to me I 

Vasavadatta. I am speaking to you, my lord, I am speak- 
ing to you. 

Ud£Lyana. Are you angry ? 

Vasavadatta. Oh no, oh no, only very unhappy. 

Udayana. If you are not angry, why do you not wear 
your jewels ? 

'.^ Yasavadaita. How could I wear them ? 

Udayana. Do you remember how we parted ? 

Vasavadatta (sadly). Don’t speak of it ! Even here we are 
far from each other. 

Udayana. Forgive, my love ; I have been away from you 
for such a long time. 

Vasavadatta. I have been here far too long. Somebody 
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might come and see me. I must go. I wiU only lift up the 
hand of my lord; it has slipped from the couch. Then I shall 
go. [Does it; exit.) 

IJ day ana {jumping from the couch). Vasavadatta ! Staj^ ! 
[In the darkness he runs against a door-post.) Oh misery ! 

Why does this T^U'etched post stand in my way. 

And hurts me when I want to follow her ! 

Was this the mocking vision of a dream ? 

Was it fulfilment of my heart’s desire ? 

Udayana’s suspicion that his wife is alive amounts now 
almost to conviction, whatever proofs his buffoon Vasantaka 
may adduce to the contrary. However, before he can follow 
up his suspicion, his royai duties call him to another field. 
Yaugandharayana’s clever policy bears fruit, and Darsaka 
unites his forces with the army of Vatsa. Together they shatter 
the host of the invader, and Udayana returns victoriously 
to his country. Here the intrigue is revealed. The king is 
overjoyed to see Vasavadatta again, he forgives Yaugandha- 
rayana, understanding that he has acted for the country’s good. 
Padmavati who, as things turn out, is the only loser, rises 
magnificently to the occasion; she is quite willing to share 
Udayana with her beloved friend and to respect Vasavadatta as 
her elder sister and the chief queen. 

Svapnavasavadattam” is essentially a psychological 
drama. The plot itself is interesting enough to satisfy any taste 
keen on sensations. But it is of little importance when com- 
pared with the deeply stirring drama that goes on in the soul 
of the heroine. It is her grief which calls up our compassion ; 
it is the struggle in her soul which keeps us interested. 
The other figures, though each of them masterly finished, 
are only the back-ground on which Vasavadatta is drawn. 
Padmavati, the lovely, kind and merry girl on the threshold 
of womanhood, serves as a sharp contrast to the sad Vasava- 
datta, the ripe woman who has suffered much and thought 
deeply. Udayana, with whom we make a personal acquaintance 
in this play, is less individual. He is a good-looking, attractive, 
easy-going prince with a warm , loving heart . His part through- 
out both plays is to be loved and to give those who love him 
an opportunity to show their good qualities. Clearly the poet 
did not intend to make him a leading personality in either 
drama. 

The parallel with Dushyanta and Sakuntala suggests itself. 
But except the fact that in both dramas the royal lovers are 
separated for some time, the two master -pieces have nothing in 
common. Neither in subject nor in treatment. If our author 
is. a psychologist per excellence^ the same cannot be said of 
Kalidasa. As a matter of fact the creator of Sakuntala makes 
psychology in the usual sense impossible by introducing the 
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siipematiiral influence of the Rishi's ciirse. Sakmitala is just a 
beautiful flower, ver.y fragrant and loveh^ but only a flo\¥er. 
Vasavadatta IkS a woman, chaste yet passionate, devoted yet 
able to understand that she can show her devotion best by 
leaving her husband. 

I certainly do not wish to detract from the beauty of 
Kalidasa’s master-pieces. He will al\¥ays remain the unsur- 
passed master of the word. But he is a born lyric, and his 
dramas are a sort of string to keep together the splendid pearls 
of his hnies. They lack action, the}^ are stationary. The 
language of our author is simple, his colour-scheme is poor. He 
is terse and sparse in his expression. He tells us more by the 
things he does not say, than by the things he says. He is the 
Master of Silence. His style has few' descriptions and similes. 
His comparisons are not elaborate ; and yet these dramas have 
the same charm which holds us captive before the frescoes of 
Fra Angelico even after we have satiated our eyes with the rich 
tints of Raphael or Titian. 

This seeming defect is made up for by the dramatic life 
which pulses in these plays. Everjdhing is action ; action in 
the widest sense. In Yaugandharayana it is more external. A 
swift movement towards the final goal, hardly stopping to 
throw in a moral maxim for the benefit of the public. Even 
the report of the messenger which informs Yaugandharayana of 
Udayana’s capture, is instinct with this dramatic force. One is 
reminded of the famous message in Aeschylus’ ‘" Persians.” 
In "" Vasavadatta ” where the action is psychological there is 
also no stopping, no dela^^ 

The language of our poet is simple and easy. It is remark- 
ably free from conventionalities, and has the natural charm of a 
living language. The persons of these dramas speak as we 
expect them to speak, in a natural realistic manner. The next 
approach to the language of our plays is the Sanskrit used in 
the epics. I do not wish to anticipate the results of a future 
research; but if Kalidasa’s poetr3?' has been justly connected 
with the elegant, somewhat effeminate, art of the Gupta period, 
I am inclined to see in our poet the same traits of manliness 
and force, combined with simplicity and realism, which are 
characteristic of the art of the Kushana period. To put the 
respective position of Kalidasa and bur poet into the form of an 
antithesis : Kalidasa is classical elegance and lyricism, our poet 
is realistic simplicity and dramatism. 

"" Pratijnayaugandharayanam ” and Svapnavasavadat- 
tam” serve in a marked degree to illustrate this thesis, but not 
they alone. In other dramas of our collection we find the same 
distinguishing qualities. Six plays take their subject-matter 
from the "" Mahabharata.” Five of them are one-Acters; one, 
the Pancharatram ” or the “Five Nights,” has three Acts. 

Three of the one-Acters, namely "" The Message,” “ Gatot- 
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kacha as Messenger ” and - The Breaking of the Thigh,” form a 
tragical trilogy. I might call them “ A Tragedy of Pride. It 
has its parallel in the Sophoclean - Kmg Oedipus. The 
central figure is Duryodhana, the hero of the Kauravas. 
of his power and elated by success, he thmks himself justified to 
violate the laws of humanity and to scorn the reverence due to 
the gods. In the “ Message ” he revels in memories of Dr^- 
padi’s shame and the five Pandu brothers’ humiliation. He 
illtreats Krislma who comes as an ambassador from the Panda - 
vas with an offer of peace. He does not hesitate to lure the boy 
Abhimamm, his ovm nephew, into miserable death. It is true 
he acts chieflv under the influence of the evil genius of the 
Kauravas, Shakuni the king of Gandhara. But still the guilt is 
his. And finally he is slain by Bhima who uses foul play and 
wounds him mortally under the waist with his mace, smashing 
Durvodhana’s thighs. The djdng hero is alone on the vast 
battlefield. Face to face with death, he sees the wickedness and 
follv of pride. He understands that it is a crime to cause war 
and" bloodshed ; he implores Balarama, who wishes to avenge 

him to desist from further useless murder. 

Dhxitarashtra. his blind father, and his mother Gandhaii, 
his two queens and his little son Durjaya, search for him on the 
vast battlefield. Durjaya, who is tired, catches hold of his 

grandfather’s clothes. „. t Ai. 

Dhritarashtra. Who is this ? Who is pulling my clothes 

to show me the way ? ' V V, • 

Durjaya. That is me, grand-daddy, Durjaya. 

Dhritarashtra. Durjaya, my child, search for your father ! 
Durjaya. But I am so tired. , . , 

Dhritarashtra. Go, you wiU rest on your father s lap. 
Durjaya. I’ll go, grand-daddy. (Searc/iiw?) Daddy! 
Daddy ! Where are you ? 

Alas, why has lie come 1 

Mv love to him has always been my heart’s 
Most cherished joy, whatever fate befell me. 

This love is scorching now my soul like fire. 

He has remained in blissful ignorance 

Of pain and grief, my Durjaya, my son, 

Who was so fond of nestling on my knees, 

What will he call his wretched father now. 

Beholding him thus dying and prostrate ? 

Durjaya. Ah, there is the king ; he is sitting on the ground. 
Duryodhana. Why have yon come, my son ? 

Durjaya. Thev sav, you are letting us wait. 

Duryodhana {aside). Oh, how the love to my son hurts 
now I am in this misery. 

Durjaya. I want to sit on you, daddy, may I % (trying to 
climb on him). 
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Duryodhana (in great pain, keeping Mm off). Diirjaya ! 
Btirjaya ! 0 God ! How this hurts ! 

He was my Joy. a pleasure to my eyes, 

He soothed me like the full moon’s cooling rays, 

And now like red-hot iron burns his touch : 

Is this thy cruel will, relentless fate ? 

Durjaya. Why won’t you let me sit on you, dadd,y ? 

Duryodhana. Sit near me, sonny, somewhere on the ground, 
111 be no more the seat you liked so well. 

Durjaya. Where are you going, King ? 

Duryodhana. To the place wdiere m}- hundred brothers 
have gone. 

Durjaya. Take me with you, please I 

Duryodhana. Go, my child, speak with Bhima. 

Durjaya.^ But we must go now, king, they are searching 
for ^mu. 

Duryodhana. Who, sonny ? 

Durjaya. Grandfather, grandmother and the ladies. 

Duryodhcma. Go, my boy ; I am not strong enough to walk. 

Durjaya. Ill carry you. daddy. 

Duryodhana. You are too weak, my child. 

Durjaya. Hallo, grandfather 1 Here is the king. 

(Enter Dhritarashtra, Gandhari and queens). 

It seems to me this little scene which I have given as an 
illustration bears the stamp of the master who has created the 
garden scene or the dream-scene in •'" Vasavadatta.” But the 
dramatic power of the ensuing finale has no parallel either in 
the remaining twelve plays or in Indian dramatic literature. 
Duryodhana consoles his^ despairing parents and wives. He 
pleads passionately with Asvatthama, Drona’s son, not to con- 
tinue the war. He curses the pride of the warrior caste, the root 
of all this criminal bloodshed. At last his soul leaves the 
earthly surroundings, the splendours of heaven open themselves 
to him and he enters eternal peace. 

Duryodhana, I should say, comes nearest to the idea of a 
tragic hero with which the Greek tragedy has made us familiar. 
He produces those feelings of fear and compassion which 
Aristotle postulates for the tragedy. He is a great spirit who 
in his pride over-estimates himself and, violating the iaw^s of god 
and men, comes to grief. But in his fall he finds his purifica- 
tion. He reaches a higher plane of morality. Under the strokes 
of fate his soul lifts itself tip to thoughts of peace and forgive- 
ness which had been unknown to him before. In the character 
of Duryodhana the author stirs up the very depths of human 
soul. The poet is logical to the end, and "does not hesitate to 
show^ us the hero’s death on the stage though this is absolutely 
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against all rules and usage of tlie Indian drama. In this intre- 
pid logic lies the force and beauty of his psychology. 

Yaiigandharaj^ana, Mahasena, Duryoclhana and Vasava- 
datta are instances of Bhasa’s ability to show the lights and 
shades, the ups and downs of human soul. These heroes lend 
themselves to psychological characterisation because they are 
human beings with human strength and weakness. 

In a far more difficult position is the dramatist whose hero 
is a paragon of perfection, an ideal. This is the case in the two 
Ramayana dramas, Pratima-nataka,” or the ''Drama of the 
Monument’’ and the Abhisheka-nataka,” or the Drama of 
the Anointment.” Their hero is Rama, the perfect man, the 
ideal of a son, husband, king, fighter, etc. His perfection is the 
result of his divine origin ; he is an incarnation of Vishnu. His 
main quality which has always attracted the Indian mind more 
than any other of his virtues is his filial piety. It is the main- 
spring of his character. This spring is touched by our dramatist 
to enliven the figure of his hero. He cannot show us any failing, 
or wavering, or even struggle against selfish instincts. This 
would not have been in keeping with the canonical conception 
of Rama. No, the poet contrasts Rama’s piety with Havana’s 
baseness, and makes the hero’s filial piety the indirect cause of 
Sita’s abduction and all the misery which ensues. It is signifi- 
cant that in order to bring out this dramatic contrast and to 
deepen the psychology of his hero the dramatist has changed 
the plot of the epos. In the '' Ramayana ” Ravana lures Rama 
away from his hermitage by showing him the golden-sided deer, 
and by pla^ying on his hunting instincts. In the Pratimana- 
taka” the following takes place. On the anniversary of his 
father’s death Rama wishes to do his duty as eldest son and to 
ofier the prescribed sacrifice to the spirit of his parent. But the 
forest yields nothing wherewith to make an offering worthy of 
the departed king. While he discusses this difficulty with Sita, 
enters Ravana who has overheard the conversation without 
being seen. He introduces himself as a Brahmin, w^ell- versed in 
all sciences, and names amongst others also the science of the 
ancestral sacrifice. Rama naturally asks the wily demon- king 
to give him advice. After some artful hesitation Ravana tells 
him of several animals which are permitted by the sacred books. 
He mentions as the noblest animal to be slain in honour of a 
father’s spirit the golden-sided deer. But he warns Rama that 
it is hardly possible to obtain it ; for it roams in the forests of 
the far-off Himalayas, and to kill it is well nigh impossible. The 
difficulties with which his filial duty is beset act rather as an 
incentive on Rama ; he is ready to start at once to the moun- 
tains, and Sita declares that she is willing to go with him. At 
this moment- Ravana causes an apparition of the coveted animal 
to be seen between the trees of the forest ; Rama snatches his 
bow and arrows, and leaves Sita alone with his arch-enemy. 
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It is true,. Rama ,is the god -man, the ideal man; but the 
liiiman element in. him ia not absent. . He loves and suffers as 
man does ; he lets himself be deceived by Ravana ; he has to find 
help for his struggle with the king of the Rakslmsas ; he is 
subject to suspicion and jealousy, and a slave of public opinion 
to such an extent that he compels Sita to undergo the fire-ordeal. 
These human traits have been used by the dramatist to bring 
his hero nearer to our understanding. 

An entirely different problem is presented by the central 
figure of '' Balacaritram ” or ‘‘ The Exploits of .young Krishna.'’ 
The hero is Krishna, the full incarnation of god Vishnu. He is 
Narayana himself, who has descended to earth according to the 
words in the Bhagavadgita : ‘'•'Whenever there is decay of 
righteousness and there is exaltation of unrighteousness then I 
incarnate myself ; for the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of evil-doers, to establish righteousness, I am born in 
all ages.” He takes human form, lives with men, shares their 
amusements, takes pity on their plight ; but notwithstanding ail 
this he remains. god, and is ahrays conscious of the fact that he 
is god. His divine nature never merges into humanity. He 
cannot be deceived by the tricks of the countless demons who 
come to destroy him ; he is always sure of his victory, for ha 
knows that he is the eternal force of Good which the powers of 
Evil cannot resist. When he appears on earth he fills the world 
with miracles. He sends forth divine light to show his father 
Vasudeva the w^ay which leads to salvation. Through his divine 
power the chains with which Nandagopa has been fettered for 
many years drop to the ground ; he creates a fountain of pure 
water so that Nandagopa may purify himself; he revives 
Nandagopa’s dead child; all this in the first night of his exist- 
ence and without uttering a word. When he is only a week old 
he slays demons. His divine weapons and attributes, his 
wonderful bird Garuda, all representing his divine powers, 
descend to earth and live with him. 

If Krishna is the personification of Good, the incarnation 
of Evil is Kamsa, the slayer of children. Just as Vishnu is born 
in all ages to establish righteousness, so each age brings forth an 
antagonist , the expression of all that is wicked. Hence the 
myths of the struggle between Narasimha and Hiranyakasipu, 
Rama and Ravana, Krishna and Kamsa. Thus the drama 
‘ ' Balacaritram ” widens out into a grand mystery of the eternal 
struggle between Good and Evil. Kamsa, the evil one, is doomed 
to perish in the same night when Krishna is born. He feels 
that a force has arisen against which he is powerless. He has 
terrible visions. Candala women, the lowest of the outcasts, 
demand that he should mariry their daughters. The curse 
under which he lives, namely that Bevaki's son shoidd slay 
him, appears to him in terrible form to announce that the end 
is near. The curse gathers the spirits of darkness and drives 
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Kamsa’s Luck out of the palace. The lord of Evil goes so far 
in Ms rage as to kill a new-born girl, the daughter of Nandagopa, 
who had been substituted for the baby Krishna. But out of 
the child's blood rises in awful grandeur Kartyayaiii, the 
goddess of Nemesis. Filling the sky with her terrible form, 
surrounded by her powerful weapons, she pronounces the death 
sentence over Kamsa. 

The Western parallel to this drama are the mediaeval mys- 
teries of Christ and His struggle with Satan. It would not 
have entered the mind of those mediaeval poets to apply to 
the divine figure of the Saviour the ordinary psychological 
methods of the dramatist. No more can we expect an Indian 
author to show us other sides of his divine hero than perfection 
and omnipotence. It is therefore not surprising that we do not 
find the intimate psychology of Vasavadatta, Diiryodhana, 
or even Rama. The struggle between Good and Evil that 
goes on in the soul of man and forms the basis of all dramatic 
psychology, has been lifted up in “ Balacaritram into the 
realms of metaphysics and religion. The first two Acts give 
us a grand exposition of the eternal antagonism between the 
two moral forces that rule our actions, 

I have tried to point out and to illustrate with some ex- 
amples several poetical qualities common to all the dramas 
which are meanwhile ascribed to Bhasa. These features are 
dramatic force, depth of psychology and simplicity of ex- 
pression. In dramatic force he can be compared with Shakes- 
peare or the Greek tragedians; in psychological subtlety he is 
almost modern ; his simplicity of expression puts him distinctly 
on a different plane than Kalidasa and his followers. It may 
be that for the first two qualities he has been hailed with great 
enthusiasm by Western scholars, whereas some Indian scholars 
whose taste has been trained on the elegance and elaborateness 
of the ‘^Kavyas " seem to take amiss the simplicity of oxir 
author’s style and deem it unfinished and rather vulgar. 

Mr. Ganapati Sastri’s discovery has put one more im- 
portant problem before the historian of Indian literature. 
The question, who is the author of these dramas and in which 
period they were written, has not yet been solved. The few 
attempts hitherto made to come nearer the solution of this 
interesting problem have been based on a few quotations 
taken from various sources and belonging to vastly different 
periods. The same material has led to absolutely contradicting 
results. This is only natural as quotations generally prove 
everything and nothing. We might perhaps come a little 
nearer the solution of our problem by applying the ordinary 
methods of iiterar}’^ history 

Each drama, or rather each group of dramas, will have to 
be considered by itself as well as in connection with the remain- 
ing ones ; thus an attempt should be made to solve the two 
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main questions — Istiy : are the thirteen plays by the same 
author, or by different authors ? 2ndly : which period, relatively 
speaking, do the 3 ^ belong to ? 

Our first criterion is the style of the dramas. Nobody 
will deny that there is in Indian literature a marked tendency 
from simplicity and directness to elegance and elaborateness. 
It is impossible to date the Raghuvansa ” before the ^^Rania- 
yana,’’ even if we had only stylistic indications to go upon. 
There also seems to be a tendency from action to description, 
and from sparsity of words to verbosity. This criterion might 
be applied when comparing our dramas with dramas of more 
or less fixed date. 

Our second criterion is the relations of our dramas to the 
existing law-books of poetry — the Natyasastram ” of Eharata, 
the Dasarupam and others : these relations should also be com- 
pared with those of known dramas. It is typical for Indian 
poets that they take a pride in following almost slavishly the 
rules concerning style and language laid down in the canons 
especially when those books have reached the necessary stage 
of sanctity by being connected with a mythical seer. 

Our third criterion is the numerous historical allusions 
met with in the dramas. I take the term historical in its 
widest sense. It comprises not only facts or persons of which 
we have documentary evidence, but also the general picture of 
civilisation represented in the play. To give an example; 
In the Pratima-nataka,” mention is made of life-like monu- 
ments put up in honour of deceased kings. This reminds us 
very much of the famous statue of King Kanishka in Muttra 
and other royal statues of the Kushana period. Here archseo- 
logy will probably be able to help us. 

The fourth criterion is the relations of a drama to its 
possible sources. If we can tell with certainty which source the 
dramatist has used for his plot, and can fix a period for this 
sotirce, we shall have something to start with. For instance, let 
us take the two Ramayana-dramas. It seems possible that 
our dramatist has known only the older or shorter redaction of 
the epos, which did not include the Balakandam and the 
Uttarakandam. If this theory can be proved we shall have a 
fair starting point. 

The fifth criterion is a comparison of our dramas with 
dramas of known date treating the same subject. The most 
striking case in this direction is a comedy called Carudattam/' 
one of the 13 nataJcas of which I have not spoken. It not only 
treats the same subject as the famous Mrcchakatikam” ascribed 
to King Sudraka, but also shows such a number of coincidences 
that only two conclusions are possible ; Either both are of the 
same author, the one being a first draft of the other ; — in this 
case the probability is that Carudattam ” as the less elaborate 
is the draft of the “Toy-cart.” Or we have to do with a striking 
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case of plagiarism in which the prima facie evidence would be 
against Mrcchakatikam.” 

I can however in this short study only hint at the inter- 
esting discoveries which await the student of Indian literatore. 
What the result of these researches will be it is difficult to say. 
Whether one author or several will share the distinction of 
having produced the master-pieces which have been the subject 
of this lecture we do not yet know. Nor do we know the name 
of the man who ranks with Kalidasa as India’s greatest drama- 
tist. Meanwhile let us be grateful that the darkness of 
oblivion has given up such a treasure of which the literature of 
every nation might be proud. 


i8, DetectioB of Lactic and Glycolic Acids and a stfg’g'cs- 
tion regarding* the Constitution of Morphine* " 

By S. C: Chattebji, M.Sc., Cotton College, Gauhati. 

When acetaldehyde is added to a solution of benzidine 
(p — p diamino— diphenyl) in concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
liquid gradually assumes a dark -red colouration. Under iden- 
tical conditions formaldehyde brings about no perceptible 
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Benzidine. 

change, or at best a slight yellowish colouration. The reaction 
may serve both as a test for benzidine and for differentiating 
between the two aldehydes. The fact that acetaldehyde is 
produced when lactic acid is warmed with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, enables the reaction to be employed as a test for 
this substance as well. It may be carried out by shaking up a 
pinch of benzidine with about 4 cc. and then slowly adding a 



Carbazole. 


few drops of the liquid supposed to contain lactic acid. If 
the mixture be next gently warmed, acetaldehyde will be pro- 
duced, and the solution will assume a red colouration, its inten- 
sity depending, up to a certain point, on the amount of the acid 
present. Lactic acid may also be detected and distinguished 
from the similarly constituted glycolic acid by the carbazole- 
aldehyde reaction. If about 1 gram of carbazole be added 
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to 3 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid and the mixture heated 
for about two minutes with a few drops of lactic acid, prefer- 
ably in a w’ater-bath, it wdll assume a yellowish colouration, 
changing rapidly to yellowish red. and finally to reddish brown. 
Glycolic acid, on being subjected to a similar treatment, yields 
an intense blue colouration or greenish blue precipitate depend- 
ing on the amount of the acid present. The reaction is highly 
sensitive, and may with advantage be employed for the detec- 
tion of the acid in sour milk or urine. As in the previous case, 
the mechanism of the reaction consists, first of all, in the split- 
ting up of the acids into the respective aldehydes, and the 
latter then bring about the characteristic changes. 

The well-known morphine reaction may also be similarly 
utilised. If carried out as before, lactic acid yields a yellow 
changing to red or reddish brown, and glycolic acid a deep 
violet colouration. For considerations stated below it appeared 
interesting to study the reaction of indole with the two alde- 
hydes. The beha^our of this substance towards formalde- 
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hyde and acetaldehyde, and therefore towards glycolic and 
lactic acids, appears to be similar to that of morphine. The 
only perceptible difference is in the intensity of the colouration 
produced with Jormaldehyde. The difference is thus one of 
degree and not of kind— the violet tint given by morphine 
being of a deeper shade than that of indole. In fact but for 
its comparatively high cost indole might be 'used as a reagent 
for the detection of the two aldehydes, as also of lactic and 
glycolic acids. 

In connection with the morphine-aidehyde reaction it may 
be mentioned that Fosenheim has observed (Bio-C'hemical 
Journal, 1906, i. 233-240) that formaldehyde also produces a 
similar violet colouration when treated with proteins in the 
presence of concentrated sulphuric acid. Salmon Acree (Ameri- 
can Chemical Journal, 1907, 37, 604-619) has repeated Rosen- 
heim’s experiments on a large scale, and having applied the test 
to a large number of substances, has arrived at the general con- 
clusion that the production of a violet colouration with for- 
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nialdeliyde and concentrated sulphuric acid is a characteristic 
test for certain classes of proteins. The reaction in the case of 
proteins has been explained by Rosenheim as due to the previ- 
ous formation of a protein-aldehyde compound and its sub- 
sequent oxidation. It has been supposed to depend on the 
presence of the indole or tryptophane group in the molecule. 
Proteins, like gelatin, in which the tryptophane or indole group 
is absent cannot by any means be made to respond to this test. 


CH 
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Acree also accepts Rosenheim’s view of the mechanism of the 
reaction. The above facts naturally lead us to the interesting 
question : Does morphine which produces a violet coloration 
with formaldehyde, contain an indole group in its molecule ? 
The constitution of morphine which has the empirical formula 
C,7H,90.N has not up till now been established beyond 
doubt. That it contains a phenanthrene nucleus in its mole- 
cule has been proved by the recent researches of Vongerichten 
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Tryptophane or Indole- Amin opropionic acid. 


and Schrotter. The large amount of phenanthrene yielded by 
morphine, when the latter is distilled with zinc dust, goes to 
support the same fact. It has also, been conclusively shown 
that of the three oxygen atoms two are hydroxylic and of these 
two again, one phenolic, and the other alcoholic in character. 
Regarding the nature and position of the third ox3’'gen atom 
we have very little of positive evidence. It is indifferent and 
has therefore been assumed to be present as an anhydride 
group. Morphine is a tertiary base, for on treatment with 
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methyl iodide in alkaline solution the phenolic hydroxyl is 
first of ail methylated, and then a molecule of methyl-iodide 
adds itself to the nitrogen atom. The position of the nitrogen 
atom in the molecule has been the subject of much discussion, 

CH 



Phenanthrene. 


and when this will be fixed with certainty, the morphine prob- 
lem will probably be finall^^ solved. From time to time vari- 
ous formula have been suggested for this substance. Knorr 
regarded the nitrogen atom as forming part of an oxazine 
group, attached to the phenanthrene nucleus. 


lOH)^ 

N CH3. 

Kaorr’s formula. 


This view has now been abandoned, and the general opinion 
is in favour of the structure formulated by Pschorr, who regards 
the nitrogen atom to be present in a reduced pyridine ring. 
His formula is as follows 



Pschorr’s formula. (Morphine ) . 
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It represents morphine as a dihydroxy-phenanthrene, con- 
taining an ether-linked oxygen atom and a hydrogenised p}n:idine 
nucleus having the nitrogen linked to methyl. The similarity 
ill the behaviour of proteins containing the indole group and 
of morphine towards formaldehyde, naturally leads us to the 
search for a group common to both. The reaction in the case 
of proteins has, as already stated, been explained by Rosenheim 
as due to the presence of the indole group. Proteins, in which 
the indole group is absent, do not respond to this test. The 
behaviour of indole itself, previously mentioned, lends a strong 
support to the same view. Like morphine it produces a violet 
colouration with formaldehyde and reddish brown with acetal- 
dehyde. This leads us to suggest the presence of an indole 
group in the morphine molecule. That the production of the 
colour reaction is due to the presence of a particular group 
in the morphine molecule is also evidenced by the fact that 
codeine, whose identity as method morphine has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt, has been found by Beniges {Bull. Soc. 
Oliim. 1909, iv. 647-49) to exhibit the same colour changes with 
the two Aldehydes. 

I therefore venture to suggest that the Nitrogen atom in 
Morphine forms part of a five-membered ring, and that its for- 
mula should be written in such a way as would indicate the 
presence of an indole group in it. Of the number of formu- 
lae which may be drawn up in this way, the following one 
seems to be the most preferable as being in accord with the 
maximum number of the other experimental facts hitherto 
noted : — 


H 

C 



Morphine. 

Finally it may be mentioned that Hans Th. Bucherer 
(J. Pr. Chem. 1907 [ii] 76, 428-432) as a result of his investi- 
gation of the action of sulphites on pyridine and morphine has 
suggested the same formula for the alkaloid. 




19 * Observations on Pollination in Alysicarpus, 

B}- K. Chebiaij^ Jacob, L.Ag. {Formerly Post-Graduate 
Student, Pusa), Agricultural College, Comibatore, 

There are more than half a dozen species of Alysicarpus 
which are very common throughout the plains of India. 
According to Hooker^ ** Species of Alysicarpus are weeds 
everywhere in the tropics of the old world?’ They form some 
of the chief constituents of the pastures of Southern India, 
and in some places w^hole areas are covered by these plants, 
and they can be seen cropping out from among the tufts of 
grasses. In January last during my tours in Godavari I 
observed that the flowers of Alysicarpus have a strong explo- 
sive mechanism. This year, at Coimbatore, I extended my 
observations on this subject, the results of which I propose to 
lay before you in this paper. 

The Indian species of Alysicarpus maj^- be divided into 
two groups according to their differences in floral structure and 
modes of pollination. One of these groups is characterised by 
a large glumaceous calyx divided to the base, as in A. rugosus, 
A. longifolius, A. bupleurifolius and A. belgaumensis. In this 
group the corolla does not open before the calyx ; the calyx 
opens out b}’' the flexion of its base possibly due to the action 
of the sun, and closes again when the sun gets less powerful, 
and either one or both of the geminate flowers are ready for 
pollination at one time in an inflorescence, so that a single 
spike may take a long time — -sometimes even three weeks — ’for 
the complete fertilisation of the whole series. 

In the other group the calyx is small and not glumaceous, 
and possesses a distinct calyx tube and slender calyx teeth as 
exemplified by A. vaginalis, A. monilifer and A. hamosus. For 
this reason the corolla can open independently of the calyx. 
Again a number of flowers, as many as 10 to 12, are simul- 
taneously open on any inflorescence, the fertilisation of which 
will be completed in three or four days. 

The structixre of the other parts of the flower is more or 
less similar in both the groups, and a knowledge of it will help 
one in understanding the floral mechanism. A. rugosus, by 
reason of its possessing rather large flowers and also of its 
being a familiar species in the plains, may be taken as our 
type. 

The rose-red corolla has sometimes its standard of an 
yellowish red colour, but the wings are always bright red 


1 Hooker’s Flora of British India. 
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The standard is erect in open flowers and acts as a signboard.^ 
It possesses two dark streaks functioning as nectar-guides, 
converging basally to a pair of thick fleshy swellings. The 
bright red wings are the resting place for the pollinating insect 
and they assume the form of a |)latform, being united with 
the keel by interlocking folds about their middle, and the union 
is effected'by a projection on the keel fitting closely into a corres- 
ponding pit on the wings on either side. In open flowers it 
is impossible to separate them without tearing the parts, but in 
very young buds the parts are separable. The wings have 
folds at their free edges on the staminal column near the 
base. 

The keel has a claw, which by the sun’s action bends and 
exerts a strong downward pressure on the ovary. It has also a 
fold of its free edge on the staminal column (enclosing the 
ovary) on either side in front of the fold of the wings. The 
keel is narrowed near the apex, slightly holding the tip of the 
vstaminal column. 

The diadelphous stamens, of which the anthers are disposed 
in two sets, one closely behind the other, are slightly pro tan - 
drous and the anthers dehisce in the flower before explosion. 

The style slightly projects out of the staminal column in 
order to keep o§ the stigma from the pollen liberated a little 
lower down in the keel by the bursting of the anthers. 

The flowers being red ^ and the pollen grains being sticky, 
A. rugosus is evidently pollinated by insects usually belonging 
to the order Hymenoptera. 

Having studied the structure of the flow’^ers we may proceed 
to examine the process of pollination in nature. 

In full sunshine the flowers open and become ready for 
pollination, and it is at this time that the insect-visitors 
frequent the plants. 

One must not be annoyed,” says the great Sprengel, 'Vat 
having to spend a long time near a flowering plant, for it is not 
always visited forthwith by the particular insect which is 
designed to fertilize it,” and I had to wait and %vatch for three 
days before I discovered the particular insect which visits 
A. rugosus. 

Although several insects, including one or two small 
butterflies, many black ants, a few small beetles and a bug 
were found on the plants, a bee, Aomm alone is 

able to set the flower mechanism in motion, thereby bringing 
about normal fertilisation. The other insects visit the 
plants pmbably to steal nectar and pollen from the 
exploded flowers. Failing visits from Nomia oxyheloides, 
explosion does not take place. The pollen often gains access 


1 Knutli’s Handbook of Flower Pollination, vol. I, page 260. 

^ Knuth’s Handbook of Flower Pollination, vol. I, pages 69 and 196. 
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to the stigma, but fertilisation does not take place without an 
explosion -caused by the visit of particular insect mentioned. 

The flowers appear to be self-sterile, for T selfed 6 flowers 
and bagged them, but none of them set. It is however evident 
that these results are by no means conclusive, for self-sterilit}^ 
is a chasacter that is not constant^ for all individuals of the 
same species, but varies with the locality and the individuals. 
The flowers in this species are thus adapted only for cross 
fertilisation, and probably it is for the purpose of giving the 
plant enough chances, that one or two flowers only are ready 
for pollination every day on any inflorescence. 

Now let us see how cross fertilisation takes place. In an 
open flower a state of tension exists between the ovary and the 
keel, as in Indigofera^; and as already mentioned, the keel 
constitutes a spring which presses the ovary downwards, and is 
kept in position by means of the various folds of the wings 
and keel as described above. 

It therefore follows that wvhen the insect [Nomia oxy- 
heloides) alights on the flower resting with its limbs on the whigs, 
which are interlocked with the keel, and thrusts its head under 
the standard, the folds of the wings and the keel slip down the 
staminal column enclosing the ovary. At the same time the 
keel splits open above from base to tip. When the splitting 
has extended as far as the end of the style, the stretched parts 
suddenly separate and the keel with its interlocked wungs 
spring down owing to the bending of the claws above 
referred to till they are nearly at right angles to the ovary 
which has Jerked {suddenly upwards. 

The narrowness of the keel Just below the apex which 
holds the staminal column slightly inwards, and the cupular 
tip of the keel which holds the staminal tip slightly downwards, 
are responsible for the strong jerk given to the tip of the 
already Jerked staminal column. The pollen is thereby thrown 
upw'ards and deposited on the ventral surface of the insect 
with great force. At the same time the slightly projecting 
stigma comes into contact with the ventral surface of the 
insect, which is covered with foreign pollen, if the insect 
happens to have previously visited another flower of the same 
species. In this way the stigma is cross-polUnated. Since the 
throwing of the pollen precedes the touching of the stigma, or 
occurs simultaneously, there is a fear of the pollen of the same 
flow^er being deposited on the stigma, and in such cases the 
foreign pollen always predominates.^ 

Before proceeding further I may here relate a few other 
observations connected with the pollination in A. riigosus. 

3 Knuth’s Handbook of Flower Pollination, vol. I, page 196. 

2 “ The Improvement of Indigo , Howards. 

3 Knuth’s Pollination, vol. I, page 36. 
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Uomia oxyheloides visits flowers chiefly for gathering 
poiien, and if the whole of the pollen from a flovver could be 
gathered by the bee in one visit, its needs will have been satis- 
fied when a" few flowers have been visited. In nature, however, 
the flower throws out the greater part of the pollen when visited 
by the bee, and the insect can gather only the few pollen grains 
that may still be left on the exploded stamens. The bee has 
therefore of necessity to visit a very large number of flowers, be- 
fore it can get a sufficiently full load. 

When the flower explodes, the bright red wmgs, which 
form the most conspicuous part of the flower, are carried aw^ay 
by the interlocked keel to a different position and makes it 
very inconspicuous ; and in its place the pale staminal column 
is made to appear. This helps the insect to go straight to 
unexploded flow^ers. The arrangement saves the time of the 
busy insects, and is a case of distinct help rendered by the plant 
to its insect -visitor. 

When Nomia oxyheloides visits flowm'S, it usually visits 
only one or two flowers in one individual plant, and passes on 
to some other, even if there happen to be many unexploded 
flowers on it ; and may visit it again a second or a third time. 
This may appear to an observer a rather strange behaviour ; 
but w'e know that it is Just what the plant requires, Xenogamy 
being thereby brought about and Geitonogamy prevented. 

Now^ we will pass on to the very interesting plant A . vagi- 
nalis, which belongs to the second group above referred to. 
The floral mechanism agrees in all its details with the last spe- 
cies, A, rugosus, except in some of the points mentioned already. 

This trailing plant has a gregarious habit and also branches 
copiously ; so much so that it completely covers the ground 
wherever it is found growing. The branches of neighbouring 
plants get intricately interlaced, and in one case on an exam- 
ination of a circular patch of ground 7 inches in diameter, I 
was able to trace brahches of 9 separate plants. Each branch 
had a number of flowering branches. Three separate count- 
ings of inflorescences in one square foot of ground gave me an 
avejage of about 90 inflorescences, and one inflorescence there- 
fore occupies only 1*6 square inches of ground on an average. 
But, in nature, the great majority either touch or cross one 
another. 

As the pollination w^ork has to be hurried through a large 
number of open flowers, I thought I could find out the insect- 
visitor of this plant very easily ; but I w^as quite disappointed. 
Although numbers of exploded flowers could be noticed, T could 
not find out the insect, that must have visited the flow^ers and 
caused them to explode. I was very much annoyed at my fail- 
ure in my attempts at detecting the insect, and with the resolve 
of finally tracking doym the insect that had been dodging me, 
I directed my attention to one particular inflorescence; and 
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that with surprising results. I discovered that in this plant 
the flower explodes without any insect visit or the application 
of any external force. An observer may easily see, if he watches 
one particular inflorescence between 12 noon and 1 p.m., that 
as the result of every explosion, a cloud of pollen grains is 
thrown upwards and they may rise to a height of one to one 
and a half inches above the exploded flower and then shower 
down on the stigmas of the neighbouring inflorescences which, 
as I showed you, are in most cases within the radius of an inch 
or a little more from the exploded inflorescence. 

In some cases, the pollen from the numerous flo'wers of an 
inflorescence may be drifted back to the stigmas of the same 
flowers. Since such stigmas have an equal chance of getting 
pollen from the neighbouring plant, the foreign pollen * predomi- 
nates, and Xenogamy is effected. 

Now, one might ask what would happen if only one plant 
is grown in one particular place. The answer is that such is 
not the case in nature, and in such an exceptional case, there 
being many open flow-ers on one inflorescence, pollen could be 
carried either from one flow^er to another or from one branch to 
another branch. Here Geitonogamy is effected, which is more 
advantageous than self-pollination. 

By examining side by side the flowers of A. rugosus and 
A. vaginalis one could see that in the former the flowers are 
brighter and the nectary is swollen out and contains nectar ; 
but in the latter it is less coloured and the nectary is almost 
functionless. In bohh, however, the pollen is sticky. So this 
might have been primarily intended for some specialised insect 
like Nomia ; but since insects which are necessary to carry out 
this elaborate work perhaps are not in sufficient numbers, the 
plant has to resort to this sort of carrying out cross-foUination 
without any external agency. 

It would be interesting to know the reason why the flowers 
of A. vaginalis explode freely without any external force, while 
those of A. rugosus, having an almost similar explosive mechan- 
ism are at the meroy^ of the insects. Regarding this point I 
subjected flowers of these plants to varydng temperatures and 
some interesting observations have been made which I hope to 
continue. 

It appears from the preceding account that all plants do 
not depend entirely on an external agency for cross-pollina- 
tion. ' ■ .. ■ 

Since writing the above I have found the A. vaginalis type 
of pollination — by'- spontaneous explosion — in A. monilifer. This 
is interesting because the latter falls under my'" A. vaginalis 
group, and the mechanism is exactly the one I should expect. 


1 Handbook of Flower Pollination, vol, I, page 38. 
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SUMMAEY. 

1. The flowers of the whole genus of Alj^sicarpus have a 
strong explosive mechanism, which is set in action hj the 
sudden bending of the claws of the keel by the sun’s action. 

2. In A. rugosus — one of the species wdth a glumaoeous 
calyx — no explosion takes place without a visit from a particular 
insect. 

3. The particular insect-visitor for this species is Nomia 
oxyheloides. 

4. Unexploded flowers do not set fruits, though often a 
few grains of pollen are seen attached' to the stigma 

5. Nomia, on wdiich A. rugosus entirely depends for 
fertilisation, are not found in sufficiently large numbers, and 
this evidently accounts for the plant putting forth one or two 
flowers only daily so as to ensure the certaint}^ of a good pro- 
jportion of them setting fruits. 

6. The narrowness below the apex and the cupular tip of 
the keel are responsible for the pollen being thrown up’wards 
with force. 

7. Since the pollen is strewn about, the insect is made to 
visit a large number of flowers, before it could get a good load 
of pollen. 

8. The wings being interlocked wdth the keel, the flowers 
become quite inconspicuous soon after explosion, and it is a 
help rendered by the plant to the insect to make the best use 
of its time. 

9. Nomia oxyheloides dA one time only one or t^vo 
flowers in one plant, though many of them may be open. Thus 
Geitonogamy is prevented and Xenogamy ensured. 

10. In A. vaginalis, with a small calyx, explosion takes 
place spontaneously without any insect-visit or any external 
force. ■ ' 

11. Since the interlacing branches of many plants are 
seen very near one another and the inflorescences are seen so 
close that each one hardly gets an area of 1*0 square inches on 
an average, and since the flowers by explosion could thrown the 
pollen to a distance of an inch, or an inch and a half, Xenogamy' 
is brought about without external agencies. 


20 , On the Occurrence of Limburgitc in British 
Baluchistan. 

By Hem Chandra DaS“C4dpta, M.A., F.G.S. 


i 


In the year 1907 I had an opportunity of visiting parts of 
British Baluchistan in charge of a party of students from the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. The palaeontological collections 
obtained during the tour have alreadj^ been described,^ and in 
the present note I propose to give an account of the trap rock 
obtained in the neighbourhood of Hamandun (lat. 30°28'N., 
long. 67°24'E.). 

The first mention of the occurrence of Deccan trap in Balu- 
chistan was made by I^Ir. Oldham who has described the occur- 
rence of “ ash beds and even basaltic trap apparently interbedded 
with the uppermost beds of the Dunghan group in the Bolan 
Pass/’ ^ A geological map of the area has been published by 
Mr. Vredenburg and it appears that the following sequence has 
been recognized : — 

Intrusive gabbros and serpentines, frequently ■ 
chrome-bearing. j 

Dunghan group. > Senonian. 

Bedded agglomerates and basalts of Hainan- y 
dun (Deccan trap). 

The rock to be described in this short note was obtained 
from the lowest member of the Senonian group just referred to. 

From the considerations given below it will appear that 
the rock under description belongs to the class oi magma-hasalts 
(Boficky), i.e., it is an ultra-basic lava flow and allied to the 
limburgites of Rosenbusch. Limburgite is a rock of rather 
rare occurrence in India. For the first mention of this rock 
within India we are indebted to Sir Thomas Holland/ Mr. Vre- 
denburg has described limburgite from the Baluchistan desert/ 
wMe Mr. Adye has also noticed the same rock in the Deccan 
trap of Kathiawar.® As far as my information goes, the Kathia- 
war finds are the only recorded examples of ultra-basic nature 
of the Deccan trap. They have not, however, been studied 

^ Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, VoL VII^ pp. 1-3 (1911). 

^ Geology of India (2nd edition), p. 29 1. 

3 Rec. Geol. Surv. Tnd., Vol. XXXI, pi. 18 (1904). 

This rock to which attention was^ drawn by Mr. Middlemiss occurs 
near Palakod (Salem) and is an enstatite limhurgite. (Rec. Geol. Surv. 
Tnd. , Vol. XXX, p. 19, footnote). 

3 Mem. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXI, p, 265. 

6 Economic Geology of Navanagar State, pp. 92, 94-95, 97. 
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in detail, and I think that a record of the resnlts of my study of 
the Hamandmi limburgites will not be out of place. 

The rock is compact and dark-grayish black in colour, with 
a specific gravity of 2*94.* The rock weathers superficially 
into a whitish lithomargic substance, /while the removal of the 
lithomarge very often gives rise to a pitted appearance on the 
surface, the xmweathered black part often standing out in relief. 
The lithomarge sometimes shows a reddish tmge. The por- 
phyritic structure of the rock is very’' well seen even in hand 
specimens, and a few good crystals of augite were isolated. One 
of them was carefully’' examined and the faces e, m''', a and m 
were determined. One isolated small crystal, when treated with 
hydrogen peroxide, turned slightly yellow, showing the presence 
of titanium. 

Thin sections of the rock, when examined under the micro- 
scope, show its porphyritic structure. The phenocrysts foxind 
are titaniferous augite and olivine, and both of them have been 
changed to serpentine. The augite is pale-violet in colour with 
a very faint pleochroism, often twinned and showing a zonal 
structure. Serpentinisation is fanly marked, though, as one 
may" expect, it is not so complete as in the case of olivine. 
Some iron ores are also present, evidently due to the breaking 
up of the f err o -magnesian silicates. The groundmass is hypo- 
crystalline^ consisting of microlites of lath-shaped felspars and 
of augite, in second generation, with an amount of residual 
glass. The glassy portion of the groundmass is of brown colour 
with y^eilow spots and patches due to the formation of serpen- 
tine. This serpentine is possibly" derived from the alteration of 
some of the augite microlites in the groundmass, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide whether olivine wees present in the 
groundmass or not— the whole of tlxe olivine having in the former 
case been replaced by serpentine. 

A study" of thin sections shows tw"o peculiarities of the rock; 
viz., (i) the smaller amount of the phenocrysts of olivine while 
compared with those of augite and (ii) the presence of felspar 
microlites jin the groundmass. As regards the relative propor- 
tion between olivine and augite, phenocrysts, it may be men- 
tioned that a somewhat parallel case was observed by Dr. Hatch 
from Madagascar,® while attention wffil be drawn to the second 
peculiarity" later on, 

A chemical examination of this rock was kindly undertaken 
by Mr. Prabodha Chandra Chatter jee, M.A., F.C.S,, of the 
Bengal ChemicaT and Pharmaceutical Works. This analysis 
shows conclusively the ultra-basic nature of the Hamandun 


f This is the average of four determinations by Babu Bijoy Gopal 
Sen, B.Sc. 

^ Harker : Petrology for Students (4th edition), p. 208. 

3 Q.J.G.S., VoL XLV.pp. 362.5 (1889). 
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lava, while the presence of olivine and of augite as phenocrysts 
points out its limburgitic character. The number of the com- 
plete analyses of limbiirgite available for study and comparison 
is rather small, and these show^ that there/ is a considerable 
variation in the composition of the different examples of limbur- 
gite, the percentage of SiO^ lying between 46*76^ and 38*34.'^ 
The Hamandun specimen is exceptionally rich in Al^Og, fairly 
rich in CaO, and may be compared wntii the iimburgites the 
analysis of w4iich as also that of the Baluchistan specimen are 


below 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

SiOg 

.. 40-73 

40-70 

39*32 

38-62 

TiOg 

.. 0-71 

1*55 

.... 

1*86 

Al,Os 

. . 20-62 

14*89 

17-53 

13-90 

FogOg 

. . 5-52 

7-05 

3-07 

5-97 

FeO 

. . 613 

6*81 

9-12 

8-65 

MnO 

. . .... 



0-30 

CaO 

. . 12-50 

i2-21 

10-38 

15*54 

MgO 

. . 8-75 

9-92 

8-00 

11-21 

K,0 

. . 0-90 

1-17 

2-04 

0 57 

]S!a,0 

. . 3-03 

2-78 

2-44 

2-01 

H,0 

. . 1*41 

1-39 

7-30 

1*46 



0-76 

.... 

0-60 


99-30 

99-23 

99-20 

100*69 


I. Limhurgite from Hamandun. Analyst P. C. Chatter- 
jee. 

II. Limhurgite from Nonnenw^ald b. Lauban, Lausitz. 
(Osann : Beitr. Zur chem. Fetrographe. II, Teil 
p. 242). 

III. Limhurgite from Bendigo (Victoria) (Proc. Roy. Soc., 

Victoria n.s. Vol. XXIV, p. 133). 

IV. Limhurgite from Dakar Peak. Cape Verde Islands. 

(Prof. pap. no. 14, U.S. GeoL Surv., p. 347). 

It is a matter of regret that very little has hitherto been done 
regarding the systematic analysis of the Indian igneous rocks, 
and thus with the exception of a few cases mentioned by 
Washington;^ Dr. Walker,* and the data recorded by Dr. 
Fermor ^ in course of a discussion of the position of his Kodurite 


1 Min. u. Petr. Mitth©xl., Bd.XVII, p. 534 (1898). 

2 Min. u. Petr. Mittheil., Bd. XX, p. 304 (1901). 

Prof, paper No. 14, U.S. Geol. Surv., pp. 125, 247, 355. 

Bee. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 19-22. 
s Bee. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol XLII, pp. 208-230. The igneous nature 
of the Kodurite series of rocks is not, however, beyond doubt as in a 
more recent communication Dr. Fermor expressed the opinion that ‘ the 
Kodurite series may perchance be an example of hybridism on a large 
scale, in which. a granitic intrusive of some magnitude has bodily 
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series in the quantitative chemico-mineralogical classification of 
the American petrographers/ nothing has been done to fit any 
Indian rock into this classificatory scheme. From the mole- 
cular ratios of the different constituents of the Hamandun rock 
the following norm has been calculated : — 

Orthoclase 
Anorthite 
Nepheline 
Diopside 
Olivine 
Akermanite 
Magnetite 
Tlmenite 


97*82 

HgO . . . . . . . . 1*41 


99*23 


From the norm given above the position of the rock has 
been determined as follows 

Class III Salfemane — Salfemic. 

Order 6 Portugare — Lendofelic. 

Rang 4 Hamandunase ^ — docalcic. 

Subrang 4 Hamandunose — presodic. 

Grad 2 Hamandunate — dopolic. 

Subgrad 1 Hamandunote — permirlie. 

Section 1 premiric. 

Subsection 1 premagnesic. 

A question has recently arisen about the true nature of 
limbiirgite. As originally defined by Rosenbusch the rock is 
supposed to be free from felspar.^ It Avas Prof. Bonney who 


assimilated entire manganese-ore deposits’ (Rec. GeoL Surv. Ind., VoL 
XLV,p. 103). 

' i Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks by Cross, Iddings, Pirs- 
son and Washington; Prof, paper ISTo. 28, U.S. Geol Surv. 1904; Jotirn. 
Geol., VoL 20, pp. 550-661, 1912. 

2 The authors of this scheme had originally a threefold division for 
docalcic rang (Quant. Class, Ign. rocks, p. 137). This arrangement was 
subsequently modified by them (Prof. pap. No. 28, U.S. Geol. Surv., p. 14), 
and thus we find the use of the symbol III, 6. 4. 4-5 (Iddings : Igneous 
rocks, Vol. II, p. 291). Lacroix proposed the name Papenoose for III. 6. 
4. 3 (4) (C.R. Acad. Sci. Paris, Vol. 161, p. 124, 1910, and Journ, Geol., Vol. 
20, p. 551, 1912). From this it follows that the corresponding rang name 
should be Papenoase, But evidently there was some mistake in the cal- 
culation as the rock (essexitic gabbro from Tahiti) for which the above 
name was proposed has subsequently been found out to belong to IV. 2. 
2, 2 (Iddings : Igneous rocks, VoL II, p. 653). Accordingly a new name 
has been suggested by me. 

® Elemente der Gesteinslehre , p. 361. In the latest edition of ‘ Mikros- 
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first of all pointed out clearly the occurrence of lath-shaped 
crystals of felspars in the groundmass of the rock, and accord- 
ingly the original definition of the rock cannot be accepted 
nowd Specimens from Limbourg hill were examined, fels- 
par was found in the groundmass and ‘ felspar is abundant in 
much of the rock at both ends of the hill, of which the original 
limburgite, with the base of brown glass, is only a local condi- 
tion.’^ Among the limburgites that have been described as 
yet, those from Kathiawar by Mr. Adye,^ from the Macedon area 
by Dr. Skeats and Mr. Summers,^ from Balwyn (near Doncaster) 
by Messrs. Chapman and Thiele, ^ from Southern India by Sir 
Thomas Holland,® from a few places in Bohemia by Hinter- 
lechner,'^ from the Black Mountain by Soellner,^ from Sao 
Thome and Fernando Po by Boese,^ all show microlites of 
felspar in the groundmass. While describing the geology of 
Costa Rica, Mr. Romanes has mentioned the occurrence of a 
limburgite ' entirely free from felspar,’ but at the same time it 
has been observed that the groundmass has undergone very 
considerable alteration and become completely de vitrified. Dr. 
Bonney, on a careful examination of this rock, has shown the 
great ^ resemblance which the groundmass bears to the mineral 
pseudophite described by both Dr. Teall and the late J. D. Dana 
as forming a special alteration product of felspar. The resi- 
dual glass had, therefore, probably the composition of felspar 
or may even have largely consisted of minute felspar-crystals.’ 

It must also be stated, however, that from several localities 

copische Physiographie der Massigen Gesteine’ (1908) Roseabusch seemed 
to have changed his original definition, as we find ‘die Limburgite und 
Augitite sind gemeinschaftlich dadureh charakterisiert, dass sie weder 
Feldspat noeh ein feldspathahnliches Mineral als wesentliehen Oemengteil 
enthalten ’ (p. 1463). 

1 GeoL Mag. Dec. IV., VoL VIII, pp. 411-417, 1901. 

2 Ibid., p. 416. 

3 Economic Geology of Navanagar State, pp. 93, 95, 97. 

♦ Among the seven types of limburgite described from this area four 
contain felspars in the groundmass. (Bull. GeoL Surv. Victoria, No. 24, 
p.27, 1912). 

5 Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet., N.S. XXIV, p. 126, 1912. 

6 Rec. GeoL Surv. Ind., VoL XXX, p. 19 footnote. 

r Jahrb. K.K. GeoL Reichnst., VoL L, 1900, pp. 504, 514. 

3 Jahrb. K.K. PreUsS., Geol Landsanst., Bd., XXII, p. 56, 1904. 

^ According to Boese in the groundmass of the SSo Thomd limbur- 
gite ‘ Feldspat kommt ausserst selten vor, seine Mange betragt noch nicht 
einmal 1%.’ While describing the limburgites from Fernando Po the 
same author has observed that ‘ in der Abteilung der Limburgite mdgen 
zuerst einige Gesteine dX^ limhurgUischf^ Basalte boschrieben warden, die 
zwischen den Basalten iind Limburgiten stehen, weil sie Plagioklas in 
gerihger Menge fiihren” (N, Jahrb. f. Min Geol. u. Pal. Beilage-Band. 
XXXIV, pp. 275, 307, 1912). Terms like Limbuffgbasalt, Limburg — tachy- 
lite were also suggested by Prof. Bonney (op. eit., p. 417). 

10 Q.J.aS., VoL LXVIII, pp. 129-130, 1912, While describing the 
limburgite of the Cripple Creek district, MCr. Stevens says that the ground- 
mass is ‘ composed of fine augite crystals, set in a clear, colourless, isotropic 
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limburgite has been described, tbe groundmass of which does 
not contain any felspar. But if we remember the mistake 
originally committed by Rosenbusch in examining an extreme 
variety and taking that as the type, the occurrences which 
are now known to be devoid of felspars require further investi- 
gation. From what has been said before it might appear that 
Boese had solved the question by dividing the limburgites into 
{a) limbiargitic Basalts and (5) Ihmburgit, i.e. limburgite proper. 
But while describing the division {h) the author says that ^ die 
Grundmasse ist lediglich aus Augit und Magnetit zusammen- 
gesotzt. Plagioklas fehlt entweder ganzlich oder ist doch nur 
in ausserst geringen Mengen vorhanden, Er scheint Labrador 
Andesin oder saurer zu sein,’ ^ Thus it appears that the ques- 
tion about the true nature of the limburgites still remains open, 
and we may provisionally look upon them connected, not with 
the peridotites, but, as suggested by Prof. Bonney,^ with the 
picrites on the one hand and with the olivine dolerites on the 
other, and from what has been stated above I think that it may 
also be said that a very large section of the rocks now known as 
limburgites is very closely allied to the picrites.^ 


base, either glass or analcite ’ (Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XXX, p. 763, 
1900). 

1 Op. cit., p. 310. 

2 Op. cit. , p, 417. 

3 It appears that Rosenbusch himself was doubtful if all the rocks 
known as limburgite and augitite really belong to the same class, for we 
read ‘ die effusiven Aquivalente der alkalischen Peridotite und Pyroxe 
nite; dahin gehoren die neovuikanischen Limburgite und Augitite, jeden- 
fallff zum grossten Teil, wenn nioht insegesammt.’ (Mikrosk. Phys. d. 
Massig. Oest. p. 726). 


21 • Notes on some South Indian Cecidomyilds causing’ 
galls in grasses* 

By Y. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., F.E.S. 

[With Plate X.] 

Paddy is subject to a peculiar disease known in the Tamil 
tracts as '' Anaikombii (Elephant-tusk) or '‘Thandeethu ’’ 
(the bearing of earless stalks), in the Telugu districts as 
'‘Kodxi’’ and '' Koyyala Tegulu ’’ (stick disease), as '‘Kane’’ 
in Canarese (S. Canara District), and in jDopular English as 
“silver-shoots”. This malady is characterized by the forma- 
tion in the young plant of a long holloxv shoot, carrying, when 
fresh, a rudimentary leaf at the tip. This out-growth is formed 
at the expense of the normal development of the bud culminat- 
ing in the formation of the ear-head, and is, therefore, a 
distinct source of loss to the ryot. Till about two years ago, the 
silver-shoot on |)addy was a puzzle and xms either ascribed to 
the action of fungi or bacteria, or attributed to that ultimate 
refuge of a scientist in despair — a constitutional disease. It 
was only in 1914 when good specimens were received from 
Pudukottah from one of the ex-students of the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, that the real nature of the disease became 
apparent. 

The silver-shoot is in fact a gall caused by a gall-insect. 
A small reddish fly belonging to the Family Cecidom^didae — 
identified as PacJiydiplosis oryzce by Dr. E. P. Felt of the 
New York State Museum, Albany— is the specific cause of 
the malformation. This fly lays elongate-oval reddish eggs 
measuring half a millimetre in length on the hairs of the ligules, 
or on the lower surface of the basal parts of leaves, and rarely, 
also, on their upper surface, especially in young tillers. The 
tiny young larvae creep down between the leaf -sheaths till they 
reach the growing point of the apical or the side buds. On 
entering the interior of the budSy they seem to lacerate their 
tender tissues and feed on their uutritous juices. Whether 
by actual feeding or by continual irritation, an oval chamber 
is formed ' around the maggot in the tissues of the growing 
point. Further normal apical growth being stopped, all the 
nutrition is directed to the walls of this chamber, which 
elongates like a normal mtemode. By the time the out- 
growth begins to be visible, the maggot will generally have 
turned into a pupa and in about six days will be ready to emerge 
as a fly. When about to transform, the pupa, with the help 
of the dorsal spines of its abdominal segments, wriggles up 
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the hollow tube, and, boring a hole at the tip with its frontal 
spines, partially projects out. The adult now emerges, and 
flies away, leaving the empty pupal skin at the tip of the 
hollow shoots. This disease is found in paddy generally only 
in the rainy season and is altogether rare in the dry season crop. 
As, even in places where padd}^ is not raised in the dry season, 
the fly re-appears on paddy with the advent of the rains, it is 
evident it cannot depend solely on paddy and must have an 
alternate food-plant, presumably some perennial wild grass, 
wherein it tides over the dry weather. With the object of find- 
ing out such host-plants a scrutinizing search was made among 
the various grasses in the wet land area of the Central Farm and 
was attended with rather remarkable results. Never was the 
paradox that “ a man ma}?' keep his eyes wide open and yet not 
see more truly illustrated Panicum fluitmis is a very common 
grass in the wet land area at Coimbatore, growing abundantly 
on the field bunds and along the banks of channels. Throughout 
the year, except in February and March, a gall-niidge breeds in 
this grass causing gall-formations in profusion, 20 to 30 galls 
sometimes having been found to occur on one single plant. Yet 
this common grass did not draw my notice, till by chance one day 
I tumbled on it in the course of my search for the egg-masses 
of Oxya velox, Agaia, no grass is more familiarly known or 
more abundant than Cynodon dactylon, — “Hariali’h This is 
also attacked by a Cecidomyiid fly which aifects the tips of 
shoots and causes the formation of a body of the shape of 
a miniature pine-apple. This object is in reality a collective 
gall from which later on 3 to 8 and sometimes 12 or more 
hollow shoots appear, each giving rise to a fly. These con- 
spicuous objects were not taken notice of, and, if at all they 
'were, they were believed to be caused by fungi. 

These are instances of how one is apt to overlook very 
obvious things and one may well imagine Nature crying out in 
extreme pity — like Aunt Betsey Trot wood, in '‘David Copper- 
field;’---“ BlW, Blind, BIM 

At Coimbatore, after very careful search, three grasses were, 
in the first instance, found to exhibit such formations. They 

were . Panicum fiuitans, 

(2) Cynodon dactylon, 

(Z) I schaemum ciliare. 

Quite recently, in November 1916, these formations were noted 
also in the following three grasses at Coimbatore, viz. 

(4) Andropogon schoenanthus, 

(5) „ pertusus, 

(6) Apluia varia. 

When galls were first noted on some of these grasses, in 
the excitement of the discovery, I had the temerity to congratu- 
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late m 3 ?'self on having found out the host-plants of the paddi^^ 
gall-fly, but on comparing freshl^^-bred specimens of all these 
gall-flies side by side, I was forced to the conclusion that I 
had to do with several different species altogether, each 
confining itself to its own particular food-plant. Many of these 
gall-flies have been sent to Professor E. P. Pelt for accurate 
determination. 

Between July and October 1916, I had opportunities of 
visiting the Government Farm at Palur, S. Arcot District, several 
places in the Bellary and Kurnool districts, and Samalkota and 
Anakapalle in the Northern Circars. As leisure and opportu- 
nities allowed, I continued my search for gall formations 
among the wild grasses in these various localities. The results 
were rather surprising. Instead of the formation of the silver - 
shoot on paddy being an isolated and extraordinaiu’ pheno- 
menon, it became evident that it was one of common occurrence 
in many grasses. 

The following grasses were noted to be subject to the attack 
of gall-flies. As the time needed for collecting them in suffi- 
cient quantities was not at my disposal, and breeding appliances 
were not at hand, the gall -midges could not be reared out in 
all cases. Again, the degree of parasitisation of the galls was 
so high that the chances of rearing the flies were considerably 
minimized. It would be very interesting, if future workers 
in this line would try and breed out the flies from each grass 
and have their identity established. 

1. Pa/tiicum Retz.— This grass is semi -aquatic and 

is found growing on field bunds in wet lands, on the banks of 
canals, in the beds of streams and in shallow tanks. It has 
so far been noted by me only in Coimbatore and Bellary Dis- 
tricts and in Bangalore. Galls have been found on this grass 
at Coimbatore and in the following places in the Bellary Dis- 
trict, viz. Hadagalli, Kottur, Siruguppa and Yemmiganoor. 
The flies reared at Coimbatbre and in the Beilary District were 
identical. 

The life-history of this fly ‘ has been fully studied by me. The 
female scatters its 300 to 350 eggs singly along the pronounced 
grooves of the upper surface of the leaves. The eggs are 
elongate-oval, half a millimetre long, and slightly reddish in 
colour. They hatch in about three days into tim^ active maggots, 
which crawl by instmet down the leaf and, insinuating themselves 
between the leaf -sheath and the stem, creep down until they 
reach the growing tips of .either the apical or the side buds. 
Each bud is occupied only by a single maggot. The shoot 
begins to show a swelling in about a week or two and the 

1 Through the courtesy of the Ag. Government Entomologist, Coim- 
batore, information has been received that this fly has been identified by 
Prof. Felt as Dyodiplosu {Pseudhormomyia) fluvialis^ n. sp. 
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typical hollow shoot emerges iii two or three weeks. Thongh 
hatching at one time out of the same batch of eggs, the maggots 
that enter the apical buds complete their development more 
quickly (at least a week earlier) than those affecting the axil- 
lary ones; and invariably the apical galls are much larger 
in size than the axillary ones. The full-grown maggot is of 
pale brown colour and possesses a well-marked breast -plate, 
the anterior ends of which are prolonged into two pointed 
horns. The freshly formed pupa is milk-white, but later turns 
bright -pink, The adult emerges in six days. The female is pale 
brown and possesses a huge reddish abdomen bulged with eggs, 
while the male is somewhat darker and more slender in form. 
Most of the eggs are laid during the first night. The male 
hies vseem to go for a drink, soon after emergence, while the 
females do not display any such thirst. 

2. Pan/mini pun€tamm.-~-A gva>BB very nearl^y allied to P. 
fiuitans but more thoroughly aquatic. It was collected by me 
at Samalkota, Godavari District, and showed profuse gall forma- 
tions. The fly reared out was identical with Dyodiflosis fluvi- 
alis, reared from P. fiuitans. The flies reared from galls of P. 
functatum freely laid eggs on P. pwitans at Coimbatore. The 
maggots that hatched out induced typical gall -formations in P. 
fiuitans and flies emerged normally from them. 

3. Cynodon dactylon. — As already noted, a collective gall 
is formed in this grass, from which 2 to 12 hollow shoots may 
emerge. Such galls were noted on this grass at Coimbatore, Palur 
(S. Arcot District), Samalkota (Godavari District), and Anaka- 
palle (Vizagapatam District) . The fly which has been identified 
as OrseoUa Gynodontis^ 'Kiet and Mass, is smaller, comparative!}^ 
more thick-set and darker than Dyodiplosis fluvialis. The life- 
history of this fly has also been studied by me. The eggs are 
elongate, reddish and about one-third of a millimetre long and 
are laid in batches of 3 to 20 along the under (and rarely also 
on the upper) surface of the top leaves of a shoot. The 
maggots hatch out in three days and, creeping between the 
leaf -sheaths, reach the rudiments of the apical and axillary 
buds of the shoot. Owing to the irritation caused by the 
maggots, several of the side-buds of the shoot begin to develop 
their galls simultaneously, so that the tip of the shoot bulges 
out gradually and assumes the pine-apple form. When mature, 
the hollow shoots appear at the tip and the flies emerge later 
on. The time taken by the fly to develop into the adult from 
the egg is about three to six weeks. 

4. Isehaemum cilidre.— This is also a common grass at 
Coimbatore in the wet lands. The galls found on this grass 
are smaller and shorter than those on P. fiuitans and are de- 
veloped usually from the axillary buds towards the base of the 
plant. Plies have been reared and are quite distinct; the 
wings being more distinctly smoky and the body much darker 
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than in the other species of Coimbatore. It has been named by 
. Prof. .Felt as Dyodiplosis {Pseudho7'momyia) cornea, n. sp. 

Similar galls were also noted at Samalkota in an allied 
grass (?). 

5 . Panin, um stagmnum — an aquatic plant common at Samal - 
kota and Coimbatore along canals, in shallow tanka and along 
water channels in the w^et lands. At Samalkota, in Octo- 
ber 1916, silver-shoots were noted in profusion on this grass. 
Large quantities of this grass w^ere collected and taken to Coim- 
batore for rearing, but as the galls were heavily parasitised, 
only small numbers of flies could be reared out. These flies 
resembled Paehydiplosis oryzae in almost all characters, and have 
been forwarded to Professor Felt for exact identification.^ As 
sufficiently large nunibers of flies could not be reared out, actual 
breeding experiments to find whether flies from P. stagninum 
would breed on paddj' could not be undertaken and their iden- 
tity could not, therefore, be solved in a direct manner. 

At Samalkota the eggs of this fly were found laid as in 
paddy, either on the hairs of the rudimentary ligules, or on the 
leaves or leaf-stalks in the neighbourhood of the ligular region. 
The silver-shoots were also similarly very long. Though abun- 
dant at Coimbatore, this grass has not shown any gall forma- 
tions there. 

6. Paspalmn sGrobiculatum (wild variety) — knomi inTelu- 
gu as Neeti-xA.rika — is semi-aquatic and is found on bunds in 
paddy fields and along canal banks. xAt Samalkota, this grass 
exhibited long silver-shoots, but as the parasitisation was severe 
flies could not be reared out. At Coimbatore and in the Bel- 
lary District this grass did not exhibit galls. 

7. Andropogon annulatus— This grass is very common 
along roads in black soils in the Bellary District ; being peren- 
nial, it forms fairly large clumps. On close examination a 
good many of the clumps showed, in September 1916, long and 
slender galls among the fresh shoots emerging from the root- 
stock. Four specimens of the flies ^ wm’e reared from these galls. 
Similar formations were iioted also at Samalkota on this grass. 

8. Andropogon scJioenanthm. — kt Pattikonda, Kurnool 
District, old but genuine galls were noted on side -shoots high 
up on the stems of this grass. In November 1916, numerous 
examples of gall formations in this grass were noted at Coimba- 
tore. It is usually found growing abundantly among prickly 
pear bushes and in open pasture ground. The galls may appear 
high up on the plant in the side-shoots or may emerge directly 
from the root-stock. Flies have been reared. The female fly 


^ The flies have been found identical with 'Paehydiplosis oryzae from 
paddy by Prof. Felt. 

The flies have been named by Prof. Felt as Dyodiplosis andropo- 
gonis, n. sp. 
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is comparatiYely large in size and pale pinkish -brown in 
colour. 

9. Andropogon perte%s.~-This grass is extremely common 
in the pasture grounds of the Central Farm. Coimbatore. On 
careful examination, small-sized galls were found in small num- 
bers on these plants. The fly, which has been reared out, resem- 
bles the gall-fly on Andropogon schoenanthus in general appear- 
ance, but is smaller in size. 

10, Apluda varia. — This is a slender red-stemmed, tail- 
growing grass commonh’’ found among prickly pear bushes and 
along the banks of water-courses and canals. Galls were first 
noted in this grass at Samalkota in October 1916, but flies 
could not be reared. In November, galls were found abundantly 
on this grass at Coimbatore. They are slender, elongate struc- 
tures of violet-brown colour and generally covered with a whitish 
bloom. The tip is surmounted usually by an undeveloped leaf. 
In some cases flower buds in the ear -heads were found trans- 
formed into galls. The fly is slightly smaller, slenderer and 
darker than the one rearedf from A. schoenanthus. These galls 
were also found at the foot of the Nilgiris at Kallar. 

11-13. Iseilema spp. — A few galls were noted on Iseilema 
anthephoroides at Pattikonda, Kurnool District, in September 
1916. Flies not reared. Old galls were noted at Samalkota on 
Iseilema laxum. At Palur, S, Arcot District, a few galls were 
found on a grass very like Iseilema, but which could not be 
identified on account of the inflorescence not having been found. 
Two flies were reared, of which one has been sent for identifica- 
tion. 

14. Ophiurns corymbosus.— A tall erect grass with brittle 

stems, growing in thick clumps in moist depressions at Patti- 
konda, Kurnool District. Galls were fomid in side shoots 
arising from the collar region and sometimes higher up the stem. 
Young shoots coming up from the underground stems w^ere also 
infested and showed specially thick and stout formations. 
Flies were not reared. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

15. Oryza sativa (wAA paddy). — This was found growing 
luxuriantly in depressions along the railway line at Samalkota. 
Silver-shoots were common, but flies could not be reared out 
owing to heavy parasitisation. 

16. Ischaemum pilosum. — The road from Adoni to Siru- 
guppa traverses a vast stretch of undulating black soil country. 
The fields of indifferent cultivators in these black soils are gene- 
rally infested with “Kundara gaddi'* (Telugu) — Ischaemum 
pilosum — a grass with a system of spreading under-ground stems 
— proving as bad a weed as ‘‘Hariali’' (Cynodon) or Nuttgrass 
{Cyperus). Here and there in the midst of large patches of this 
grass, stiff, stout shoots of bright pink colour 4 to 6 inches long, 
w^ere noted in September 1916 standing out from the surface of 
the ground. They ended bluntly, and in most of them the 
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empty ptipal skin of a was borne at the tip, from which 
circumstance their true nature was easily recognized. These 
are in ail probability the very galls described by Mr. L. A. Boodle 
in Kew Bulletin No. 3 of 1910 in an article on ‘"Galls on an 
Indian Grass.” The galls described therein were reported to 
have been collected b}^ Mr. Talbot, a Forest Officer at Poona. 
From the material then available, viz. the pupal skins and 
specimens of ,young larvae, Professor Kieffer described the iy ^ 
as OUgotrophus ischmmi n. sp. I am not aware if the adult 
flies have been reared and described. In September, 1916, while 
examining the galls, I had the rare luck of securing two freshly 
emerged female specimens and one of the male. Two more 
were also reared out from galls. The females are rather large, 
black flies with an immense abdomen and short piceous -wings. 
The males are also black but much smaller. The females were, 
on account of their wings being short, unable to fly. Eggs 
were readily laid in tubes and hatched in three days. This fly 
seems to breed only in the rains, and how it passes the long dry 
season in these arid x^l^his is a mystery. Possibly the young 
larvae remain quiescent in the nascent buds underground and 
develop when the latter shoot out after the rains. 

The above grasses are the only ones in which I have noted 
these gall formations, but I am sure the number will be doubled 
or even trebled if the subject be systematically taken up and 
worked out. 

There are some general factors governing these gall flies even 
in the matter of parasitisation. The parasites attacking 'the 
gall maggots may be divided into two distinct classes: (1) A 
group, the members of which parasitise the grown-up maggot 
or the pupa. The mother parasite seeks the gall and inserts 
its eggs inside with its ovipositor, the grubs that hatch out 
attack and feed on the maggot or the pupa which is usually 
previously paralysed by the mother wasp. Coming under this 
group are several parasites belonging to two or three families of 
the super -family Ohalcidoidea. (2) A second group which para- 
sitises the eggs. The parasites coming under this group are 
Proctotrupids. The adult wasp hunts out the eggs of the Ceci- 
domyiid and deposits one or more eggs into each egg. The egg 
thus parasitised hatches normally into a maggot which searches 
for and enters the terminal buds of shoots and therein feeds 
and grows. 

In the case of one of the parasites, Platygaster oryzm, 
several eggs seem* to be deposited in a single Cecidomyiid 
egg, and when the gall maggot becomes full-grown the para- 
site larvae (20 to 30 in number) also grow up feeding on the 
internal tissues of the host. Ultimately the maggot is reduced 
to an empty bag, inside which the parasite larvae spin tiny oval 


i Prof. Pelt has identified it ^ a ischmmi. Kief. 
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cocoons and pupate. Platygaster oryzae is a black species com- 
mon ill galls on paddy, Panicum, etc., in most of the paddy 
areas. In the Bellary and Ivurnool districts a yellow brown 
species of Platygaster was common in the galls of various grasses 
such as Ischcemum, Ophiurii-s, Andro23ogon^ etc. 

In the case of a tliird Proctotrupid only a single egg is 
apparently laid in each Cecidomyiid egg. The parasite larva 
kills the maggot when about half -grown, shoves off its excre- 
ment and the. remnants of the internal tissues of the host into 
a corner of the hollow^ skin and pupates inside in a cocoon. 
This Proctotrupid «is a black species about twice as large as 
Platygaster. 

The above notes are mainly the result of stray observa- 
tions made when opportunities occurred, and are confessedly 
imperfect in a good many details, and I shall be amply repaid 
if this paper would induce workers to take interest in this 
obscure group and fill up the many lacunae that are at present 
perceptible in our knowledge of galls on Indian grasses. 


EXPLANATION OP PLATE X. 

Fig. 1. — The picture on the left shows three galls in Pani- 
c/mn fiuitans ; ihQ one on the right, two similar for- 
mations in Apluda varia. In the latter, the grey 
object dimly seen at the angle of the leaf axis on 
the shaded background at the top represents the 
empty pupal skin sticking out from the tip of the 
hollow gall. 

Fig. 2. — Compound galls in various stages of formation in 
Cynodon dactylon. ^ 

Fig. 3.' — Galls in Andropogon pertusus, They are not distinct in 
the photographs, but their positions are indicated 
by the cross-marks. 

Fig. 4. — Shows a single shoot with the central gdJl in Andro- 
pogon pertusus. The pale object seen feebly project- 
ing from the shoot on the shaded background is the 
pupal skin. 
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JANUARY, 1917. 

Tke MontMy General Meeting of the Asiatic Societv of 
Bengal was held on Wednesday, the 3rd January, 1917, at 
9-15 F.M. 

Lieut.-Ool. Sir Leonard Bogers, Kt., C.I.E., M.D., 
B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., P.A.S.B., F.R.S., I.M.S.,, President, in 
the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maiilavi Abdul Wali, Br. N. Annandale, Dr. F. H. Gravely, 
Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, Maulavi 
Mahammed Kazim Shirazi, Babu Ganapati Sircar, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vid,yabhiisana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors B. L. Banerjee, and Babu Nritya Gopal 

Sarkar. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighteen presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Lieut. -Col. W. J. 
Buchanan, I.M.S.j Mr. L. S. vS. O’Malley, I.C.S., and Babu 
Brajendranath Seal had expressed a desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The President announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Societ3^’s Rules, the names of the following twenty-six 
members had been posted up as defaulting members since the 
last meeting, and their names have now' been removed from the 
member list 

Maulavi Abdus Salam, Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. 

Maulavi Abul Aas, Bankipur. 

Munshi Ahmed Hosein Khan, Jhelum. 

Maulavi Abdur Rahim, Calcutta. 

S. A. Ashgar, Esq., Bar.-at-law', Calcutta. 

Babu Jogindra Chuiider Ghose, Pleader, Calcutta. 

Babu Abhoy Sankar Guha, Nowgong. 

Babu Bepin Behari Gupta, Chinsurah. 

Babu Hem Chandra Goswami, Tezpur. 

. S, C. Ghatak, Esq., Dacca. • 

R. S. Hirst, Esq., Ranchi. 

W. A. Lee, Esq., Calcutta. 

Maulavi Midhat Hosen Khan, Simla. 

Babu Manmatha Nath Moitra, Serampur. 

Syed Muzaffar Ali iOian, Mazaffamagar. 
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Babu Gobin Lai Mookerjee, Calcutta. 

Rai Sahib Srikrishna Mohapatra, Pun. 

Nawab Murtaza Hosain Khan, Lucknow. 

Babu Manahar Lai, Barrackpur. 

Captain V. B. Nesfield, I.M.S., Banda. 

Babu Jvoti Prakas Nandi, Burdwan. 

Babu Surendra Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, Rungpur. 

Babu Girindra Kumar Sen, Calcutta. 

Syed Fida Ali, Arrah. 

Babu Sri Ram Poplai, Jullundur City. 

Kumar Shyma Kumar Tagore, Calcutta. 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji exhibited a gold coin of Samudra- 
Gupta found in the Burdwan District of Bengal. 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji also showed a number of lantern 
slides of sculptures illustrating the Life-story of Buddha. 

The following papers were read 

(Abstract). 

1. Antiquities of Kalna. By Maulavi Abdtjl Wali. 

It appears that Kalna in the District of Burdwan was a 
celebrated place during the Muhammadan Rule. The ruins ot 
a large fort which was constructed to command the river are still 
visible. The tomb and tank of Majlis Sahib are still to be seen 
there The first of the three ancient mosques in chronological 
order was built in 898 H, or 1490 A.D. during the short reign 
of Nasirud-Din Abul Mujahid Mahmud Shah of the Abyssmian 
Dynasty The second mosque was built by Ulugit Masnad 
Kh A.r> during the still shorter reign of ‘Alau’ddin Ab'ul Muzaffar 
Firoz Shah, grandson of Husayn Shah, in the year 939 H. 
= 1533 A.D. Omissions in the text of the inscription of this 
mosque published in the Journal A. S.B. for 1872 have been 
noted. The third mosque by Sarwar Khan, an Amir of Sultan 
Ghiyathu^d-Din Abud Muzafiar Bahadur ghah of the Sur .Dyn- 
asty, was constructed in 960 H. = 1560 A.D. A modern mosque 
by !]^ayrullah has been noticed. 


2. The Antiquities of Burdwan, By Maijlavi Abdul 
Walt. 

3. Madaran and Muharak-Manzi^ in the District of Hugli. 
%Maulavi Abdul Wali. 

4. Alam Khan's Mosque at Katwa, By Maulavi Abdul 
Wall 

5. The Topkhana Mosque at Santipur. By Maulavi 
Abdul Wali. 

Papers Nos. 2-5 are being published in the Journal. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 

Tlie Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 7th February, 1917, at 9-15 p.m. " 

Liectt.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt.. C.T,E., M D 
B.S .3 F.R.C.P , F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., President, in 

the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdnl Wali, Br. N". Aniiandale, Babii Rakliai Das 
Banerjee, Captain C. A. Boyle, Dr. H. G. Carter, Miss M. L. 
Cleghorn, Mr. G. de P. Cotter, Babu Hem Chandra Das-Giipta. 
Mr. E. Digby, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Dr. H. H. Hayden, C.l’E., 
Mr. A. H. Harley, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., 
Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. D. McLean, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Mr. C. S. 
Middleiniss, Rev. R. Oka, Vaidyaratna Kaviraj Jogindra Nath 
Sen, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., Maulavi 
Aga Mahomed Kazim Shirazi, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Lieut.-Col. 
W. J. Sutherland, I.M.S., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. 
E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors: — ^Rev. S. Ameye, S.J., Mr. C. Cleghorn, Miss 0. 
'Cleghorn, Miss R. Coughtric, Mr. R. G. Foskett, Mrs. A. H., 
Harley, Rev. A. Lullemond, S.J., and three others. 

The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1917, 
.and appointed Mr. E. Digby and Maulavi Abdul Wali to be 
scrutineers. 

The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed Dr. 
H. 6. Carter and Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta to be scruti- 
.neers. 

The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scienti- 
fic Research for the year 1916 would not be awarded as none 
of the essays received in competition was of sufficient merit to 
justify the award of the Prize. 

The President also announced that the Barclay Memorial 
Medal for the year 1917 had been awarded to Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
■Godwin-Austen, F.Z.S, F.R.G.S., F.B.S. 

The Annual Report was then presented. 
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^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I916. 

TVip Council of the Asiatic Society has the honour to sub- 
„i. S Molmg report 0» of Soeiety', aflarrs donng 

the year endingjSlst December, 1916. 

Member List. 

Thf number of Ordinary Members at the close of W16 w as 
^ ot the close of 1916. The number of Ordinary 

407, against 445 at the close o _ of these 2 have not 

Members elected during 1^^^^^^ Ordinary Mem- 

yet paid their en _ therefore. 24. On the other hand, 

12 sVwere .traok of! «n6er Bale 38, and 

® “Si W Member* in the past eix year* «ae 

as follows : 



Paying. 

Non-Paying. • 

i 


- 


1 


1 




Yeab. 

Resident. 

Non- 

Resident 

Foreign. 

c8 

4* 

o 

Life. 

Absent. 

Total. 

Q 

1 

O 

1911 .. 

200 

226 

19 

444 

22 

53 

75 - 

519 

1912 

203 

229 

19 

451 

23 

r'^'3 , 

60 

517 

1913 .. 

200 

211 

19 

430 

23 

•46 "1 

69 

499 

1914 .. 

191 

187 

19 

397 

26 

50 

76 

473 

1915 .. 

171 

188 

21 

380 

25 

40 

65 

445 

1916 

145 

159 

18 

322 

25 

60 

85 

407 


The following members died during the course of this 

“'"^^’^Nlwabzada A. K. M. Abdus Subhan, Khan Bahadur; Dr. 
Robert Arnold Barker, F.G.S. (Life Member) ; Dr. Satis Chandra 
Baneriee; Rai Bahadur Bhawani Das Batra ; Mr. R. C. B^ton , 
Raja Saccidananda Tribhuban Deb; Captain Sitoey Morton, 
‘>4th Punjabis; Mr.M.S.Ramaswani; Mr.RobertV.Russel,i.C.S.; 
Maulavi SofiuUa Saifuddin Ahmed; Mr. Edward Thornton 
F.RJ.B.A, ; Major Horace Hayman Wilson, King s Own Royal 

Lancaster Regiment. t j p. 

One member, Mr. J. N. Das-Gnpta, has componnded for 

his subscriptions during this year. 
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The number of Special Honorary Centenary ^lembers re- 
tiiains unchanged. 

There were four deaths among the Honorary Feilows, ¥iz. : 
Monsieur Rene Zieller, Sir William Ramsay, Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, and Sir William Turner. Dr. G. A. Boulenger has been 
.elected to fill one of the vacancies. The total number of 
Honorary Fellows now is 26. 

Fellows of the Society. 

At the Aimuai Meeting held on the 2nd Fe]>riiarv, 1916, 
Lieut.-CoL C. Donovan, M.D., I.M.S., The HoiFble Mr. R. Bum, 
I.C.S., and Mr. L, L. Fermor, A.R.S.M., D.Sc., F.G.S.. were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

On Dr. David Hooper, F.C.S., F.L.S., resigning his Ordinary 
Membership of the Society, he ceased to be a Fellow under 
Rule 2 A of the Society’s Rules. 

There were 33 Fellow’s on the list at the end of 1916. 


Office-bearers. 

At the end of February, Dr. Annandale was appointed 
Anthropological Secretary in the place of Mr. J. Coggin Brown, 
resigned. There have been no other changes among the Officers 
of the Society. Mr. H. Nelson Wright was the Hon. Numis- 
matist, with the care of the coin cabinet, until the end of 
Februar}^ when he left for Europe, and Mr. H. Nevill, I.C.S., was 
appointed to act for him. Mr. C. J. Brown has continued to 
report on all Treasure Trove coins sent to the Society from the 
Central Provinces. 

Office. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year, with the exception of three w'eeks in July 
when he was ilL 

Babu Suresh Chandra Banerji, the Pandit of the Society, 
was absent from 6th June to 1st July on account of illness and 
again from 1st to 20th December owing to his mother’s death. 

Lama Lopsang, who was looking after the Tibetan collec- 
"tions belonging to the Society, died on 2nd August 1916, and 
Lama Chhewang Rinchen was appointed in his place. Lama 
^Chhewang Rinchen worked until the end of October when he 
resigned owing to illness. No further appointment has been 
made. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

The building of the new premises for the Society has not 
yet been taken in hand. 

In consultation with Mr. H. A. Crouch, Consulting Architect 
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to tbe Govemmeiit of Bengal, the Council accepted Bfessrs, 
Martin & Co.’s estimate of Rs. 2,505 for urgent repairs. 

Col. H. H. Godmn-Austen, F.R.S,; has presented througli 
Dr. Annandale a photograph of himself. It is hoped that this 
photograph, together with other similar portraits that we 
possess of our more distinguished members, may ultimately be^ 
framed in such a way as to allow them to be hung in a group ; 
but money cannot at present be found for this. 

Indian Museum. 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt.,- 
C.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., was re-appointed by the Coun- 
cil to represent the Society on the Board of Trustees. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The Third Indian Science Congress was held in Lucknow 
on the 13th, 14th and 15th January, 1916, under the presidency 
of Colonel Sir Sidney Burrard, K.C.S.I., R.E., F.R.S. The 
meetings were attended by over 300 members and visitors and 
some 70 papers were communicated, abstracts of which have 
been published in our Proceedings, Vol. XII, 1916, pp. Ixxix- 
cxxvii, pi. A and B. 

It was arranged that the Fourth Indian Science Congress 
should be held at Bangalore on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th 
January, 1917. His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore consent- 
ed to be Patron and Sir Alfred Bourne, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., was 
appointed President with Dr. J. L. Simonsen as Honorary 
Secretary. 

The Government of India have issued orders that selected 
Officers from the various Provinces, who can be spared, may be- 
permitted to attend on duty the three Meetings of the Indian 
Science Congress to be held in 1917, 1918 and 1919 respectively. 

Meetings. 

The Society’s General Meetings have been held regularly 
every month, with the exception of the recess months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1916. 

With the kind permission of Dr. N. Annandale, the 
Society’s General Meetings on the 1st November and 6th 
December, 1916, were held at the Museum House, the Society’s* 
Hall being under repair. 

Iieetures. 

During the year, three lectures were delivered : — (1 & 2) On 
March 24th and Mst respectively, two lectures on his recent tour 
in the Far East, illustrated by lantern slides, by Dr. N. Annan- 
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dale, C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. The first lecture dealt ' with 
Japan and the second with China and Siam. Both lectures 
were delivered in the Indian Museum Lecture Room. (3) On 
April 7th at the Society’s House, a lecture on the Pre-Indian 
Home of the Aryans, by Babu Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, 
Vidyavaridhi, B.A. 


Agencies. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch has continued as the Society’s Agent 
in Europe. 

On being informed by Mr.. Quaritch that the Society’^ 
publications could be sent to him with safety, all numbers of the 
Journal and Proceedings. Memoirs and Bibliotheca Indica due to- 
v ariou s Societies * in Europe since the commencement of the 
war were sent for distribution. No copies of ihe Journal and 
Proceedings, Memoirs or Bibliotheca Indica were sent to Mr. 
Quaritch for sale, owing to orders prohibiting the transmis- 
sion of books for sale to Europe. 

The two cases containing the Society’s publications sent to 
Mr. Otto Harrossowtiz on the 9th July, 1914, per SS. Katten- 
turm, have not yet been recovered. The question of obtain- 
ing delivery of these two cases is under consideration by the 
Council. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 


In terms of Rule 1 of the Barclay Memorial Medal, there 
was no award during the year. 

In connection with the award for 1917, the following mem- 
bers were appointed to form a Special Committee to make 
recommendations to the Council: — P. J. Bruhl, Esq., D.Sc., 
F.A.S.B. (ex-officio) ; Lieut.-Col. W. D. Sutherland, M.D.,I.M.S. ; 
Major R. E. Lloyd, M.B., B.Sc., I.M.S. ; H.G. Carter, Esq., M.B., 
Ch.B. ; and B. L. Chaudhuri, Esq., B.A., D.Sc.. F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 


Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

Six essays were received in competition for the Elliott Prize 
for Scientific Research during 1915, but none of them dealt 
with the subjects notified. No prize, therefore, was given. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the year 
1916 was Chemistry, and the Notification appeared in the 
' Calcutta Gazettes of the 12th January, 1916, Four essays have 

[ been received in competition and have been referred to the 

! Trustees for report. 

Finance. 

^ The appendix contains the usual statements showing the 

; accounts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1916. In 

; this year’s account there is an additional statement under the 

j head Indian Science Congress.” 

k /■ ■ ' - 
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The Society has received the usual annual grants of 
Es. 20,800 and of Bs. 11,000 from the Governments of Bengal 
and India respectively as under: — 

Prom the Government of Bengal — Bs. 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 9,000 

Do. No. 2 3,000 

Sans. MSS. Fund .. .. 3,200 

Anthropological Fund . . 2,000 

Bureau of Information and Cata- 
loguing Sans. MSS. . . . . 3,600 


Vide Statement. 

No. 2 
. 3 

. M , dy 
„ 6 


. Total .. 20,800 

From the Government of India — 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
Bardic Chronicle Fund . . 6,000 

Total .. 11,000 


Bs. Vide Statement. 

5,000 No. 8 
9 


As regards the Society’s investments, which are shown in 
statement No. XIV, Government Securities of the face value 
of Bs. 2,58,800 are held by the Bank of Bengal for Safe Custody. 
In addition we have 3|% Government Promissory Notes of the 
face value of Bs. 500, in the custody of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Ltd., belonging to the Barclay Memorial Fund. Alto- 
gether we hold 3|% Government Promissory Notes of the face 
value Bs. 2,59,300. They cost Ba 2,56,163-8-10, the average 
purchase price being Bs. 98-12-9. The market price at the time 
of writing this report is nominally Bs. 75. 

The Budget for the year 1916 was estimated at the follow- 
ing figures : — 


Receipts , . 
Expenditure 


Bs. 

20,810 

24,022 


The receipts for the year, inclusive of one compounding 
fee of Bb. 100, have amounted to Bs. 22,367-15 or Bs. 1,557-15 
more than the estimate. 

The receipts have exceeded the estimates under the follow- 
ing heads : — 


Members’ Subscriptions 

Subscription for the Society’s Journal, Pro- 
ceedings and Memoirs . . 

Interest on Investments . . 

Miscellaneous . ^ - 

Admission fees 


Bs. 

1,328 

172 

299 

75 

36 
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; The receipts have fallen short, of the estimate imder the 
follo.wiug'head 

Sale of Publications . , , . . . 452 

The expenditure for the year has ainouated to Rs. 
25,373-7-2 or Rs. 1,351-7-2 in excess of the estimate. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has been increased by 
Rs. 800 from admission fees, and one compounding siibscription, 
and at the close of the 3’'ear it stands at Rs. 1,67,000, 

The difference between the total estimated and actual 
expenditure last year was more than accounted for by heavy ex- 
penditure on publications. The sum of Rs. 3,005 that has'been 
required to make good the difference between actual receipts 
and expenditure has been met from our current account. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the year 1917 is as follows : — 

Rs. Pvs. 

Receipts .. 20,960 Ordinary Expenditure 23,253 

Extraordinarv Expen- 
diture . . 2,705 


Total .. 25,958 


The excess expenditure for which provision has to be made 
this year, viz. Rs. 4,998, will be met by drawing on the Tem- 
porary Reserve Fund, imless the income should prove larger 
than anticipated. The financial position is, therefore, some- 
what weaker than at the close of the preceding year. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1917, 


Receipts. 

1916. 1916. 1917. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate* 


Members’ Subscriptions . . 
Subscriptions for the So 
ciety’s Jourrml and Pro 
ceedings Si^nd Memoirs 
Sale of Publications 
Interest on Investments 
Rent of Room . . 
Miscellaneous . 

Admission fees . . 
Compounded subscription 


Rs 

Rs. 

^ ' Rs.' ■ 

9..400 

10,728 

10,000 

1,700 

1,872 

1,700 

600 

148 

200 

7,360 

7,659 

7,660 

950 

950 

600 

100 

175 

100 

700 

736 

700 

-• ' 

100 

•• 

20,810 

22,368 

20,960 


Total 
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Expenditnre* 



1916. 

1916. 

1917. 


Estimate. 

Actual. 

Estimate. 

'nary. 

Rs. 

■ ' Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries 

7,092 

.6,754. 

6,597 

Commission 

550 

625 

600 

Pension 

180 

180 

180 

Stationery 

150 

146 

200 

Lights and Fans 

175 

288 

225 

Municipal Taxes 

1,495 

1,495 

1,495 

Postage 

700 

743 

600 

Freight 

150 

51 

807 

Contingencies . 

400 

500 

500 

Books 

. .. 3.117 

2,944 

2,000 

Binding 

To meet excess 

1,000 

expenditure 

351 

700 


on publications sanctioned 

during last year . . . . - • 2,000 

Journal and Memoirs (general 


expenditure) . . . . 

6,000 

8,379 

2,000 

Numismatic Supplement . . 



600 

Special VoL of Memoirs . . 



2,600 

Proceedings . . . . 



600 

Indexes . , . . 


. . 

200 

Printing (Circulars, etc.) . . 

500 

606 

350 

Auditor’s fee . . 

150 

150 

150 

Petty Repairs . . * . . 

25 

17 

75 

Insurance .. .. 

344 

344 

344 

Grain Allowance 

150 

106 

130 

Furniture . . 

150 

... 

300 


Extraordinary. y 

Bardic Cbronicles (Dr. Tessi- 
torfs travelling expenses 

forl9L5) .. 1,694 1,694 

Gratuity . , * . , , 20 

Eepairs . . . . . . . . 2,505 

Servants’ clothing . . .. 200 

' Total „:24,022' ;25,373?''W 

Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added' 
to the Library during the year was 1,805, of which 217 were 
purchased and 1,588. were either presented or received in ex- 
change. 

Sixteen manuscript copies of bardic books have been 
presented to the Society’s library by the Political Member of 
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the State Council of Bikaner, through the Resident of the 
Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur, 

The Council, acting on the suggestion of Lieut. -Col. Sir 
Leonard Rogers, Kt., has approved the transfer of all Medical 
Journals to the library of the School of Tropical Medicine, on 
the understanding that all expenditure incurred by the So- 
ciety, on the purchase or binding of these works, shall be 
refunded. The amount recovered from this source will be spent 
on completing other scientific serials in the Society’s library. 

The form of indemnity bond to be used in connection with 
the loan of manuscripts, drawn up by Mr. H. 0. Kesteven, has 
been approved by the Council. New rules have been passed 
regarding the lending out of Government manuscripts. 

The manuscript of the Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publi- 
cations available in Calcutta is almost ready, but no part has- 
yet been sent to press owing to lack of funds 

The Society’s library is open to members daily from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.M. and on Wednesdays, until 7-30 p.m. 

Publications. 

Nine numbers of the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. XI, 
Nos* 7-11 and Vol. XII, Nos. 1-6) were published during the- 
year, containing 776 pages and 18 plates. 

Four numbers of the Memoirs were published (Vol. IV, 
No. 2; Vol. V, No. 4; Vol. V, Extra No,, pages 93-113; and 
Vol. VI, pages 1-74), containing 300 pages and 4 plates. 

Manuscripts of the Indexes to the Journal and Proceedings 
(VoL VIII, 1912 and Vol. IX, 1913) are nearW ready for press 
and it is hoped that they will be published at an earl}^ date. 

In order to expedite the publication of papers in the 
Journal, the Council has resolved to publish a few separate 
copies of each paper as soon as it is ready, instead of waiting 
till sufficient matter for a full number is in hand. The Proceed- 
ings are now being published in larger batches at longer inter- 
vals, and the practice of identifying the various numbers of 
the Journal with the months of the Proceedings published with 
them, having proved misleading and inconvenient, has been 
abandoned. 

A revised edition of the Society’s Rules and Regulations 
has been published. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During the year, the Council accepted three applications 
for exchange of publications, viz. (I) from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; the Society’s journal and Proceedings and 
the Memoirs to be exchanged for their periodical ''The Ohio 
Journal of Science”; (2) from the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society ; the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and the Memoirs 
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foir tlieir Journal; (3) from the Mythic Society, Bangaiore; 
the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and the Memoirs in ex- 
change for their Quarterly Journal. 

On an ap|)iication from the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, offering vols. 1-15 of the Ohio Naturalist, 1900 1915, the 
series issued previous to the Ohio Journal of Science, theCoun- 
cii agreed to send them the back vols. of the Society’s Journal 
from 1875. 

Philology, etc. 

Eev. H. Hosten has edited a paper on Portuguese Losses in 
Indian Seas between a.b. 1627-1636. The losses were inflicted 
by the Dutch, and are estimated at 30 millions, apart from 
those incurred in the Southern Seas. He has also edited some 
old records of the Madras Army which contain seven unpublished 
papers. Among them are copies of two letters between Clive 
and Watson, a list of French ships/and four lists of English and 
French prisoners. 

In his Note on the Tarikh-i-Saiatin-i-Afa^ana by Ahmad 
Yadgar, Mr. H. Beveridge discxisses the historical value of the 
work, and the date of its composition. 

Mr. H. Beveridge also contributes some notes on Father 
Moiiserrate’s Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius in two instal- 
ments. These notes illustrate many incidents in Akbar’s reign. 

Mr. L. F. Eushbrook Williams describes a work entitled 
Ahsan al-Siyar, the 4th volume of which he found at the Nawab 
of Eampur’s library. He says that it contains much informa- 
tion about Babur, and will clear up some disputed points. 

In his note on a Buddhist Sculpture from Kandy, Ceylon, 
Dr. Vogel gives an account of a sculpture which came into the 
possession of a British officer at the capture of Kandy in 
1815 A.D. an(f now belongs to His Excellency Lord Carmichael. 
The sculpture, which represents the eight principal events in the 
life of Buddha, is supposed to have been brought into Ceylon 
from Buddha Gaya about 1000-1200 a.d. 

Babu Eakhal Das Banerji contributed a paper containing 
the revised text, with translation, of the Talcher Plate of 
Gayada-tuhgadeva, a plate which records the gift of a village 
in Tunkhera visaya to three Brahmans, one of whom is said to 
have come from Varendra mandala, and another from Sravasti, 
in about the 11th century a.d. 

Dr, E. D. Eoss, C.I.E., and Mahamahopadh^’^aya Satis Chan- 
dra Vidyabhusana, have edited in the Memoirs the well-known 
Sanskrit-Tibetan lexicon called Mahavyutpatti, part TI. which 
was copied from the Tangyur and translated into English 
about a century ago by the Siculo-Hungarian Scholar Alexander 
Csoma de Koros. Kazi Dawa-Sam-Dup, in his paper on a Tibetan 
funeral prayer publishes the text and translation of a Tibetan 
hymn which is supposed to have been composed by King Srong 
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tsaii-gam-po in the 7th century a.d., and is now chanted on all 
solemn occasions, fast-days and other holidays. In an account 
of Taxilaas a seat of learning, Babu Bimala CharanLaw brings 
together passages from Pali Jatakas to show that Taxiia was 
an important educational centre, in which three Vedas and 
eighteen Vijjas were taught. 

In his note on the Bengal School of Artists, Babu Surendra 
Nath Kumar, while describing a stone-image from the district 
of Burdwan, maintains that there was but one School of Art in 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar, and that no proofs were avail- 
able for the existence of a separate Eastern School of Artists. 
Rai Monmohan Chakravarti Bahadur has contributed to our 
journal several interesting papers which throw a good deal of 
light on the History of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa during the 
Mahomedan period. In his note on the geography of Orissa in 
the sixteenth century the Rai Bahadur discusses all geographi- 
cal information available about Orissa in such books as Sladala 
Pahji and Ain-i-Akbari, while in his History of Mithila during 
the pre-Mughal period he gives a fairly full account of the 
Karnata dynasty and the dynasty of Kame^vara that ruled in 
Darbhanga in the fourteenth and succeeding centuries. His 
History of Navya Nya.ya (-ontains alist of Brahmanic writers on 
Modern Logic with their approximate dates ; and his contribu- 
tions to the history of Smriti, of which two parts have been 
published, furnish us with some useful information about the 
Brahmanic law-givers that flourished in Bengal and Mithila in 
the eleventh and succeeding centuries. 

Anthropology. 

Four short papers on ethnographical subjects were pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Society in 1916. They were: — 
North Indian Folk-Medicine for Hydrophobia and Scorpion- 
Sting, by Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. ; On North Indian 
Charms for Securing Immunity from the Virus of Scorpion- 
Stings, by Sarat Chandra Mitra ; The Invention of Fire, by 
H. G. Graves ; Demon-Cultus in Mundari Children’s Games, by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra. 

Sir George Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar has published in the 
Memoirs, as an appendix to his report .on the Abors and Ga- 
longs, a personal narrative of a visit to Pemakoichen, 

Zoology, Botany, and Geology. 

Zoology. 

Mr. Baini Parshad published an interesting essay on the 
Seasonal Conditions governing Pond Life in the Panjab. The 
material was chiefly obtained from natural freshwater ponds 
or from pools left on the banks of rivers recediag in autumn. 
Observations were made on Hydra oligactisy Spongilla carteri. 
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Spongilla lacmtris, Australella imUca, Daphnia spp. and larvae 
ol Chiro7ioyms md Anopheles. 

Dr. Annandaie concluded Ms series of interesting papers 
on the fauna of the Jordan System with a paper on the distri- 
bution and origin of that fauna, with special reference to the 
fauna of the lake of Tiberias. The paper contains a list of the 
aquatic fauna of the Tiberias basin, an account of the distribu- 
tion of the aquatic fauna of that basin, a disquisition on the 
origin of the fauna of the Jordan System and a reference to the 
more recent and more important works on the aquatic animals 
of that System. 

The Society has undertaken to publish the results of Dr. 
Annandale's recent tour in the Far East in a special volume of 
the Memoirs. The first instalment, published last December, 
-contains short descriptions of the physical features of Lake 
Biwa in Japan, the Tai Hu situated in the delta of the Yang- 
tsi-Kiang, and the Tale Sap in Siam ; and deals further with the 
Folyzoa Entoprocta and Ctenostomata obtained from the last 
"two lakes. New are the genus Ohitaspisj represented hy Ckitaspis 
afhleticus, and the species Paludicella pentagoyialis dmd Hislopia 
malayensis. The Memoir further deals with the Mollusca of 
Lake Biwa, a number of which are illustrated*, and contains a 
discussion of the general geographical distribution of the species 
met with in Lake Biwa and their distribution into various life 
zones, the classification being under the headings “ Rupicolous/’ 
“Shallow^ Water,’’ ‘'Deep Water ” and “Non-Lacustrine.” 

Botany. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill presented an interesting note on the Terai 
Forests between the Gandak and the Teesta, based partly on his 
own observations and partly on existing records. The author 
discusses the influence which man, aided by fire, has exercised 
on the history of the Terai belt, and the important j)art played 
by the sand cones deposited by the rivers traversing the Terai 
in determining the courses of the trade routes from Tibet to the 
gangetic piains. 

A series of notes on the pollination of flowers in India, by 
Mr. I. H. Burkill, is concluded by a note on the flowers of nu- 
merous species of plants visited by birds, sphingids, butterflies, 
hymenoptera, and various other insects. The late Mr. M. S. 
Ramaswami describes a new species of Tephrosia, named Teph- 
rosia falciformis, and regarded by him as the type of a distinct 
section. 

Palaeontology. 

Mr. H. C. Das-Gupta gives an account of triassic, -jurassic. 
Gieumal sandstone, and tertiary fossils collected during a tour 
through Hazara. He describes Gorbula middlemissii and NaU' 
Ulus hazaraensis as new. 
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Physics and Chemistry. 

In a paper on the action of light on silver chloride read 
before the Indian Science Congress and published in our Jour- 
nal, Prof. P. S. Macmohan attacks the vexed problem of the 
nature of the coloured product obtained by the action of light 
on silver ’chloride. The suggestion is x^ut forward that the 
photochemical decomposition of silver chloride is attended 
by a partial oxidation of the colloidal silver produced, but the 
question is whether silver oxide or hydroxide is necessarily asso- 
ciated with the coloured product or only accidentally admixed. 

A note on the constituents of the* bark of Htpmnodyciyoji 
excelsum was read by Mr. Charles Stanley Gibson and Dr. John 
Lionel Simonsen, before the Indian Science Congress, and pub- 
lished in our Journal. The authors isolated aesculiii and scopo- 
letin, but were unable to find any traces of an alkaloid. 

Mr. J. Evershed presented an interesting short paper, accom- 
panied by photographs, on Sunspots and Prominences. Photo- 
graphs of the limb of the sun’s disc are taken daily at 
Kodaikanal Observatory. The author arrives at the conclusion 
that some repulsive force acts on prominences, as on. the tails 
of comets, and suggests that light -]>ressu re is concerned in the 
act, but declares that astronomers are not yet in a position to 
explain what forces cause prominences to assume the many 
strange and varied shapes which photography reveal. 

Medical Section. 

Owing to the continuance of the war and the absence of so 
many members there has been little activity in the medical 
section. Only two meetings have been held and the attendance 
has been meagre. Valuable pajpers, which evoked considerable 
discussion, have been read on the subject of the treatment of the 
Kala-azar by the intravenous injection of antimon3% by Sir 
Leonard Eogers and Dr. Brahmachari. Dr. Hossack read a 
paper on modern bacteriology. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

During the year Invoices for 192 copies of the Inter- 
nabional Catalogue were received, but no copies came to hand. 

Subscriptions to the total value of Rs. 1,335-6-0 were 
received and these were remitted to the Central Bureau together 
with the amount in hand at the beginning of the year, after 
the usual deduction of the discount allowed by the publishers. 

Catalogue slips numbering 744 have been despatched 
during the year. 

The expenses of the Regional Bureau for the year 1916 
amounted to Es. 457-14-6. 


m. 
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The Bureau of Information. 

A immber of queries from %'arious parts of India were an- 
swered during the year under review. The most important 

matters dealt with were these ^ 

Sir Sankaran Nair, who has two chests fullof ancestral Mbb., 
sent a specimen for decipherment, as he had been unabie to 
find anybody to read them. On a very close examination it 
appeared to be in the now defunct vattelluttu character, to nave 
been composed in the Old Tamil language, and to ^^ve ^been 
copied in the 15th or 16th century a.d. The work is the Sixth 
Book of the Ramayana. _ ^ ^ ^ 

Another important query came from the Calcutta yorpo • 
ration, as to the best method of disposing of the ashes in the 
cremation ground. All the MSS. on the subject of cremation 

were read and a reply was sent. . i 

From a remote village came a question as to how to reconse- 
crate a Phallic Emblem of Siva, made impure by human excreta^ 
The proper advice was given after consulting standard and 

authoritative works. ^ ^ j. 

Many letters came from Ahvar, the most important of them 
relating to the connection of Gopicliand of Bengal and his uncle 
Bhathavi with Bhurthase’s grave at Alwar. ^ _ 

Sir Edward Gait sent a number of inscriptions, of which 

seven have been read. , . 

Some inscriptions came from the office of the Commissioner 
of Rajshahi and a query from the Commissioner of Tirhut. 

Sanskrit Manuscript Search and Catalogue, 

The staff was engaged in preparing descriptions of MSS. and 
in passing the specimen volume through the Press. All pur- 
chase of MSS. has been stopped by order of the Council, in 
order to facilitate the publication of the catalogue. 

The specimen volume of the Catalogue of MSS. in the 
Government Collection is nearly ready. The number of MSS. 
described came to 8,300, the yearns work being the description 
of 532 works. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

During the year only one Persian MS., entitled Sikandar- 
Nama, elegantly written and illustrated, was purchased on 
behalf of the Government of India. As in 1915, the efforts of 
the Officer-in-Charge of the Search were directed rather to as - 
certaining the existence and whereabouts of rare and interesting 
MSS. than to purchasing them, if in good keeping. Accordingly 
Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad has prepared notices of 461 rare and 
important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in various libraries 
in India. Notices of 152 Arabic MSS., with an introductory 
description of a number of Indian libraries, are already in type 
and aw'^ait publication in the Proceedings of the Society. 
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Maulavi Asad al-Zaman Mian has amplified, up to the his- 
torical portion, the printed Persian Catalogue of MSS. belonging 
to the Society. Maulavi Shah Mu^in-al-Bin Ahmad has prepared 
an alphabetical list of 262 MSS. omitted in the first printed list 
of the Government of India collection. Maulavi Abu Musa 
Ahmad-al-Haqq has prepared a hand-list of the commentaries 
on the Qur'an belonging to the Government of India collection. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

Of the three fasciculi published in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series during the year under review, two are continuations of 
old works, while the third is a new publication. The three 
fasciculi are as follows : — 

1. Akbar-nama, Vol. III., fasc. VIII. — translated into 
English from Persian by Mr. H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired). 

2. Yoga-Sastra, fasc. IV. — a Jaina Sanskrit work edited 
by Sastra-vi!§arada Jainacarya Vijaya Dharma Suri. 

3. A Dictionary of the Kashmiri language, Part I — edited 
by Sir George Grierson and M. M. Mukunda Rama Sastri. This 
dictionary, based as it is on materials left by the late Pandita 
Iswara Kaul of Kashmir, is a most comprehensive one, contain- 
ing ail important words of the Kashmiri language, together with 
their synonyms in Sanskrit and Hindi, as well as copious ex- 
planations in English. 

Bardie ehronicles. 

During the year under review, thanks to the good will of 
the Government of India and the enthusiastic support of the 
Bikaner Durbar, successful attempts have been made to place 
the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana on a firmer foot- 
ing, and to eliminate the difficulties which had been handicapping 
the progress of the work last year. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, at the end of the four months during which he had 
employed Dr. Tessitori to examine the manuscript materials 
in Bikaner, manifested a desire to retain Dr. Tessitori’s ser- 
vices for a longer period, so as to enable him to compile a His- 
tory of Bikaner and to edit some of the most interesting bardic 
poems referring to the State. He offered to contribute the 
cost of the work if the Government of India were willing to 
continue Dr. Tessitori’s pay. Meanwhile, an offer was made by 
the Mewar Durbar to employ Dr. Tessitori in connection with 
the bardic materials in Udaipur, and willingness was expressed 
to contribute a certain sum towards the cost of his employ- 
ment. Encouraged by these facts, but at the same time realis- 
ing that big schemes were hardly suitable to the present time 
of financial stringency, Dr. Tessitori prepared a new Scheme for 
a Summary Survey, in which he proposed to deal only with the 
six principal States of Bikaner, Udaipur, Bundi, Jesalmer, Jai- 
pur, and Jodhpur, and to devote only one year to each of them. 
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The Scheme was submitted to the Government of India, and 
met with approval, and an annual grant of Rs. 6,000 fora 
period of five years was sanctioned to meet the cost of Dr, 
Tessitori’s employment, independently of any contributions 
made by the States of Rajputana. The details of the Scheme 
for the' Summary Survey will be given in the Progress Report 
for the year* 

In "accordance with arrangements made with the Society 
for the publication of the results of the Survey, tw^o works, 
which had been prepared during the last year, were sent 
to Press, and will soon be issued. These are: the Vacanika 
Rathora Ratana Sihghaji n Mahesadasota ri 1st part, and the first 
fasciculus of the Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and Histori- 
cal MSS., Section i, Part i, dealing with MSS. of prose chronicles 
extant in Jodhpur. Two more fasciculi of the Descriptive Cata- 
logue have been prepared during the year, these being respec- 
tively the first fasciculi of Section i, Part ii and of Section ii, 
Part i. A great part of the bardic poetry relating to Bikaner 
has been examined, and a work is in preparation, in which all the 
most important commemorative songs referring to the Rulers of 
Bikaner from Rava Viko — the founder — to the present Ruler, 
Maharaja Colonel Sir Ganga Singh, will be collected and edited 
with critical and explanatory notes, and English translations. 
A Progress Report on the Work done during the year 1916, with 
appendices, has been prepared, as usual, and will be shortly 
published, it is hoped, in this ‘‘ Journal.” 

No regular search for manuscripts and inscriptions was 
undertaken till the conclusion of the arrangements, mentioned 
above, between the Government ofTndia and the Bikaner Durbar ; 
and the results of the exploration have therefore been much 
less notable than is to be expected lin normal years. The ex- 
ploration of the district was begun only in October. The num- 
ber of impressions of inscriptions collected is about 110, the 
number of manuscripts purchased 6, and the number of manu- 
scripts copied 29. 

Coins. 

Our relations with the Numismatic Society of India, which 
had never previouslj^ been defined, have been placed during 
the year on a thoroughly satisfactory basis. 

A further feature of the year’s work is the great activity 
displayed by members of the Numismatic Society and a w^eJ- 
come tendency on the part of members to specialise closely 
in the various branches of Indian numismatics. Three numis- 
matic supplements were issued, and a number of valuable con- 
tributions are aw^aiting publication. Of chief importance are 
the labours of Professor S. H Hodiwala, of Junagadh, on Mughal 
issues and obscure mints, and the contributions of Mr. Fur- 
doonjee D. J Paruek, of Bombay, tq the further knowledge of 
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Sassanian numismatics. The publication of new coins shows 
that no field in India has yet been exhausted. The chief need 
of the present time is the collation and co-ordination of past 
contributions, and the Numismatic Society is working system- 
atically towards this end. The difficulties are great, not the 
least l3eing that of the cost involved in securing satisfactory 
reproductions. 

During the past year thirteen lots of Treasure Trove coins 
have been sent to the Society, and a detailed account of them 
with their provenance is appended. No coins of peculiar in- 
terest have been sent in, but there were two useful finds of 
Mughals. Among these were the following rare coins : Aurang- 
zeb-Ilahabad Baldat of 1071-3 E., Bhakhar 1076-8 R., Zaf- 
arabad 1070-3 R., and 1075-7 R., and a fine series of Gulkanda 
coins of that sovereign ; and Muhammad Shah of Haidarabad, 
Farkhanda Bun^^ad 1143-13 R. There was a small find of the 
rare rupees of the Bahmani Dynasty, but these were too muti- 
lated to be worth preserving. The only other find worth not- 
ing was that of 330 copper coins of the Malwa (Hoshang 
Shah) and Jaunpur Kings ; but in this there was no coin of 
special interest. 

The majority of the coins w^ent to Nagpur Museum, in 
which the Mughal series must now be very well represented. 

Treasure Trove dealt with by the Society during 1916. 


Nature of Find. 

Number in 
Find. 

Number dis ' 
tributed. 

1 . 

1 Provenance. 

(1) Undecipherable thick 


M 

M 

M 


Copper coins 

• • 

134 

. . 


Seoni Dt. 

(2) Mahratta struck 

9 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Narsingpur Dt. 

(3) Mughal rupees 

42 

. . ■ 

17 

. . 

Betul. 

(4) Fire altar type of Raj- 
putana . . 


68 



Mandla. 

(5) Mahratta of Katak and 
Surat 

13 




Chhindwara. 

(6) Mahratta of Katak and 
Surat 

200 




' 

Chanda. 

(7) Debased Bavi.^nagar 
S agar type . . 

7 




Damoh. 

(8) Bahmani rupees and 1 
copper (rupees illeg- 
ible) 

s 

1 


- 1 

Drug. 

(9) Gadhiya paisa (one of 
11 in find) 

1 




Nimar. 

(10) Mahratta rupee .. 

1 



. . 

Bhandara. 

(11) Malwa and Jaunpur . . 

■■ 

330 


64 

Jubbulpore. 

(12) Mughals . . 

262 


99 

. . 

Wardha. 

(13) Mahratta rupees 



.. 

*• 

Bhandara. 

TotaIi 

'545. 

533 

116 

65 
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Two gold and nine silver coins w^ere presented to the So- 
ciety’s cabinet during the year. The coins were received from 
the Government of Assam ; from the Archaeological Survey 
Western Circle ; and from the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., President, delivered 
an Address to the Society. 

Annual Address, 1917. 

As the report of the Council for 1916 is already in the 
hands of the members I propose to follow^ the precedent I set 
last year of only mentioning the salient features of our work, 
and then to speaking on a subject w’'hich I hope may prove of 
some interest. 

The work of our Society has made satisfactory progress 
during the past y^ar, our publications having been exception- 
ally extensive and important, with the result that our expendi- 
ture has exceeded our income by almost five thousand rupees, 
the deficit having been met from our reserve fund. The philo- 
logical and natural history sections have been particularly active. 
Among the former the publication of Part I of Sir George 
Grierson’s dictionary of the Kashmiri language in the Biblio- 
theca Jndica, and in the latter the first of a series of memoirs 
recording the results of Dr. Annandale’s recent tour in the Par 
East are especially worthy of mention. Good progress has 
been made with the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts, a volume 
of which is ready for publication. The work of Dr. Tessitori 
on the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana has been put 
on a satisfactory footing by his salary for five 3mars having been 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and important support 
having been secured from several of the Rajput States, while two 
works on the subject will be published very shortly. Our rela- 
tions with the Numismatic Society have been placed on a good 
working basis, and three numismatic supplements have been 
published during the last year, while further important papers 
are in hand. We have also published extracts of a. large 
number of papers read before the Indian Science Congress. 
Three lantern lectures were delivered last year, tw^o by Dr. 
Annandale and one by Babu J. C. Ghatterji. 

The number of new members just equalled the losses b}^ 
deaths and resignations, but in addition the Council have had to 
remove the names of 34 members, who were greatly in arears 
with their subscriptions, which accounts for the reduction in our 
number during the year ; the loss being more apparent than real. 
The annual meeting of Fellows have recommended for election 
to the fellowship to-night Dr. Simpson, F.R.S., Lt.-Colonel W. D. 
Sutherland, I.M.S., and Dr. Gravely, who have all done valu- 
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able work in their respective lines. Death has deprived us of 
no less than four of our Honorary Fellows— Monsieur Rene 
Zieller, Sir Williani Ramsay, Sir Clements Markham, and Sir 
William Turner ; while Dr. Boulenger has been elected to fill 
one of the vacancies. Before leaving this part of my address I 
must not omit to mention the excellent work of our Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., and our hard-working 
Honorary Secretary Dr. Gravely, who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. 

Twenty Years’ Research on Kala-Azar. 

I have chosen the subject of twenty years’ research on 
kala-azar for the main portion of my address to-night, both 
because of the great importance of this disease in a large area 
of India, and on account of the ignorance of the general public 
regarding it. Most people have fairly definite ideas about 
malaria and cholera, but few have any regarding the far more 
deadly and insidious kala-azar, which on account of its ex- 
tremely high mortality and the painfully lingering nature of 
the disease, is without doubt the most terrible scourge occur- 
ring in India, It is now^ over twenty years since I w^as for- 
tunate enough, when with less than three years’ service, to be 
selected to carry out the second investigation of the Assam 
epidemic of kala-azar, and it has never ceased from that time 
to occupy my thoughts, although my opportunities for continu- 
ing my researches on it, have sometimes been more limited 
than I should have liked. Fortunately I have been able to 
discover how to prevent the spread of the disease, and also 
independently to find a cure for it. The time therefore seems 
to be ripe for giving a brief popular summary of the progress 
which has been made in our knowledge of kala-azar through 
the researches of the last twenty years, w^hich has resulted 
in a very great degree of success both as regards the prevention 
and the cure of the disease, although some links in the chain 
of infection remain to be forged. 

In the first place I wdsh to remove a misconception which 
I find is commonly prevalent among the public, namely that 
kala-azar and black-water fever are the same disease or at least 
intimately related. It is true that some years ago a high 
medical authority did make such a suggestion on theoretical 
grounds, but I did not think any medical man now holds that 
view. As a matter of fact it would be difificult to imagine two 
more widely different conditions than the lingering kala-azar 
and the short sharp blackwater fever complication of malaria, 
which ends in death or recovery within a very few daj^'s. 1 
should perhaps mention that some theorists hold that black- 
w^ater fever is a distinct disease/but most authorities with much 
practical experience in tropical countries agree that it is hut 
a complication of malaria, with w'hioh view 1 am in agreement 
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Ou the other hand, the differentiation of kala-azar from 
rhronic malaria was not possible before the discovery of a 
distinct parasite in the former, and np to quite recently it 
remained very difficult on purely clinical grounds in many 
cases. It is therefore not surprising that the two were for 
long confused even by research workers, including myself in 
my report of 1897 on the Assam epidemic and a little later by 
such a great authority on malaria as Sir Bonald Ross, who 
proved malaria to be mosquito borne. 

The Ravages of Epidemic Kala-Azar in Assam. 

It is generally known that kala-azar spread through Assam 
for a number of years causing a great mortality, but it is diffi- 
cult to convey to those who have not seen its effects anything 
like an adequate idea of the terrible nature of the affliction. 
1 show you a map the shaded portions of which were more than 
decimated by the disease, while the figures indicate the years 
in wffiich different places and districts were invaded by the epi- 
demic. The deeply shaded area between the Brahmaputra 
river on the north, and the Garo and Khasia Hills on the south 
including the Garo Hills, the southern portion of the Goalpara 
and Kamrup districts, and the whole of the sorely afflicted 
Now’-gong, lost about one-third of their entire population from 
kala-azar, wffiich spread about ten miles a year along the Grand 
Trunk Road, which forms the main line of communication. The 
more lightly shaded parts north of the Brahmaputra were 
much less affected, communication with them being mainly’ by 
steamer across the river. At the time of my investigation in 
1896-97 the disease was at its height in the Now’gong district, 
the population of which in the decade 1891-1901 actually 
show'ed a decrease of 31*5 per cent against an increase of 9 to 
16 per cent in the more easternlj?- unaffected districts. Large 
areas of land fell out of cultivation, and even at the head- 
quarters town of Now^gong land absolutely lost its value, being 
quite unsaleable. When the tea gardens became infected in this 
district and accurate figures were available, it was found that 
the mortality in several hundred carefully treated cases varied 
from 90 to 96 per cent. When I add that the unfortunate 
patients suffered from fever with little intermission for on the 
average nine months, during which they were a burden on their 
relatives, and that T have seen the last of thirteen children in 
a single family, all the rest having died of the disease, you ma}' 
be able to form some faint idea of the havoc wrought hy 
such an epidemic in the course of its spread through two 
hundred and fifty miles of country during a period of twenty - 
five years. In the Mangaldai district, where I closeh^ investi- 
gated the spread of the disease, I frequently met with square 
patches of jungle in the midst of cultivated rice fields, and on 
inquiry found that they had belonged to a family which had 
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recently been wiped out by the epidemic, no one being left to 
cultivate their land. I myself saw an unfortunate girl, who 
shortly after her marriage into a village not yet affected by 
the disease, showed signs of kala-azar, in consequence of which 
she was made to live in a grass hut outside the village, where 
her food was brought to her : so great was the dread of the 
infection being introduced. The Garos also segregated patients 
in this way, and I was told that occasionally if they took 
too long to die they were made comatose with drink and 
their huts burned over their heads : an effective, but scarcely 
humane, method of sterilizing the infective agent. But I 
must pass on to show you some photos of cases taken during 
my investigation. The first group was taken in the Nowgong, 
and the second in the Mangaldai dispensary. Both show the 
great emaciation contrasting with the tumid abdomen due 
to great enlargement of the spleen and often also of the liver, 
w'hile the skin becomes darker and more muddy, which accord- 
ing to some gave rise to the term kala-azar or black fever. 
Now it w'ill no doubt occur to many of you that you have 
seen precisely similar cases in malarious areas around Calcutta, 
and you will ask how do you differentiate between kala-azar 
and chronic malaria? That indeed was the problem which 
confronted me in Asvsam, with the added difficulty that the 
disease was spreading and causing an awful mortality such 
as malaria was not known to do in Lower Bengal, and that 
the people themselves had no doubt that the disease was an 
infectious one, which malaria was not believed to be at the 
time of my investigation, which of course w^as several years 
before the mosquito -borne theory of malaria was established. 
In fact there were at the time two rival theories regarding 
kala-azar — one that the disease was malarial therefore it could 
not be infectious, and the other that it was infectious and 
therefore it could not be malarial so must be some undescribed 
disease. 

I first set to work to find out if kala-azar was infectious, 
and in the cold season I tramped 130 miles in ten days from 
village to village by paths and across dried-up rice fields in an 
area where the disease was still spreading making inquiries. 
I found that the disease always began in a village through an 
infected person coming to reside there, the next to be attacked 
being those living in the same house with the infected visitor. 
If time suffiiced I could give many graphic instances proving 
infection in this w^ay, but can only state that the evidence was 
conclusive that the disease was communicable in some way, the 
infection being usually a house one. This naturally led me to 
suspect that the disease was not malarial, yet I frequently found 
malarial parasites in their blood (it was not then known that 
in malarious parts many apparently healthy persons harbour 
malarial organisms in their blood), and search as I could, I could 
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find no differentiating point from malaria. I therefore visited 
Sylhet to the south of the Khasia Hills, where kala-azar was then 
unknown, and there found cases of malarial cachexia which in 
every respect, including investigations of the blood changes, 
resembled kala-azar of the Brahmaputra Valley, except that 
they were much more chronic, and sometimes lasted as many 
years as epidemic kala-azar did months. The next picture 
shows two such chronic cases in Sylhet. With the boldness of 
comparative youth I therefore declared the spreading kala-azar 
of Assam to be an epidemic infectious form of malaria, corres- 
ponding in some rejects to the well-known Mauritius malarial 
epidemic in 1877. We shall see presently that I w-as partly 
wrong and partly right in coming to this conclusion. 

The Prevention of the Spread of Kala- Azar, 
However, I was not content with merely theoretical con- 
siderations, but strove for practical results from my inquiries, 
and I early realized the great practical importance of finding 
out as much as possible regarding the spread of the disease in 
order to obtain a basis for preventative measures. Among 
other things I learned that the Garos after bitter experience 
hit upon the plan of evacuating infected villages and moving 
to new sites, apparently with good results. I therefore sought 
for more accurate data on the tea gardens which had become 
badly infected in the Nowgong district, and on which I investi- 
gated many cases with the help of my friend Dr. Dodds Price, 
who has a unique experience of kala-azar, and has rendered me 
the greatest possible assistance throughout a number of years. 
I ascertained that on one of his gardens so many deaths had 
occurred from kala-azar that 200 new^ coolies had to be imported 
at one time. He had already independently recognized the in- 
feetiousness of the disease before I went to Assam, and had 
arranged for separate cooly lines to be built to prevent as many 
as possible of the new coolies going into the infected houses of 
the old lines. Only 150 could be accommodated in the new 
lines so fiftj- had to go into the old ones. Gn learning this I 
at once set to 'work to ascertain the results of this important 
measure, and we found that in the course of two years no 
single case of kala-azar had occurred in the new lines (and the 
same was true eighteen years later), while no less than 16 per 
cent of the new coolies living in the old infected lines were 
already dead of the disease, although the two sites were only 
about two hundred yards apart. This experience led me to 
urge moving out all the healthy people from the infected lines 
into new ones, taking none from infected houses, segregating the 
remaining infected families and destroying the old houses. 
The results were so successful that the plan was repeated by 
Dr. Dodds Price on other gardens, and in 1913 during a visit 
to Assam in the Puja vacation we 'worked out the results of 
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eighteen years’ experience. This may briefly be siinimarisec! 
by saying that the dread disease had been completely stamped 
out of ten coolies’ lines, in one of which three-fifths of the 
whole population previously had the disease in their house- 
holds, while the new lines had subsequently remained free from 
the disease in every case, namely for from 12 to 18 years in 
five of them and for shorter periods in the others, no recur- 
rence having ever taken place Avhere Dr. Price had been able 
to get his orders carried out by the garden managers to prevent 
any infected person being allowed to go to live in the new 
lines. That this success was not due to the decline of the disease 
in the Nowgong district was clear from the fact that on two 
gardens where he could not get the managers to adopt my 
measures the disease was still present at the time of my 1913 
visit, having persisted on them for tw^enty years. I am glad 
to say that as a result of the publication of our results within 
the last two years the disease has been completely removed 
from these two plague spots, and recently Dr. Price was unable 
to obtain a single case in which to try a ne^v treatment I had 
suggested to him. When it is stated that the population of 
the new kala-azar free lines in 1913 amounted to 6,727 souls, 
and that the deaths from kala-azar alone in the old lines before 
removal had amounted to 1,393 or no less than 207 per mille, 
over one-fifth, that the loss would have continued indefinitely, 
as shown by the fact that the disease remained present for 
twenty y^ears on two gardens where the plans were not adopted, 
and that coolies cost about Rs. 200 a head to recruit by the 
time they reach Assam, the saving to the tea industry in this 
one district alone must have amounted to lakhs of rupees. 
I am glad to be able to say that the industry has shown its 
gratitude in a very practical way by promising Bs. 20,000 a 
year for five years for investigations in connection with the 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

The more difficult question remained as to whether any- 
thing could be done to check the spread of the disease up the 
Brahmaputra Valley. On turning once more to the map you 
will see that the Nowgong district is bounded on the east by 
the sparsely populated Mikir Hills with no roads through them, 
and the only traffic eastward is along the narrow strip between 
these hills and the Brahmaputra River, which also has com- 
paratively few inhabitants. I found it to be free from kala- 
azar in 1897, so recommended that steps should be taken to 
stop infected people from passing up into the Golaghat sub- 
division of the Sibsagar district, and that if any villages became 
infected in Golaghat the segregation measures should at once 
be carried out, and the healthy people moved to a new site. 
This was actually done later with success, and as the epidemic 
has abated in Nowgong although sporadic cases remain, there 
is good reason to hope that the main danger has been averted, 
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and the eastern part of the valley saved from devastation little 
if at all less disastrous than war 'itself. A recent investigation 
by Major McCombie Young, Sanitary Commissioner, Assam, has 
showed that the disease remains in a sporadic form in Just those 
]>arts of Assam which I found to be infected with the epidemic 
twenty years ago : an important point I shall return to presently. 
Before leaving this part of the subject let me emphasize the 
fact that all the above practically important prophylactic 
measures were worked out as a result of my epidemiological 
studies before we had any accurate knowledge of the true 
nature and causation of the disease, so that however wrong my 
theories proved to be, 1 have the satisfaction of knowing that 
my earliest important investigation in India led to much saving 
of life and suffering, which has always been a greater satisfac 
tion to me than in making purely scientific discoveries without 
much practical value. 

The Discovery of the Parasite of Kala-Azar and 
of its Iiife-History* 

In the meanwhile my theory that kala-azar was an epi- 
demic malaria, although sux^ported by the high authority of 
Sir Ronald Ross, was criticized by others, and Dr. Bentley, on 
the strength of what ultimately proved to be erroneous blood 
tests made at Kasauli. declared the disease to be an epidemic 
of Malta fever, but at the same time he brought forward some 
strong arguments against the disease being malarial. W^-ile 
opinions were thus divided in India researches on two other 
continents led to a solution of the difficult problem ; so closely 
is scientific thought all over the world united by medical litera- 
ture at the present day. In Africa the late Dr. Dutton, the 
most brilliant worker yet produced by the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, discovered a human trypanosome in the 
blood of a patient suffering from a fever, which was later proved 
by Sir David Bruce to be the early stage of the deadly sleeping 
sickness. Sir William Leishman then recorded having found 
some minute bodies in the spleen of a soldier who died in 
England of a fever contracted in Dum Dum, and suggested 
that they were degenerate trypanosomes. Lt. -Colonel 0. Dono- 
van, I.M.S., of the Madras Medical College, immediately 
announced that he had independently found the same bodies 
.some months before, and added the important fact that they 
could be obtained by spleen puncture during life, thus disprov- 
ing Leishman’s theory that they were degenerate trypanosomes. 
Donovan also suggested that the so-called malarial cachexia 
and kala-azar might also be due to this parasite. Leishman 
and Donovan were therefore the joint discoverers of the para- 
site of kala-azar which is called after them, and I am glad to 
say^ that the Asiatic Society has been the first to recognize the 
importance of Donovan's work by electing him to our fellow- 
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ship last 3 ^eai% although it is but a small recognition of such 
an important discovery. The was now cleared for more 
rapid advance, and 't)r, Bentley and myself mdependen% 
found the same parasite in epidemic kala-azar in Assam, and 
I also found them in cases in the north-w^est of the Dinajpur 
district, where the disease had been known as kala-dukh. 
Thanks to the kindness of the Physicians of the Medical College 
Hospital in 1904-05, and especially to Surgeon-General Harris. 
1 was able to investigate scores of cases of what had hitherto 
been alwa 3 ’s regarded as malarial cachexia, with the result of 
showing that a large proportion of them were kala-azar. These 
observations established the important fact that a sporadic 
form of kala-azar is widely prevalent in Lower Bengal, which I 
found to be exactly similar to the cases I had formerly studied 
in S.ylhet, of which I have shown ^mu a photo. The mj^sterx 
of the nature of kala-azar w^as thus cleared up, the destructive 
Brahmaputra Valley wave having been an epidemic form of the 
disease which is endemic in Lower Bengal and Sylhet ; so that 
although I was wrong in regarding it as malarial, I was correct 
in saying it was an epidemic variety' of the disease I found in 
Sylhet, w^hich had ahva.ys been regarded as malarial cachexia, 
but which wn now know^ to be s^Doradic kala-azar. As special 
vskill and laboratory facilities are required for demonstrating 
the parasite of kala-azar, while the treatment of the disease is 
different from that of chronic malaria, it still remained a matter 
of great practical importance. to solve the century-old problem 
of finding a simple clinical differentiation between kala-azar 
and malarial cachexia. Only last month I recorded the results 
of three years’ investigation of this problem in the Medical 
College Hospital, thanks to facilities kindly afforded me by m^y 
medical colleagues, which has, I believe, resulted in a simple 
and practical solution of this diflS.culty, which will enable the 
curative treatment I shall come to presenHy, being successfuUv 
used by the general practitioner even in places remote from 
laboratories. 

The discovery of the parasite of kala-azar in 1903 placed 
us in a position to study it with a view to aseertaming its life- 
history, and so to obtain a clue to the mode of infection. In 
the following year I was fortunate enough to succeed in culti- 
vating this protozooal parasite in test tubes under certain con- 
ditions, and in watching the minute spleen form develop into 
a long flagellate organism resembling one of the stages of a 
tinrpanosome, but w^hich further study showed to belong to the 
closely allied herpetomonas. The next picture illustrates the 
stages of the development. This discovery gave the required 
clue to the nature and probably life-history of the parasite, as 
similar organisms are found naturally in the digestive canals of 
certain flies, indicating that the infection is probably insect 
borne. T spent the next year in studying the conditions favour 
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able to the growth of the parasite in cultures, and for reasons 
which I have not time to go into, I came to the conclusion that 
the homelv bed bug is the carrier of the disease. The fact 
which had by tliis time been established by Dr. Dodds Price 
that two to four hundred yards is a sufficient distance to remove 
healthy lines from infected ones is sufficient to exclude a flying 
insect ^ such as a mosquito. I next took privilege leave to 
Assam to search for the development of the pai’asite in bed bugs 
from kala-azar infected houses, but only strained my eyes 
without obtaining any positive results. At this time Major 
Patton, of the Bacteriological Department, was x^laced on 

special duty to work at the subject in Madras, and recognizing 
that professorial duties do not leave sufficient time for such an 
investigation, I gladly left the field open to him. After some 
two years’ work he obtained development of the parasite up to 
the flagellate stage in the digestive canal of bed bugs fed on 
kala-azar patients with the parasites in their blood. Lt.-Colonel 
Cornwall, has recently confirmed these experiments, and 

although the final proof of communicating the disease by means 
of infected bed bugs has not yet been furnished (experiment 
on human beings, such as were carried out in the case of malaria, 
not being justifiable in the deadly kala-azar), still the evidence 
incriminating these insects is sufficiently weighty to make it 
desirable to wage war upon them wherever the disease is present. 
Cocoanut oil applied to the runs of the bugs on walls and to 
the buttons of matresses, etc., where they often hide, is a useful 
measure for this purpose. As these insects can live for months 
without food, the waj^ in which the infection clings to houses 
is well explained on my theory that they are the carriers of 
the disease. 

The Cure of Kala-Azar. 

Lastly I come to the most important discovery regarding 
kala-azar, namely that of a reliable cure of this formerly very 
deadly disease. The fact that cases in an extremely advanced 
stage of emaciation occasionally take a sudden turn for the better 
and eventuall}^ completely recover their health, early led me to 
feel morally certain that some day a curative treatment would 
be discovered, and I have never ceased to search for such a 
method, although through having no hospital beds I have been 
greatly handicapped in this part of my work. Fortunately 
Surgeon-General Harris, more especially at the Medical College, 
and a long succession of Resident Surgeons at the European 
General Hospital as well as my old friend Dr. Dodds Price, have 
from time to time been kind enough to allow me to try various 
remedies which are too numerous to mention. Moreover, in 
the case of the closely parallel human tryposomiasis, includ- 
ing sleeping sickness of Africa, laboratory animals are easily 
infected, and many remedies have been found to have more 
or less powder to destroy the trypanosomes in their blood. 1 
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have long thought that if a cure was discovered for trypano- 
somiasis it would very probably be also effective in kaia-azar, 
and consequently have carefully watched for some years the 
work on the African disease. At first arsenical preparations 
promised well, but they proved to be either too toxic or too 
temporary in their effects, and they have also failed in kala- 
azar. More recently antimony preparations have proved to be 
of value in trypanosomiasis, and nearly two and a half 3 ^ears 
ago I decided to try intravenous injections of tartar emetic 
in kala-azar. Unfortunately just at that moment I had no 
clinical facilities for testing my idea, and for six months I carried 
about sterile capsules of tartar emetic without being able to 
use them, a disability which wull end w^hen the Carmichael 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases is opened. Eventually I obtained 
the facilities I required, and soon saw reason to believe that 
the drug was proving effective. Imagine my disappointment 
when I read that two Italian doctors had recorded successes in 
the treatment of the African form of kala-azar with the very 
drug I v/as using in Calcutta, although the fact that I had 
independently discovered the treatment will save some of the 
credit for the Indian Medical Service. At any rate l am now in 
the happy position of being able to say that, thanks to the kind 
help of Captain N. H. Hume and Lt.-Golonel O’Kinealy, no 
less than twenty-five consecutive cases of kala-azar, including 
three children, have been successfully treated in the European 
General Hospital by mj method, and the most deadly common 
disease of India, if not of the world, has now been largely con- 
quered both as regards prevention and cure, perhaps more com- 
pletely than any other highly lethal disease known, as a direct 
result of the researches of the last twenty years. 

In conclusion I cannot resist this opportunity of pointing 
the moral, namely that no greater benefit can arise than from 
successful medical research, and that no better use can be 
made of wealth than in endowing such research for the benefit 
of the present and all future generations. Bengal, and I would 
add Bihar, have already nobly responded to my appeal for 
endowments for the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, and 
when the terrible war ds over we hope to have at least nine 
research workers in the new laboratories, instead of one poor 
man with routine professorial duties devoting such time as he 
can snatch to medical research. 
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Joint Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 

Chandra Vidyabhusana, M. A., Ph.D., P.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretarv W. C. Hossack, Esq., M.D., D.P.H. 
Honorary Librarian:— The Hon^ble Justice Sir Asu tosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.L, D.L., D.Sc., E.R.S.E , 
E.R.A.S., E.AkB. 

C, S. Middlemiss, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Major D. McCay, M.B., LM.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S. 

P. C. Ray, Esq., C.I.E., D,Sc. 

A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

H. G., Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq;, B.A., F.A.S.B. 

The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 
as follows:— ' 

G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Lieut.-CoL W. D. Sutherland, M.D., I.M.S. 

F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc. 

The meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
meeting. 

The following persons were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Miss Rejina Guha, B.A., B.L., 9, Marquis Street, proposed 
by the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., 
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seconded by T)r. A. Suhrawardy ; Eabu Jamiiii Kanta Biswas, 
^lemindar, Cuttack, proposed by Kashinatb Das, seconded by 
Dr. Satis Chandra, Vidyabhnsana. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das, Bahadnr, an Associate Menaber ; and of Dr. R. A. 

Barker, F.G-.S. a Life -member of the Societ 3 ^ 

The President announced that the following six members 
being largety in arrears of subscriptions had been declared de- 
faulters and that their names would be posted up in accordance 
with Rule 38 : — 

Maulavi Aminulla, Ghazipur. 

Babu Debendra Kumar Banerjee, Dacca. 

C. H. Hutchinson, Esq., Pusa. 

S. M. Jacob, Esq., BomlDay. 

Babu Munan Dube, DomardagiinJ. 

Babu Lachmi Narain Singh, Bankipur. 

The President called attention to the following exhibi- 
tions: — 

1. Two old copper-gilt Buddhist figures of Tara and Vajra- 

Sattva. Hon’fole Justice Sir J. G. Woodroffe. 

2. Two Buddhist Temple Banners of the beginning of the 

XIX Century, and two dated Nepalese Statuettes of 
the XVIII Century. Mr. E. Vredenburg and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

3. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts and Moslem Antiqui- 

ties. Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

^ 4, Some recently discovered coins belonging to Mr, P. N. 

Tagore. R. D. Banerji. 

5. The first volume of the Philosophical Transactions of 

the Ro^ml Society, original edition published in 1665 i 

Honorary Librarian. 

6. The Opera Chirurgica of Ambrose Pary, 1594. Dr. N. 

Annandale. 

7. Some specimens of early printing in India. Rev. H. 

Hosten, S.J. 

8. Drawings and photographs of cases of Leprosy and \ 

! Kala-Azar. Lieut. -CoL Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt. 

9. Some Indian Medicinal plants of the order Solenaceae. 

Dr. H. G. Carter. 

10. Intermediate hosts of human parasites from Japan. 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

11. Fairy shrimps (Phyllopoda) from Aden. S. W. Kemp. 

12. Specimens and photographs of spiders. W. H. Phelps. 
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13 A set of minerals such as are of special interest in con- 
nection with the War. The Geological Survey of 
India. 

14. New Indian Meteorites The Geological Survey of 

India. 

] 5. Some cyclone records. C. W. Peake. 

The President announced that there would be no meeting 

of the Medical Section during this month. 
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1904 Sept. 28, 


N-.R. 

KR. 

L.M. 

KR. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N-.R. 

KR. 

A. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 


Abdul AH, Abul Faiz Mubammad, m.a., Deputy 
MsigistTSite, N'etrohona, My memingh. 

Abdul Latif, Syed, Deputy Magistrate. 
Patuahlim^ Backer ganj\ 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi. 23, Burojpean Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Abdulla-ul-Musawy, Syed, d.a., Zemindar. 
Bohar, Burdwan. 

Alimad Ali Kban, Maulavi Hafiz, Superin- 
tendent, Ram pur State Library. Bavi^ur. 

Ahmad Husain, Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Bais 
of Pargawan, Partahgarh , Bist. Oudli. 

Allan, Alexander Smith, m.b. 17 & 18, 
Esplanade Wanszons, Calcutta. 

Aminullah, Maulvi, Pleader. Ghadpore. 

Amir Ahmad Ansari, b.a. Begum Oothee, 
Meerut^ JT.P^ 

Anderson, Lieut.-Col. Adam Rivers Steele, 
B.A., M.B., n.p.H., O.M.Z.S., i.M.s. Europe {c/o 
India Office)* 

Andi'ews, Egbert Arthur, b.a. Tooklai Ea^- 
perimental Station, Oinnenara P.O., Jorhat, 
Assam. 

Andrews, W. C., b.a. (Oxon). 11, Loudon 
Street, Calcutta* 

*Annandale, Nelson, d.so., g.m.z.s., p.a.s.il, 
Director, Zoological Survey of India. Cal- 
cutta. 
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of Election, i | 

N.R.. I Ascoli, Frank David, I.C.S. Dacca. 

E. j Atkinson, Albert Charles. La MarUniere 
I College, Galcntta. 

Jf.R. I Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur. Dacca. 

\ 

LM \ Ba^ot, Mohs. I. 31, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, 

L.M. I Baden-Powell, Baden Hemy, m.a., c.i.e. 

I Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banhury Eoad, Oxford, 

j I England. 

1891 Mar. 4. i F.M. i Baillie, The Hon. Sir Duncan Colvin, K.c.s.i., 
j i.c.s. 9, Pall Mall, London. 

1909 Feb. 3. i N.R. • Banerji, Ohara Deb, B. a,, lb.b. Allahahad. 

1910 Dec. 7. i N.R. | Banerji, Devendra Kumar. Bacca GoUege, 

i ; Bacca. 

1905 Mar. l. \ R- Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, GaL 

j I Gutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. | R. Banerji, Rakhal Das, m.a. ABJi, Simla Street, 

I i Calcutta . 

1885 Kov. 4. ' R- Barman, Damodar Das. 55, GUve Street, Gal- 
: . .| ■■ - ■ I ' cutta. , • ' ' ■ ■ 

1898 Mar. 2. ! H.R. ' Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a., i.c.s., Deputy 
I i Commissioner, Haga Hills. Kohima, Ansam. 

1908 Hov. 4. ,N.B. Barnes, James Hector, B.so., f.i.c., f.O.s., Prin- 

cipal, Punjab Agricultural College. Lyall- 

■j ' j ■ ; jpur. ■ 

1916 Sept. 27.1 R. . Basdekas, Rev. Hilarion, Curate of the Greek 
i Church. 2, Outram Street, Calcutta. 

K.R. ! Bazuz, Rangnath Khunraj. Qirgaon, Bombay. 
D.M. I Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Mr. Mcholas Dodd, 

! B.A., o.i.E., I.c.s. 4i, Elysium Bow, Galmtta. 

K.R. i Beli, Charles Alfred, lc.s. Gangtok, Sikkim. 
N.R. ! Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., Fh.D., Prof. 

! of Sanskrit, Deccaii College. Poona. 

R. I Bentley, Charles A., M.B., d.p.h. 

I Building, Galcntta. 

F. M. I ^Beveridge, Henry, f.a.s.b., lc.S. (retired). 

Fitfold, Shottermill, Maslemere, Surrey, Eng- 
land. : 

Bhattacharji, Bisvesvar, Deputy Magistrate, 
Krishnagar. Nadia. 

Bhattacharji, Shib Kath, M.B. C V7, ■■ f Mohan f 
hagan Road, Galcntta. 

Bhattacharji, Yireshwar. Navadvijpa. 

Bishop, T. H., M.B.C.S., L.R.c.s., D.P.H. EuTOfe. 
Bodding, Revd. P, 0. Bumka, Sonthal Par- 
ganas. {_cutta). 

Bolton, H. 0. (c/o Messrs. Graham ^ Go., Gal- 
Bomford, Capt. Trevor Lawrence, i.M.s., m.b., 
B.S., M.E.C.S., L.E.c.P. (c/o Rev. T. Bomford, 
O.M.S^ Bouse, Peshawar). 


1908 

Kov. 

4. 

N.R. 

1909 

July 

7. 

R. 

1914 

Nov. 

4. 

N.R. 

1910 

May 

4. 

A. 

1893 

Feb. 

1. 

L.M. 

1912 

Got. 

30. 

A. 

1912 

July 

3. 

N.R. 


1909 July 7. 
1895 July 3. I 

1907 Feb. 6. 
1915 April 7. 

1909 April 7. - 

1876 Kov. 15., 


1910. April 6.| 
.1911 May 3. j 

1904 July. 6. 1 

1914 'Mar. 4. j 
1870Ffik 2.1 
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Date of JBlection. 

1898 J^h., 2. 

R, 

1908 June 3. 

R. 

1895 Mar. 6. 

R.. 

1914 Hov. 4.- 

N.R.I 

1910 July 6. 

H.R. 1 

1911 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1913 Aug. 6. 

N.R. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

1907 July 3. 

N.R. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

R. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

1 ' R. 

1901 June 5. 

F.M. 

1896 Jan. 8. 

N.R. 

1913 Jan. 1. 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

N.R. 

1913 Apl. 2. 

R. 

1907 Apl. 3. 

R. 

1901 Mar. 6. ^ 

N.R. 

1896 July 3. 

A. 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1916 Jany. 6 

R. 

1910 May 4. 

A. 

1905 May 3. 

R. 


! 


Bose, Amrita Lai, Di’amatist. 9-2, Mwin 
GJiandra Maiira’s Lane, Galcutta. 

Bose, Hira Lall, Bewan Bahadur, 10, 

Greek La£e, Galcutta. 

*Bose, Jagadis Chandra, c.s.i., m.a., d.Sc., c.i.b., 
F.A.s.B. Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Bose, Tliakixr Birendranath. Bacca. 

Botham, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong. 

Boyle, Lieut. Cecil Alexander, 11th King 
Edward’s Lancers, Cavalry Lines, S. Wari- 
ristan Milifcia. Wano, Wariristan, 'H.W.F.P. 

Brahmachari, Upendra Kath, m.a., m.d. 19, 
Grey Street, Galcutta. 

Brown, C. L Canning College, LucJcmoiv. 

Brown, Lieut.-Ool. Edwin Harold, m.d., 
(retired). 4, PLarrington Street, Galcutta. 

Brown, John Coggin, m.sc., f.g.s., f.c.s. 
(c/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 

Brown, Percy, a.b.c.a. Gover'mnent School of 
Art, Calcutta. 

'^Briihl, Paul Johannes, pIi.d., F.a s , f.a.s.b. 
4, Humayun Place, Calcutta. 

'^Burkill, Isaac Henry, m.a., f.a.S.b. Botani- 
cal Gardens, Singapur. 

^'Burn, The Hon. Mr. Richard, o.i.e., i.c.s. 
F.A.s.B., Chief Secretary to the Grovernment 
of United Provinces. AUahahad. 

Burrard, Col. Sir S. G., k.c.s.l, o.s.i., f.r.s., 
Surveyor General of India. Dehra Bun. 

Butcher, Flora, m.d. Tanakpur, E. I’ K. Bail- 
way, Pilihhit Bistrict. 

Calder, Charles Cuniming. Boy at Botanic 
Gardens, Sihpur, Howrah. 

Calvert, Lieut.-Coh John Telfer, m.b., m.r.c.p., 
i.M.s. Medical College, Galcutta. 

Camphell, William Edgar Marmaduke, i.C.s. 
Pilihhit, U.P. 

Carlyle, Sir Robert Warr*and, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., 
I.c.s. Burope {c jo India Office). 

Carmichael, His Excellency the Right Hon’ble 
Thomas David, Baron of Skirling, g.O.i.e., 
K.c.M.G., Governor of Bengal. 

Carter, Humphry G., Economic Botanist to 
the Botanical Survey, Indian Museum. 27, 
Ghowringhee Boad, Galcutta. 

Carter, Capt. Robert Markham, i.m.s. Europe 
{cjo India Office), 

Chalcravarti, Dwarkanatli, m.a., b.l., Yakil 
High Court. Galcutta. 
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Date of Election, 

1890l\ine 4. ; N.E. 

’I" 

1909 Jlar. E- 

1905 July 5. 1 K’.E, 

1906 Jan. 3. ; E. . 

1895 Oct. 27. P.M. i 

1 

1908 Peb. 6. E. i 
1911 June 7. i R. ; 
1916 Jan. 5. i E. 

■ 

1907 Sept. 25.! R- 
1893 Sept. 28.; E. 

1911 Mar. 1. | N.R. 

1914 April I. E. 
1913 June 4. ' E. 

1907 July 3. i P.M. 

1909 Nov. 3. i N.R. 

1906 Nov. 7. ; A. 

1915 Sep. 1. ; E. 

1908 Nov. 4. A. 

1907 July 3. E. 

1908 Jan. 1. R. 
1876 Mar. 1. P.M. 
1887 Aug. 25. E. 
1895 July 3. A. . 


^Gliakravarti, Eai Mo.umolian, Bahadur, m.a., 
B.L., F.A.s.B. Gomilla, TipperaJi, 

Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency Gollege, 
Calcutta* 

Chakra varti, Vananiali. Cotton Gollege^ 
Oauhati. 

Chapman, John Alexander, Librarian, Im- 
perial Library. OalcuUa. 

Chatterjee,Atul Chandra, i.c.s., Royal Society\s 
Club! 8t. James' St*, London, S*W, 
Chatterjee, Gopal Chandra, m.b. Medical Gol- 
lege, Galcutta. 

Chatterjee, Karuna Kumar, F.a.C.s. 74, 
Bharamtola Street, Galcutta. 

Chatterjef^, Khagencira Nath, b.a., b.l., Attor- 
ney-at-Law. 12, Madam Mohan Chatter jee 
Lane, Galcutta, 

Chatterjee, Proniode Prakas. 8, JDimn Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, B. L., b.a., i>.sc. (Edin.), f.r.s.e., 
P.L.s. (Loud.). 120, Loiver Girculat Eoad, 
Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, Char u Chandra, Eai Bahadur, 

I Zemindar, Sher pur Town. Mymensingh List, 

• Chaudhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Eom, 
Galcutta. 

Chaudhuri, P., Bar.-at-Law. 2, Bright Street, 
Bally gunge, Galcutta. 

Christie, William Alexander Kynock, B.sc., 
PB.D. Burope {cjo Geological Survey of 
India, Galcutta). 

^Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, m.b.. 

F.A.S.B., i.M.s., Mesopotamia Field Force, c/o 
j Postmaster General, Bomhay. 

1 Clarke, Geoffrey Both, i.c.s. Burofe (cjo 
I India Office)* 

1 Cleghorn, Maude Lina West, f.l.s., p.e.s. 5, 
Ali^ur Lane, Calcutta. 

Cook, Capt. Lewis, i.m.s. Europe [cjo India 
Office). 

Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Geological Survey of India. Galcutta. 
Crake, Br. Herbert Milverton, Health Officer. 

15, Loudon Street^ Calcutta. 

Crawfurd, James, b.a., i.c.s. (retired). Thorn- 
wood, Uddingfon, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
Oriper, William Eisdon, F.o.s., p.i.o., a.b.s.m. 
Konnagar, B.LB. 

Gnmming, John Ghest, c.i.E., i.c.s. Europe 
{cjo India Office). 
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Date of Election. 


1873 Dec. 3. 

E.M.. 

1915 Sep. i 

R. i 

1896 Mar. 4. 

L.M. 

1916 Dee. 6. 

R. 

1912 April 3. 

N.R. 

■ 1 

1910 Jan. 5. 

-R.' i 

1895 Sept. 19.1 

N.R. 1 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1901 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

1912 M ay 1. 

A,' 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N R. i 

1916 Dec. 6. 

R. J 

1910 May 4. 

L.M', I 

191*2 July 3. 

R.;'] 

1907 Oct. 30. 

N.R. 1 

1898 Jan. 5. 

R. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N.R. 1 

1902 July 2. 

R. ; 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

1912 Nov. 6, 

N.R. 

1912 April 3. 

A. 

1914 Sept. 2. 

R. 

1916 Alay 3. 

N.R. 

1877 Aug. 30, 

, R. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R, 


Dames, Maiisel Longworth, i.o.s. (retired). 
Ventnar^ Wodelrmd Eoad, Guildford^ Surrey i 
England. 

Das-Diipta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s., Prof., 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 

Das-Giipta, Jogendra ITatli, b.a. (Oxon), 
Barrister-at-Law. 39, Loiver Gircular Moad^ 
Oalcidta. 

Dasji, Sri Baman, KaviraJ, Ayurvedic and 
Uixani Physician. 152, Harrison Boad, Oal~ 
cutta. 

Das, Kasi Nath, Prof., Ravensh awe College. 
Guttach. 

David, David A. 55, E'ree School 8 Galmtta. 

De, Kiran Chandra, b.a., i.o.s., Gommissione?^ 
Chittagong. 

Deare, Lieiit.-Col. Benjamin Hobbs, m.r.g.s. 
(Eng.), L.R.c.p. (Lond.), d.p.h. (Cantab), 
i.M.s. Id, Bussell Street, Calcutta. 

DeConrcy, William Blennerbasset. Leddles- 
dale Estate, Waduwatum F.O., Nilgiris. 

Demetriadi, Stephen. Euro]pe (c/o Balli Bros., 
Oalcutta). 

Dentith, Arthur William, i.C.s. Shillong. 

Dharmapala, Anagarika, Secretary, Mohabodbi 
Society. 4ia, College Square, Galcutta, 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.C.s. Lahiria Sarai, 
Darhhanga. 

Digby, Everard, B.sc. (Lond.). 1, Garstm's 
Place, Calcutta. 

Dixit, Pandit Sri Barn, b.a., Dewan of Banswaru, 
Bajputana. 

Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong and 
Shangbai Banking Corporation. Calcutta. 

^Donovan, Lieut. -Col. Charles, m.d., 

B\A.s.B. Medical College, Madras. 

Doxey, Frederick. 9, Queen^s Parle, Bally gunge, 

! Calcntta. 

Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, i.C.s,. 
Allahabad. 

Dube, Manan. Tahsildar, Homariagunj , Basti. 

DuE-Sutherland-Dunbar, Capt. Sir George, 
Bart. Europe (c/o India Office). 

Dutt, B. C. 172, Manicktola Street, Calcutta. 

Dutt, Dharanidhar, b.a. Nepal. 

Dutt, Kedar Nath. Prasad Kutir Piturys 
Ghat St., Kamarhati P.0, 

Ebden, Capt. E.T. P. 73rd Carnatic Infantry, 
Trichinopoly . 


si 


Bate of Blection. 


i 

; 1910 .'April 6. 

E. 

1 Elmes, Dr. Cecil H. l^Middleton BoWyGalcutia. 

1 Escli, Y. J., Architect. Victoria Memorial 

1911 Nov. 1. 

1 E. 

i Building^ GatTiedral Avenue^ Maidan Galcutta. 

1915 Jany. 6. 

N.E ^ 

\ Fazl-i-Haqq, Q., M.A., Prof, of Persian Litera- 
1 ture. Govt. College^ Lahore. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

E. 

1 ^Permor, Lewis Leigh, a.b.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s., 

I F.A.s.B. Superintendent, Geological SiiTYey 
of India. Calcutta. 

1916 June 7. 

E. : i 

Ferrer, Joseph Orlando, Cuban Consul. 5, 
i Bastings Bt.., Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

Finch, Herman, H. G., m.d. Ahmednagar. 

1906 Oct. .31. 

N.E. 

t j 

Finlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the 

1 Govt, of Assam. Dacca. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

i' E. 

Firminger, The Yen’ble Walter Kelly, M.A., 
B.i)., F.E.G.S., Archdeacon of Calcutta, 8t. 
John^s Bouse, Council House Street, Calcutta, 

1910 Sept. 7. 

A. 

Fortescue, Capt. Archer Irvine, e.a.m.c. 
j Europe {cjo Army Dept., Simla). 

1913 Nov. 5. 

F.M. 

Fox, Lieut. Cyril 8., Signals 46 Infantry Bde., 

1 15th Division. 

1910 April 6. ^ 

N.E. 

! Francis, Lieut. Reginald Frankland, Indian 
s Army. Jullunder, Punjab. 

1903 Mar. 4. 

: -E. 

*Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, M.A., M.B., B.Sc., 
F.L.s,, i.M.s. Moyal Bot Gardens, Calcutta, 
^Gait, His Honour Sir Edward ABert, k.c.s.i,, 
C.S.I., I.C.S., Lientenant-Governor of 

Bihar and Orissa. 

1893 Jan. 11. ' 


1912 Mar. 6. 

E. 

Gangnli, Manmohan, b*e.. District Engineer. 

Mir mpur Street, Calcutta, 

Gangnli, Ordhendhu Kumar. 1 2, GangulPs 

Lane, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 7. 

R. 

1908 Neb. .5. 

KR. 

Gardner-Brown, John Gerald Gardner, m.a., 
Directoi’, State Education. Holhar College, 
Indore. 

1916 May 3. 

A. 

Geuns, M. Yan. Europe. 

1905 July 5. 

R 

! Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyahhusana. 82, 
j Manicktolla Street, Calcutta. 

1912 Aug. 7. 

R. 

Ghosh, Atal Behari, m.a., b.l. 59, Sukea 
Street, Calcutta. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

R. 

Ghosh, Birendra Rath, l.m.s., Medical Practi- 
tioner. 109, College Street, Calcutta. 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

Ghosh, Harinath, m.d., Assistant Surgeon. 
Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. 

R.E.'j 

Ghosh, Hemendra Prasad, Zemindar and 
Litterateur. Prasad Lodge, Changalbha P.O., 
Jessore. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

Ghosh, Prafulla Chundra, m.a. Presidency 
Oollege, Calcutta. 
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Date, of Election. ■ , . j . 

1869 Felb. 3. N.E. j G-liosli, Pratapa Cliaiidra, b.a. Yindyachal. 

1912 Sept. 4 . R. I G-hosIi, Tarapada. 14, Pacldapulcer Street^ 

I : Kidderpur, Calcutta. 

1902 June 4 .‘ K.R. , Gliuznavi, The Hoix. A, K. Mymensmgh, 

1913 Dec. 3. A. i Godson, Oapt. Charles Aubery, i.m.s. Europe 

{c Jo India Office), 

1907 Mar. 6. R. ; Goenka, RoormalL 57, BurtoUa Street, Gal- 

cutta. 

1909 Jan. 6. R. | Goiirlay, William Robert, c.i.e., i.c.s. Govern- 

I ment House, Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. R. i Gravely, Frederic Henry, d.sc., xissistant Su- 

perintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. R. Graves, Henry George, a.b.s.m. 1, Gduncil 

I House Street, Calcutta. 

1910 Nov. 2. N R, I Graves-Law, H. D., i.o.s. Simla. 

1907 June 5. N.R. ; Green, Lieut.-Ool. Charles Robert Mortimer, 

; M.D., F.K..C.S., I.M.S. Bombay, 

1910 Mar. 2 A. ; *Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, M.B., 
I.M.S. Etirope (clo India Office). 

1910 Sept. 7. A. Grey, Lt.-Ool. William George, Indian Army. 
Europe (C’ jo India Office). 

1900 Dec, 5, L.M. ! Grieve, James Wyn&am Alleyne, Deputy 

Conservator of Forests. Jalpaig-uri. 

1915 Ang. 4. R. Gurner, C. W., i.c.s. United Service Club, 

! Calcutta. 

1901 Mar. 6. N.R. Habibnr Rahman Khan, Manlavi, Raees. 

BMhanpur, District Aligarh. 

1892 Jan. 6. F.M. Haig, Lient.-Col. Wolseley, Indian Army. 

H. B. M.’s Consulate Genl., Meshhed, Persia, 

1907 Ang. 7. N.R ^Haines, Henry Haselfoot, f.c.h., f.l.s. 

Banchi. 

1908 June 3, R. Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, b.a., 

A. B.s.M. , F.G-.s., Assistant Superintendent, 

Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1916 Jan. 5. R. Hamilton, C. J. University Professor. Cal- 

cutta. 

1913 May 7. N R, | Hankin, B. H., m.a., d.sc. Agra, 

1912 May 1. R. K. '&.,M,k. Madrassa, Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5, N.R. Harris, Lieut. G., 56^^ F.F,, Hangu. 

1908 April 1. N. R. Harrison, Edward Philip, Ph.D., f.r.s.e. 

(c/o Presidency College, Calcutta), 

1916 Feb. 2. R * Hashmi Mohammad Yusuf, m.a. Madrassa, 

Calcutta. 

1897 Feb, 3. R. ^Hayden, Henry Herbert, d.sc., c.i.e., b.a., b.e., 

B. A.I., F.G.s., P.A.s.B., Director, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1908 June 3. N.R. Heron, Alexander Macmillan, b.sc. (ejo Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Calcutta). 




Date of EleetJioii. j 


1911 A^ril 5. 

K.R. 

1908 April 1. i 
1S91 July 1. ; 

KR. 

R. 

1908 Jaly 1. j 

A. 

1910 Jan. 5. 1 

I 

R. 

1914 Feh. 4. i 

■ 

R, 1 

1901 Dec. 4. 

R. 

1873 Jan. 2. | 

L.M. 

1911 Jane 7.1 

R. 

i 

1908 June S. j 

N.B.. 

1911 Feb. 1. ' 
1915 April 7.| 

R. 

N.R. 

1904 Jan. 6. j 

K.R. 

1908 Kov. 4. i 

N.R. 

1916 Jan. 5. 

isr.R.' 

1907 Dec. 4. 

A. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

R. 

1912 Mar. 6. 

i ■■ ■ 

i A. 

1908 June 3. 

j A. 

1911 Sept. 1. 

1 KR. 

1 

1911 Kov. 1. 

j- ■■ ■ 

1 

i 

A. 

1915 Oct. 27. 
1891 Feb. 4. 
1911 Jan. 1. 

K.R. 

SM. 

■■ A. ' 


Hiralai, Rai Baliadiir, B.A., m.e.a.s. OliMnd- 
wara, 0,P, lArmy^ Shillong . 

Hirst, Captain Frederick Christian. Indian 

^Holland, Sir Thomas Henry, k.c.le., d.Sc., 
A.R,c.s., F.G.s., F.R.S., F.A.s.B. o/o Geological 
Survey of Indian Calcutta, 

Holmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 
i.C.s. Europe (c jo India Office). 

Hope, Geoffroy D., b.sc., Ph.D. 27, Oliow- 
ringliee Poad., Galcutta. 

Horiiell, The Hon. Mr. W. W., Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. Writers' Btdld- 
ing, Golcutfa. 

Hossack, William OardiJf, d.p.h. United 
Service Qluh^ Calcutta. 

Houstoun, George L., f.g.s. Johnstone Gastle, 
llenfrewshire, Scotland. 

Husain, M. Hedayat. 7-1, Mamsanker Boy's 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Hutchinson, C. M. Pusa. 

Insch, Jas. 101, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Isliak Khan Maulavi Mahomed. M. A. 0. 
College, Aligarh. 

Jackson, Victor Herbert, m.a. Patna College, 
Banhipur. 

Jacob, Sydney Montague, i.c.s. (c/o Messrs. 
King King ^ Go., Bombay). 

Jain Kumar Devendra Prasad, Secy., All-India 
Jain Association. Arrah. 

James, Henry Rosher, m.a., Bengal Educa- 
tion Service. Ihirope {cjo India Office). 

Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.c.s. 1, Council Souse 
Street, Calcutta., 

Jessop, W. Europe (c/o Young Men^s Christian 
Association, Calcutta). 

Jones, Herbert Cecil, a.r.s.m., a.r.c.s., f.g.s. 
Eihrope (c/o Geological Survey of India, Cal- 
cutta). 

Jnggarao, Sree Raja Ankitam Venkata. Ze- 
mindar of Shermahamadpuram, Dahagardens, 
Vizagapatam. 

Kamaluddin Ahmed, Shams-ul-Ulama. Eu- 
rope {c/o Govt, Madrassa, Chittagong). 

Kaushala, R. S. Ambala City. 

KapU!*, Raja Ban Behari, c.s.i. Burdwan, 

Kaye, George Rusby, Registrar. Europe {c/o 
India Office), 



Date of Election. 

1910 May^ 4. ■ R. 


1882 Mar. 1. j N.R, 
1006 Aug. 1. R. 

1906 Sept. 19. R. 

1909 April 7. R. 

1910 Mat*. 2. R. 


1914 April 1. jlSr.R. 
1887. May 4., j L.M. 
1889 Mar, 6. i L.M. 


1914 Aug. 5. I 
1911 Feb. 1. I R, 
1914 July l.j R. 

I 

1909 Jan. 6. ' a. 

i ' 

■ 1902 July 2. JQ-.R, 
1907 Dec. 4. N.R. 
1907 Mar. 6. R. 

1911 May 3 . R. 
1906 Oct. 31. N.R. 

1910 April 6. A 
1913 Jan. 8. A. 
1870 April 7. L.M. 

1912 Aprils. A. 
1905 Ang. 2. R. 
1916 July 5. N.R. 


I *Kemp, Stanley _W,, b.a., p.a.s.b., Superin- 
i tendent, Zoological Survey of India. Oal- 

i cutta, 

j Kennedy, Pringle, M.A., b.l., Yakil. Mozuffer- 

JpUT. 

Kennedy, William Willougbby, m.a., 

M.E.s.c., L.K.c.P. 10, Harrington St,, 
Calcutta, 

j Kesteven, Charles Henxy, Solicitor to Govern- 
! inent. 26, Balhousie Square, Calcutta, 

! Kiliier, John Ne-wport, M.B., l.r.g.s., l.k.c.p. 

Garden Beach, Calcutta. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Calcutta. ’ 

Laddu, Tukaram Kiushna. Queen^ College. 
Benares. 

Laiiman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.8. America. 

^La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, b.a., 
P.G.s., P.A.s.B. Alfriston Hills Road, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Law, Bimahi Charan, b.a. 24, Sukea St, 
cutta. , 

Law, Karendra Kath, m.a., b.l. 96 Amherst 
St, Calcutta. 

Law, Satya Charan, m.a., b.l. 24, Sukea St., 
Calcutta. 

Leake, A. Martin, e.e.c.s., v.C. Europe (c/o 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway). 

Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.s. 
gunj, Gawnpore, 

Little, James Henry, Assistant Master, 
Kawab Bahadur’s Institution. MursMdahad. 
j Lloyd, Major Richard Ernest, m.b., b.sc. 

I i.M.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 

Lomax, 0, E., m.a, 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Liiard, Capt. Charles Bckford, Indian Army, 
M.A. (Oxon), Nimach. 

Ludwig, Eugen. Europe. 

Luxburg, Count Graf. Karl L. Europe. 

I Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, IT.S. America. 

MacCabe, Sui^geon Gapt. Frederick. Europe 
{cjo India Office). 

' McCay, Major David, m.d., i.m.s. Medical 
I College, Calcutta. 

j MacKenna, J,, i.c.s., Agricultural Adviser to 
, the Government of India. Fusa. 
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Bate of Election, i 

1893lan. 11. L.M. | 

i 

1912 llay 1. R. I 

1913 Mar. 5. A. | 
1893 Jan. 11. L.M. | 

i 

1916 Jane 7. N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. E. 

1911 Mar. 1. R. 

1898 ]Srov. 2. KR.I 
1901 July 6. A. I 

1901 Jane 5. K.R. j 

■ i 

1907 Dec. 4. N.R. j 

1899 Aag. 30. KR. 
1905 Dec. 6. F.M. 
1916 Feb. 2. R. 

1912 Jan. 10. N.R. 

1913 Jane 4. R. 
1886 Mar. 3. L.M. ' 
1895 July 3. A. 

1914 May 6. 

1884]S[ov. 5. R. 

1884 Sept 3. R. 

1912 June 5. N,R. 
1911 July 5. N.R. 


Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Douglas, m.a., 
k:.c.i.e., G.s.r., i.c.s., Secretary, Government 
of India, Education Department. Simla, 

McLean, David. Ghoiaringhee Mansions, Oal^ 
cutta. 

MacMahojJ, P. S. Europe {c/o Canning Col- 
lege, LucJcnoiv, 

Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maharajah 
Colonel Sir, Alijah Bahadttr, G.C.s.L, 
G.C.V.O., A.D.C., LL.D., Maharajah of Gwalior. 
Jai Bilas, Gtoalior, 

Maha,jan, Surja Prasad. Mtirarpur, Gaya, 

Mahalanohis, Subodh Chandra, B.sc., f.r.s.e., 
F.R.M.s. 210, Gornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Mahatap, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, K.c.s.i., 
Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. S, Alipur 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., b.l. Rajshahi. 

Maly on, Lieut. Frank Hailstone. Europe {cjo 
India Office). 

Mann, Harold Hart, D.sc., m.Sc., f.l.s., Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College. Poona. 

Manners -Smith, Lieut.- Col. John, Indian 
Army, c.v.o., c.i.e., Resident, Nepal. Khat- 
mandu, 

Mannu Lai, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil Sur- 
geon. Eai Bareli. 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., p.r,.G.s. 12 Elerdale 

Boad, Hampstead, London, 

Majemdar, Narendra Kumar, M.A., Asst. Prof. 
Calcutta University , Calcutta. 

Mazumdar, Rai Jadunath, Bahadur, Govern- 
ment Pleader. lessor e, 

Mazumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m..a. 16, Chandra- 
nath Chatterji Street, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjibhoy, c.i.e. 9, 
Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Melitus, Paul Gregory, c.i.e., i.c.s. Europe 
{cjo India Office). 

Menon, K. Ramunni. Presidency College, 
Madras. 

'^Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., f.g.s., 

f.a.s b,, Superintendent, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta, 

Miles, William Harry. 21 Old Oourt House 
Street, Calcutta. 

Misra, Champaram. Barahanhi, Oudh. 

Misra, Rai Sahib Shyam Behari, b.a., i.c.s., 
Revenue Member, Council of Regency- 
Jodhpur^ 
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Date of Flection. 

1906 June 6. 

E. 

i 

1915 Jan. 6. 

1 R. 

1909 May 5. 

N.R. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1895 July 3. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

A. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

A. 

1912 Jan. 10. 

R. 

1909 Mar. 3 

R. 

1916 Jan. 5. 

R. 

‘1899 Sept. 29. 

R. 

1916 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1898 May 4. 

R. 

1894 Aug. 30. 

R. 

1886 May 5. 

L.M. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1892 Dec. 7. 

R. 

1910 Nov. 2. 

A. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

: R. 

1916 July 5. 

R. 

1904 Deo. 7. | 

A. 

1914 Feb. 4..: 

R. 

1914 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1901 M:ar. 6. 

N.R. 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.M. 


I 


Mitra, Kumar Maumatha Kath, 34, Sham- 
pulmr Street^ Galcutta, 

Mitra, Prakash Oliandra, Engineer and Con- 
tractor. It), Amlient Street^ Calcutta, 

MoKyuddin Ahmad, Maulavi AbuLKalam, 
Azad. Hanchi, 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. Allahabad. 

Monahan, The Hon. Mr. Francis John, i.c.s. 
Harrington MaQiaions, Galcutta. 

More, Capt. James Carmichael. 51$^ Sihhs. 
Europe (clo Army JDept.^ Simla). 

Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
I.M.S. Europe {cjo India O^ce). 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, 23, Lower 

Ghitpur Hoad, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Brajalal, m.a. 12, Old Post Office 
Street, Galcutta. 

Maker jee, Harendra Kumar, Asst. Prof. Cal- 
cutta University, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Jotindra Kath, b.a., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post Office Street, Galcutta. 

Mukerjee, Prabhat Kumar, Bar-at-Law. 4, 
Choivringhee Road, Galcutta. 

Mukherjee, Sir Eajendra Nath, k.c.i.e. 7, 
Harrington Street, Galcutta. 

Mukherjee, Sibnarayan. Uttarpara, Bally. 

^Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon. Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh, Kt.jC.S.I., M.A., D.L.,D.S 0 ,, F.B.S.E., F.1?,.A.S., 
F. A. S.B., Judge, High Court. Galcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Gririndra Nath, B.A., m.d. 
156, Haris Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipur, Cal- 
cutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanan. 46, Bechoo 
Ghatterji^s Street, Oalcutta. 

Murray, William Alfred, b.a. (Cantab), m.b. 
Europe {cjo Assam Bengal R/ailway, Gliitta- 
gong). 

Nahar, Puran Ohand. 48, Indian Mirror 
Street, Galcutta. 

Naseer Hoseni Khankhayab, Syed. 78, Frin- 
sep St., Galcutta. 

Nathan, Bohert, C.S.I., i.O.S. Etirope (c/o India 
Office). 

Nawah AH, Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawab Syed. 
27, Weston Street, Galcutta. 

Neogi, Panchanan. Rajshahi College, Rajshahi. 

Nevill, Henry Rivers, i.c.s. Etawah. 

Nimmo, John Duncan, cjo Messrs. Walter Dun- 
can ^ Oo., 137, West George Street, Glasgow. 


l>ate oi ifiiec'tion 


1913 July 2.|N.R. 


1908 Feb. 5. j A. 


1916 Feb. 2. I R. 


1906 Dec. 5. 1 R. 


1915 April 7. ( F.M. 


'Horton, E. L., . i.c.s., ^District .Magistrate. 
Allahabad. 

Hott, Lient.-CoL Artlinr Holbrook, m.d., i.m.s. 

Europe (cjo India Office). 

Oka, Rev. R. (cjo Bangae A Co., S3, .Park 
Mansions, Calcutta). 

O’Kinealy, Lieut.-Col. Preclerick, m.r.c.s. 
(Eng,), L.R.C.P. (Loncl.), i.m.s. Presidency 
General Hospital, Calcutta. 

Otani, Count Kozui. cjo Consulate- General of 
Japan, Calcutta. 


1907 July 3, A, 


1901 Jan. 2. j H.R. 


1901 Auff. 28.1 A. 


1904 Aug. 3. j H.R. 


1910 April 6. j H.R. 
1899 Aug. 2. R. 


1906 Dec. 5. H.R. 


1916 Julv 5. H.R. 


1888 June 6. I L.M. 


1877 Aug, 1. H.R. 


1915 Oct. 27. R. 


1915 May 5. A. 


1889 Hov. 6. L.M. 


1914 Hov. 4. A. 


1904 June 1. H.R. 


1910 Aug. 3. R. 


1906 Aug. 1. H.R 


Page, William Walter Keigley. Europe 
{cjo Fttgh Sf Co., Calcutta). 

Pande, Ramavatar, b.a., t.o.s., District Judge. 
Mirzapur, U.P. 

Panton, Edward Brooks Henderson, b.a., i.c.s. 

Europe {cjo India Office). 
j Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattairaya Bahvaut. 
1 Saturn. 

Patuck, Pestonji Sorabji, i.C.s. Narsinghpur, 

Peake, Charles William, m.a. The Observa- 
tory, Alipur, Calcutta. 

Peart, Major Charles Lube. 106th Hazara 
Pioneers, (luetta. 

Pease, Col. H. T., c.i.e., m.r.c.v.s. Veterinary 
College, Lahore. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a., Bar. -at- Law. 
Bangoon. 

Peters, Lieut.-Ool. Charles Thomas, m.b., 
I.M.S. (retired). Binajpur. 

Phelps, William Heath. Park House, 13 Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

PMlby, H. St. J. B., i.c.s. Europe (cjo Alliance 
Bank, Calcutta). 

"^Phillott, Lieut. -Colon el Douglas Craven, 
PH.D., P.A.S.B. Indian Army {retired), cjo 
Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament 
Street, London. 

Pickford Alfred Donald. 12, Mission Bfow. 
Calcutta. 

Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, d.Sc., f.G.s. {cjo Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Calcutta). 

Podamraj Jain, Raniwalla, 9, Joggomohan 
MullicWs Lane, Oalciotta. 

Price, Charles Stanley.' Victoria Boys' School, 
Kurseong. 


1914 Mar. 4 H.R. 
1880 AprR 7. • H.R. 


Raffin, Alain. Mirzapur. 

Raii Bepin Chandra. Qiridih, Ghota Nagpur. 




bate of Election. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

H.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1908 July 1. 

:n.r," 

1905 Jan. 4. I 

N.R. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

F.M. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1905 May 3. 

t 

: R- 

1913 Sept. 3. 

■' A. 

1903 Mar. 4. 

KR. 

1900 April 4. 

R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

P.M. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

KR. 1 

1889 June 5. 

KR. 

1903 July 1. 

L.M. 

1915 Oct. 27. 

R. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

H.R., 

1914 June 3. 

R. 

1915 April 7. 

R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

H.R. 

1916 April 6. 

H.R. 

1913 Apl. 2 

H.R. 

19irNov. 1 

N.R. 

1910 May 4. 

A. ' 

191 July 5. 

E. 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 


Rai Chandlmri, Jatindranatli, m.a., b.l., 

I 7jQmmdi2bV, Tahi^ Jessore, 

I Randle, Herbert b.a. Qiieens Gollege, 

I Benares. 

I Raiiganatliasvaini, S, P. V., AryavaraguTu.^ 
Arshya Library , Vizagajpatam. 

Rankin, Janies Thomas, i.c.s. Barjeeling. 

Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer jSoaci, Ocmihridge. 

*Ray, Prafnlla Oliandra, n.Sc., f.a.s.b., Pro- 
fessor, Pi*esidency College. Calcutta. 

Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
^William, I.c.s. 21, Belvedere Hoad, Gal- 
- \cmfta. ■ 

I Rogaisky, P. A. Europe {c/o Imperial Bussian 
1 Constdafe General, Oalcutta). 

I Rogers, Charles Gilbert, f.l.s., f.c.h., Forest 
Department (c/o Qrindlay Go., Gahutta). 

I '^'Rogers, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, Kt., c.i.e., m.d., 

I B.S., F.R.C P., P.R.G.S., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., I.M.S. 

! Medical College, Calcutta. 

I *Ross, Edward Denison, c.i.e., Ph.i>., F. a s. b., 

I British Museum, Dept, of Oriental Books 
and MSS. London. 

Roychandhury, Mrityiinjoy. Shyampur P.O., 
B'ungpur. 

Roy, Maharaja GirjSbnBtth.. Linagepore. 

Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 

I 6, Lansdotvne Hoad, Calcutta. 

; Roy, KaviraJ Jamini Bhusan, m.a,, m.b. Bea- 
don 8t., 0alcutfa. 

Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar. Bayarampur, 
Bajs’hahi. 

Roy^ Dr. Satyendra Hath. 49, Ghakraheri 
Boad, North, Bhaimnipur, Calcutta. 

Roy, Hon Mr. Surendra Nath, Vakil, High 
Convi. Calcutta. 

Russell, Charles, m.a. Fatna College, Banhipur. 

Saha, Radha Hath. 16, Lachmikundu, Benares 
City. 

Sahay, Rai Sahib Bhagvati, m.a., b.l., Offg. 
: Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 

Banhipur. 

Sahni, Dayaram, m.a., Supdt. of Archeology. 
Jammu, Kashmdr. 

Sandes, Oapt. J. D., m.b., i.m.s. Europe (cjo 
India Office). 

Sarkar, Ganpati, 69, Beliaghata Main Bead, 
Calcutta. 

Sarkar, Jadunath. Patna Gollege, Banhipur. 
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J)ate of Election. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1911 Jan. 4. 

1902 Feb. 5. j 
1900 Dec. 5. 

1915 Feb. 3. 
1902 May 7. 

1914 April 1. 
1897 Dec. 1. 

1911 July 5. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

1902 Dec. 3. 
1909 Jan. 6. 

1913 Dec. 3 

1914 Mar. 4. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

1916 Aug. 2. 
1902 Feb. 5. 
1899 May 3. 
1913 Mar. 5 

1909 April 7. 

1894 July 4. 

1895 Aug. 29, 

1912 May 1. 
1893 Mar. 1. 
1892 Mar. 2. 
1899 Aug. 29. 


B. 

R. J 

A. I 
A. ! 

■ E. I 
E. j 

N.E. 

E, 

F.M. 

L.M. 

F.E. 

KE. 

i 

A. ! 

I 

A. 

E. 

N.E. 

e.e! 

F. E. 

K, E. 

E.E. 

jr.E. 

]sr,R. 

E. 

KR. 

L. M, 
KR. 


Sarvadliikari, The Hon. Mr. Leva Prasad, m.a., 
B.L. 2, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta, 

Sarvadhikari, Dr. Snresh Prasad. 79-1, 
Amherst St., Calcutta. 

Schnlten, Joseph Henry Charles, Ph. d. Europe. 

Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Europe. 

Segard, Dr. 0. P. 2S,Parh Mansions, Galcutta. 

Sen, Jogendra Hath, Vidyaratna, m.a. 31, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore* $ Street, Oalcutta. 

Sen- Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. Bacea. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. 19, Lindsay Street, Oal- 
cutta, 

Sewell, Oapfc. Robert Beresford Seymour, 
M.B.C.S., L.E.C.P., i.M.s. {cjo Indian Museum, 
Oalcutta). 

^Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad, 
G.i.E,, M.A., P.A.s.B. 26, Pataldanga Street, 
Oalcutta. iDelhi. 

Shastri, Hamarain Goswami. Hindu Oollege, 

Shirre:ff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. 
Inspector of Schools. Bareilly, 

Shorten, Capt. James Alfred, b.a., m.b., B.ch., 
i.M.s. Europe {cjo India Office). 

Shrosbree, A. de Bois. Europe {cjo Improve- 
ment Trust, Oalcutta). 

Shujaat Ali, JSTasnrul Maraalik Mirza, 
Bahad%ir, Acting Consnl- General for Persia. 
10, Hungerford Street, Oalcutta. 

Shukla, Pandit Ashwani Kumar, b.a., ll.b., 
Revenue Officer, Mewar State. Udaipur. 

Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll.b., Deputy Col- 
lector. Haiwadn, 

Silberrad, Charles Arthur, b.a., B.sc., i.c.s., 
GorahhptiT, U.P. 

Simonsen, J. L,, b.sc.. Presidency Oollege, 
Madras. 

Simpson, George Clarke, b.sc. Simla. 

Singh, Eaja Kushal Pal, m.a. Narhi. 

Singh, Lachmi Harayan, m.a , B.L., Pleader, 
High Court, Banhipur. 

Singh Ray, Lalifc Mohan, Rai Bahadur. 4, 
Oreeh Bow, Calcutta. 

Singh, Maharaja Knmara Sirdar Bharat, i.c.s. 
(retired). Shankergar, Allahabad. 

Singh, Raja Ooday Pratab, c.s.i., Raja of 
Bhinga. Bhinga. 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Sir Prahhu 
Harain, Bahadur, G.c.i.E., Maharaja of 
Benares. Bamnagar Fort, Benares. 
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Date ot^ lEfection^" 

1909 ^ril 7. 
1889 Nov. 6. 

1912 Mar. 6. 

1913 July 2. 
1894 Feb. 7. 

1912 Sept. 5. 

1897 Jan. 6. 

1898 Aug. 3. 

1913 July 2. 

1911 Mar. 1. 

1912 Jan. 10. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

1913 July 2. 

1912 May 1. 

1912 Oct. 30. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

1908 Dee. 2. 

1904 June 1. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1907 Dec. 4. 

1907 June 5. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1915 April. 7. 

1914 Jan. 7. 

1916 July 5. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

1907 June 5. 


N.R. 

L.M. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

a: 

.N.R. 

A, 

A. 

A.,:' 

.KR. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 


Singli, Raja Pritliwipal, Taliikdar of Sura J- 
par. District Bar ah anhi, OudJi. 

Singli, H.H. Tlie Hon. Maliaraja Sir Ramesli- 
wdum, Bahadur^ K.Cd.E. Bmhhanga. 

Singh, Maharaja Ban Jit. Nasipnr. 

Singh, Rudradat, m.a.' ll.b., Vakil. Luchnow, 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Visliwa Nath, 
Bahadur. ChhatturpuT, BundelkJmnd. 

Singhi, Bahadnr Sing, Azlmyunj, Murshida-' 
had. 

Sircar, Amrita Lai, F.C.s., l.m.s. 51, Sanhari- 
toUa Dane, Galcutta. [iLohad^ 

Sita Ram, Lala, b.a., Depy. Magistrate. Alla- 

Sivapra.sad, b.a., Off g. Junior Secretarj to the 
Board of Revenue, IT. P. Allahabad. 

Smitii, Major 0. A. 2llth Funjabu, Hasari- 
hagh. 

Southwell, T., A.E.c s., F.Z.S., Deputy 

I'lirector of Fisheries. Write tF Buildings, 
Galcutta. 

^Spooner, David Brainerd. Banhlpur. 

Srinivas lyenger, P. T., Principal, M.A.V.N. 
College. Vizagapatam. 

Stadler, George L, Europe (4i%, Grand Marche, 
Maesfricht, Holland). 

Shillard, Dr. Philip Lechmen, District Sur- 
geon, 6.I.P. Railway. Igatpuri, Bombay. 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, b.a., b.Sc, Europe 
(c jo India Office). 

Steen, Oapt. Hugh. Barkley, m.b., i.m.s. Europe 
(c jo India Office). 

Stephen, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harry Lush- 
ington. Europe (cl 0 India Office). 

Stephenson, Lieut. -Col. John, i.m.s. Lahore, 

vStevens, Lient.-Col. G. R., i.M.s. Europe {cjo 
India Office). 

Stewart, Oapt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s. Europe 
(cjo Lidia Office), 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield. Europe {c/o 
Lidia Office). {_Burn Go.). 

Stonehridge, Arthur W. Europe (c/o Messrs. 

Storey, 0. A., Prof, of Arabic, M. A. O. 
College. Aligarh. 

Strauss, Dr. 0. Ahmednagar, 

Street, W. S. Shaio Wallace ^ Go., Galcutta. 

Subramania Iyer, Yalavanur, Extra Asst. 
Conservator of Forests. Coimhatore. 

Suhrawardy, Abdullah Al-Ma’mun, Iftikharul 
Millat, D.LitL, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 3, 

Wellesley \st Lane, Galcutta. 


1 


Uate of Election. | 

1914Tlai'. 4. I R. 

I KR. 


1911) Sept. 27. 
1907 June 5. 


A. 


Sutherland, Lt.-Col. William Dunbar, i.M.S. 

W.S. Chib, Calcutta. ^ . 

Sutherland, Rev. W. S., u.d., Scottish^ Univer- 
sities Mission. Kalimpong, Darjeeling Vitt. 
Swinlio6* Rod-WB/y Joiiii. IidtiT 0 jp 6 

High Court, Rangoon). 


1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1914 April 1. 

R. 

i 

1898 April 6. 

R. ! 

1904 July 6. 

j 

K.R. . 

1910 Aiig. 3. 

N.R 

1893 Aug. 31. 

A. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

IST.R. 

1878 June 5. 

P.M. 

1914 Aug. 5. 
1904 May 4 i 

F.B. 

N.R. 

1911 Mar. 1. 

P.M. 

1909 Aug. 4 
1908 Koy. 4 

,¥.R:: 

A. 

1911 July 5. 

A. 

1904 June 1. 

A 

1912 Koy, 6. 

R. 

1907 Peb. 6. 

P.M. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

1894 Sep. 27. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

. A. 

1890 Peb. 5. 

N.R. 


Tagore, Kshitindranath, b.a. 6/1, Dwarhanath 
Tagore Dane, Calcutta. 

Tagore, Prafulla Nath. 1, Darpanannn 

Tagore Street, Calcutta. n i , 

Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Su- Prodyat 
Ooomar. Bahadur, Kt. Pathuriaghatta, Cal- 

cutta. ^ 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.C.s. Revenue toiiu 
missioner^ Kashmir, 

Tancock, Capt, Alexander Charles. Slst Fun^; 

iahis^ Noivshera, N.W.F.P. 

Tate, Greorge Passman. Europe {c/o Survey oj 
India), , 

Tek Chand, Dewaii, b.a., m.r.a.s., i.c.s., Deputy 
Commissioner. Gujranwala^ Punjab. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carimc, Bart., 
Indian Army, g.i,.e. 9, Pall Mall^ Iton- 

don. 

Tessitori, Dr. L. P. Bikaner, Bajputana, 
Thanawala, Pramjee Jamas jee. 85, Bazar 

Gate St, Fort, Bombay. p j 
Thomas, P. W., m.a,, Ph.D,, Librarian, India 
Office. London. 

Thompson, John Perronet, M.A., i.c.s. Lahore. 
Thornely, Major, Michael Harris, Eu- 

rope (c/o India Office), 

Thurston, Capt, Edward Owen, I.M.S., B.s., 
p.E.c.s. Europe (c/o India Office), 

^Tipper, George Hewlett, m.a., f.G.S. Europe 
(c/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta) . 
Tomkins, H. G., C.I.E., f.r.a.s. Accountant 
Genend Bengal, Calcutta, 

^Travers, Morris William, d.sc., f.b.s., f.a.s.b. 

43, Warwick Gardens, London, W, 

Tremlett, Janies Dyer, M.A., i.c.s. (retired). 
Dedham, Essex, England. 

Vasn, Hagendra N^ath. 20, Visvakos Lane, 
Baghazaar, Calcutta. 

Vaughan, Lient.-Col. Joseph Charles Stoelke, 
I.M.S. Europe (c/o Lidia Office). 

. ‘^Venis, Arthur, m.a., D.Litt., g.i.e., f.a.S.b. 
Benares. 



li 


Date of Eieetion. 

1902 June. 4. 

R/ 

1901 Mar. 6. 

P.M. 

1894 Sept. 27. 

L.M. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R 

1909 Jan 6. 

N.R 

1907 July 3 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

1905 Dec 6. 

: A. 

1910 Sepf. 7. . 

A. 

1909 Dec. 1. 1 

N.R. 

1913 April 2. 

R. 

1915 Jail y. 6. 

N.R, 

1908 Sept. 19. 

N.R. 

1915 May 5. 

N.R, 

1909 April 7. 

N.R, 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

NR. 

190BApril 1. 

R. 

1894 Aug. 30. 

■A.' 

1911 Aug. 2, 

N.R. 

1906 June 6. 

N.R. 

1910 April 6. 

NR. 


f 


* V idj- abliusaiia , Mahamabopadliyaj^a Satis 
Cliandi-a, m.a., ph.B. f.a.s.b. 26 / 1 , Kanay 
Ital Dhur^s Jjane^ Calcutta . 

^Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.D,, f.a s.b. The 
University, Leiden, HoUamL 

Vost, Lient,-CoL William, LM.s,, Civil Sur- 
geon. Secunderabad. 

^Vredenbnrg,Emest, b.l., b.sc,, a.b-.s.m., a.k.c.«., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 27, Ghoivringhee Bond, CaU 
cutta. 

^Walker, Gilbert Thomas, c.s.i., n.sc., m.a., 
F.E.S., F.A.S.B., Director-General of Observa- 
tories. Simla. 


Walker, Harold, a.r.c.s., f.g.s., a.m. insfc. m., 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Sur- 
vey of India. Calcutta, 

Walsli, The Hon. Mr. Ernest Herbert Cooper, 
C.S.I., I.G.S., Commissioner, Cbota Nagpur 
Divn. Banchi. 

Waters, Dr. Harry George, f.b.i.f.h. JsansoL 

Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.sc. Europe {cjo 
Dacca College, Dacca), 

Watts, H. P., B. A. (Cantab). Europe {cjo 
La Martinere College, Calcutta). 

Webster, J. E.j i.o.s. Sylhet, Assam, 

White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank Build* 
ings, Calcutta, 

Whitehonse, Ricliard H., Prof, of Biology, 
Agra College, Agra, 

Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i.c.s. liupar, 
Umhala, Ptmjah, 

Williams, L. F, Ruslibrook, b.a., B.Litt., Prof, 
of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Uni- 
versity, Allahabad. 

Woodhouse, E. J., b.a. Sahour, 

Woodroffe, The Hon. Justice Sir John George, 
Kt, 4, Gamac Street, Calcutta. 

Woolner, Alfred Cooper, ai.A., Principal, Ori- 
ental College. Lahore, 

Wordsworth, William Christopher, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 

Wright, Henry Nelson, b.a., i.c.s. Europe 
(r^o India Office). 


Young, Gerald Mack worth, b.a., i.c.s. Simla. 
Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Asansol. 
Young, Capt. Thomas Charles McOombie, M.B., 
i.M.s. ShiUongl Assam, 








-A 

■ 





^PP,nr Ar. HONORARr OEyTENAEY MEMBE&b. 

Date of Election. , tt • • > jj 

1884 J7n. 15. Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in tke Umversity of 

1884 Jan 15 Re^R Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyrio- 
1884 Jan. 15. College. Oxford, England. ^ 

1881 Jan. 15. Monsieur fimile Senart. 18, Bue Franfo^s hr. 
Paris, France. 


Dati! of Kiection. 

1879 June 4. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Peb. 5. 
1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 


1899 Dec. 6. 
1901 Mar. 6. 


1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2 


1906 Mar. 7 


1903 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 


HONO RARY FELLOWS. 

Dr Jules Janssen. Observataire d’Astronomie 

Physique de Paris, France. ir i m 

Professor Tbeodor Noeldeke. Ojo Mr. Karl F. 

Truhner, Strassburg, Germany. 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., n.so., ll d., ph d., f.e a.s., 
P.B.s. ^Ferling Place, Witham, Essex, England. 
Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., C.i.b. G/o India 

OfficBi Tjondofh^ ' f\ -m 

Professor Charles Rockwell Laninan. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, IT.b. America. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hcernle, Ph.D., c.i.i. 

8 Northmoor Boad, Oxford, England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lantoster, m.a., ll.d., m.s., 
British Museum {Nat. Hist.), Oromwell Boad, 
JjOfldOTli jS.TF. 

Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, d.C.l., lld., p.e.s., 
Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, England. 
Professor John Wesley Judd, C.b^ m.d., p.e.s^ f.G.s., 
Late Prof, of the Royal College of Science. 
30, Oumherland Boad, Kew, England. 

Professor Hendrick Kem. TTtreM, Holland. 
Professor Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, k. c.i.b. 
Poona, 

Professor Ignaz Goldziher, Pint)., o.iitt., ll.d. 
Budapest, Hungary. 

Sir Charles LyaU, m.a., ° ’ 

Oornivall Gardens, London, S. W . 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k.C.i.e., ph.o., d.li ., 
C.I.B., i.C.s. (retired). Bothfamham Camberley, 

Surrey, England. » n x 

The Right Hon’ble Baron Curzon of Kedleston 
M.A., Sc.P., P.B.s. 1, Oarlton House Terrace, Lon 

LiS-OoLHenry Haversham Godwin- Austm, f.b.s 
’ FZS F.RG.S. Nora Godaiming, Surrey, England 
Al/InnWo- flnffiuaen. Ger 



BS^of '''SlectioiTr 


1911 Sept. 6. 
1911 Sept. 6. 
1911 Sept. 6. 
1915 Aug. 4. 
1915 Ang. 4. 
1915 Ang. 4. 
1915 Ang. 4. 


Date of Election* 

1910lAb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2, 

1910 Feb 2. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1912 Feb. 7, 
1912 Feb. 7, 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 


liii 


Lient.-Col. Alfred William A1 cock, c.i.b., m.b., ll.d,, 
C.M.Z.S., F.R.S., r.M.s. (retd,), Heathlandsj Mrith 
Boad, Belvedere, Kent, England. 

Prof, Edward Gfeorge Browne, m.a,, m.b., m.b.c.S., 
L.R.C.P., M.B.A.s. Pembroke College, Gamhridge. 

Dr. A. Bngler, Prof, of Systematic Botany, Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Prussia, 

Mabamahopadbyaya Kamakbyanatb Tarkavagisa. 
111-4, Shamhazar Street, Calcutta, 

Prof. Paul VinogradoJ^, f.b.a., d.c.l. 39, Linton 
Boad, Oxford, England. 

Monsieur Jean Geston Darbonx. 3, Bne Nazarine, 
Paris, France. 

Sir Patrick Manson, g.c.m.g., m.d., ll.d., p.r.c p. 21, 
Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt. o.m., m.a,, sc.b., d.sc., 
LL.D., ph.D. Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 


FELLOWS. 


' N. Annandale, Esq., D.so., c.M.z.s., f.l.s. 

The Hon’hle Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 

Kt., C.S.I., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., F.R.A.S,, F.E.S.B. 

L H, Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 

Mabamahopadbyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c.i.E., m.a. 
Sir Thomas Holland, k.o.i.e., d.sc., a.r.c.s., f.g-.s.jF.r.s. 
T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., b.a., f.g.s. 

Hai Bahadur Monmohan Cbakravarti, m.a., b.l. 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., Indian Army. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, d.Sc. 

Lieut.-Ool. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., o.i.e., m.d., b.s., 
F.R.C.P., P.R.O.S., F.R.S., I.M.S. 

E. D. Ross, Esq., c.i.b., Ph.D. 

Mabamahopadbyaya Satis Chandra Vi dy abhusana, 
M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

M. W. Travers, Esq,, d.so., f.b.s. 

A. Yenis, Esq., m.a., D.Litt., c.i.b. 

G. T. Walker, Esq., o.s.i., D.sc., m,a., f.r.s. 

The Hon. Sir E. A. Gait, k.c.s.i., c.s.t., c.i.b., i.c.s. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., o.LE., d.so., b.a., b.b., b.a.i., f.g.s,, 
BLR.S. 

H. Beveridge, Esq., i.o.s. (retired). 

J. 0. Bose, Esq., c.s.i,, cj.b., m.a., d.sc. 

P. J. Bruhl, Esq., Ph.D., F.c.s. 

Capt. S. R. Christophers, t.m.s. 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., b,a., f.g.s. : 


liv 


DatTofSction” 

1913 P^b. 5. 
1913 Feb. 5. 
1913 Feb. 5. 
1913 Feb. 5. 
1915 Feb. 3 
1915 Feb. 3. 
1915 Feb. 3. 

1915 Feb. 3. 

1916 Feb. 2. 
1916 Feb. 2. 
1916 Feb. 2. 
1875 Dec. 1. 

1882 June 7. 


1885 Dee. 2. 

1886 Dec. 1. 

1899 Nov. 1. 
1902 June 4. 

1908 July 1. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

1910 Sept. 7, 
1910 Dec. 7, 

1913 Feb. 5 

1914 Apl. I 

1915 Mar. 3 
1915 Dec. 1 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Major A. T. Gage, i.M.s. 

E. Vredenburg, Esq., b.i., b.sc., a.k.s.m., a.r.c.s., p.g.s. 
J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D., i.itt.n. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A. 

Major E. i). W. Greig, c.i.k., m.e., i.m.s 

G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.s. 

D. B, Spooner, Esq., pli.n. 

H. H. Haines, Esq., F.C.H., P.L.s. 

Lieut.-Col. C. Donova.n, m.d., i.m.s. 

The Hon. Mr. R. Burn, C.i.e., i.c.s. 

D. D. Fermor, Esq., a.e.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s. 

Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. John's Ohuroh Boad, 
Folkestone, Kent, England. 

Herbert A. Giles, Esq., ll.d., Pi-ofessor of Chinese 
in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge. 
England. 

Dr. A. Fuhrer, Prof, of Sanskrit, 5, BorenhacTi- 
strasse Eininng&n, Basil, Switzerland. . 

Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, c.i.e. 32, Creek 
Bow, Calcutta. 

Revd. E. Francotte, s.j. 30, Bark Street, Calcutta. 
Revd. A. H. Franeke. Meshy Oher~Lausitz, Ger- 
many. TT. T 

Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, V^svakos 

Lane, Calcutta. . 

! Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur, ReZ- 
veder€y OalcuUa. 

, Shamsul Ulama Maulvi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 

AzeesBag, Oity-Myderahad, Deccan. 

. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Esq. Trichur. 

. Rev. H. Hosten, s.J. 30, Park Street, Calcutta. 

. Ekendranath Ghosh, Esq,, n.M.S. Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

. Bada Kaji Marichiman Singha. Bir Library, Nepal. 
. E. Brunetti, Esq. ‘2.1, OTmcringhee Boad, Cahutta. 

. Pandit Jainacharya Vijayadharma Snrisvaraji, 
Yasomjaya Qrantliamal Office, Benares City. 



LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEJf ABSENT PROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS* 

* Mule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of. his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his name shall be re- 
moveddroni the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next Mem- 
beivList of the Society under the operation of ' the above Rule ; — 

,11. 0. Bolton,. Esq. 

,,, Lient.-CoL William George. Grey, -i.A.. ■ , 

W. Jessop, Esq. , 

A. Martin Leake, Esq., F.R.c.s, 

, Eiigen Ludwig,. Esq.. 

Surgeon Captain Frederick MacCabe, 

Lieut. Frank Hailstone Malyon. 

Pan! Gregory Melitus, Esq., c.LE., .r.c.s. 

Robert Rath an, Esq., i.q.s. 

Captain J. D. Saiides, i.M.s. ■ 

Joseph Henry Charles vSch ah en, Esq., - ■pii,.D. ' 

George L. Stadler,. Esq.. 


, .LOSS ;:QF MEMBERS- DURIRG;,M916.." : ; 

, . ;Bt- Retibfment.-': V 

B. K. Basil,' Esq., i.G.s.;' 

Bab 11 Ramakanta Bhattacbarjee. 

Lient.-Col. Walter James Buchanan, . I.M.s., 

■Dr. Manmatba Hath Chatter jee. . ■ 

Captain John Inglis Eadie, i.A. 

Rai Bahadur Motilal Ganguly. 

.Dr. David Hooper. 

Sir Charles Pardy Liikis, K.C.s.r. 

Lewis Sydney Steward O’Malley, Esq,, i.o.s. 
Leonidar Petroeochino, Esq, 

Dr, Prasanna Kumar Ray. 

Babn Brajendra Rath Seal. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members* 

Rawabzada A. K. M. Abdus Sabhan Khan Bahadur 
Dr- Satis Chandra Banerjee. 

Rai Bahadur Bliawani Das Batra- 
R. C. Burton, Esq. 

Raja Saccidananda Tribhuban Dev. 

Capt. Sidney Morton, r.A. 

M. S. Ramaswaini, Esq. 



Robert J. Russell, Esq., r.c.s. 

Maolavi Saifulla Saihiddin Abmed. 
Edward Thornton, Esq-, f.r.i.h.a. 

Major Horace Hajman Wilson, i.a. 

Under Rurjc 38. 

Manlavi Abdur Rahim. 

Maiilavi Ahdus v^alam. 

Manlavi Abnl Aas. 

Manlavi Ahmed Hosein Khan. 

S. A. Ashgar, Esq. 

R. S. Bhatnagar, Esq. 

P. S. Ramulee Chitty, Esq. 

Syed Fida Ali. 

Snresh Chandra Ghatak, Esq. 

Babn Jogindra Chandx^a Ghosh, 

Babn Brijmohan Goenka. 

Babn Hem Chandra Gosswami- 
Babn Abhaya Sankar Gnha. 

Babn Bipin Behari Gnpta. 

Manlavi Habibnr Rahman Khan, 
Reginald Jolien Hirst, Esq. 

William A. Lee, Esq. 

Rai Sahib Srikrishna Mahapatra. 

Babn Manmatha Rath Maitra. 

Babn Manahar Lai. 

Manlavi Midhnt Hosein Khan. 

Pandit Tulsi Ram Misra. 

Babn Gobin Lai Mnkerjee. 

Rawab Mnrtaza Hosein Khan. 

Syed Mnzaffar Ali Khan. 

Babn Jyoti Prakash Randi. 

Captain Vincent Blnnhardt Resheld, i.m.s 
Babn Sri Ram Poplai. 

Babn Snrendra Chandra Roychandhnri. 
Babn Snrendra Prasad Sanyal. 

Babn Chandra Knmar Sarkar. 

Babn Girindra Knmar Sen. 

Babn Snkumar Sen. 

Knmar Shyama Knmar Tagore. 


Under Rule 40. 

George William Kuchler, Esq., c.i.e, 
A. White Robertson, Esq., f.r.C.p. 
Major Edmnnd Wilkinson, t.m.s. 


J 


m 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 


Rkcipients. 


Chandra Kanta Basu. 

Yati Bliiisana Bhadnri, m.a. 
Jnan Saran Chakravarti, m.a. 
Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m a. 
Snrendra Nath Maitra, m.a 
Akshoyakaniar Mazumder. 
Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

Rasik Lai Datfa. 

Saradakanfca Ganguly. 
Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
Nilratan Dhar, 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 


Recipients. 


1901 E, Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, F.R.C.S., o.B., c.i.e., f.r.s., i.m.s. 
(retired). 

1905 Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Cunningham, p.r.s., c.i.e., 
I.M.S. (retired). 

1907 Lieut. “Colon el Alfred William Alcock, m.b., ll.d., 

C.I.E., F.R.S. 

1909 Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, m.a,, m.b., ll.d., 
F.R.S., I.M.S. (retired). 

1911 Dr. Karl Diener. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, m.d., C.i.e., i.m.s. 

1915 J- S. Gamble, Esq., c.i.e., m.a., f.r.s. 





[appendix.] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

OF 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OF THE 


^SIATIC ^OCIETY OF ^ENGAL 


FOB 


THE YEAR 1916. 



STATEMENT 
1916. Asiatic Society 



Dr 









To Kstablishmknt 










Rs. 

As. 

P, 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Salaries 



6,754 

2 

4 




CommissioE 

... 


625 

6 

11 




Pension 



180 

0 

0 




Grain Allowance 



106 

2 

3 




Gratuity ... 



20 

0 

0 








— 

— 

7,685 

11 

6 


To Contingencies. 







Stationery,,, 



145 

10 

0 




Light and Pans 



287 

15 

0 




Postage 



742 

10 

0 




Freight 



51 

6 

0 




Auditing ... 



150 

0 

0 




Taxes 



1,495 

0 

0 




Insurance 



343 

12 

0 




Petty Repairs 



17 

6 

0 




Miscellaneous 



. 500 

6 

9 









— 

3,734 

1 

9 


To Library and Collections, 






Books 



2,944 

3 

4 




Binding 

••• •„ 

••• 

361 

0 

0 








— 


3,295 

3 

4 


To Publication. 







Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs 


8,378 

9 

7 




To printing charges of Circulars, etc. 

... 

606 

15 

0 










8,984 

8 

7 

j, Bardic Chronicles 






1,693 

14 

0 

„ Personal Acconnt 

(writen-off and miscellaneous) 

• 


1,385 

14 

0 


To Extraordinary 

Expenditure. 






Royal Society *s Scientific Catalogue 

... 




4,116 

9 

6 


Balance 

... 



1, 

87,803 

15 

6 


Totat, Eg. 


2,18,699 U 2 


Ixi 


No. 1. 

of Bengal. 


1916. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Keporfc 


Es. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

1,93,987 4 8 


By Cash Rrceipts. 


Interest on Investments 
Bent of Room 
Publications sold for cash 
Miscellaneous 


7,659 0 0 
950 0 0 
148 5 0 

173 14 0 


8,931 3 0 


By Extraordinary Rrckipt. 

Subscription to Royal Society’s Scientific 
Catalogue 


1,383 12 0 


By Persona d Account. 

Members’ subscription ... ... 10,458 0 0 

Admission fees ... ... ... 736 0 0 

Subscription to Journal and Proceedings and 

Memoirs ... ... ... 1,800 0 0 

Sales on credit ... ... ... 1,219 8 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 84 2 6 

Subscription Compounded ... ... 100 0 0 


14,397 10 6 


Total Rs. 


2,18,699 14 2 


Calcutta^ jDemu&er, 191 6, 


E. & 0. E. 

R. D. Mehta, 

Bon, Treasurer. 




Ixii 


STATEMENT 
1916. Oriental Publication Fund, JVo. 1*, in 


Dr. 


To Cash Bxpenditcee. 


Ra. A a. ?. 


Rs. As. P. 


Salaries ... 
Commission 
Grain allowance 
Contingencies 
Postage 
Freight ... 
Stationery .. 
Light and Fans 
Building ... 
Printing charges 
Editing charges 


1,883 6 
43 11 
17 2 
108 1 
190 15 
15 13 
11 12 10 
36 13 5 
42 8 0 
2,330 6 2 

48 0 0 


To Personal Account (write-off and miscellaneous) 
Balance 


4,728 10 9 
79 2 0 
9,615 7 1 


Total Hs. 


14,423 3 10 


* From monthly grants made by the Government of Bengal for the 
publication of Oriental Works and Work.s on Instrnction in Eastern Languages 
(Ks. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit Works hitherto unpublished 
(Es. 250j. 


STATEMENT 
1 91 6. Oriental Publication Fund, JVb. B*, in 


Dr. 


Balance 


Ks* As. P. 
8,109 3 0 


Total Rs. 


8,109 3 0 


* From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal, and at 
present sanctioned till the end of the current financial year otdj, of Es. 250 
for the publication of Arabic nnd Persian Works of Historical Interest (with- 
out I'emuneration), 
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No. 2. 

Acot. with the Asiatic Soo. of Bengal. 1916. 


Cr. 

Es. As. P. Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 2,300 3 4 

By Cash Ekcripts, 

Governmeiifc Allowance ... ... 9.000 0 0 

Publications sold for cash ... 641 16 

Advances recovered ... ... 125 9 0 

9,766 10 6 

By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit ... ... ... ... 2,356 6 0 


Total Es. ... 14,423 3 10 


E. & 0. E. 

E. D. Mehta, 

Oalciitta^ st December i Hon. Treasurer, 


No. 3. 

Aoet. with the Asiatw Soe. of Bengal. 1916. 


Cr. 

Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 5,109 3 0 

By Cash Receipts. 

(lox'-ernment Allowance ... ... 3,000 0 0 

:: '".Total-Es.-' / v/;.' ... 8,109 3 0 


E. & 0. E. 

E. D. Mehta, 

Hon, Treasurer ^ 


Calcutta^ SI si December^ 1916. 


STATEMENT 
191 6- Oriental Pahlieation Fund, Mo. 3*, in 

Dp. 


To Cash Bxpendituek. 


Printing charges 

Balance 


Rh. As. P, 
369 1 0 
1,175 7 6 


Total Rs. 


1,644 8 6 


* Proiti special non-recurring grants made by the Government of Bengal, 
in 1908, of Rs. 8,000 and in 1914 of Rs. 2,000. for the publicnt-ion of an English 
traiislation of the Akbarnama (without remunei'ation). 


STATEMENT 
1 91 6. Sanskrit Manuseript Fund* in Aeet. 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenbittrr. 




Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Salaries 

».» ... 

1,587 

2 

9 




Contingencies 

... ' . ... 

19 

16 

0 




Grain allowance 

... ... ... 

9 

15 

6 




Stationery 

... ,,,, 

6 

2 

10 




Light and Fans 

... ... ■■■'*.« 

34 

5 

4 




Insurance .. 

... ... 

125 

0 

0 




Purchase of MSS. 


878 

7 

0 




Printing charges 

■ ... ■■ 

1,209 

8 

0 




Bonus 


420 

0 

0 




Binding 


80 

0 

0 




Postage 


1 

7 

0 







— - 


4,321 

16 

5 


Balance .. 




4,649 

4 

2 


Total Rr. 




8,971 

3 

7 


From an annual grant of Rs. 8,200, made by the Government of 
Bengal and at present sanctioned for another year only, for the cataloguing 
of Sanskrit Manscripts ac(^.oired by the Society for Government, 






ieot. ivith the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1916 


By BaljiJice from last Heporfc 


Total Rs. 


R* D, Mkhta 


Qalcuttiti mst Deeemhm'., 191(1 


Hon, Trenmrer 


with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1916 


By Balance from liifit Report 


By Cash Receipts. 


(government Allowance 
PrihlicationB sold for cash 


By Personal Account, 


Sales on (*rediii 


Total Rs. 


R. D. Mehta 


Hon, Traamrer, 



XVI 


STATEMENT 
1916. Anthropological Fund* in Account 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs.,As. P. 

Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs ... 389 12 9 

Books ... ... ... ... 12 3 0 

401 15 9 

Balance ... ... 2,484 7 6 

Total Rs. ... 2,886 7 H 


* From an annual grant of Ra. 2,000, made by the (lOverninent of 
Bengal, for the publication and purchase of .AniJiropological works. 


STATEMENT 
1916- Bureau of Infor?nation*; and Cata 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Es. As. P. Rs. As, F. 

Salary (Cataloguing MSS.) ... 2,400 0 0 

Do. (Bureau of Information) 1,200 U 0 

— — 8,600 0 0 

Balance ... ... 8,000 0 0 

Total Es. 6,600 0 0 

** From annual grants of Hs. 2,400 and Es, 1,200 respectively, made by 
the Government of Bengal, for the salary of tlie Officer-irj-Oharge. 
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No. 6. 

with the Asmtic Society of Bengal 1916 


Cr. 


By Bgilanee from last. Report. 


Government allowtuice 


By Cash Receipt. 


Total Rs. 


Rs. As, P. Rs. As. P. 

886 7 B 


2,000 0 0 


2,886 7 3 


dalcuffn, Bl.s7 Tkcemher, 


E. & O. E. 

R. 1). Mehta, Ho?t. Treasurer 


No. 7. 

logiie, Sanshrit MSS A; in-Acct., A.S.B. 1916. 


Cr. 

By Balance frovn last. Beporr. 

By Cash Receipt. 

Government til iowance ••• ... 

TOTAli Rs. 


Rs. As. P Rs. As. P. 

3.000 0 0 


3,600 0 0 


6,600 0 0 


Culc.nita., ;Usi December^ 1916. 


B. & 0. k. 

R. 0* Mehta, Treaeswm*. 



Ixviii 


STATEMENT 
1916. .Arabia and Persian MSS. Fund^ in 

Dr 

To Cash Expenditurk. 




Rs, As. 

j, 

Rr. 

As. 

P. 

Salaries 


B,78() 

6 

3 




Grain allowance 

.. 

10 

0 

0 




Contingencies 

... 

3B 

13 

3 




Binding 


65 

8 

0 




Stationery,.. 


6 

6 

10 




Printing ... 


97 

8 

0 




Light and Fan 


2 

15 

3 




Insurance ... 

... ■ 

31 

■4 

0 




Books 

.*• 

103 

7 

1 






— 


— 

4,121 

4- 

8 


Balance 




6,177 

3 

lu 


TotaXj Bs. 




10,298 

8 

6 


* From an annual jjrraiit of Ra. 5,0ft0, made by tlic Governnunit of India and at present sanc- 
tioned for another two years only, for the catalokuing and bindin^^ of Arabic and Persian Manu- 
scripts acquired by the Society for Government, for the purchase of further uianuKcripts, and for the 
prcparatltjn of notices of Arabic and Persian manuscripts foimtl in various libraries m India, 

STATEMENT 
1916- Bardic Chronicle Fund* in 

~Dp. 

To Cash Expen dptore. 

B,8. As, P. , He. Ar. F. 
Salary .. ... ... 5,600 0 0 

BaTance ... ... 2,166 10 9 


Total Hr. ... 7,666 10 9 


* From an annual grant of Es 6,000, made by the Government of 
India, for the salary of the Officer-m-Cliarge. 


STATEMENT 
1916. Barclay Memorial Fund in Account 



Dr 

E8» As. P. 

Es. As. P* 

Commission for realising interest 
To Balance — 

... , 


0 11,6 

G.P. Notes (face value 

... ... 

600 0 0 


Acoiiinulated inteiest . 


63 1 7 

663 1 7 





Totaii Es, 


663 18 0 


. . IXTX ; 

No. 8. 

Ac(^t. with the Asiatic. Soo. of Benial. 1916. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

Bj Balaiice. from last; Report. . ... ... ... 5,298 8 6 

By Cash Receipt. 

G<)Yernment A'llowa-Hce ' ■ < ... .... 5,000, O'O 


Total Es, .... 10,29^ S 6 


, , E. & O, E. 

.1916, R. D. Mnwi'At Hon, Treasurer. 

No. 9. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1916. 

■ GrT’’ 

Es. As. P. Hs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ■ ■ ... ... . ■ , \1,666 10 9 

By Cash Erceipt. 

CoYerntiKHit Allowance ■ ... ' 6,000 0, 0 


Total Rs. ... 7,666 10 9 


Fi. & O. B. 

Oahiuil(f 31iS'/ S)ec€mhe}\ 1916. H. B. Mehta, Hon, Treasmer. 


No. 10. 

irith the. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1916. 


By Balance from last Report— 

Cr 

.Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

(I.P. Holes (face valno) 


600 0 

0 


Aecumulatcal i«t(3reBt 


87 9 

0 

637 9 

Intorofli 

Total Bs. 

F. & 0, 

B. 


16 3 

553 13 

Cnkuttaf Dcrnnhir^ 1916. 

H. 

D, Mehta, 

Hon, Treasiirer, 


STATEMENT 


1916 ind. Soieriee Congress Fund* in Acot. 



Dr. 





To Cash Expenbituee. 





Es. As. 

.P. 

Ra. . 

As. P. 

Contingencies ... 

... . ... ... 2 8 

0 



Stationery . ... ■ 

■ ... . ... ... 10 12 

0 



Printing charges . 

... ■ 79 6 

9 



Postage ... 

.... 12 2 

0 





— 

104 

12 9 


Balance 


780 

r 3 


Total Rs. ... 


885 

4 0 


* From the subscriptions of members of the Oongresa 


STATEMENT 

BuMding 


Dr. 

To Cash Fxpknoiturk. 

hs. Ah. P. Kh Ah P. 

Commission for realising interest ... ... 3 (> 0 

Balance ... ... 48,379 6 0 


Total Ks. .... ^48,882 12 0 


1916. 


1916. 


Dr. 


To Pension ... 

„ Commission for realising interest 
Balance 


Total Bs. 


STATEMENT 

Trust 


Eh. As. P. 

32 0 0 

0 4 0 32 4 0 

1,486 11 10 


1/)I8 ir> 10 




itrith. th>e Asiatic Society of Bengal. 19 IG 


By Cash Rbiceipt 


Anioioit S‘cecHvecl from Hob. Secretary lad. 

Scsi. Cotip;, in B^eb, 

Snbstsnptkm 

OiBCOimfc for cashing cbeqne ■ 


Total Bs 


Ho7i. Treasm'er 


Cidmitfiit Slsf December y 19 Ui 


No. 12 
Fluid. 


Us. As. f. 
4().9S2 12 <i 


By Balance froin last Report. 


By Gash Reckipt. 


Interest 


Total Rs, 


48,382 12 0 


B. B. Mehta. 


Eon. Treasurer 


GfHcttl'bi, SLsl^ Decemhei\ 1916, 


Fund 


Rs As. P. 
1,469 15 JO 
49 0 0 


By Balance from last Report 
Interest 


Total R 


■R. B. Mehta, 

Eon. Treasurer. 


Oakutfa, ZUt Dicemher^ 1916. 
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1916 


STATEMENT 

Invest 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Report 


Value, Coat., 

Rs. Aa. P. R:S. As. P. 
..2,59,300 0 0 2,56,163 8 10 


Total Rs. 


.. 2,59,300 0 0 2,56,163 8 10 


Pekmanent Reserve. 



Value. 

1 Cost. 

Value. 

Co.st. 



Rs. 

A, 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

i‘. 

Rs. 

A. 


Asiatic Society 

1,67,(100 

0 

0 

1,65,685 

9 

8 

43,000 

0 

0 

40,199 

3 

2 

2,05,884 

12 

10 

Building Fund 

48,400 

0 

0 

48,379 

6 

0 

... 

... 





48,379 

6 

0 

Trust Fund 

1,400 

0 

0 

1,399 

6 

0 

... 

... 





1,399 

6 

0 

Barclay Memorial FuikI 

500 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

... 

... 


... 



500 

0 

0 

Total Ka. 

2,17,300 

0 

0 

2,15,964 

^ 5 



1 42,000 

0 

0 

40,109 

S 

2 

3,56,103, 

8! 

10 


Temi'Oeary Reserve. 


1916. 


STATEMENT 

Fersoncd 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Report ... 

To Cash .Expenditure. 


Ra. A a. {\ Ra. As. P. 

6,204 3 3 


Advances for purchase of MSS. etc. 
To Asiatic Society 
,, Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 
„ Sanskrit MSS. Bhind 


313 14 11 
14,397 10 6 
2,356 6 0 
59 8 U 


17,157 7 5 


Total 


28,361 K) 8 



No. 14. 
numt. 


Ixxiii 




By Balnuee 


Cr 


1'otaIj Rs, 


'Caiciitfa. December, 19 M], 


1916. 


Value. Cost. 

Rvs, As. F. Rs. As. P. 
2,50,300 0 0 2,56,163 8 10 


... 2,59,300 0 0 2,66,163 8 10 


E. & 0. E. 

R. B. Mehta, 

Hon, Treamirer. 


No, IS. 
floconnt. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts 
Asiatic Society ... 

,, Oriental Puhlicatiou Fuini. No. 1 


By BaU'UU*e. 


Ah-mbrirs 

yubhori^H■r^ 

Kmploy<^ 

Orient al FuU!i<*ati«m 
Fund, No. ! 

Indian Sdnu-c 
Cong-rcK.^ 
Mis^ceUaiunms 


Due to tlio 


Due by the 


Boeiety 


Society, 

Bh. 

As. 

r. 

liH. 

As. 


4,<t27 

d 

H 

127 

4 




m 

0 

<> 


... 

... 

lOO 

(♦ 


m 

0 

0 


... 

... 

i(}{) 

0 

0 




221 

H 

« 

m 

■t ^ 

"o 

4,78h 

15 

2 

' 887 

|"T*| 

0 


Rs. As. P. 


19L6. 


Rs. As. F. 

17,503 3 6 

1,385 14 0 
79 2 0 


Total Rs. 


4,393 7 2 

23,361 K) 8 


CdlcuDft^ 81^1 fh'eembefi 1916, 


Ifi. <1 O. K. 

E, D, Mehta, 

Hon. Treasurer. 



1916. 


To .Bfilaiice from last fieport 




Dr. 


Rkceipts. 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Rs. As. P. 

6A23 10 10 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

To Asiatic Sooieivf 

10,814 

15 

0 

,, Oriental Publication Bhnui, No. 1 

9,766 

10 

6 

„ Do. do. No. 2 

3,000 

0 

0 

„ Sanskrit Manuscripts If und ... ... 

3,203 

8 

0. 

„ Arabic and Persian MSS. B'*nnd 

5,000 

0 

0 

,, Bardic Fund ... ... ... 

6 000 

0 

0 

„ Anthropological Piind 

„ Bureau of Inforraation and Oatalogaing 

2,000 

0 

0 

Sanskrit MSS. . 

3,600 

0 

0 

,, Barclay Alemorial Fund .. ... 

16 

3 

6 

,, Indian Soietice Congress 

885 

4 

0 

,, Building Fund 

1.400 

0 

0' 

,, Trust Bhind .. ••• ■ 

49 

0 

0 

,, Personal Account ... 

17,503 

3 

6 


Total Rs 


1916. 


LIABILITIES. 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Asiatic Society 

1,87,803 

16 

6 

Oriental Publication Fund, Nn. 1... " 

9,616 

V7' 

1 

Do. do. No. 2 .. 

8,109 

■ 3 

0 

Do. do No 3... ... 

1,175 

"'7 

6 

Sanskrit Manuscripts If und ... ... 

4,619 

■4 

2 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund ... ... 

6,177 

3 

10 

Bardic Fund 

2,166 

10 

9 

Anthropological Fund . 

2,484 

7 

6 

Bureau of Information and Cataloguing Sans- 




krit MSS. ... ... ... 

3,000 

0 

0 

Barclay Memorial Fund 

663 

1 

7 

Indian Science Congres.'! 

780 

7 

3 

Building Fund 

48,379 

C 

0 

Trust Fund 

1,486 

11 

10 


62,738 12 6 
68,862 7 4 


STATEMENT 

Balanoe 

Rs. As. P. 


ToTAti Rs. 


2,76,881 6 0 
2,76,881 6 0 


:11 


Wft have examiueil the above Balanoe Sheet and the appended detailed aueounts with the* 
Boohs and Vonehors presented to us and certify that It is in accordance therewith, lamwtly setiinjr 
forth the position of the Society as at 31«t December, IPld. 

Oalcuma, pKit & Co., 

Wk Marchi 1P17. Chmtered AmmnhmfHt AwdiYci'#. 
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No. 16 





1916. 

Cr. 




KXPKNDITimK. 

Ks As. 

P. 

Ks. As. P. 

By A«iaiic Soeioiy 

39,510 0 

8 


,, Oriaiitel Pnhlica.fcion Fund, No. 1 

4.728 10 

9 


,, Do. ^ do. No. 3 

369 1 

0 


Sanskrit MnnnBcripts Fund ■ ... 

4,321 15 

5 


„ Arabic and Foraian MSS Fund 

4,121 4 

8 


„ Bardic Fund 

5,500 0 

0 


„ Anthropological Fund 

401 15 

9 


Bureau of Information and Cataloguiiifr 




Sanskrit MSS. ... . ■ ... ■ 

3,600 0 

0 


,, Barclay Memorial Fund ... 

0 11 

5 


,, ItuUan Sciemio Congress 

104 12 

9 


„ Building Fund ... ... 

3 6 

0 


„ Trust. Fund 

32 4 

0 


„ Personal Account ... 

343 14 

11 



_ 

— 

58,U3H 1 t 

„ Cash 'witih Bank of 'Bengal 

15,719 14 

11 


„ A,1 liance Bank of Simla, Bd. ... 

53 1 

7 


in hand 

51 5 

6 




— 

15,824 6 0 

■ ' ; 'i'OTAL R.S. 



68,862 7 4 

0 

. .E. ■ 



(Jakuitiff Slsf December^ 19H>, B. 

D. Hihta, 

Hm. Treasurer. 

No, 17. 




Sheet. 



1916. 

ASSETS. 





Es. As, 

P. 

Ks As. P. 

Investments , ... 2,56,163 '.8 

10 


Personal Account 

4,393 7 

2 


Cash Account ... . ■ .... , , ■ ' " 

15,824 6 

0 


, , 


— 

2,76,381 ■ 6 0 


ToTAt Bs. ... 2,76,381 6 0 

B. & 0. E. 

R. D. Mbhta, 

Bon, Treasurer, 


OakuUa, 31wf December, 1H16 
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Liabilities up to 31st Deeember, 1916. 


FDNDS. 


Asiatic Society 

Orieintai Piiblication Fund, No 1 
Df). do. No. 2 


Total Es. 


■ Ks. As. P. 
2,595 0 2 
1,0S4. 12 0 
1,012 0 0 

4,641 12 2 


Copy of Oerfcitied Statement of Securities in Oiistody of the Bank of 
Bengal on acconnt of Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 31, 1916 ; — 


3.1 

per cent. 

31 ■ 

Loan of 1842*43 ... 

... 16,700 


„ „ 1854-55 ... 

... 1,53,700 


3 ) S> 

„ „ 1865 

44,300 

3i 

■ n '■ 

„ 1879 ... 

8,000 

31 

11 ■ 

„ 19U0.1 . 

... 26,0(X) 

*3 


„ „ 1896-97 ... ... 

500 

4 


'rerminablo Loan of 1915-16 ... 

10,100 


Total !i.s. 


1*'^ (’ashler’s security deposit. E(L] 


2,59,300 


Copy of Certified Statement of Securities in Custody of the Allianco 
Bank of Simla, Ltd., on account of Barela? Memorial Fund, January 17, 

1917":—' .V . ■ ■ ■ * ■ , ■ ‘ ; 


3 1 per cent Loan of 1854-55 
3.} „ „ 1854-55 

3| „ 1900-01 


Total Rs 


300 

100 

100 

600 


: 

c 




Notes on Important Arabic and Persian MSS. fotnid In 
, various Libraries in India.— L' 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ill 1904 ilie Gov^erumeut of India accepted * the proposal 
of the- l?residon.t of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, made at the 
Instance of Dr. E, I). Ross, C.LE., to create a special Depart- 
ment for the institution of a systematic search for MSS. of 
Persian aud Arabic works on behalf of Government, and 
indicated the two-fold object to which the efforts of this De- 
partment bdioukl he directed — viz. (a) the purchase of Arabic 
and Persian MSS., and (b) the search for and cataloguing of 
MSS, Large sums of money have been spent on the purchase 
of MSS. and a catalogue of MSS. acquired up to date is in the 
{‘ourse oi preparation under my supervision. Two Hand-lists of 
L64b MSS. have already been published. The first Hand-list 
is arranged alphabetically and deals with 1,106 MSS. acquired 
during 1901-7, while iht second list deals with 640 MSS. pur- 
chased during l90S-i(^ aud is grouped according to subjects. 
The i?atah)gue under preparation is on the lines of the Cata- 
logue of Persian and Arabic MSS, in the India Office Library by 
Or. E i). Rosrt and Professor E. G. Browne and supersedes the 
two Hand-lists just mentioned. 

In 1912, at the instance of Major C. L, Peart who adopted 
the suggestion of his predecessor Col. D. C. Phillott, the then 
()ffieor-in-cl, large of the Search for tlia Arabic and Persian MSS., 
it was decided to apply the Search Fund rather to ascertaining 
the existence and whereabouts of rare and interesting MSS. 
tlian to purchasing them if in good keeping. In pursuance of 
this decision, Hafi^ Na? 4 !r Ahmad, the-First Travelling Mawlavl, 
was directed to visit various libraries, book-stores, etc., scat- 
tered tiiroughout India, and to prepare notices of MSS, The 
.Mawlavl accordingly visited a number of libraries a list of 
which, wdtli sliort description of each, is subjoined herewith. 
The notices published in the following pages, which repre- 
sent only in a small degree the labours of the Mawlavi in this 
direotioii, are prepared under my supervision from the notes 
made by him during his visits to the libraries. The whole work 
IB divided Into three sections, A, B and C, dealing respectively 
with Libraries, Arabic MSS, and Persian MSS, The notices are 
grouped according to subjects and arranged alphabetically 
under each subject, the Arabic MSS. coming first. The notices 
of Persian MSS., however, will be published in subsequent 
numbers of the proceedings of the Society* 


? (lovomraent of India lefctar No. 88f), dated the 14th June, 1904. 


■ INTRODtICTION. 

The notes are on unique,, rare,, and valuable MSS., on old 
MSS. written in or before, the 9th century a.h., on autographs, 
'copies' of autographs, and such 'copies m bear sufficient testi- 
mony to their correctness, on MSS. written by eminent, scholars 
or calligraphers, or bearing notes of Emperors, Kings , or dis-' 
tinguished personages, on highly illuminated MSS., and works 
not noticed by Brocklemann in his Geschichie der Arabischen Lit- 
teratur. Each notice contains the title of the work, name of the 
author, date of his death, date of composition of the work, 
subject-matter, the beginning and state of preservation of the 
MS., nature of hand- writing, date of transcription and the name 
of the scribe. 

The contents of the libraries visited by the Mawlavi have 
not been fully examined. Much remains to be done. Besides 
the principal libraries, only a few of which the Mawlavi has 
visited, there are many small libraries, where valuable MSS. are 
stored away, which require to be inspected. 

Remarks or criticisms on the notices themselves or of their 
arrangement are invited, and will be thankfully acknowledged, 
and suggestions for the improvement of the arrangement and 
classification will receive due attention. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the following 
pages is that recommended by the Royal Asiatic Society with 
the slight variations indicated below : — 

d 

■ A 

. 1 ■ ■ 

u® 
h 


ay 

aw . . ■ 

List of Abbreviations. 

A. S. B. =: Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ah, = Ahmad. 

^A. = *Abd ab",' ■ 

Ar. ss Arabic' ,'' '''■ 

Br. Mus. Suppl. == British M-Useum Supplement. 
Brook =» Brocklemann’s GescMohte der Ar. Litt. 
Bodl. Lib. Cat, == Bodleian Library Catalogue. 

B. = Bin , Ibn (son of). 

Berk = Berlin Arabischen. Handschrif ten, Ahlwardt. 
.'6. = Born* 
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■Cairo Lib. = Kliedivial Library. 
d, c. — Died circa. 


Filirist =s Kmh al-Filirist by Md. B. Ishaq B. AM Ya'qub 
abNadiiiu (d. a.h. 233 ~ a.b. 847). ' 

Govt. Iiid. Coll. ~ Government of India Collection. 

H. J£ti* = Haji Sbalfa’s Lex. Bib. 

Em. == Hasan, 
liu. =: Hiisayn. 

Iiid. Off. Lib. Cat. = India Office Library Catalogue. 

Imp. Lib. = Imperial Library (Buhar Collection) , Calcutta. 
J.R.A S. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Litii. = Lithographed. 

Md. = Muhammad. 

M. = Mawlav! 

O.B.D. = Oriental Biographical Dictionary, Beale’s. 

O.P. Lib. = Oriental Public Library, BanMpur. 

Pers. = Persian. 

RawchltabJannat = Rawdatal-Jannat fi Ahwali’l-'Dlama’i 
waM-Sadat by Baqir. 


In conclusion,! wish to express my gratitude to the owners 
and superintendents of the libraries visited, and to those gentle- 
men who render(‘d all possible assistance to the Mawlavi in the 
discharge of his duties, particularly to Shams al-'Ulama’ 
l£!ian Bahadur Nawwlib ‘Aziz Jang Na’iti of Hyderabad, 
througli whose influence the Mawlavi had access to several 
splendid libraries of Hyderabad and Madras, to Hafiz Ahmad 
*Ali Superintendent of Rampore State Library, who 

rendered valuable assistance to the Mawlavi in the examination 
of MSS., Mr. AbuH- Hasan I£ban, Secretary, Oriental Public 
Library, l^ankipore, and Mawlana ‘Abd al-Bari of Lucknow. 

1 am also grateful to Dr. F. H. Gravely for his valuable sug- 
gestion as to the arrangement of the work, and to Mr. S. W. 
Kemp, Hony. Librarian of the A.S.B., for the encouragement 
and help given by him to the Mawlavi in the preparation of 
the notices. , , . , ' ' 

A. ' AD-MA’MdN SUHRAWARDY,' 

0fficer4n-charge of the Search for 

Arabic and Persian MSS. 
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DPJSCMPTIVE NOTES ON LIBRARIES. 

LuOIvNOW. 

(1) Mmolam ^Abd al-Bdrl Lib., Firmigl MahalL 

The real founder of this library was Mulla ‘A. Razz;a.q (ci 
A*H; 1295 = A. D. 1877) grandfather of M. 'A. Bar!, the present 
owner of the library and successor of the deceased. There are 
about 1,000 MSS. in the library, most of which are Com- 
inentaries on the Qur’an, Tradition, Law, Theology, Belles- 
lettres, Theosoph}^ and Philosophy. The library has a subject 
catalogue in MS. I have inspected almost all the MSS. with 
the exception of a few valuable MSS. locked up in book cases. 
The owner is engaged in writing a commentary on a well-known 
Sufi work entitled Fusus al-Hikmn ( ) by Muhy! al- 

Din B. al-^Arabi. 

(2) ilL \4bd al-Hayik Lib.f Fimngt .MahalL 

This library was founded by Mulla ‘A. Hakim (VI. a.h. 1258 
=:A.i). 1842), father of M. Abul-Hasanat A. Hayy (6. a.h. 1205 
«A.n. 1848; a.h. 1304 = a.b. 1885), the celebrated modern 
Oriental savant who died in the prime of life at the age of 39 
yearsJ . ' ' 

The library is now under the control of Muft! Md. Yusuf, 
the son-in-law of the Mawlavi, and is not open to the public. 
Tt has a good collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. and has 
a subject catalogue in MS. 

. {^) Ndsir En. M%ji^Md Lib., Khap^^ 

This library is well known in Lucknow, and was founded 
by M. Hamid Hu., father of the present owner. The library is 
reserved for the Sh!‘ahs. I had access to it through the influ- 
ence of some Shi^ah gentlemen, and could inspect only a few MSS. 
with much difficulty. The library appeared to have a tine col- 
lection of MSS. When I again went to Lucknow witii the main 
object of visiting the library in question with a letter of intro- 
duction from the Society to the Commissioner, I was informed 
on my arrival at Lucknow that the Commissioner had left for 
the hills. I could not therefore visit the library again. 

I See MabaU for lives of M, ‘A* RazssSq, 

*A. Halim, *A, 5^yy, and *A. BW. 
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.l,i.l).r.ary .lias a catalogue, but the public a.re not allowed 

to see iti. 

( 4 ) Nadimi al-^Vlmna/ Lib. 

Ihis libraiy is situated at Golaganj a,iid was founded 
(am, lllid) by Shams al-‘Uiama-’ Sliibli Nu'man! 

(d. AJL l»y:] = A.D, .1914), It is in a' very. good condition and 
coiiiains mostly printed works, arranged in '32 big book cases. 

' I its contents as it was closed before I 

ifr>uid do so, on account of some festival For fuller details 
vide al^Nadwah 191.0, No. 7, p. 3, and No. 11, pp. ■ 

(^) ML HaBm^A:Hayy 

Tills library is situated at Ammabad and has a fine collec- 
of MSS. I found the owner engaged in wiiting three 
vo]u.!B.iiioiis .and interesting works in Arabic namely — 

•t J{ tiVd { 

-- r 

The above works are now complete, and are noticed below (see 
Nos. 140, 143 and 148). . ’. ■ 

(Oj Nawwdb Sayyid Nut al-Hasan Lib, 

Tills library is situated at Ghasyan Mandl, and had for- 
merly a largo collection of MSS., but owing to some difference 
among the family members, its contents have been divided and 
taken away. Now it contains mostly printed books and about 
100 MSS. I could not inspect the library owing to the absence 
of the Nawwab Sahib, the owner. 

(7) Tahsin Lib,, (Jhawk, 

^ This library is situated behind Tahsin Masjid. It has 
about 1,500 MSS. mostly by ShPah authors. It is.in a bad oon- 
ditioiL The owner is Md. Ibriihlm who belongs to a well-known 

Shl'ah Mnjtahid family. 

(‘^) Habib Haydar Lib,, Kdhurl, 

This library has about 500 MSS., and is in good order. It 

is especially rich in Suf! works. 

There is abo a considerable number of printed works, and 
every facility is offered to visitors for inspection. The owner 
belongs to a distinguished family of Sufis. Vide Al-Mutdwdn 
ft hall Niidm al-Din al^Qarl by Turab ‘All, father of the 
owner. 
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(9) Mtfza.Md, ^AU Khan Lib., Vidoriaganj. 

This library has about 300 MSS., but none of much interest... 
The. greater, number of MSS. are by Shlhih authors. It has a- 
catalogue in MS. 

(10) Kusayih Lib., 

This library contains about 250 MSS. and man}" printed 
books. None of the works are of any exceptional interest. 

The two book-sellers referred to by Mr. H. Beveridge in 
his article in the J.R.A.S. 1901 are still living. I met tlieni 
at Lucknow and purchased from them some MSS. for the 
Government Search Department. Besides these two, there are 
other book-sellers who also supplied the Department with MSS . 
Lucknow is the only city in Upper India where valuable MSS. 
are available, as Mr. Beveridge has also remarked in his article. 

Benares. 

(11) M. Md. J^aEl ahDln Ahmad Lib., SaMmgmraJi. 

The above library has 200 MSS. which are in a state of 
decay for want of proper care due to family differences. On 
account of my short stay at Benares I could not visit other 
libraries. 

There is a book-seller in the town from whom MSS. were 
purchased for the Department. 

Madras. ' 

{12) AhLi-I slam Lib. 

This library was established (a.h. 1266 = a«d. 1850) by 
Nawwab Ghulam Gbaw&^ Khan Bahadur of Carnatic and is 
open to the public. It is situated in a good quarter of the town. 
The library and the reading-rooms are upstairs. Government 
contributes to the library Rs. 35 monthly from the pension of 
the Nawwab. The control of the library is in the hands of 
a managing committee consisting of Muhammadan members 
only. The library contains about 225 MSS. and has an ordi- 
nary printed Catalogue in Urdu. 

( 1 ^) Shams al-^Ulamd^ Qd^ ^Ubayd^ Allah Mb,, Roy petta. 

This is a popular library in Madras, and was founded by 
Qadi’l-Mulk Badr al-Dawlah Bahadur (cl. a.h. 12S9«= a,d. 1863). 
It has about 300 MSS.,; mostly on literature, jurisprudence and 
logic, and many printed books. It is in good order and acces- 
sible to all. 


f See for (mulam Ghawth (poetically called A*gan[i **) t^ubb Watan 
(comp. 1257 A.H. =; 184 1 A,i>;), p. 3, and QulzBr A*iam (comp. 1269 A.B'.sr 
1852 A. D.), p. 62. Both the works compiled by himself. 
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(14) Naiimah IhtWmm al-Datolah Lib. 

riiiis libra^rj contains about -200 MSS, and znany printed 
books. It is in good condition and is under the control of the 
sons of the dece^ased Hawwab. It is located in spacious rooms 

,011 the second storey. 

(15) Haji Habth- Allah Lih.^ Nellore. 

This library containing 445 MSS, and 1 ,024 printed books, is 
in a very good condition. Ail the MSS. are well arranged and 
carefully preserved. The collection of MSS. on Siifinsm is parti- 
cularly valuable. The library is situated in a fine locality of the 
town. It has a Catalogue in MS. The owner is willing to sell 
the library. ' ■ 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

(10) Nawumh Mahhub Yur Jang Lib., Sayfahad Road. 

This library was originally founded by the above-mentioned 
gentleman, and is at present under the control of his son 
Bartaj Jang, There are about 900 MSS. in this library and 
3,099 Arabics and Persian printed books. The MSS. are kept in 
a peil-mel! condition, and no proper care of the library is taken 
by the owner, who is willing to sell it off at Rs. 12 per volume 
of MS. I could not fully inspect the library, as it was closed 
owing to the indisposition of the Nawwab Sahib. The library 
has m ordinary printed Urdu Catalogue. 

(17) Maidam Siiyy id J Ml Hmayn Bilgrdml Library, 
K%y]}ah4^Madrasah4-AHzzah. 

This library, containing 1,082 MSS., is in a very good con- 
dition and possesses a valuable collection of MSS. It also con- 
tains autographs and fine specimens of calligraphy seldom, found 
in other libraries. The owner is very fond of acquiring more 
MSS. The library has an excellent MS. Catalogue in Persian. 

(18) Mtdld ^A. Basil Lib., Qhddarghat. 

This is a popular library in Hyderabad founded by late 
Mulla *Abd al-Qayyum, father, of .Mulla ‘A* Basit, the present 
owner, and contains 551 MSS. " The- owner is willing to sell it 
at a reasonable price. . "■ 

(19) ff.ff. The Nimm's State Library. 

l?his grand library opened to the public in a.h. I3u7 == a.d. 
1889, contains 1 5,000 Arabic, Persian and Urdu works (printed 
and MSd» It receives an annual grant of Rs. 12,000 from the 
'Nisjlin^s Government, of which Rs. 4,000 are reserved for the 
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purchase of Arabic a.nd Persian MSS. and printed books, it is 
a pity there is no proper Catalogue of the MSS. in this splendid 
State Library. An ordinary Urdu Hand-list is the only, index 
’ to the valuable and interesting' collection of Oriental works. 

It is , absolutely ■ of no use to the .scholar in making any 
research. 

I hope H.H. the Nizam will see that a proper Catalogue of 
his library on modern lines is prepared ere long for the benefit 
,,of scholars. 

Sir Salar Jang*s Library which ranks next in respect of rare 
works was visited by Mr. Beveridge. Unfortunately I was un- 
able myself to visit it, and owing to lack of time my examina- 
tion of the State Library was incomplete. 

Hyderabad is also a good hunting-ground for Arabic and 
Persian MSS. Besides the libraries containing the MSS. there 
are many book- sellers who offer MSS. for sale. A few of them 
have already supplied MSS. to the Government Search Depart- 
ments 

Eampoee. 

{20) Shah Miihammad Mu^ 

This library was founded by the father of the present 
owner Shah Hasan Muhaddith, both well-known ‘Ulama^ of 
Rampore. Besides printed works the library has 200 Arabic 
and Persian MSS. 

The books are well arranged in shelves. Most of the works 
are gifts from disciples. 

The library has a Hand-list in MS. according to subjects. 

(21) Hafiz Ahmad ^All Khan Library, Ku^mh4-Langar 
KJmnah. 

This library was founded by the owner’s father Asghar 
‘Ail Khan, Nazim of Rampore State {d, a.h. 1321 == a.d. 1903). 

It contains 500 books and MSS. and a MS. list of the same. 
The works are systematically arranged according to the list. 

The owner is the superintendent of the Rampore State 
Library and of His Highness’ Household. 

(22) Rampore State Library. 

Full details of this library and the notices of its Arabic and 
Persian MSS. will, it is hoped, be published next year. 

(23) Oriental Public Library^ Bankipore, 

I stayed about two weeksin this library which owes its origin 
to Mawlavf Md. BaUbib Sfafe* who, at the time of his death in 
July,A.B. 1876 (a»A.Ht 1294), Mt acollaotion of 1,400 volumes. 
Md. Bakhsh' was a lawyer of B'ahWpbre.' Though not a rich man , 
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he had a passion for Arabic .and Persian books and succeeded 
in adding 1,200 MSS. to the 300 which he had received by 
iiilieritance. On his doath-bed he charged young Khuda Bakh^i 
to complete the colieotiori in every branch of Oriental learning 
and to build a library-hall for the use of the public, 

in 1891. the library, which then contained 'nearly 4,000 
MSS., was opened to the public. At the present time t'be nunn 
her, as I found after careful inquiry, is about 5,130 (Arabic, 
3 , 050 ; Persian, 2 , 030 ; and Urdu, 50), though it is stated in the 
■preface to the first volume of the O. P, Library Catalogue that 
it exceeded 6,U00. The library also contains ' about 3,000 
Arabic and Persian printed books. ■ 

In the year 1915, a Muhammadan gentleman of Patna 
presented 130 Arabic and Persian MSS. and about 400 Arabic 
and Persian printed volumes. 

The additions made since the library was first opened aie 
entirely due to the son of Mawlavi Md. Bakhsh, IChan Bahadur 
M. Kliuda Baklish Khan, O.I.E., who died in the year 1908 
{ = A.Ii. 1325). It is to him that the library in its present form 
owes its existence. 

The founder spent a large sum of money on the library 
buildings. It is a two-storied structure with a spacious hall 
and two side-rooms on the first floor and wide, shady veran- 
dahs. Most of the lower rooms are paved with marble or stone 
mosaics ; in the other verandahs and rooms the floor is covered 
with encaustic tiles. The single storied reading-ball was built 
at Government expense. 

Since 1891 the Government has granted a monthly sum for 
the maintenance and proper guarding of the library. H.H. the 
Nigam contributes Rs. 600 .a year towards its upkeep. 

In 1 903 tiiat great patron of learning, Lord Curzon , honoured 
the library with a visit and was pleased to make the following 
remark : While at Patna I inspected with great pleasure the 
library which the liberality of Khnda Bakbsh has presented the 
public, and I was shown many of the rare and valuable trea- 
sures which it contains. 

I discussed with the generous donor the means by which 
the collection may be preserved from risk of fire or any other 
danger and by wivich its advantages may be made even more 
accessible than they now’' are to the reader and student. I hope 
that steps may be taken in both of these directions.’® 

In view of the fact that this splendid collection was almost 
unknown in Europe, and not nearly so well known as it 
deserved to be among the learned Muhammadans of India, 
Lord Curzon realised the urgent need of a detailed Catalogue of 
the library and at His Excmlency’s request the Government of 
Bengal undertook to provide funds for the purpose. 

< formerly Bahidur Mawiavf Kinds Bukhib, C.LE., 
compiled a descriptive catalogue of many of his MSS. It is 
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entitled the Malibuh al-Alhah. Written in Persian and litlio- 
graplied at Hyderabad in the Deccan when he was Chief Justice 
there : it is dated A.H. 1314= A.D. 1896. 

After the death of the founder,. a descriptive Catalogue of 
Persian poetry in three volumes was compiled by IQian Sahib 
M. ‘Abd al-Muqtadir who is at present working on the historical 
MSS. 

The first volume deals with the poets from Firdawsi to 
Hafiz, the period thus covered extending from the 11th to the 
1 4th centuries of theChristian era. The seoondivolume includes 
the works of the poets of Iran, Tu ran, and Hindustan, who 
flourished during the 15th and 16th centuries. The third volume 
completes the description of the works of Persian poetry con- 
tained in the library, and deals with poets, both Persian and 
Indian, who flourished during the 17th, 18th and i9th centuries. 
The 4th volume, dealing with the Arabic works on medicine, 
was prepared by Dr. 'Azim al-Din Ahmad, Ph.D. 

The chief feature of the collection is that, apart from 
being full of ancient Arabic works on medicine, it is according 
to Dr. Ross ‘‘even richer in the writings of Indian authors who 
have done so much for the collection and preservation of older 
works and the adaptation of the ancient system of medicine to 
their own surroundings and requirements.” 

Another volume on Arabic MSS. on Tradition, compiled by 
M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, is in the press. A hand-list of the Arabic and 
Persian books and MSS. is also in course of publication by the 
same Mawlavl. 

For notices on the library, vide Mr. Beveridge’s AToto ow 
Persianand Arahie MSS. in Indian Libraries (J.R.A.S., for 1901, 
p. 80), Mr. E. G. Browne’s article in the J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 207, 
Eastwick’s Handbooh for Bengal (Murray), the preface to 
Vol. I of the BanMpore O.P. Library, miUm hj Br. M. 
Denison Ross, Ph.D., C.LE.j the preface to the Rampore State 
Library Urdu Catalogue (page 2). For fuller details see the ii/e 
of KJiudE BaMsh, founder of the library, by his eldest son 
Mr. S. Khuda Baldi^i, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon), Bar.-at4aw, and 
Anecdotes of Aurangzeh, pp. 227-242, by J. N. 

Sarkar, M.A., Professor, Patna College. 

(24) Muradcd)ad 'Library., 

This is a small library containing about 50 MSS, It be- 
longs to Miinshi Ahmad- Allah of Rampore who is desirous of 
disposing of it. Owing to my stay at Muradabad for a day 
only, I could not see the other libraries of the city. 

(25) Buhdr Library, Burdwan. 

The above library was 'founded by 'Munshl Sayyid Sadr al- 
Dfn, who died in a.h. 1211 =.'a.i>w 1796, at Buhir in Burdwin. 
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The library was attached to the famous Madrasah-i-Jalaliyah 
founded in a.h. 1189=a.d. 1775, as appears from the folloWg 

('‘hroiiogram .. "" 

i-WjAxj ^AS ^Xe 4j<»iv5f Ci>w 

oMil-wa 

^jf <^kXi^ 

(! t AS) 

The Maclrasah4-Jalaliyah, which is known to all, enjoyed a 
wide celebrity under the prineiiDalsliip of the eminent scholar 
and most ■ prolific Indian writer Mawlavi^ ‘Abd ai-‘Ali Md. B. 
Nizam al-Blii of Lucknow, popularly known as the Bahr ah 
(d. AM. 1225 = A. B. 1810). 

The Madrasah was named after Sayyid Jalal al-DinTabrizi 
(d. A.H. 642 = A.B. 1244) who came to Bengal and was granted 
the tenure of the Ba’is Hazari Farganas. The first Sadr al-Bin 
became the Waqif of the trust estate and he founded the 
Madrasah and the library by its income. The name of the 
Madra.sah-i-Jalallyah is written on the fly-leaves of many MSS., 
from whJeh it may b(5 inferred that the library was attached to 
tlie Madrasah/*^ Most of the contents of the library were lost 
after the deatfj of the first Sadr abBin, the founder, and during 
tlie minority of his only son Kafll al-Bln (d. a.h. 1243 = a.b, 
1827) whose estate was taken charge of by the Court of Wards. 
On his attaining majority the estate reverted to him. It cannot 
be ascertained how many MSS. he obtained when the estate 
devolved upon him. Kafil al-Bm was succeeded by his son 
Sayyid Karim ai-Bm Ahmad (d. b.s. 1262 = a. d. 1856 = a.h. 1273 ). 

It is not known how the founder of the library, the first Sadr 
al-Bln, collected the MSS. and what was their number, but 
when tlie Becond Sayyid Sadr al-Bln Ahmad succeeded his 
father Karim al-Bin he found only one hundred volumes of 
MSS. He added much to the library by purchase and by copy- 
ing from other iVISS. found in different libraries in India. He 
was himself a patron of learning and author of many books 
and had a special taste for the Persian language. 

In the year 1904, during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, 
the library was presented by the owner, the second Sadr al-Din 

^ Fi.u* his life soo Ah.waH-Ulama^-i-Wirangl Ma^al^ p. 64, HadaHq ah 
Ettnafhjuh. p. 407, O.P. Lib, Bankipore Cat., Vol. I, p. 117, whore the 
tiale of Bahr al-‘lTi0i»\s death is given A.H. 1235, and ahNadwah, 1910, 

No. 12, pp. 1448. 

« IforluR life see .Raw^*iii ahMuBtafB, p. 298, compiled by M. Sayyid 
§a<if al-Bhi Alimad al-MUaavl and Sj^azmat ahAsfiyU of GhiilSm Sarwar, 

p, 202. 

For Madrasah see al-Nadwah, 1910, No. 12, p. 16, and TazMrah 

*UlamaH Hind, p. 123. 
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{wlio'. died in b.s. 1312 = a.b. 1905 ) , to the Government , of 
India and was incorporated with the Irnperial Library under 
certain conditions. It contains 468 Arabic MSS., 522 Persian 
MSS., and i,500printed works, representing the various branches 
of Muhammadan literature. 

It appears from Mr. Beveridge’s article (J.R.A.S. of 1901, 
p. 82) that when he visited the library to find another copy of 
Qulhadan Begam^s Memoirs, which was the main object of his 
journey, he saw only two beautifully illuminated Persian MSS. 
amongst others in the library, namely ^Mhidmah and Hakim 
Sand^Vs famous work. In the contents of the library there are 
now several interesting, rare and old MSS. 

In conclusion, I take the opportunity to express my in- 
debtedness to Mawlavi Sayyid ‘Abd-Aliah al-Musavi, B.A., 
son of the second M. Sayyid Sadr al-Din, for the very valuable 
information that he gave me regarding the library. Owing to 
the complete absence of records it would have been impossible 
for me to have learnt the facts from any other source. 


B. 


NOTES ON IMPORTANT ARABIC MSS. 

I. 


The .Qur’an. 

1 . 






A valuable cop};" of the Qw'^mi Sharif, written by Yaqilt 
Mui 3 ta*sim!, the celebrated calligrapher, who died in 698 a.h.. 
The first half of the copy is iiiifortuoately missing. There live 
thirtcsen lines to a page, of which- three are w.ritten in bold 
Naskb. Each of tlio first two lines in bold Naskb is followed 
by five lines written in small. Naskb,. 

ft appears from the colophon that Yaqut finished this 
copy in 601 A.n* Illuminated throughout, For another copy 
l)y the same scribe see O.P. Lib. Ar. .Hand-list -No, 6. A com- 
plete copy by the same scribe is in the Ihtisham al-Dawlah 
Lib . 5 Madras, and another copy is mentioned in E. Elochet’s 
( !ataiogue de Collection de Manuscrits Orientaux No. 6082. See 
J.R.A.B 1901 A.D^p. 334, No. 5961. 





(WSjicI ,,]5um Yahyaganj,., Lucknow.) 


■' '.2. ■ .. 

A valuable and beautiful copy -.of the Sh<^nf^ 

written on deer skin by Eara Sbihnh, son of Shah Jahan 
(d, 1069 A.H. = 1668 A.B,), in a,h. 1051 

4^1^ ^ f)lA ^ ,:IaL 

, . v , A'-'l ♦dl 'AAim* - 


i Wide Proceedings of the A.B.B. for 1870, p. 251, where a MS. copy 
otttiiled Ma(hfmwt SuUUn IfaW** k the handwriting of this prince 
is mentioned by Bloohmann. 


xe 


ABABIO MANUSCRIPTS. 


The verses of the Qur'an are written throughout in gold. 
The headings are ' illuminated with fine floral designs and the 
copy is beautifully illuminated throughout. The MS. is care- 
fully preserved in a splendid binding. 

(‘Aziz BagJj, Hyderabad.) 


3. 

A complete copy of the Qur'an, with interlinear Persian 
paraphrase. This copy is of historical interest. It was written 
by Sayyid 'Ali of Shiraz for Nur Jahto, the favourite wife of 
the Emperor Jahangir. The text is written in large Naskh 
and the paraphrase in Nasta'liq. Dated 1024 a.h. 

(Wajid Hu., YahyiSganj, Lucknow.) 

4 . 

A valuable Qur'an Marif, written in very good Naskh 
by ‘Abd-Allah Tabbakii {d. c. 900 a.h. = 1494 a. d.). He is men- 
tioned among the great penmen, who lived in the reign of 
Sultan Hu. (a.h. 873—911 = a.d. 1468—1505). See Br. Mus. 
Fers. Cat., Vol. I, p. 6b. 

Each verse and the names of Surahs are illuminated with 
gold . 

The following three seals are found on the last page : — 
glA (;>.•! oJ} (^4^ ( f ) 

A f I vi aiui* - sjlw 1^3^ (f J 

.gU »U^b ( (T) 

(M. ‘All Hu, Lib, Ki1efiah-i-Madra8ali*i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 

n. 

Various Readings and Orthography of the Qur^an. 

5 . 


A treatise on the various readings of the Qur'an, by 
Ivhwajah Muhammad B. Mulla Md. Rahim- Allah. The author 
dedicated the work to Sayyid Subhan Quli Md. Bahadur Ivhau. 

Copies of the work exist in the Nigam Library, Hydera- 
bad, Siiams al-‘Ulama* ‘Dbayd- Allah Library in Madras, and 
M. ‘A. Bar! Lib., Pirangl Mai^all, Lucknow, The work and 
the author are not mentioned in Brook. 

Written in elegant Naskh, (0. 1200 a.h.) 


Beg:— < 4 ^ vV b (*jb) 
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6 . 

jdUj 

A vei'sified treatise on the various readings of the Qur’an 
by Tiihir al-Hafig al-Isfahflni. 

Written in elegant Naskb. (C. 1000 a.h.). 

kL 

Keg : — 

(M. ‘A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 

7 . 

A treatise on the orthography of the Qur^dn by Md^ B. 
“Ali, B. Nur aH)!a al-Kirmam of Mecca. It is divided into 
ten chapters. 

. Written in good Tadiq. (C. 1200 a.h.). 

i. 


Lib., Hyderabad.) 

'■ a ' 

A work treating of the various readings of the seven recog- 
nised Qurhln-readers, by ‘Abd- Allah B. Md., known as Yusuf 
Effendl. It deals exclusively with- those words or passages in 
which variants occur. Written in Naskli. (C. 1200 a.h,).- 

. . Jl - ' , , ■ " 

■ Beg:— |4^f, ^ M ... aJU 

iS^) 

(Al. ‘A. Ban Lib., Firangi Mahall > Lucknow.) 

9 . 

A work treating of the abrogating and abrogated verses 
of the Qnr^Sn by Abu ^Abd- Allah B. Md. B. ‘Abd- Allah B. 

*All al4sfari*ml. 

Written in Naskh (C. 1200 a.h.)- ^ 

Beg : — ^1 hfAik j allfoo iliAl A) *4,wJt 

(M. ‘A. B5ri Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
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Commentaries on the Qur’an. 
10 , 

» 




A rare collection of the following four treatises : 

(1) A Commentary on different chapters of the Qtir^an by 
Md. B. Isma'il (d. 1182 a. h. = 1768 a.d.). Author mentioned 
in Brock. See voL II, p. 400. It is an autograph copy, aceorcl- 
ing to a note on the fly-leaf : — 

Ajiilf dtiUjrlf jj MjpJf) 

■ (.1 *1 AjLws ^3^ 4^«2df 

Preface begins thus : — .., je.j d.jfyf JU 

Written in careless Naskh, Dated 1137 a.h. 

(2) A work on jurisprudence by the same author. 

Beg: — - >1^ )y^. 

Written in careless Naskh* Dated 1183 a.h. 

(3) A treatise on Jurisprudence without preface and title, 
by the same author. Careless Naskh* Dated 1188 a.h. 


Beg :- 
(4) 


, ydl-As ... aIJ ^•♦Wf 

On Sufism, by the same author. Same Naskh. (c. 
1200 A.H.). The last three treatises are written by the son of 
the author of ihe first. 


(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

11 . 

A Commentary upon the Qur^m, by Abu Sa'd Muhsin 
B. Karamat al-Jashami al-BayhaqI, who flourished in the 6th 
century of the Muhammadan era. See Brock, VoL I, p. 412. 
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VoL II comprises the commentary from Jf up to 

o-i-snsaJlj. .il copy beginning from the verse 

eJ^3.3a;^j of (chap. 7, v. 13) and carried down to the verse 

AiHi aVK cL^;i:sK. of (chap. 10, v. 34), dated 674 

A.H. == A.D. 1275, is preserved in the A.S.B., in the Govt. Ind. 
Coil, (see Hand-list, Part II, p. 1, No. 2). All the volumes 
excepting tlie VI, which is dated 627 a.h. =a.i>. 1229, are 
written in a modern hand. H. KJi. saw a voL dated 652 a.h. 
= A*i>. 1254, as he says, in VoL II; p. 482 

The Commentary deals with the various readings of the 
Qur'^SM, vocabulary, syntax, sense, substance, time and place 
of revelation and arrangement of the verses. H. Khi. says with 
reference to the work 

^ (.i ixUi Jl;! yi - V“’ 

For other copies vide Brook., Vol. I, p. 412. 

('Phis MB. was boiigiit in 1914 by' the O. P. Lib,, Baukipiir, from 
^Abd ai4;iu., Alahaliah Darga'h, Lucknow.) 

12 . 

' y .. 

A (Commentary upon the Qur^an by Md. B. Md. Hadar, 
better known as Nur al-Din Ahmad B. Md. Kazaruni wa’l SJiafi'i 
(d. c. 918 A.H. = 1612 A.B.). 

A note on a fly-leaf says that the author was martyred 
when Sultan Salim I (d. a.h. 926 = a. d, 1520) entered Egypt. 
Written in Naskb with marginal notes. Dated 980 a.h. Iliu- 
minated * Unwin. ■ ■ . 

a*. 

Beg: — - Aiaxif 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

13. 

^UasJl 

A Commentary upon the Qur^Sn according to Sufi doctrines, 
by Md. B. Ahmad B. Md. al-Sbarlhi al-Thanfsari al-Gujratt. ':. 

For another copy see A.S.B. ■ Ar...Cat., p* - 3._ , ■ ■ 

Scribe :—Zahid. Written in elegant Naskb* Dated 1194 a.h. 

Beg:— ahwx Ai) .. 

(M. 'A, BSrI Lib., Firangl Mahal!, Lucknow.) 
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14 . 

A Commentary upon the Qur^dn, by Ahmad B. Md. B. 
Ibrahim al-'Hiadabl ai-Naysaburi (d. a.h. 427 = a.b. 1036). See 
Brock, VoL I, p, 350, H. Kh., VoL V, p. 217. 

The library has only the latter half of the Coiimieiitary, 
slightly imperfect at the end. An old copy (c. 600 a.h.) written 
in Naslrh. For other copies wcZe Brock., VoL I, p. 350. An in- 
complete copy exists in the Rampore Lib. See Cat. of the same,, 
p. 24. For another copy see Hand-list of Govt. Collection, 
■A. S. B., Part I, p. 13, No. 207., 

(M. ^A. Bar! Lib., Fi rang! Maball, Liiolmow. 

15 . 

An extensive glossary in four volumes upon the well-known 
of Jaial ai-Din Md. 'B. Ahmad al-Mahalii (d. a.h, 

864=: A. D. 1459) and Jalal al-Din *A. Rahman al-Suyuti (d. 
A.H. 911 = a.b. 1605). 

Author: — ‘Atiyat- Allah B. ‘Atiyah al-Ujhuri (d. a.h. 1190 
= A.B. 1776). For another copy entitled iuAU 

consult Brook., VoL II, p. 329. 

Written in Naskb* (C. 1200 H.). , 

Beg ^ Jpr aXI 

.VyjU 23 p.il 

(M. *A. BSri Lib., Firangi Alahall, LuckEOW.) 

16 . '- . 

t^UaJ 

An extensive and rare Commentary upon the by 

Abu’i-Qisim ‘A, Karim. B. Hawazin B. *A.- malik B. Talhali B. 
Md. al-Qu^ayr! (d. a.h. 465=a.b, 1074). Brock., VoL I, p. 
432, for' another copy see Ar. Hand-list O.P. Lib., No. 312, 
p. 32. Composed in 437 a.h. as author says : — - 

Vide H. Kh., Vol V, p. 313, 

Written in Naskb. Dated 727 a.h. 

(Mulia *A. BSsit Lib,, Chadarghat, Hyderabad ) 
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17. 

All extensive Shfali Commentary upon the Qur^dn, by 
A4. ^Ali B. .fiimn'ah ‘Arilsl Hiiwayzi (d. c. a.h. 1100 = a.d. 
1688). Written and (X)inparcci with the author’s copy in the 
lifetime of the author as written on the margin at the end : — 

|4,ns 

Copied by Hu. B. Md. B, Muslim, written in Nasklj. in the 
Lib. of the Madrasah-i-Hiiwayziyah in Shiraz, dated 1076 a.h. 

! 

a.' 

.. M . 

- ^ { y ArtAjjsl^Afc-’l aImaJi 

j^Wf 4^1-^ 

See Mmiddl al-Jannat, j). 358. 

According tr> Brock., Vol. II, p. 412, only one copy exists 
In Europe, in the Lib. of Ind. Off. For another copy see 
O.F. Lib. Ar. lland-liHt No. 3t7,p. 34. There is an imperfect 
copy in the Jiup. Lib. ^ ■ 

Beg :— (Jji aB <X 4 »=».if 

{‘.Ahd ai-HiL, I\laUallah Bargah, Lucknow.) 

(Bought ii/l 014 hy tho State Lib. , Rampore. ) 

IV.' 

TRADmONS. 

■ 18 . , , 

( 1 UwaSirSati I 

■ An ' extensive collection of authentic traditions, from the 
canonical vrorks ALa and See H, Sb., VoL I,, 

p. 160 . 

Author:— Abu’l Fadl Ahmad B. ''Air B. Md, B. Jlajar 
Snimb abDitt ab'Asqalanf al-SbafiHdd. a.h. ■852 = a.d. ,1449). 
For author see Brock., VoL'II, p. 67. 

The grandson (daughter’s son ) of the author* 

Yusuf B. Silhi ( e>l ) states at, the and of 3rd voL 
in part 6th, thatlie finished the transcription of this copy on 
the I2th JumM§ II a jl 868 

jJL& (a.) &dx^\, ^ (3%^ 


XCVl 
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Written in old Naskb. Rare, valuable copy. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


19. 

An autograph copy of the abridgment of Badr al’-Jliumr, 
on Shafi‘i jurisprudence. This is a commentary on j^^j$ the 
v^eil-known work of Md. B. Md. al-Ojiazzali al-Shafi‘i (d. a.h, 
505 = A.D. 1111) : see H. Kh., Vol. VI, p. 427. 

Author All B. Ahmad B. Md. Siraj ai-Din B. al-Mu- 
iaqqan al- Ansar! al-Andalusi (d. a.h. 804 = a.d. 1401). For 
author see Brock., VoL II,p. 92; H. 1^., Vol. VI, p. 429. 
For another copy see BerL Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 10039. 

It is divided into four volumes, as H. Kh. says : 

^ ^ Only last volume exists^ 

in this lib. Written in Nasldi. Dated 749 a.h. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) ^ 


20 . 

CL*>t>sJl ^ lJU) 

A treatise on tradition. 

Author :—Md. Taj abDin B. 'Abd al-Muhsin al-Qaia*!. (?) 
Autograph copy. Written in good Naskb. 

■ ■ . ! 

Beg : — ^1} X ^.pf Ab* A.*.aRif 
(M. ‘Ali Hu. Lib., Kuehah-i-AIadrasah-i-A'izzah, Hyderal:»ad.) 


21 . 

' t/iJ 

A short collection of genuine traditions which are calculated 
to lead one to a moral and pious life. 

Author :—Muhyl al-Dln Abu: Zakarlya Yahya B. Sbaraf- 
ai-Nawav! (d. a.h. 676=' a.d,. 1278). I'or details see H. Kb., 
VoL III, p. 618, and Cairo' Lib. Cat-,, VoL I, p, 345. For other 
copies Brook., Vol. T, p. 397.' . 
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The MS. has been compared with the author’s copy. 
Written in elegant Naskh by ‘A. Karim B. Md. Dated 719 a.h. 
Very good copy. (Lith. Lahore, 1876. See Cat. Ar. Books 
Br. Mus., Vol. II, p. 786.) 

(MabbSb Yar Jang Lib., Say fab ad ■Road, Hyderabad.) 


22 . 

s* 

a' work on Siii‘ab traditions , by Md. B. Ha. B. Aif al-Hurr al- 
(d. A.H. 1099 = A. D. 1688). For author see Brock., ¥oL 
II, p. 412, and for his printed works see Br. Mus. Cat. of Ar. 
Books, Vol. II, p. 182. The author says in the preface : — 

i\:u* details sea 83, (MS. copy Buhir 

OolL Imp. Lib.). Written in the author’s time. Dated 1075 a.h. 


(WSjid Hii., .Yahyaganj, Lucknow.) 


23. 

4jL^4>asJt . J 
*• w5 


A work on traditions, arranged on the system of Fiqh. 
Author: — 'Abd- Allah B. Abl Shaybah (d. a.h. 235 = a.h. 
849). See Fihrist, p. 229, Brock., Vol. I, p. 516. ■ H. Kh. holds 
a very Iiigh opinion of the work and remarks in VoL V, p. 

• 588 ;:— ■■■ ■ 


Jib A,D All} 


,^.f| J 


For other copies see Cairo Lib. Ar. Cat., Vol. I, p. 424. 
lat Vol. of thc=i work exists in the Nigam Lib., Hyderabad. 
2nd Vol. of the work wrongly styled _yCf <m~.« exis 
A.S.B.Lib. See Ar. Cat., p. 11. Written in Naa’gb. (C. 1000 

A.H.) 

(M. ‘A. Ilayy Lib., Firangi Maljall. Lucknow.) 
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24. 


y 






*L^aJ! Jasx.*0! 


A work dealing with the excellences and virtues of the ten 
companions of the Prophet without author’s name, written 
in Naskh, by Hafiz Abu’l-Hajar Md. B. Yusuf. Dated 700 a.ii\ 
Some folios are wanting at the beginning. 


Beg : — 

(Nizam Lib. , Hyderabad. ) 


I (J*’ j 


, V. ■ 

Theology. 

, ■ 25. 

First volume of Theology by Hafiz Md. 

B. Muzaffar B. Hibat- Allah. 

Tlie author states at the end that he finished the work on 
the 10th Rarnaclan a.h. 548 = a.i). 1153, and says as follows:— 

^ Ajlx) jj j AIm 

Written in old Naskh ^ F I is written in a different hand. 

' i ■ 

^ u/ 

Beg: — Alsjto. j Asi.. ^1') 

(Nizam Lib. > Hyderabad.) 

■"'26. 

sti 

^ *♦ 

A super- commentary upon the theological treatise entitled 
^jm Shark ^Adudlyah of Jalal al-Din Dawwan! (d. a.h. 

908=a.i). 1501): see Brock, Vol. H, p. 217. Sprenger Cat., 
p. 73, Rawddt ahJanimt, p. 142. 

Author— Yusuf B. Md. Jan, Qarabi^l Md. Sl\i»hl. 

The words fei ^ equal to a.h. 1145 indicate the date of 
composition. Neither the book nor the author is mentioned 
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ill Brock. Edited, with marginal notes^ byMd, Raqim* Lith. 
Lucknow, 1875, See Cat. Ar, Books in the Br. Mus., VoL II^ 

p. 81 L _ 

Written in, good Naskh. 

(ChantLial gurS, Hyderabad.) 

27 . 

A controversial treatise on theology. 

The author wrote this work to prove the prophetic mission 
of the Propliet in reply to Biqah who did not believe in 
it. Probably this is the same Biqa‘i who died in a.h. 885 
= A.D. 1480. See Brock., VoL 11, p. 142, BerL No. 9694. Com- 
posed in a.h. 874. 

The name of the aatho'r is not given in the work itself, but 
on t,he fly-leaf he is called 

Written in elegant Naskh. (C. 900 a.h.). 

Beg ^ 

(NiKani Lib., Hyderabad. ) 


28 , 




A work on theology. 

Author: — Abu Bakr Ahmad B, al-Hu. B. ‘Ah al-Bayhaqi 
(d. a.h. 458 = a.d. 1066). For author’s life see Brock., Vol. I, 
p. 363. Written in good Nastafliq by Mir Muhammad Yusuf 
Bilgraml. Dated 1130 a.h. Mir Md. Yusuf died In ■ a.h. 1 1 72 

= A.n. 1758, See for his life Sarv-irAmd, foil. il7^ — 116^, 
Author Cat. of the Hyderabad CoIL of MSS., in the A.S.B., 
p. 4, and Suhhat al-Marjdn, 100. 

(M, ‘AH Hu. Lib., Ivucbah-LMadrasah-i-AHzKah, Hyderabad,) 


29 . 


An autograph copy of the Commentary by Murad B, ‘All 
SitSn Tafri^I, upon his own treatise on SSrah theology, en- 
titled al-Fandat al-Makdavlyah 


c,. 


ABABIC MAJ3US0EI.PTS. 


Written in Nasta^iiq, dated 109S a,h:. 

Beg: — ^ — cXWf iJ^JU 

(Al. ‘AH Hu. Lib., Hyderabad.) 


30. 

A work on theology, by Muhibb- Allah Ilaiibadi (d. a.h. 
1058 = A.D* 1648). It is' divided into ' several sections, called 
l5^i5A {DaqaHq), For author see TazMrah4-^lJlama-H->Hmd^ by 

Rahman /All, p. 175, and HaddHq al-Hanafiyali of Faqir Md., 
p. 412. Written in Naskh. 

Scribe:— Fayd- Allah, (c. 1200 a.h.). 

* ."■ i 

, . . .. H0,g,.;_ oUit ■ ...... ail 

' ‘A. Bari Lib., FiratigrMahail, Lucknow. ) 


31 . 

A work on Shl‘ ah 'theology, by Mdv Baqir B. Md. Taqi ,al- 
MapisI (d- A.H. ilI0'=A.i). 1698). .For author s,ee Shumr «l- 
^Iqym, fol. 63 (MS copy B.uhar Collection, Imperial Lfibrary). 
The author composed , this work in one night,. . The greater part, 
of the MS. is in the author’s own liaiidw.riting. . .Written in 
gO'od/Nastt, ■ (C^ 

.(M. , ‘ All Hu. .Lib, , .Ku^ah-i-Ma'drasah-i- A ■ Izzah , Hyderabad . ) 


■ ^ 2 . 

. 'A Commentary by AbuT-Ha. B. Isma‘il al«AsiBarI (died, 
'.at B.a^'did'in a'.h,. 324== a.b., 935) on I^tilaf al-MukktuUfm, 
a work on theology. Written in Naskh. Only the first part of 
the work exists in the Lib, . ■ 

! 

^ : . . . ^.. . .gU' . .. ■ ■ . ' 

Beg - Jt^l| j ^ aJJ 

' (Nigam. Lib., Hyderabad.) .. ^ . : 
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1 jlsix) i 1 


A work on theology, by ‘A. Wahhab B. Ahmad B. Ali- 
a,l-Sha‘ranl al-Ansarl al-Sbafi'i (d. a.h. 973 = a.d. 1665). It 
is divided into some Basis and a Khatimah. The MS. has 
been collated with the author’s copy. For another copy con- 
sult Brock., Vol. II, p. 335, Written in elegant Nasta'llq. 
(C. 1200 A.H.). 

Beg: — i-'t ... - ail a-*xlJ| 

^ 1 

(M. *A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 



34 . 

^>Uj! 

T1i€j well”kno we commentary iipoB ahManar^ d, work on 
scholastic theology bv Abu’l Barakat ‘Abd-AIlah B, Ahmad 
akNa8afi{d. a.h. 710 = a.b. 1310); see.. Brock., Vol. II, p* 196, 
and Cat. of , Ar. .Books in the Br. Mos., Vol. I, p. 148. 

Commentator :-—Shaykb Ahmad B. Abl Sa‘id known as 
MnllaJfwan of Amithl, a village in the jErisdiction of Lucknow, 
died at Delhi a.h. 1130 = a.d. 1718. The author compiled this 
work at Madtaah in the year 1105 a.h. ' . 

Autograph copy. Written in bad Naskh. Dated 1105 a.h. 
.For Commentator’s life seeSuhhat alMarjan of Azad Biigraml, 
p. 79. HadaHq al-Hanaftyah of Faqir Md., p. 436, and Tazhi 
fahi-^Uiamd4-Hind,Q:>y Rahman ’Ali), p. 45. 

(Nizam Lib., .Hyderabad.) 

36 . 

A work on theology by 'Umar B. ahHu. B. ai-Ha. al-Tab* 

ari al-M^akkL 

Copyist : —Mahmud B. *A. Salam B. ‘A. Rahim al-Kirt am. 
Dated a.h. 550 = a.b. 1155 as' mentioned at the end: — 

Written in old and neat Naskh.- 

(Ni^am Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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JUEISPRUBMNCE. 

36. 


A work on jurisprudence by Ahmad B. Sayyid Ishaq B. 
Sayyid Ibrahim al-llasani al-Hiisayni, known as Nizam, ahBln- 
al-Miihadditjli. 

Written in Nasta'liq. (c. 1200 a.i-t.). 

(Shams aI-*UIaraa’, QacH ‘Ubayd-Alhlh Lib., Madras.) 

37 . 

A work on Zaydi Law, by al-Malidi li Din-Allah Ahmad 
Yahya B. al-Murtada (d. a.h. 840 = a. d. 1437). For other copies 
vide Brock., VoL it, p. 187, and for details see Br. Miis. SuppL 
No. 365-7. Noticed also by H. Ki., Vol. I, p. 262. The present 
copy is very valuable. It contains signatures of most of the 
Imams of Zaydi sect who must have perused it. Written in 
Naskh. (c. 900 a.h.). 

Beg : — 144-^ 

(M. *A. Lib,, Pirangi Maliall, Lneknow. ) 


38 . 

■da . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

A dissertation on the Laws of Muhammadan marriage, by 
Ahmad B. ‘Im,ad al-Dm B. Md. al-Aqfahsi al-MisrI 
(d. A.H. 808 = A.n. 1405) (see Brock., Vol. 11, p. 93). It is 
divided into a few chapters. Noticed by H. IQi. See Vol. II, 
p. 466. The work is not mentioned in Brock. Written in 
Naskh. (c. 900 a.h.). Slightly imperfect at the end. 


(M. ‘A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 

39 . 

Short notps upon the well-known Hanafi Jurisprudence 
Shark alWiqdyah of ^Ubayd-AllSh B. Mas^ud B. Mah- 



A valuable treatise on SbS'ah eTurisprudeno©* 
Author Ahmad B, ‘A. Eida, better known as 
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mild B. Sadr al-Sharf all ,(d. a.h. 747 = a.b. 1346) (see Brock., 
VoL IIj p. 214) , by Qadi Nur- Allah Slidstari Shf i (d. a.h.. 1019 

= A.i>« 1610). For author’s life see Muzur ah^Iqyan^ioh 251^^, 
MB. copy Biihar Coll., Imp. , Lib. 

Autograph copy. Written in Naskli. 

Beg J ... b 

(AL ‘Ail Ho. Lib., Kochah-LAIadrasahA-Abzzali, Hyderabad.) 


A3*..oi3l ^ 

A Commentary by Zayn ai-Din B. ^Ali B. Ahmad ■ ai-Shargi 
al-SSmil! (d., a.h. 966 = a. d. 1558) upon a treatise of the Shi^aii 
law, by Md. B. Makk! al-‘Amili al-Shahid (d. a.h. 786 = a.d. 
1386), entitled al-Dima>^iqiyah ft FiqJi ahimamlyah 

«ux:UJ|f A, si ■ i'WlJ} ■, See Brock., Vol. II, p. 108. For 

Ooinmeutator’s life and Ms numerous works see Naqd al-Rijal, 
p, Qisas al-^ Olama\ -p. 197, MuntakaH Maqdl^ 
p. 141. For another copy see Br. Mus. Suppl. Ar. Cat., p. 334. 
(Litli. on the margin of al-Sharh Radml (1870) : see Cat. of Ar. 
Books Br, M.US., Vol. II, p-, 359.) ■■ " 

Autograph copy. Written in Naskb. Dated A.H. 957. 

(Ai. ‘All Hn. Lib., Knebah-i-Madrasah-i-AUzzah, Hyderabad.) 


CI¥ 
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al-Din (d.. A.H. 1084 = a u. 1673). For author, see Brock,, 
VoLII, p, 412. 

Autograph copy. Dated a.h. 1084. Written in elegant 
Naskh. ®Diiwto illuminated with gold. 

Beg: — 0 

(M. ‘All Hu. Lib., Ku^ah-bMadrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


43. 



An autograph commentary upon the well-known Siiafi‘i 

Jurisprudence of Isma'il B. Abl Bakr B. Maqarri al- 

Yamani al-Shafi‘i (d. a,h. 836 = a.d. 1432). 

Commentator Muhammad B. Abi Sharif al-MaqdasI (d. 
A.H. 930 = a.b. 1523.) For details see H. Kh., VoL I, p. 256. 
Written in Naskh with marginal notes. Dated 900 a.h. This 
is only the first part of the work ( ^3 ) 

(Nizam Lib. , Hyderabad }. 

44. 

An extensile commentaiy on the Jurisprudence 

J^V| of "“Abd- Allah ‘Umar B. abBaydav! 

(d. A,H. 685 = a.d. 1286). For details see H. Kb.; VoL VI, 
p. 214, Brock, vol. I, p. 416. 

Commentator Ahmad B. Hu. B. Raslin (d. a.h. 844 = 
A.D. 1440): see Brock., Vol. I, p, 418. For other copies see 
Berl. 4383, Paris 800. The MS. has been compared with the 
author’s copy. Written in Naskh. Dated 965 a.h. Only the 
first part of the work exists in this Lib. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

.• 45 . : 

An extensive commentary upon the principles of ShPah 
Jurisprudence. 

Commentator : — Jawad al-Kazimi. Composed in a.h. 1027 
The Commentator and the Commentary are not mentioned in 
'Brock. 

Written in good TaOlq. (c. 1200 a.h.), 
fM. ‘All Hu. XAb-, Kuebah-i-Madrasah-i“A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


ARABIC MANDSCRIPTS. 


ov 


46. 




A collection of opinions and decisions of particular Jaw 
cases j by i\hmad B. Md.» known as Nizam al-JflanI, dedicated 
to Ibnlium *Adii 8hah, King of Bijapur, reigned a h. 941-963=: , 
A.i:>. 1534 - 1555 . See for dt=^tails Br. Mus. Pers^ Cat., p. 464b, and 
al-Nadwah of 1910, No. 8, pp. 25-38. 

The work is unknown to Brock, 

I'or another incomplete copy see Ar. and Per. MSS. Cat., 
Calcutta Madrasah Lib., p. 19. Three other copies exist in 
India, one in the Nizam Lib., Hyderabad, and two in the 
Rampore Lib. Vide Govt. Coll 1st list A.S B., p. 1, No. 2, 
where a MS. is wrongly styled Fatdwd Ihrdklm ^dhl, but it is 
a different work altogether. The present MS. is defective at 
the end. 

Ends with 

Written in elegant Nasta‘liq, gold ruled border (C. 1100 

A.H.}. 

(M. ‘•A. liayy iJb., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 

47. 

h' cr 

A glossary by Md. B. Shaykii Yusiff al- Tala vi upon the 
Qurrai al-^Ayn, or Manual of the principles of Jurisprudence, 
according to the Slulfi' I school, by Muhammad B. Muhammad 
al-IUiattab ai-Maliki. The is a commentary upon 

the of Imam abHaramayn ‘A. MMik B. ‘ Abd- Allah ai- 
Juwayn! (d. a.h. 478 =:a.d. 1085). See Ibn-Kbailikan, VoL II, 
p. 120'; H. Kb'., VoL VI, p. 433;: and Brock., VoL I, p. 389. 

Autograph copy. Written in Naskh- 

(NiKam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


48. 

A work on the advantages of fasting in the month of 
Ramadan, it is divided into three chapters ; (1) ^ 

(2) cihAc, (JSlAi (3) liAii (jiaXi ^5ty' 

Author Md. Amin B. Sayyid Ha. Mir Ghanl. Composed 
in A.H. 1144 = A.o. 1731. The copy was written by the author’s 

son 'Umar (^i») in the year 1169 a.h. cIl^> 

( ). 
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CYl 


45' f A.J cil/| j dA»fO j ^ f | a'amj 

Written in clear Naskh. 

■ ^ Beg:— 

(M. ‘'A Bain Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


49 . 

^liiAiSiIA(0»l 1 ^IaAbSSw ^?l jt 

A work on Jurisprudence. 

Author : — Ikhtiyar B. Talib ahDm al-Hasam. (?) 

Written in Nastadlq. Not dated. The work and the 
author are not mentioned in the Brock. 

Beg:— - (a) 

(S^ams al-*Ulama’ Qadi ‘Ubayd-AliSh Lib., Afadras.) 

go. 

A compendium of the legal teachings of the SJialTi religion. 

Author : — Abu Ibrahim Isma^il B. Yahya al-Mozan! al- 
Misrl, who died in Egypt a.h. 264=a.d. 877. See Ibfi Khal- 
Ukariy De Slane’s translation, Yol. I, p. 200; Filiristy 'p, M2; 
H. Kh., Yol V, p. 459; and Brock., VoL I, p. 180, Copies 
of the MuMtasar are noticed by Pertsch, Gotha Cat. No. 938., 
Cairo, Lib. Ar. Cat., Yol. Ill, p. 273, BerL Lib. Ar. Cat. No, 
442. See Br. Mus. SuppL Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 304. 

Written in eiegant NasHi* Dated 666 a.h. 

(Nigam Libv, Hyderabad.) 


.. 51 ... ■ , 

j JlAgX^C 

A work on Muhammadan Law, according to the SJu^ah 
doctrine, by Yusuf B. ‘^Aii B. Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. a.h. 726 = 
A.D. 1326). (See Brock., VoL II, p. 164, and J.R.A.S., 1905, 
p. 516, No. 33.) The present MS- was copied from a copy 
transcribed from an autograph copy. See for details ^uzur 
ah^Iqymy foL 269«B. (MS copy Buhir Coll. Imp. Lib.). 

Written in Naskiu (C. 800 a.h.). 

(M. ‘A. Bari Lib,, Firangi Mahail, Lucknow.) 
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52. ■ 

A work on Miiharninadaii Law according to the Shihili 
cioctrine, by Balia* al-Dm Md B. Hu. al-L^milf (d. a.h. 1031 = 
a.b. 1621). For author see Brock., VoL II, p. 414, and BerL 
Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 1527. 

Written in Naskji. Dated 1084 a.h., as appears from the 

colophon:— 

J*|.A ^Ims SS J 

, ( WSj id Hu. Lib., Mahaliah, Yahyaganj, Lucknow.) 


53 . 

<iSi . 




A work on ShPali Jurisprudence. 

Author:— Md. B. Salih ai-Asadi. Composed in a.h. 986 = 
A*!). 1578. Written in elegant NaBkh. Dated 986 a.h. . Auto- 
graph copy. See J.R.A.S*, 1905, p. 516, No. 36, where a similar 
MS. is. mentioned. „ , , 

Beg: — ■ ' ' J •** 

(.M. “Ail IJu, Lib., Kuliahi-i-Madrasah-i-Anzzah, Hyderabad.) 

54 . ; • ■ ■ ■ 

A work on the Laws of Inheritance according to the Han- 
ball School, completed in the year a.h. 989 = a.d. 1581. 

Author:— Md. B. ‘AH B. Salum. (The work and the 
author are not mentioned in Brock.). . 

Written in Naskb. (c. 1100 a.h.). 

B^g iSuUlasfelt . Ls'J'V <X4i»ih . 

(M. “A Bari Lib., Firangt Mahall, Lucknow.) 


56 . 


c-sUJl ^5 ul^Isxa)! 


A treatise on Muhammadan obsequies. 

Author Ibrahim B. IsmiHl of Junigarh, (?)' The work 
and the author are not mentioned in Brook. One copy exists 
in the Rampore Lib. 

Written in Naskb* Dated 1236 a.h. 


eviii 


ARABIC manuscripts. 


j./cf ^^Aif Aii A4.x>.3f 

(i^iarns al-'Ulama’ Qadi ‘Ubayd- Allah Lib., Madras.) ■ 


56 . 

lc^\ hjty^ 

A work on ®l‘ah Jurisprudence by Md. B. Ha. B. \4l! B* 
Md. al-Hurra’i-‘Amiil (d. a.h. 1099 = a d. 1688). For author 
see Brock., Vol. 11, p. 412. 

The MS. contains only snid 

Written in Naskh in Mashhad by Hu. Baha, ai-Dln B. 
Muhammad Qasim al-Jibrani al-^Amill. Dated 1113 a.h. 

(Mahhuli Yar .Taii^ Lib., SayfabSd Road, Hyderabad.) 

VII. 

SUFiSM. 

57 . 

A commentary on the Hikam-aU Ata^ly ah ^ a work on Sufism, 
of Ahmad B. ‘Ata-Ailah al-lskandram (d. a.h. 709 = a.d. 1309). 

Commentator: — Ahmad B. ‘Isa al-Burnus!, known as ah 
Zawraq al-FasI. 

Autograph copy. Written in Naskh. Dated 1159 a.h. 
Beg: — ... ^ ci^ ... Ali 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

■ ^58. ; , . 

An abridgment of the Kashkul of Kbwajah Kalim- 

Allah al-ChisJiti al-Qadiri who was in a.h. 1093 at Madfnali. 
SeeTarjumah-i-Nawaqid aU Bawd fid ^ a. MS. of which exists in 

the A.S.B. Lib. See Pers. Cat. No. ^ 8. '■ 

The name of the author is not found in the MS. (Not 
nieotioned in Brock.) 

Written in Naskh. Not dated. 

Beg 


(NizSm liib., .Hyderabad.) 


... A4>i3?LJf 
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" A work on Sufi-isni. 

Miilla 'Ali al-Qari (d. a.h. 1040 = a. d, 1630) wrote a com- 
mentary on this text in which, agreeing with Ibn Hajar, he said 
that the author was an Indian, but according to H. and 
others it is by Md. B. ‘ITthman B. ‘Umar al-Balkhi (d. a.h. 800' 
= A.D. 1397). ( 45 ^%^ j4^ Qjj See H. Kh*, Voi. 


in me oeri. ijid. Ar. uat). me title or the work is given as 
MmiaUj al-'Infln {see No. 3064), and the author 

is said to be ' Ailf ‘Abd-AUah B. ^A, 

Rahman al-Mada’ini. See also H. Kjh., Vol. VI, p. 159. 

The work is divided into 20 chapters and a Khatimah. 
Written in elegant Nastadiq on blue paper. (Not mentioned 
in Brock.) Many copies exist in India. Dr. Ross and E. G. 
Browne also mention a copy in their Catalogue (see p. 160) and 
Ind. Off. Lib, Gat., p, 190, where it is mentioned that it is not 
an abridgment of Ghazzalf s Ikyil' as stated by Stewart in his 
Oat., p. 139. The work has been lithographed with meanings 
ill Persian at (Pishawar) in 1281 a.h. 

(Ni^ara Lib., Hyderabad.) 


CL?bto,J| Xijn'C 
A work on Sufl-ism. 

Author: — Md. Baqir B. Ja'far of Delhi- (1) (Not men- 
tioned in Brock.) 

Written in Naskh. I>ated 1 1.87 a.h. 

Beg : — b 

(^amB al-‘Ularaa’ Q.adI *0bayd-AIlSh Lib., Madras.) 


A work on Sufi-ism, by Ahmad B. Idris (d. a.h. 684 = a.d 
1285). Probably he is ^ihab al-Dln Ahmad B. Idris al 
Qarafi al-Malikk commentator of the Tan(^h al-Fuml of Pakhr 
al-Din al-E§2! (d. a.h, 6O6=:A,0. 1209). (For author and his 
other works see Brock., VoL I, p. 506). 

Written in cursive Naskh. (G. 1200 a.h.) ^ 

ggsg ^ 

(M. *A Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
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62. 

csLsUiyi 

A work on Sufi-ism, by Mustafa B. Kama! al-Dlii B. ‘A!i« 
al-SidcIiql (d. A.H. 1162 = A.B. 1749). 

It is an abridgment of the author’s three previous works 

Kor details see 

BarL Bib. Ar. Cat., No. 3913. For author and Ms other works 
see Brook., Vol. II, p. 308. 

Written in good Naskh. Dated 1223 a.h. 

Beg:— ... ... 

( JaRJl 


(M. ‘A. Bari Lib., Firangi Hahall, Liieknow.) 


A work on 'prayers according to the Shi‘ah tradition, by 
Ibrahim B. ‘Ali B. Ha. B. Md. B, Salih al-‘Amili ai-Kaf*aml, 
who composed his other works in 895 a.h. See for author’s 
life Amal alAmil, p. 5. In the Buhir Coll. Imp. Lib. another 
copy exists, but the beginnings are different. 

Written in elegant Naskl) within gold-ruled borders with 
marginal notes in Shikastah. Dated 1080 a.h. First folio is 
illuminated. The MS, contains two other treatises, viz., 

and ^ by Shihab al- 

Din al-Suhrawardi on Sufi-ism. 



(Wajid Hu., Mahallah Yahyaganj, Lucknow.) 


64. 




An extensive work on- Shi* ah prayer, by Ahmad B, Rukn- 
al-Din al-Husayni al-RadavI.,' ' It is divided into a and 

three 

Written in elegant ■■NasMji -- (C. 1200 a.h.) Good copy. 

! 






(Jugail Kishore/Lucknow Ohawk.) 
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VlII. 

Biography* 

65, 

A short biographical dictionary of the -eminent gramma- 
rians of the sixtis century of the Hijrah in alphabetical order 
witli sp€K:*ime:ns of their works. 

Author :—Abu'l Ha. 'All, B. Yusuf B. Ibrahim ai-ghay- 
bani a,l-QiftI Jamal ah. Din (d. a.h. 646 = a. b. 1248). For a de- 
tailed account of the author, consult Mu'jam al-Buldan of 
Yaqut Hamavi,. VoL IV, p. 152, and Iktifd" atQunu\ p. 57. 

From a note on a fly-leaf at the beginning it appears that 
from foL 2—95 ' have been written by the author himself. 
Written in old .Naskji. (C.. 700 a.h.J For another copy see 
Brock., Vol. I, p.'325. 

The title of the work given in H. Kli., Vol. I, p. 441, is 

of 

hM Yiirr Alma" al-Nuhdt { iilsaOl iifbt ^ jiipf') 

i 

Beg:--' yp^yf 

f Nizam Lib., H,yderabad.) 

66 . 

An abridgment of the ■ history entitled 
y* (3#»d of ‘All B. Yahya B. Yunus B. liliallikan, by 

Mahmilcl B. Q.asim B. SaTn ai-Din al-AnsarL 

The original work was dedicated to al-Wathiq bi’llah fd. 
232 = A. D. 847), the ninth Oaliph of the Abbasid dynasty. 
The work deals for the greater part with fictitious tales 
and anecdotes. The work is not. mentioned in Brook. \ 

Written in Naskb. Dated 1160 a.h.’ ^ 

. '■Beg:— aB 

(Nizam Lib. , Hyderabad.) 

■ .BTv, ■■ - . 

,A work on the merits and glories of the Imam Malik. 
Author:— 'A. Rahman B. Abl Bakr. Jalal al-Din ah 
SuyilO (d. A*H. 911 « A.D. 1605). See H. Vol. II, p. 286. 
Written in NasUj. Dated 1285 a, , 

(ShaniB ah‘Ulamr Qa<Ji *Ubayd- Allah Lib., Madras.) 
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68 . 

^jO^sS 

A work containing a description of the Tempi e of J erusalem 
without author’s name. This is most probably an abridgment 

of ^ by (d. a.h. 

600 = a;b. 1203). See for Ibn-‘Asakir Brook., Vol. II, p. 130, 
Br, Mus. SuppL Ar. Gat. No. 1250. Written in Nasldi. (C. 

900 A.H.). . . 

(Nasil* Hu. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 


69. 


^Slc>s?cJl 

Lives of the Imams of the Zaydiyah Sect. 

Author: — 'Abd-Allah B, Md. B. ai-Sid al-Bataijusi (d. a.h. 
521 =:a.d. 1127). Brock. (Vol. I, p. 427) mentions that one 
copy only is in Berl. Lib.) written in Naskh (0. 1000 a.h.). 

(NSsir Hu. Tjib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 

70 , 

A work containing biographical notices of the Arabian 
poets of Yemen, without author’s name. 

Composed in a.h. 1207. Not mentioned in Brock, Writ- 
ten in Naskh* 

(Ni^am Lib,. Hyderabad.) 


71 


A treatise on the life-work of Imam Abu Hanifali by 
Isma‘n Shah of Rampore. The author presented this work to 
Sultan -A. Majid Khan B. Mahmud Kban, the Turkish' Em- 
peror of Constantinople, who died in a.h. 1278 ==a.d. 1861. 
Written in ordinary Nastt . Dated 1275 a.h. 


(Wajid YahySganj, Lucknow.) 


72 , 

^ 

Life of Md. B. ^A. Wahhab Najdl, the founder of the 
Wahhabi Sect, who died in a.h.1206s5 A.n.1791. See Br. Mus. 



ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS. 


Arabic. Catalogue, pp. 436a., 784a.. It is divided; into one 
chapter and Bve fmls. Written in Naskh by Ahmad Abu’l 
Kliayr al,-Mak.ki. Tiated 1200 a.h. ■ ". 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


This treatise deals with the lives of the first four Caliphs 
of the Prophet, by Sayyid -Ha. B.'^All B, Sliadqam al-Hasani- 

al-Madani ^Ic The author 

flourished in the time of Nizam L5il I£ban of HyderaMd 
(a.h. 1175-1218 = A.D. 1761-1803).': .Vide for author Amal ah 
Amil^' 38, and for the Nizam see 0. B. D. of Mr. Beale, 
p. 300, and Br.'Mus. Pers. Cat., pp. 32-5, 326 and 723. Written 
in Naskh. (C 1200 a.h.) ■ 

(Nasir Lib. , Khajwah, LiK'kiiGW.) 


The work deals with the virtues and excellences of the 
Imams by Yahya B. Ha. B. al-Hu. B. All al-Asadi al-Hilli al- 
Ribfi, known asIbn-Batrlq ^yJt) (d. a.h. 600 = a.d.1203). 
For author see Amal ahAmil, p. 73, Rawdat ahJanndt, p. 232, 

and Shuzur ah^Iqydn, ioh (MS. copy Buhar Collection, 

Imp. Library). (5ne copy of the work under notice is in the 
Buhar Collection, Imperial Library^ Written in ordinary 

TaTfq. Not dated. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Beg;—, 

(Nasiiv^n. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 


A work dealing with the lives of those companions who 
assisted the Prophet in the battle of Badr (jAi ) 

Author: — Md. B. Md. B. al-Hu, al-SandusL (?) Written 
in Naskh. 


(M, *A. Bar! Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
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This work deals .with' the virtues of the cleseeiidaiits of the 
Prophet and their superiority over others. 

Author: — R.ajab B. Md. B. Rajah, known as' al-Hafiz al- 
Bursi (d. c, A.H. 900 = a.d. 1494). For author see Amal ai- 
Amil, p. 44; and Rawdat ahJannat. p. 284. Written in Naskln 
,(G. lOOb A.H.) 

I 

Reg: — ' ' ^i} Ali Ail 


(Nasir Hti. Lib.:, Khajwah, Lnelmow.) 


77 . 

A rare topographical work on the beauties of Isfahan, the 
old capitial of Persia, with copious poetical extracts froio 
various authors. 

Author: — Al-Mufaddal B. Sa'id B. al-Hu. It is stated at 
the end that the work was written in the time of Jalal al-Dfn 
Md. B. Md. Amir al-Tabatabati and after the death of Shah 
''Abbas Safavi (who died in a.h. 1038 = a.d. 1629) at Isfahan : — 

(^**0 cbllf LAai d>A) CA4i 

ulA j^UoLJf iAJi j <Hw 

" U.r 

R0g (Joifc ij AJ^T Ailf 

Only one incorrect copy without title or author’s name is men- 
tioned, the Br, Mus. SuppL Ar. Cat., see p. 476, No, 703. 
Written in Shikastah. Dated 103'8 .a.h. The work' has been 
translated into Persian by Hu. B. Md., al-‘Alav!, and. described 
by E. G. Browne. See J.B.A.S'.;190i. ■' Art* XV, p. 41L 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


78 . 

(1) Lives of some traditiohists, Sufis and companions of 
the Prophet, by Ahmad Badavi aLHusayn! (d. a.h. 675 = a. d. 
1276), For author vide Brock., ¥oL I, p* 450. 

Copyist: — ^‘All B. *Ubayd-Allah. Written in good Naskin 
Dated 901 a.h. 



ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS. 


CX'V 


The MS. lias been cooipared with the author’s copy. 
Boiiiici up with two different treatises : — 

(ll witif 

x4 tmot j:m Silfidsiii. , 

Written in NasMi, Not dated. 

y Life of AbiiT Abbas Ahmad B. ‘All B. Ibrahim al-Badavi, 
the popular saint of Egypt (d. a.h. 675 = a.d. 1276). 

The name of the author is not mentioned in the MS.. 
Written in Naskh. Dated 863 a.h. 

,Por another copy vide Brock., Vol. I., p. 450. 

(Ni/.aiii Li!)., HydBrf»,l)ad.) 


79, 

A work on the life-works of the first four Caliphs, by an 
anonymous autlior. It is divided into five chapters. Another 
(?opy of the work is in the Lib. of M. ‘A. Hayy of Eirangi Mahall, 
Lucknow. 

Scribe : — -lihiyalh al-Dfn. Written in Nask,b. Dated Mad- 
ras 1234 AM. 

i 

.Reg iboJIf giU iilJU Ml 

(M. Han. Finuij?! Mahall, LuckuDw.) 

80. 

.jlJiiUJlyU! ^ iJjtJtyxUji 

A work on the life of Sayyid Shams al-Din Md. B. Ha. B. 
All al-Hanaf! ai-Sufi al-SbazIlI (d. a-H. 847=:A.r). 1443). See 
Brock,;?ol. II, p. 12L 

Author Ahmad B. ‘Abbid. 

It IK divided into five chapters. Written in Naskb* Printed in 
Egypt. Autograph copy. Dated 1124 a.h. ^ 

Beg ■JJUoij Afilfcl , !!l?u ii) 

{NizSin hih., Hyderabad.) 
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81. 




r 


?LJt ^ juyi ^ sy I 


,UI. 


A short biographical dictionary of the traditionists of both 
sexes. ' 

Author: — -'Afif B. Sa‘Id B. Mas‘ud B. Md. al-Kazariiii. 
For another work of the same author see 0. P. Lib. Cat.* 
VoL VI, No. 484, ' p. 82. Written in elegant Naskh. Dated 
1252 A.H. 

Beg : — Uaijj Ali 

(Nizam Lib., Hydembad.) 

82. 

^jUJt (vUS) 

Another work on the same subject, by Mnwalfaq B. 
Ahmad ai-Makki al-Bakri al-KliwarizmT. The MS. was copied 
by the late M. Hamid Hu., the father of Nasir Hu., from a 

copy in the Lib. of L4, Ha. al-Tihram { ) at 
Karbala. Written in Naskh. (C. 1300 a.h.). 

g0g:-«». : iXJtXSSlr. 

(Nasir Hu. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 

83. 

The work deals with the virtues of the descendants of the 
Prophet and their superiority over others. A few pages at the 
beginning are wanting. Written in Naskh. (C. 900 a.h.). 

(Nasir Hu. Thb., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 

84. 

^oAJ! ( ) 

An extremely valuable work dealing with the history of 
the early Quraysh, a tribe of Mecca, by Abu Ja*far Md. B. 
Habib al-Hashiml al-BaghdadI (d. a.h. 245==; a. b. 895). For 
author see'Brock, Vol I, p. 106, and H, Kb-* Vol I, p. 456* 
Written in Naskb, ;(0.'600, 
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CXVIl 


Beg Jll ^ ^4-swc ^Y^axil jj] 0)^| 

d*4>aci.4} 

Oi 

^If A45s».^j| ^a] i^ix) A}! J ^:k)f &> e>4Jf J cL^f AUt 

(Nasir Hii. Lib., Khajwah, Lnckno^v.) 

' 85, 


A dictionary of such names of tradition] sts as are liable to 
be confounded, by Hafiz W, Ghani B. Sa‘id B. 'Ali al-Azdi al- 

Misri (autbor of Bluslitabih al-Nishah a.h, 

4092=a.d, 1018). For details and other copies see Brock., 
VoL I, p. 168. Unfortunately, slightly defective at the begin- 
ning. Written,- in Naskh. Very old copy. Dated 564 a.h. 
Printed in India, 

Beg:— ■ ■ ■■ 

(M. *A. Hayy, Firaugi Mahall Lib,, Lucknow.) 


86. ■■■' 

It deals with the names, titles and burial places of the 

descendants of the Prophet, by ‘Ali B. Musa Rida, who wrote 

■ 

it for (Consult for his life cblp^ by 

Chapter VIII.) This MS. was copied from a MS. of the 
Najaf Lib. -Written in Naskh*. (U. 1200 a.h.)' . 

(Nasir Hu. Lib., Khajwalj, Lucknow.) 


87. 


cj/jf ( ^ 


( 


) 


The fourth volume of the biographies of the noblemen 
and eminent ‘Ula mS’ of the 12th and 13th century of Hijrah. 
Author :— Ahmad B. Md. al-Hafravl. 


cxvili 
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ArmEged alphabetically. . W.rittenin Naskh. Not clatecL 
Beg 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


88 . 




An aatograpii copy of a modern historical work, composed 
in Blrut in a.h. 1286 = a.d. i86y. 

Author :■ — Iskandar A gh a B. Ya'qiib Abkarins (d. a.h. 
1303 = a.d. 1885). See Brock.., VoL II, p. 495, and Cairo Lib 
Ar. Cat. Voi. V, p. 171. The contents of the present compila- 
tion are as follow : — 

(1) A short history of Mount Lebanon 

(2) A short history of Damascus 

The work is divided into nine Fasls. 

In a letter, dated, a.d. 1887, quoted at the be.giiiniiig of 
the work, the author ,says that he presented it to a .geiitleinan 
of Hyderabad. 

Written in a good Naskh. 

Beg : — ^ j dU^i! ^ 

(Nr/ara .Lib., Hyderabaci^ 


89. 


( ) 

A work dealing with those, names .of traditionists which 
are alike and similar in forms, e.g, :•— * 


^ .■ . ob. 


Author: — Hafiz *A. Gliani B.- Sa*!d B.'"‘Ali ahAzdi 'fd* 
A.H. 409 = a.d. 1018). 

The ■ author distinguishes the names by giving diacritical 
and vowel points with a meagre account of each of them. 
Arranged in alphabetical order. The earlier part from 
to a portion of is wanting.. For^ details see Br, Mus. Supp!. 
Ar. Cat. No, 619. For author and 'his works consult Brook., 


Vol. I, p. 167. 

A copy of the same work exists in the Government of India 
Coll, in the A.S.B. Written by Ha. .Balv! in Naskh. Old copy. 
Dated 708 a.h. Printed in India. 


(Nisiam Lib., Hyderabad . ) 


AEABIG MAJ5USCEIPTS, 


CXIX 


■IX. 

PhiLOLOG'Y. 

90. 

A very old, valuable and weli-kuowu copy of a lexico- 
graphical work, by Abu Yilsuf Ya‘qub B. Ishaq B. al-Sikk!t, 
who was one of the most eminent "Arab lexicographers anc! 
was put to death by ai-Mutawakkil, a.h. 24:3 = ArD. 857. For 
notices of his life see Ihn Khallikan^ De Slane’s Translation IV, 
293 , Fihfut, p. 72, Ramil Vol. VII, p.59, and H. Kli., Vol. I, 
p. 328. Tlie words are arranged under tlie various normal forms 
of the language, and exemplified by quotations from ancient 
poets. For other copies consult Brock.. Vol. I, p. 117. 

Written in, Xaskh. Dated 599 a.h. ^ 

* 

Beg :~ .. Uj 

I Nixam , Hyder*aba<l . ) 

91. 

. I ... .. 

A very valuable and coiiiplete copy of the well-known lexi- 
con bv' the celebrated lexicographer. Abil.Bakr Muhammad 
B. al-Ha. B, Durayd. who died a.h. 321 = a.b. 934. ■ See H. Kh.^ 
Vol. li, p. 6'29, and Fihrisl p. 61, 

B\)r other copies consult Brock., VoL I, pp. 111-112. 

Written in elegant and neat NastaBltp Dated 1078. 

., Copyist :-—Md, Sharif al-Tatnl.' 

(Nixam Lib., Hyderai>ad.) 


92. 


The well-known and valuable' abridgment of Jawharl's 
farrioUvS Arabic Dictionary, the Sihah, by Abu’l Fadl Muham- 
mad B. *lTmar B. Khalid, commonly known as Jamal al- 
Qurashl (cL a.h. 68i=sA.D. 1282), with the Persian equivalents 
added to the Arabic words. Consult Brock., VoL I, p. 296, 

It was completed on the 16th of Safar a.h. 681 = a.i>. 1282. 
It is probably an autograph copy. Written in good neat Nas- 
tadlq. Dated 681 a.h. 
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The lexicon is very .|)opular in India and ifc Ims been .. 
printjecl several times. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

X. 

Grammar. 

93. 

A commentary upon the grammatical work of Abu 
Zakarlya Yahya B. ‘A. Ma‘ti B. *Abd al-Nur ahZawabi, who 
died A.H. 628 = a.d. 1230. 

Commentator: — Md. B. Ahmad al-iihar!d>i (d. a.il 686 = 
A.D. 1286). For details see Brock., Vol. I, p, 30»T 

Written in old Naskh. Dated 785 a.h. One foL is 
wanting. 

(Nizam .Lib., Hydefabad.) 

94. 

A useful and autograph copy of an ^4rabic Grammar by 
*A. Rasiil B. Md. Rida al-Ansarl, composed in a.h. 1177 = a.I). 
1763, as appears from the following passage: — 

AjwLs Al|ji 43*®**^ 

AAjftll aSUB 

ifsuJf ^ 

0-w..chfcj j «%w»' 

Written in elegant NastaTiq* 

■ ■ I 

■, , .v- '.r :,■■■„. ■ ■ . ■ ' • ■ ■ . \ij 

Beg ,1 .. , ijJljp j ^ d! ^4^} 

(M. 'Ail Huaayn Lib., K0^ah-i-Madrasah-i-Adzzah, Hyderabad.) 
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XL 

Rhetoric. 

95. 

jiitAJl 

A commentary upon the rhetorical work of Nash- 

wan B. Sa'Id al-Himyarl (d. a.h. 573 = a.d. 1117) by an anony- 
mous author. See Brock., Vol. I, p. 300, Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat. 
No. 8763-4. The commentary is not mentioned in Brock. 
Written in old Naskh. Not dated ; old copy. 

I 

Beg c^Asci.lf A*.^h AvaJ Uo| 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


j\ usj.)! l)U> 




^ 'A 


XU. 

Prosody. 

96. 


Lf* U^' 

A treatise on Prosody. 

AuthoE:— ‘A. Sattarfi. ‘All B. al-Hu. See H. Sh-, Vol. V, 
p. 211. Autograph copy. Written in Naskh- .Dated 919 a.h. 


Beg 


(Nigain Lib.. Hydernbfid.) 


97. 

35(yA.fl5 ^ 

A commentary upon the metrical treatise of Diya’ al-Din 
Abu Muhammad ‘Abd-Alhih B. Muhammad al-Siazraji, who 
died in Am. 626 = a.d. 1228 Consult Brock., Vol. I, p. 312. 

Commentator:— (.Ihulam Naqshband, known as al-Shafi‘I, 
who flourished in the 12th century of the Hijrah. See for 
another work of the commentator No. 126. Written in ordinary 
Ta'llq. Dated 1059 a.h The commentary is not mentioned 
in Brook. 

Beg: — oiSii ijjt 

(WBjid Husayn, Yaljya Gang, Lucknow.) 
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XIII. 

Proverbs. 

9a 

JUJ 

A work on Arabic proverbs, by Jamal al-Diii Miihammad 
B. ‘x41i B. Mtihammad B. Abii Bakr al-Siuiybi al-Makk! al- 
(d- A.H 837 = a.d. 1433). Composed for Nasir /All B. 
Asljraf Isma‘il, the Amir of Yaman. See for author’s life and 
his works O.P. Lib. Copy of Mu" jam by Ibn-hPahd (d. a.h. 
885 = A.D. 1409) foL 241b, (For Fahd see Brock, VoL, II, p. 
175). The MS. is dated 845, i.e., 8 5 /ears after the author’s 
death. 

Scribe : — Muhammad B. Ahmad B. .Muhammad B. Sa‘!d 
al-Shafi'I. Written in Arabian Naskh. 

I 

, , dt 

Beg:— 

fM'. Kialil al-. Din .Ahmad Library, Salini|:)'u:ra:li, Beinwes,) 


XIV. 


Literature. 

99. 



A work upon Arabic literature with notes, by ^Abd al* 
Jalil Bilgrami, who died in a.h. 1138 = a.d. 1725; see Br. Mus. 
Pers. Gat., p. 963b. The name of the author is not mentioned 
in the MS. 

Written in good Nastadiq. 

(M. ‘AJi Hnsayn IJb,, . K.Ueijah4-Ma<lrasah-i- A ‘Izzah, Hyderabad..) ■ 


100 . 

A treatise on Arabic literature. 

Author: — Ahmad B. L4bd aPRida, better known Muhaz- 
^ab al-Dln (d. a.h. 1084 =s a.d. 1673) ; see Brock., Vol.II, p. 412. 
This is also an autograph copy. Written in elegant Naskh, 

Dated 1084. Illuminated with gold. 

Beg ^ 

(M. ^Ali Ifusayn Lib., XUsbahJ-Madrasah-bAhzzah, Hyderabad.) 
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■ 101 . 

it 

A critical treatise on Majbanabb.i’s (d* a,h. 354 = a.d. 965 ) 
ttorks by Mir (tliulara, 'All Azad Bilgrami (d. a.h. 1200 = a. d. 

1785 ). ■ 

Tlie following is a short extract from Bilgrami’s preface. ' 

U ^Lsl C5‘ iSj^^ cy 

^Uani} 1^ Anils' 

Written in Ta H(|, not dated. 

The MS. bears copious marginal notes in the handwriting 

oi Azad Bilgrami., 

‘All Htisayn Ijib., Kni:iiah-i-MaiU'asali-i-A-i7./.ah. Hyderabad.) 


XV. 

Oenatb Prosu and Lbttek. ' 

102 . 

<JL^l3U5 

A work on miscellaneous subjects, by .Hafiz al-Din Muham- 
mad B. ' Adil PasJia al-'Ajaml. 

See for details H. St., Fol V. p. 610. 

The copy was transcribed from the MS. in the Bhopal 
library in 1312 a.h. 

Scribe I--- Aluhanimad ' ‘Abd al-WasiA ■ ■ , ' 

(Nadwat a!-* Ulaina’’ Library, Golagang, Lucknow.) 


103 . 

A work on literature. 

Author:— M. B. Hasan al-Nawajl al-Qahir! al-Shafi'f (d. 
A.H. 859 « A,D. 1455)/ See for other copies Brock., ¥ol. 11, 
|i. 56, and for notice H. V, p, 487. 

Written in elegant Naskb, Not dated. 

(NiKam Lib, , Hyderabad*) 
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Sciences. 

104 . 

;y>i 

A work on Philosophy. 

Author Sadr al-Din Muhammad (Mulia) B. Ibrahim Shi- 
rizi, called Mulia Sadra (d. a.h> 1060 = a.d. 1640). For author 
and his other works see Brock., Vol. II, p. 413, and Beri Lib. 
Ar. Cat. No. 306o. 

Written in elegant Nastadiq, by the author's son. Not 


dated. 

Beg:— 

' 42i^d.A3 gaW U 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


105. 


A work on Philosophy, by Abu Sa‘id Zahur a!-Haqq, (C 
Written in careless Tadlq (c. 1300 H.). 

Beg : — 

(Nadwat al-‘Ulam5’ Lib., Liifkiiow.) 


106 . 


An exceedingly valuable copy of the well-known Com- 
mentary upon the philosophical work of Mufaddal B. ‘Umar 
A^lr al-Dln Abhari’s (d. a.h. 663 = a.d. 1264) Hidayat al- 
Hikmat, 

Commentator : — Husayn B. Mu*in ai-Dm al-Maybuzi (d. 
A.H. 890 = a.i>. 1475). See Brook., VoL I, p. 464, Br.’Mus. 
Cat. Ar. Books, Vol. I, p. 701, and Calcutta Madrasah Lib. Ar. 
and Pars. MSS. Cat. Written in Naskh. Dated 701 a.h. Au- 
tograph copy. 

(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

Logic. 

■ '■ ''IfriJ:;:,, 107 . 

A versified treatise on Logic, by Ahmad B. ‘Abd al-RidS, 
better known Mnha??ab al-lMn (d. a.h. i084 = a.d. 1673). For 
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iMitrlioi- and his ofclier works see Brock., ?ol II, p. 412,, Br. 
Mus. Pers. Cat., Vol. II, p. 864^» and No. 100 and 108 . of the 
notes. Writiteii ill good Tadiq, with an iliumiiiated ‘Uowan, 
Dated 1080 a.h. Autograph copy. 

.l^eg aH{ «>4«>ssk <N»j j 

(At ; All Hu. Lib., Ivuehah-bAtadra.sab-hAqzmh, Hyderabad.) 

x?in. 

-Ethics. 

108 , ' 

A treatise' on Ethics. 

Author : — Ahmad B. ‘ Abd al-Rida, better known Muhazzab 
al-Dfn (d. a.h. 1084 = a d. 1673 ). For author and his other 
v¥or.ks see Brock,, Vo'i. II, p. 412; Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., Vol. II, 
p. 864*'^ and No. 100 and 107 of the notes. Written in good 
Naslch with illuminations. Dated 1079 a.h. Autograph copy. 

(A!. *AlIHu. Lil::us ]v»t4jah-i“Aladrasah-i-A‘izzah, -Hyderabad.) . 

XIX. ■■■ ■ 

; Mathematics, ■ 

m 

'A Commentary upon the well-known arithmetical work 
wUsBiif of Baha’ al-Dln MdVB. Hu. B. ‘Abd al-Samad. al- 
HMth! al-‘Amuii (d. a.h. 1030 = a.b, 1621 ). ■ T.he original work 
has been Lith. in a.h. 1285 and 1299 . ■ See- Br. Mus. Cat. Ar. 
Books, Vol. n, p. 190 and Brock., Vol. II, p. 414. 

' Commentator Sham's al-Din ‘ All -. -al>I£iialklialL' ■ See 
Brock,,. Vol. If, p. 415. ■ Written in excellent Naskh. Dated 
a.h.:.122L,, ;■ 

(MAUAii Hu. Lib., .Kil^ahd-Madirasah-i-A'izzah,- Hyderabad.) 

';xx.;\'.'"" 

Astronomy.' 

im 

A work on Astronomy. 
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Author Ah. B. ghayfeh Tilimaam al-Ansari. Writ- 

ten in ordinary Nastatiq. Dated a.h. 1235, ^ 

. Beg j 0^1 SIf alf S 

(Shams aI-*lTlama’ QSdi ‘XTbayd- Allah L'ib., Madras.) 

Ill 

iybj 

A treatise on Astrolabe and its use, without author^s name. 
It is divided into a (Introduction) and 12 yh (chapters). 

Written in' ordinary Nasta^Hq (c. A.H. 1100). 

, Beg ii^y ^*JU; ahu j 

(M. *A, Hayy. Lib..,-Firangi Mahaii, Luclfloiow.) , 

XXL 

Alchumy. 

112 . 

J* ( t) 

Author: — Abu’l * Abbas Ain B.Md. al-Uhamrl (d. a.h. 906 
=::A.D. 1499). According to Brock., VoL II, p. 170, only one 
copy is in the Cairo Lib. : see Ar. Cat., Vol. V, p« 335. Written 
in ordinary Naskh* Not dated. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

Beg dJ tx^saJt 

(Higto Lib., Hyderabad.) 

113 . 

Author :— ‘All Beg al-Azruqf al-Rumi aWadid. See H. 

?ol. Ill, p. 593. For another copy see BerL Lib. Ar. Gat. 
No. 4189. The work is not mentioned in Brock. Written in 
the same hand. Not dated. 

... .■■■■.■■.■■■ 

Beg:—. ^U,K( *if j ^^,*23 Ail 

(Higim Lib. , Hyderabad, ) 
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114 . 

(f)' 

■ Bv an aiionyinoiis author. 

Written in the same hand* Not dated. 

• Beg:— 

(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

. ' 115. 

cljI 

A work on Alchemy, by Abu Musa Jabir B, Hayyan 
(d, c. A.H. 160 = A.B. 776). The work is divided into 90 TasHh, 
as appears from the preface of the work. 

Only one copy is mentioned in Brock. See Vol. I, p. 241. 
For author’s life see Ibn KhalUkan, vers. De Slane, VoL I, 
p. 300; Fihfist, pp. 354-S, and Cat. Ar. Books Br. Mus., Vol. I, 
p. 77 L Written in Naskh in a modern hand. 

Beg* — • j? Jfb . 

*• t5*^ Jli . 

(Baliadur %mh, Mochigate, Lahore.) 

. . XXIL 

Magic.- 

116 . 

An interesting work on Magic. 

Author: — 'Abd al- Rahman B. Ab! Bakr »1-Dimishqi al- 
Jawbari (d. c. a.h. 630 = a.I). 1233). It is an incomparable 
work as H. a. (Vol V, p, 438) says:— 

atli ho 45 b* AIII^45 iKi3o»,{ 
till ^aai 4^ J 

- 1»^ cK jf SUxiS j 

For details see Berl Lib. Ar. Cat., Vol V,^No. 6563. For 
other copies see Brock., Vol. I, p. 497. Written in elegant 
Naskb. Bated 771 a.h. , 

%x> ■ 

Beg ejc uiLJl ail 

{N%Sm Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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Medicine. 

117 . 

■ 

A treatise oe the properties of the newly introduced medica- 
ments. 

Author Ahmad Lutf- Allah Efendi. (?) 

The work has. been translated from Turkish as stated in the 
Colophon. For details and another copy see 0. P. Lib. Cat. 
VoL IV, p. 174, xviii. Written in Naskh. Dated Mecca, 1150^ 

A.H. 

Be^ ! — ... • 

(Wajid Hm, Yahya Gaiij, Liiclmov^. ) 

■; . ■ 

5aX)| y:0! 

The third abridgment of Qmmn of Abu *Ali al-Hu. B. ‘Abd- 
Aliah B. Sma, called al-Shaykb aI-Ra"!s, the most celebrated 
Arabian philosopher and physician, better known in Europe 
by the name of Anioenna, who died in a*h. 428 = a. b. 10^7, in 
his 58th year. 

Commentator :“—Pakbr al-Din al-Kb^jandl. (?) One copy 
of the Commentary is in Paris : see Brock., VoL I, p. 458. 
OneeopyisintheBankiporeLib. : see Cat., Vol. IV, p.lOO; and 
one copy is in the A.S.B. : ■ see Gov*. Ind. Coll, Part I, No. 229, 
p. ,14. Written in elegant Nastadlq. Not dated. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

XXIV. 

Military Arts. 

119 . 

A unique work on the military arts and the use of weapons, 
without' author’s name. It is divided into siic treatises as 
enumerated in the preface of the MS, There are numerous 
coloured drawings representing the various instruments of war. 
Written in old Naskh. „ Not dated. 
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Beg ^ fJ^Hi wWj ... 

■ (N i lJ.b., Hyderabad.) : ^ 

■ XXV. 

Interfrbtation of Dreams. 

120 . 

. ' . *» 

A work OR the interpretation of dreams. 

Author :—‘Abd al-MuHi B. Salim B. ‘Umar al-Shibll al- 
SimlfiFl. who tlourished in the 11th century of the Hijrah. See 
Cairo Lib. Ar. Cat., Voi. IV, p, 219, ' For author and his other 
works see Berk Lib. Ar. Cat., Nos. 3202,4679, Brock., Vol. I, 
p. 44, and Cat. Br. Mus. Ar.- Books, VoL I, p. 235. Autograph 
copy. Written in Naskh. Dated 1090 a.h. ^ 

( Abli- 1. slam Idb., Madras.) 

SOFFLEMENTAHY LiST OF ; AEABIO- ' AlSSk. ' . 

'■ ■ 121 .;;.'; 

This copy of tiie is due to the penmanship of 

‘Abd ai-Qadir al-Husayni who probably flourished in the lith 
century of the Hijraiu The weight of the MS. sufficiently 
speaks of the quantity of gold used in it. It is exceedingly 
valuable on account of the profuse illuminations and orna- 
mentations and beautiful designs in gold throughout. Written 
ill bold Naslib. 

This copy ivas kindly lent by Nawwab-zMah Khusraw 
MirzS of Murshidabad to the. A.S.B. for Exhibition held on the 
3rd February, 1915 a.p. 

122 . 

_ jf 

This copy of the Qur^an with a Persian commentary on the 
margin is exceedingly valuable on account of its profuse illumi- 
nations and ornamentations. It is written in two different 
characters, viz. Tiultli and Naskh (o. 900 a.h.). 


(O.P. Lib., Bankipore.) 
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,¥a®ous Readings, AND "'Orthography. 

123 . 

S^tysiJt ^5 li&sxJl 

Volume I of the above work treating , of the .various 
readings of the seven .recognized Qur’an-readers, imperfect at 
the beginning; by Abu ‘All al-Hasan B. Ahmad B. 'Abd ah 
.(JiiaSar al-Farsi al-Nahvi (d, a.h. 377 = a. d, 987). . For author 
and Ms other works see Brock., VoL I, p. ll3. • 

; .The, testimonies of the recognized Qur’an-readerSj .Hulliz 
.and; "..learned,, men of the 'dth century of, the HI j rah are on the 
fly-leaf of' hhe MS.' 

'Volume .11 ' of hhis' work "of the same , date is in the Lib., 
but it is also defective at the end. Written in Naskh (c. 500' 
A.H.). 

Beginning abruptly : — a^ssuI* 

(O.F. Lib., Bankipore.) 


■ ■ , 124.'. . 

A work on the same subject, by Abu Tfiliir Isina^fi B. 
Sbalafs B. Sa‘Id al-Saqall al-Maqarrl (d. a.h. 455 = a.d. 1063). 
See Brock., VoL I, p. 407* Only one copy is in the Berl. Lib. 
See At. Cat., VoL I, No. 691. In the Hand-list of the Bi.nM- 

pore OtP. Mb. the work is wrongly styled instead of 

Compare Hand-list, p. 17, No. 16L 

The testimonies of the recognized Qur’an-readers, Huffag 
and learned men of the 6 th century of the Hijrah are the 
colophon of the MS. Written in Naskh, Dated 652 a.h. 

Scribe: — ‘Abd al-Qavl B. ‘Abd-Allah B. Ibrahim B, Md. al* 
Anmatf al-Sa‘dl. ^ 

» ■ . ■ ■ , a# 

Beg:— bfAA j UL^t 45^1 Ml -^iia y) 

:.'M 

(O.P. Lib.. Bankipore.) 

126 . 

41^ ysj! 

An extensive work on the same subject, by Aifetaf B. 
Tabib B. Mawli TaqI al-Dth ]|[aydar al-QiarkhL ^ teacher in 
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the Jami^ 'Akbar at Kashmir. ' Written in neat Naskb. Head- 
ings wit'll rabricatioiiB. No date. 

l ■ ; - 

^ ^ ■ UJ ■ ■ 

Beg ^1 (s^iP ^ ^•^ssxh ■ 

(Afd/M:uWditli TJb., 

Commentaries on the Qur’an. 

126 , 

jUjl )\y\ 

A Commentary upon the first seven and half chapters (viz. 
from AasxJlAl? to 05 ^ Sj^) of the Qur’an, by (Ihulam 

Naqshband, known ai-Shafi*i. Composed in 1110 a.h. as ap- 
pears from the following chronogram of a latter composition : — 

( ^ tbcljdt |«Swit> ilffjAj 

' I “ “ .. 

■ ■ ui 

SLm~«. 4 'Xi X, AU . ^i******^* Vi^ — ■" 

■ ^ ■ A — All jj , 

For author and his another work see No. 97. 

; ■ ' Written in good NasUl (cv 1200 A.H ■ ■ ■-■ 

Scribe Md, Iltifat Mubariz Kban of Loharpore. 

■ } 

SXt 

(Ahmad- Allah Lib., Muradabad.) 


127 . 

An old copy of the Commentary upon the Qur’an, by Ab 5 
Ja^far Md. B, al-Hasan al-TusI (d. a.h. 459 = a.i). 1067). For 
author see Brock*, Vol. I, p. 406, Fihras air f ml, pp. 285-288:, 
edited by Mr. Sprenger. 

Written in very good Naskb. 

Scribe:— Abu’l Hasan B. Haji Hu. Fahtaj! al-Tibs! al- 

Isfahini. , 

(Md, Ibrahim Lib., Lueknow.) 
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128 . ■ 

■ > * 

x\ ' Commentary on the Qur^an, by Mzz a!- Din '^Abd ab 
Saiam B. Ahmad -B. Dhamir al-Maqdial (d. c. a.h. 678 = a.i>. 
1279). For author and his other works see' Brock,, VoL I, 
p. 460. ■ There are two parts of the work. First part is 
defective at the beginning. Written in Naskb. Dated 687 a.h. 

(O.P. Lib., Bankipore.) 

129 . 

jjJ\ JjUi js^j! 

An abridgment of a Commentary upon the 

Qur^an, by ^Abd abRahman al-Suyut! (d. a.h. 9il =a.d. 1505). 
See Br, Mus. SuppL Ar. Cat. No. 125. 

Author:— ‘Abd ai-Ahad B. Shaykli Md. Sirhindi al-Hanafl 
( ?) Written in ghikastah. No date. 

Beg : — A^ill/o ^ aII tWaaJf 

(Afuhammad Afiiluiddiib 

■ 130 . 

■ '(^OUJl 

A Commentary upon the QiiFSn according to the ghl'ah 
Sect. 

Commentator :—Sayyid Hashim B. Salaymaii B, Isma^Ii B. 
*Abd abJawad al-Katkan! (d. a.h. 1107 =; a.i>. 1695). Composed 
in 1077. The preface is divided intoa and 12chapters ( 

See AmaZ abAmil, p. 73, for author. ^ 

' , ■ ' IJU 

, geg;^ ■, ' j w <X*.3aJf 

' ■^Scribe : — Tzzat- Allah ;B. Md. Hu. *Abbasn 
; ;V Written in Naskb ^ 

(Aid. Ibrahim Lib., Lucknow.) 

Glossary...: 

131 . 

A very old copy of the well-known glossary of the rare 
aocl difficult words used in the Hudiilk and Qur'^an, by Ahmad 
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By McL al-Himvi (d. a.h. 401 =a.i). 1010). For details,, see 
11. Vo!» pp. 324-26. For other copies^ see Brock., 

YoL I, p., 13L W,ritteii in Arabic Naskh. Dated 528 a.h. :— 

■ ■ i 

uy 

ailf Allf 45^ &ss^l ^ 

Aiuwo 

Scribe :-'',A,bu,'d Daniiii B. Ghaiib B. Abi ,Nasr. 

(t^iali, Habib Haidar Lib., Kakuri, Lucknow.) 


132. 


hJjJ\ ^ U dbUDi 


A work on the Science of Tradition, by Abu Bakr Ahmad 
B. *Al! B. Uatib al,-Baglida.d!.(d. a.h. 403 = a.b. 1071). See for 
details Brock., ‘YoL I, p. 329, H. Kii.,VoL V, p. 222, and Berl. 
.Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 1034. 

Written in Naskh (c. 600 a.h.) ; 6th and 7th parts of the 
%ork are in the Lib. 

Part VI, beginning abruptly.: — ^ 

„ VII, beginning : — d?)/® A^asvo 

jf 

(O.P. Lib., Barikipoi'e.) ^ 

Theology. 

133. 

c3oU*Jl aJ^) 

A theological work, by ‘ Uthman al-Quraydji, composed 
in Am. 996. Written in Arabic NaskJi. Dated a.h. 1020. . 
Seiibe :--(Ihafur B. Shaykb Sbaraf al-Din al-Quray.^i 

al-Hanafi.” , 

111 

y. :B0g AjiSAlf (U=salA5) ikxip ^ 

iiijjfiJt 

(M. Md. MxihaddithLib.i Kampore.) 


134 . 

A very interesting copy of the famous Prayer Book of ‘All 
B. al-Hu. B. ‘AH B. Abu TSlib (d. a.h. 96 = a.d. 713). Written 
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by; Mel. B. Makk! al-‘Amuli ak§hahld (d. a.h. 787 = a. b, 1385). 
See for .scribe No. 13,7. From the colophon it appt^ars that the 
MS. was collated. w.ith a copy 'dated 601 a.h. Written .in 
Arabic, NaskJi. 

(Md. Ibrahim Lib., Lucknow.) 

135. 

J 

A Commentary upon the well-known Usiil al-Fiqh 
of *Abd-Allaii B. Ahmad al-Nasafi (d. a.h. 710 = a.b. 1310 ). 

Commentator : — Mulla ‘ Abd ai-Salam of Divah. The author 
flourished in the time of Shahjahan (1037 a.h. -1068 a.h.). See 
for author and his works Kashf ahMutawan f% Eal4-Nizam 
aUDln al-Qarl, printed copy p. 136, Ma'afMf ahKiramoi Azad 
Bilgrami, p. 235, and Tazhirah4-^Ulama4-Hmd by Rahman 
‘All, p. 120. 

Written in Ta‘l!q (c. 1200 a.h. ). 

Beg jJj\ j ) alf ^ alif 

(Shah Habib Haydar Lib., KSkuri, inieknow.) 

JURISFRUDISNCE. 

136. 

A work on furisprudence, by < Abd al-GJjafur Mubarak B. 
‘Abd al-Haqq B. Nur (?). The work is divided into 24 chapters. 

Written in clear Naskh. (c. 1200 A.H.). 

Reg *— ... ijrA4».3cu^ 

(Ahmad Allah Lib., Muradabad.) 

137. 

I Mjf I) JOiJJ ! 

A well-known commentary by Zayn al-Dln B. ‘Al! B. ' 
Ahmad al-Sb^ml al-'lmiK (d. a.h. 966=a.d. 1668) ; see ^uziir 
al-‘Iqyan, fol. 143, and Bawdat al-Janndt), p. 628, upon a treatise 
on the Shl’ah Law, by Sijahtd B. Md. B. MakH (d. a.h. 787 = 
A.D. 1386). 

On the margin of fol. 162 is a note in ten lines written by 
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Md. Baqir. Majlisi (d. a.h. 1111=a.d. 1699), see Miizur 
al 'lqyan, fol. 36. 

(Md. Ibrahim Lib., Lucknow.) 

138. 

I 

A work oii Muhammadan Law of the Hanafi School, by Md, 
B. Ahmad B. Md. al-Tahiri (?). Written in Tadiq (e. 1200 a.h.). 
The work is slightly defective at the end. ^ 

sU 

( Ahmad- AllSh Lib., Muradabad.) 


Beg 


139. 

A valuable and autograph copy of a well-known work on 
,the Bhiril' according to the Hanafi School, by Ibrahim B. Md. 
B. Ibrahim al-Halabi (d. a.h. 956 = a. d. 1549). Composed in 
a.h. 923 " ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The above colophon shows that the work is an autograp h 
copy written by the author at Constantinople in a.h. 929. The 
work is written in fine small TaTlq within gold-ruled borders. 
The headings are written in red. ‘ Onwfe illuminated. 

{Imporial Lib.) 


History. 

140. 

A work on Islamic history relating to education and litera- 
ture in India, and contains an introduction, 4 chapters, many 
parts and an appendix. 

Author:— M. Hakim ‘Abd al-Hayy. 

Written in clear Ta'llq. 

Beg ; — sUWi gyUj ^is|_,:al| Ujllf 
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V A very old copy of the well-known man iiai of early Muslim 
history and biography by the famous 'Abd- Allah B. Qutaybali 
(d. A.H. 276 = A.B. 889). For details see Br. Miis. Suppi. Ar, 
Cat. No, 447. ' The headings are written in Kufi character. 
Written in Arabic Naskh.' 'Dated 500 a.h. Some pages are 
wanting at the beginning. Time-worn. 

T saw it at Lucknow in the possession of a book-seller. 
Subsequently I found it in the Rampore State Lib. 

Lith. Gottingen 1850 a.d. and Cairo 1883 a. d. See Cat. 
Ar. Books. Br. Mus., Vol. 1, p. 17, 

(Barnpore State .Lib.) 


Biographies.^ 

142 . 

The work contains the history of Muhammadan Law and 
the biographies of the early and modern Jurists of the Hanali 
School by Md, B. Sulayman al-KafavI who died in a h, 990 
.■=A.B. 1582. Ahlwardt gives Mahmud instead of Md./ see 
Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat., ToL IX, No. l6027s where' the title of the 
work is given Weills', 

Brockelmann has misspelt the AH5m and omitted to refer 
to the Berl, Lib. Cat. ; Brock., Vol. II, p. 83. 

The work is written in usual TaOiq. Transcribed from 
the copy of Md. Diya^ al-Din of . ChawgliaryS of Burdwiri. 
Dated a.h. 1282. ’ , 


Beg:~- 


I gu 

id-**' 


{Imperial Lib.) 


143 , 

I ^ 1 A2P-4! ^ 

The work contains eight volumes divided into 14 chapters. 
Each chapter is assigned to a century and contains the bio* 
graphies of the learned men who flourished in India in that 
century. There are about 3,300 biographies of the learned and 
eminent Muslims who lived -from, the 7th to the 20th cenluries. 
Author :•*— M, Hakfin *Abd al-Hayy. 
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Written ill eJiw Ta*l!q. 

uu 

Beg ^ (3*^ o^acvif. 

(See Lib. ISTo. 6.) 

144. 

A dictionary of the SM' all Traditioaists, by Md. E. ‘Ali 
al-AstrabadI (cL a.h. 1028 = a.b. 1619). Composed in 988 a.h. 

It is transcribed from the author’s copy in 1090 a.h. 

For details and other copies' see Brock,, Vol. II, p. 385, 
a'lid Anial al-jimil, p. 45. 

Scribe Masriid B. BadiL Written in Naskh. 

{Md. Ibi'Shim Lib., Liielmow.) 

145 . 

riie famous biographical dictionary of illustrious men, 
chieliy of those who flourished in the beginning of Islamism, by 
Yahyi B. Sharaf al-Nawavl ■ (d. a.h. 676=:A.n. 1218). For' 
details see Brock., ?oL I, p. 394, JM/a’ al-Qmu\ p. 10, and 
H. |£ii.i Vol. II, p. 477. The work is' printed. See Br. Mus. ■ 
Ar. Books Cat. Written in old Naskh (c. 700 a.h,). It is an 
incomplete copy. The headings are written with rubrications. 

{Md. Muhadditii Lib. , Rampore.) 

146 . 

Short biographies of the latest ‘ Ulama ’ and Shay khs of 
India, by Md. A^iraf {%), Arranged in alphabetical order. 

The author probably flourished in the 12th oentury of the 

Hijrah. 

Written in IVliq Shikastah Amlz (c; 1300 a.h.). 

Beg ^ ^ ] 

(Shah Habib Haydar Lib., KSkuri, Lucknow.) 

147 . 

Notices on the Shl'ah ‘UlamS’, who flourished in the early . 
and later times, with their works, by I'jSz Husayn KanbSrl 
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.(di'A.H. 1286 =sA.D. 1869).' Arranged in alphabetical 'order. 
.Two other - copies are in Lucknow, one in Nasir Hn. Lib., one 
Md.' Ibrahim Lib. One in the Bu}ia,r, Coll. Imp, Lib. and 
one in Rampore State, Lib. Written, in - good Naskh {c. 1300 

A.H.). , ^ 

* i 

Beg:— yjfii: AiJ <\4,2i:vJ( 

(M. Sakhawal-Hii. Lib., Liickiiow.) 

Gbogeaphy. 


The work contains three parts. The first part is on geo- 
graphy, the second part on history, and the third part on 
politics. The first part contains an introduction and 4 chapters, 
which deal particularly with the geography of India. The 
second part contains 10 chapters. The third part contains 10 
chapters and many sections. 

Author :--M. HaMm *Abd al-H^^^ 

Written in clear Taiiq. ^ 

a. 

(See Lib. No. 5.) ^ 

Philology. 


A treatise on Arabic colloquialism, by x4whad ah Bin Ahmad, 
dedicated to Faqir Md. Shfe Bahadur (?). Written in good 
IVliq (c. 1300 A.H,). 

Beg:— ^[d ^|^ 4^ h 

(Md. Mubaddith Lib. , Bampore. ) 

. Grammar. ' 


.tails' 


A very valuable commentary of Radi al-Din Md. (d. a.h. 
687=a.d. 1287) upon the KMyah, a well-known grammar of Ibn 
al-Hajib (d.646A.B.). For details see H. Bi.,V'ol. V, p. 6, and 
Brock., Vol. I, p- 3Q3. 
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l>>pyisi:-~Sa‘d- Allah (d. a.h. 1066==a,i). 1655), who 

was ■ the iiiosfc able and upright minister of the emperor Siiah- 
Jalmn. The following lines on the first foL are in the hand- 
writing of Rhahjahan (a.h. 1037-1068= a. b. 1627-1667). 

cjhw Ailt laA. j.,p . ■ 

“ ci*^| j 

(Rampore State Lib. ) 

Ornate Prose and Poetry. 


A short autobiography of Padl-i-Haqq B. Fadl-himam, a 
well-known learned Mawdana of ILhayrabad, who died while in 
transportation at Rangoon in 1278 a.h. In the course of his 
uariative the autlior records important events of the Mutiny of 
1857 A.B. and mentions the troubles and pains which he 
suffered during the time of his expatriation. For author’s life 
and his works see HadBHq al-Hanafiyah of Faqir Md., p. 480. 

Written in IVlIq by Hasan MuhaddiHi, the father of the 
owner of the Lib., with useful explanatory notes. The MS. 
contains two Qasidahs at the end. 

0 . ■ ■ 

' Beg : — aD 

(Ah Aid. Aluhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


A very interesting copy of the poetical works of the cele- 
brated Indian scholar-poet (Jhulam ‘All Azad of Biigram 
(d. A.H, 120 = A.B. 1785), containing seven Di wans. Penned by 
himself. The author commenced the work in 1179 a.h. and 
finished in 1194 a.h. The following note at the end of the 

work is an autograph : — 

Two Diwans were published in Hyderabad some years ago. 
They are full of misprints. 

Written in minute Tafiiq Sbikastah Amiz. 

(NawwSb NQr al-Hasan Lib., Lucknow.) 



THE FOURTH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS, 

■ BANGALORE, JANUARY 1917. 

llw I^'ourth ludian Science Congress was held in Bangalore 
on January lOtli, ilth, I2fch and 13th, 1917, under the presi- 
dorix^y of Sir Alfred^ ].feurne, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. The meet- 
ing was atkaided by about 270 members and some 70 papers 
were ci)mmunicaied, al>stracts of which are given below. "" 

Tho^l^itron of the Congress, H.H. the Maharajah of 
sorOj G.C.S. was ])resent at the opening meeting and welcomed 
(be visitors in a felicitous speech. 

Presidential Address. 

% Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne, D.Sc,, FM.S., K.G.LE. 
Your IIiohness, 

My iif'st duty is the very pleasant one of saying, on be- 
half of tlu^ mcnibcrs of this Congress, how much vre value the 
hoiRHir Your Highness has done us in consenting to be our 
Patron aiui in coming here to preside at our opening meeting. 
Matiy of our members have come from distant parts of India 
and are paying their first visit to the State of Mysore ; the in- 
terest of this visit is greatl y enhanced by the pleasure of seeing 
Your Highness in person. ,■■■ , 

LAl>fES AND (J ENTLiaiEN, 

Ikdbre going further may I say how' greatly I appre- 
ciates tlic honour of my new position as President of this Con 
gross, a most unex])ected honour as it is now fifteen years since 
I was c.aught up by the great wheels of administration and had 
(huitig that time very little leisure or energy to devote to 
scientific work. This is one reason among others why I cannot 
follow i!i tlic footsteps of my distinguished predecessor and offer 
you, as he did. an intellectual treat. 

1 had. at first, hoped it would be possible for me to attempt 
some review of the history of science in India ; and though I 
iaive been compelled to give up that idea as impracticable, I 
should like to express my gratitude to Mr. K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiycuigar of Trivandrum for the notes which he kindly compiled 
for me on ilie science handed down to us in Sanskrit literature. 

I make one (|uotation froTU these notes now ; its bearing on my 
mvn remarks will be evident later.. After pointing out that no 
sciimitific treatises in Sanskrit have come down which deal with 
lb<^ subject inatter of any of the Physical Sciences in the direct 
modern manner, he says: '"Even in such cases as those of 
Indian Astronomy and Mathematics, we jfind the purely scienti- 
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fic 'aim .siibordiaated to 'the practieal and the subjects treated 
of asinclderita! to the consideration of practical arts, like Men- 
snration^. or Judicial Astrology.’’ ..I am not quite clear as to 
what Judicial Astrology is, biit'we shall doubtless agree that, it 
is not pure science. ■ ' ■ ' 

I was particularly anxious that the Oo^lglx^ss should .rneet 
ill Bangalore in order to giye its members the opportniiity of 
becoming acquainted .with the Indian Institute of Science, that 
they might see for themselves what has been so far the outcome 
of Mr. J. N. Tata’s unique beneficent intention and what 
immense ,po>ssibilities tlie,re arc for the future, ^ if others, would 
follow his excellent example. 

Unfortunately, the Institute itself is not a siiifcable place for 
the holding of our meetings owing to the lack of sufficient 
accommodation for visitors on the spot and the difficulties of 
transit to and fro. It is, however, an ill wind that blows no one 
any good, and as things are we have the pleasure of accepting 
the hospitality of His Highness’ Government and of seeing at 
leisure the very excellent arrangements made in tins so well 
termed go-ahead State for the teaching and piuctice of science. 

This is the fourth meeting of this Congress, and I think you 
will all join me in congratulating those who have worked so 
hard to bring such a Congress into being. Although Dr. 
Simonsen of Madras and Mr. Mao.Mahon,of Luok.now a.ro per- 
haps responsible for its conception, the Coitgress has hitherto 
found a complaisant foster-father in the old established Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and it may become permanently eskiblished 
as a peripatetic form of activity of that Society. That Society 
began life under the auspices of Sir William Jones, and he wise- 
ly urged at its inaugural. meeting that there should be no rules, 
and for a long time there were no rules and the Society 
flourished without them. There is, however, little doubt that 
he made what were virtually rules, although not so-called, as 
occasion required. A founder may do this but every Society that 
persists beyond the time of its founder finds the need for some 
rules however few and simple. This Congress has managed 
fairly well up to now without any, but one of the matters which 
will be brought before you at the present meeting will be the 
desirability of some simple constitution. We are indeed to 
have a discussion with regard to its future, and 1 venture in the 
first place to offer a few comments and suggestious bearing 
upon the Congress. 

Thebod^yto which the Congress most nearly corresponds is 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Such 
an organkation found its place in the Salomon^ House of 
Bacon’s fable wherein they had Circuites or Visits of Divers 
'Principall Citties of the Kingdome, wher, as it oommeth to 
passe, wee doe publish such New Profitable Inventions, as wee 
thinke good,” 
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Like the .British Association ;we may,- 1 t‘Iiin.k, safely ' say 
that we con tern plate no iiiterfex’ence with the gronnd occupied 
by otilicr institutions. 

'‘.ri.u> ohjei.vt.s of: tile liritish , Association were at the outset 
ileelated to be • 

give a stronger impulse and a; more s^rstematic direc-: 
iioll to sdentihh-i enquiry,— ■ 

to j)ronioto the into.rGourse of those - who cultivate science. 
In diller().nt parts of the B.ritish Empire,- with one another 
aiui with foreign philosophers, — 

to obta.in a more general attention-to- the objects of science, 
and a removal, of any disadvantages of a public .. Miic! 
which i!npeded,ts progress/’ 

Tlicse liave remained its avowed objects for 85 years',, ,■ 

To speak of the last of these first, it has not the force now 
whieli it had in the early part of last century. There may still 
bo coiiqmratively few whose favoured steps the lamp of 
Hcieno.e through the jealous maze of nature guides/’ but there 
is HO coinpaiisoii between the amount of general attention the 
objects now receive and the state of things in 1831. 

Ho far as a general appreoiatioo, of science^ its aims and methods 
wtis (!onc*erned, those days were not so very very far removed 
from the time when ^Hdiymlstes ware distillers of waters,” or 
pciople who turned” — or were supposed to turp — '' everything 
into ttiiuer,” or perhaps in the East from the time when the 
most eager search was the transmutation of ' metals and the 
elixir of immortal health.” Indeed, within the .year just closed 
a goiitleinaii came to the Institute of Science to, show us how 
to obtain golil from egg-shells, and not long, ago,, I received a 
postal order of no small amount with a request,, that the value 
might be remitted in boxes of our best brain p,ills. 

Science of some sort is now being very widely taught at all 
stages of education, and so far from its progress being impeded 
m used to be tlie case by disadvantages of a public kind, most 
Govcrniiients are more or less alive to the importance of de- 
voting public funds in furtherance of scientific work ^ and 
almost every Honours list now contains the names of men distin- 
guished in science, 

fn tills country the various Governments have made a 
very fair beginning in the matter of funds. 

" It is impossible and would be of little value for our pur- 
poses to estimate the amount devoted to scientific teaching 
in schoolB and colleges by the various Education Departments. 
1 have, however, endeavoured, with the kind assistance of the 
Hoii'ble Mr. Davidson and the Financial Department of the 
Government of Madras, to form some idea of the amount being 
spent upon original research and other higher scientific work 
througho'ut' the 'Country. ■ 
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With tlie nature aad essence of ^'•'research’'’ I propose to 
offer a few observations later on, but it is .not W'itlioiit interest 
to note at this point the. connections in whieli the word occurs. 

. ill the., various budget estimates.. The. Government of India 
support a Forest Research Institute and College a.t Delira Dun, 
and devote about 4 lakhs a year to it ; thej’' contribute 5 lakhs 
a year to the Indian Research Fund, about 51 lakhs to the 
Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, and a lakh to the Ccui- 
tral Research Institute at Kasauli. 

Some of the local Governments have entertained, or pro- 
pose to entertain, what they call in the budget, Forest Besea/rch 
Officers, The Agricultural College in the Madras Presidency 
has, for part of its title, that of Research Institute. The Gov- 
ernment of Bengal give research scholarships. The Punjab 
Government enter a small portion of their contribution to Gov- 
ernment Colleges as -research grant. In Burma a small sum is 
devoted to what are called Leprosy 

The budgets, however, provide for jnany other forms of 
vscientific activity in connection with which the word research 
does not happen to have been used, such as: — further experi- 
mental work in connection with agriculture, bacteriological 
work as affecting man and animals, other investigations of a 
medical nature, and work relating to fisljeries and other in- 
dustries. 

Further, various Governments support Museums in some of 
which, at any rate, scientific work is carried on, and our Institute 
here at Bangalore receives an annual grant of Ps. 87.500 from 
the Government of India who have promised, should any pri- 
vate individual be willing to subscribe, to provide a like 
amount so loxig as their total grant does not exceed Rs. 1,50,000. 

Lastly, there are the various Imperial Surveys ; in some of 
these the expenditure must, of course, be mainly debited to ad- 
ministrative work, but in the majority of them the funds do 
something towards the progress of science. 

In all these ways and without taking the Surveys into 
account the annual expenditure from public funds on scientific 
work in British India is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 70 — 80 lakhs, that is to say, £500, dOO ; and to this must, of 
course, be added large capital sums invested in buildings. I 
have the exact figures under each head but the difficulty comes 
when one endeavours to pick out the expenditure resulting in 
additions to scientific knowledge, and I have given the Govern- 
ment the benefit of the doubt in the niajority of the doubtful 
cases. 

This expenditure is supplemented to some extent by thc^ 
more progressive of the Native States, including, 1 need 
hardly say, the State in which we have the pleasure to be at 
present. 

La>stly, private sources have contributed but to a lamonta- 
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bly sniiill exient. in this latter respect there have been a few 
st j'iking ex:<.H‘i)tions, and perhaps the foremost of theKse was the 
projected giii ot the iate Air. Tata to the carrying out of which 
l>y his sons our Institute owes its existence. 

^^o iar tis ( !o\ (‘rninent contributions are concerned, I must 
fc^ave to otluu's interested to make more exact calculations, 
pari i<uihn’l\ with a view to deciding what share of this expendi- 
i ure is intended to make for progress in science and to iusti- 
taii<e <.a)niparivSons witli similar efforts in other countries I can- 
not arrive at any total for expenditure in Great Britain on 
corresponding objects, but I note that, at the opening of the 
Naf iotial Physical Laboratory in England in 1902, His Majesty 
the King, then Prince of Wales, expressed the belief that it 
was ' almost the first instance of the State taking part in 
scdentifie research.” and that the capital grant tow'ards that 
laboratory was £L‘L000 {viz. under two lakhs), and that the 
annual allowance towards its maintenance was £4,000 (0*0 
lakh in our budget ttu'minology), while the only other sum men- 
tit)ntHl by the r<x‘ently appointed Ad\isory Council as a State 
i*£)ntril>utio}i of any inagnitiide in the pre-war period of the pre- 
sent eeutuiw . is an annual subsidy of £20,000 (since increased 
to rM),0i)0) to the friiperiarl (Mlege of Science ai id Technology 
at South Kensington. I would ask you to compare these 
figures so far as th(\y go, on the one hand with those I have 
Just given for some individual institutions in India, and. on the 
other, with the amount that must have been contributed from 
private sources in England. 

I do not ask you to make any odious comparison w*ith 
what has heeii spent by any State in Central Europe but would 
remind you of a jirivate benefaction in another continent of 
about 22 million dollars yielding an mimtal income of what 
amounts to over Rs. lU) lakhs in ourcmTency. 

1 do not intend to dwell further on finance, nor need I 
linger over the other w^ays in which science has obtained re- 
cognition in recent years, but it is clear that much has been 
done not only to remove disadvantages of a public kind but 
actually to further the progress of science, since the Association 
wv liave taken as a model was founded. This Congress may 
now' do its share. 

With regard to the first object of the British Association, 
viz, to give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direc- 
tion to scientific enquiry, I w'ould ask this Congress to consider 
how it can secure this stronger impulse, and particularly, a 
more systematic direction. ■ ■■ ■■ -' . , , 

It seems doubtful wdrether much will be done in this respect 
if tile prograimne continues to be limited to an address from 
the President, a few public lectures; and for the rest, meetings 
in small sections for the reading of papers some of which, 1 
gather from past proceedings, have been mere preliminary 
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uotesj -while others, although vaiua-ble contributions to science^ 
a-re of iniinediate interest to very few. 

[am ]iot instituting any comparison, invidious or otherwise, 
in tins respect with the British Association, but should like to 
point out that from its foundation on^vards some of the most 
importa^nt .work of that body is to be found in the ^MJeports. on 
the State of vScience.” The Board of Scientific Advice in India 
has, it is true, for several years published an Annual Report, 
and in some subjects this gives a very fair idea of the progress 
during the year, but in others it is little more than an extract 
from some administration report, and there seems to be no 
iittempt at co-ordination nor any endeavour to formulate deside- 
rata. 

In these days of increasing specialization great effort ought 
to be made by those working at one subject to get some notion 
of the progress in others. To make one or two suggestions, 
there might he some greater effort at combined meetings to 
deal with subjects in which all or most scientific men must take 
some interest; there might be permanent committees dealing 
with specific prohlems, and the President of each KSection, if you 
jnust have Sections, might endeavour to review recent work in 
his subject. This latter is indeed frequently d(.>ue, but as these 
addresses are usually all delivered at the same hour they are 
for tile most part listened tf> only by those, who best- know be- 
forehand what that work has been. 

The other object which the British Association sets before 
itself, viz. to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
science in different parts of the British Empire with one another 
and wdth foreign philosophers, has always seemed to me, even 
taken alone, to justify the annual meeting ; but here again the 
object would be more fully attained, were something u.rranged 
other than that the agriculturalists should shut themselves up 
in one room, the chemists in another, while the devotees of 
Natural Science segregate themselves in various ways and pay 
very scant attention even to one another. 1 can quite sym- 
pathise with the botanist failing to appreciate the beauty of a 
paper '' On a Cubic Surface referred to a Pentad of Co-tangen- 
tiai Points/’ or the chemist being somewhat bored by a dis- 
quisition On the Aberrant Form of the Sacrum connected 
with Naegele’s Obliquely Contracted Pelvis,” but is an Asvsocia- 
tion or Congress with its rare opportunity of meeting a number 
of fellow-workers in science, albeit in other branches, a suit- 
able occasion for such papers ? 

Should not some attempt be made throughout the meeting 
to deal with subjects intelligible to all students of science 
alike ? There must be something in the complaint recently 
made by Prof. Armstrong that a science nowadays maj^ 
develop a speciaManguag© threatening to estrange the users 
altogether from common knowledge and sympathy, and some 
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ui iiH fully appreciiito the demand he quotes *' that chemists 
sluHikl talk common sense in the vulgar tongue. 

iSliould iiot such meetings as this be almost entirely de- 
\’otcd It) the brirjging together all the, time of ail the ' scientists.' 
presfudr ? 

To qi!otc the liitherto unborn words of the memorandum 
to be presented by my Council to the Industries Commission/ 
the isolation hitherto experienced by many scientific workers 
In India, has been one of the chief reasons of the comparativel.v 
disa])pointing results/’ 

Now if you will bear with me a little longer, I propose to 
reveu’t to the question of research. 

I have alreach^ drawn your attention to the frequent use 
of the term research in the Government budgets of the day. 
lx>ok only a few years back and you will hardly find it in these 
dotuunents. T have not been at any pains to measure the 
incr(\nse of frequency in the general use of the word but it is 
c*erla/ui that it is now^ being continually brought before a public 
few of wliom (joncerried themselves much with the matter in 
the very recent past. 

lleseartdi is now alluded to as a perfectly simple operation, 
om^ even hea,rs of men being “’ taught to research ” ; newspapers 
speak of it in the lightest manner, whereas, in even my student 
days, it was spoken of with almost bated breath as indicating 
something to which only the best of us could look forward, 
something which few of us were ever likely to carry on with any 
hope of success. How well 1. remember my own first piece of 
(U’iginal work and the months I spent in trying to ascertain the 
.structure of an organ little more than just visible to the naked 
eye and the excitement of trying to unravel its extreme 
(a>mplexity. My impression is that the term was at that time 
used almost entirely in connection with the pure science, but 
even in this respect it Is now quite a common thing for a 
{candidate for a higher degree in science to be expected to present 
a thesis based upon some original research, and there is a 
Professor in this country who, so I have been told, expects and 
hclf)s each of his students to turn out a research,” to use a 
now common expression, every month. This may or may not 
be true. If true, it bespeaks considerable energy ; how far it 
makes for progress authorities in the subject alone can say — at 
any rate it may serve as an example of how^ things have 
idianged. 

Then again instead of there being one or two isolated cases 
of Institutions professedly devoted to research such Institutions 
are now quite common. Some of these I have already alluded 
1 . 0 , itu'-luding that which is perhaps the most ambitious of all— 
1'he (larnegie Institution of Washington, founded by Andrew 
( larnegie to encourage in the broadest and most liberal manner 
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investigation,, research and discovery, and the application of 
knowledge to the improvement of mankind/'’ 

Perhaps the most' striking and modern example of the use 
of the term has bee.n the name given to the recenth^ appointed 
Committee of the Privy Council— a Committee for Scientii<3 
and. Industrial Research. This has still more recently beco.me ,a 
separate Department of State and bids fair to infliience pro- 
foundly the position of research. I have based some of my 
remarks upon the instructive report lately issued by the Advi- 
sory Council of that Committee. 

As this is a Science Congress there are probably few present 
to whom this will not be the merest commonplace, but there 
seem to be many people in this and in other countries w'ho 
have not yet fully realized that the word research ” is now in 
use in ways that differ greatly from one another. Almost all 
investigation is now spoken of as research. This is doubtless 
verbally correct ; but the motive directing the investigation and 
the spirit in which it is earned out varV; and it seems <iesiral>le 
to emphasize the variations. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines a resear(‘her as *' one wiio 
devotes hmiself to scientific or literary research {esp(H;ia.i!y as 
contrasted, with one whose time is chiefly oc^cupied in teacliing 
or remunerative work).” The word research *’ is now’ lunvt^ver 
very widely used in connection with remuiuaalivo work, that is 
to say, remunerative in a pecuniary sense. 

The Advisory Council to which I have Just referred quote 
the managing director of a manufacturing fi?*m who stated tha.t 
he had no interest in research which did not produce results 
within a year ; it is evident that he meant results fa vonra!>ly 
affecting his own pocket. 

Dr. Mees, the Director of the Kesearcii Laboratories of the. 
Eastman Kodak Compan^q no doubt takes a wider view. liis 
interesting paper has been published in Naitm\ but I take the 
following from the Advisory ComiciFs report : — 

‘'In this paper Dr. Mees points out that three grades of 
laboratory are needed by every manufacturer who wishes to 
get the best results from the application of science to his busi- 
ness. First he needs the ordinary routine or works laboratorx' 
for controlling the quality of raw materials, finished products 
and processes. Next he should have what Dr. Mees calls an 
industrial laboratory or, as it might perhaps ])e deserilxHi, mi 
efficiency laboratory where improvements in prodiutts and in 
processes tending to lessen cost of production and to introdiu^e 
new products on the market are w^orked out. Valuable as this 
type of work is, it does not go to the root of things ; the resulis 
it can give are strictly limited. 

Fundamental developments in the wdioie subject in which 
a firm is interested require something very different from the 
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usiiaJ works laboratory. In every case wiiere the effect of 
res<'arch work has been very marked, that work has been 
dirt'-cted not towards the superficial processes of industry but 
towards tlie fundamental and underlying theory of the subject. 

finudion of the third type of laboratory — the true research 
hibonitory — is to formulate this underlying theory. 

This kind of research work involves. Dr. Mees tells us, a 
la.b<)ra.tor>' vet‘y different from the usual Avorks laboratory, and 
also investigations of a different type from those employed in a 
purely industrial laboratory. It means a large, elaborately 
equipped, and heavily staffed laboratory engaged largely on 
work which, for many years, will be unremunerative and wdrich, 
for a considerable time after its foundation, will obtain jio 
results at all which can be applied by the manufacturer. The 
shortest period in wiiich any considerable results can be ex- 
pected is five years, wiiile results so considerable as to affect 
the whole industry cannot be looked for in less than ten years* 
V o n se(‘. u t i ve w ork . ' ' 

You will observe that even. i)v, iMees’ highest form of re- 
si^arch that <‘.arried on in the true research laboratory as he 
calls it, is to !)e (u)iidiicted w ith a view^ to remunerative results 
although these may be deferred for five or even ten years! 

1 would ask \'ou to (‘.ontrast this attitude with that indi- 
<^ated by Sir Kay Jjankester in a lecture delivered at the meet- 
ing of tile Britisii Association in Sheffield. .Laiikester jiointed 
out how* different from the eager practical spirit of the inven- 
tor wdio gains large pecuniary rew^ards’’ was the devoted 
searching spirit of science w'hich heedless of pecuniary rewards 
ever faces nature with a single purpose to ascertain the causes 
of tilings.'* “ Invention/’ he said, follow's the footsteps of 
science at a distance. 8he is utterly devoid of that thriftless 
yearning after knowiedge, that passionate desire to know’* the 
truth, which causes tlio unceasing advance of her guide and 
benefactress.” 

It is probably impossible to find a classification of research 
work devoid of considerable overlapping and in many cases 
the motives are undoubtedly mixed, but it seems possible to 
recognize tiiree classes ; — that carried on with the single pur- 
pose of ascertaining the truth in regard to the causes of things, 
tliat which has for its immediate object a specific utilitarian 
purpose but still without any expectation whatever of a pecu- 
niarily remunerative result, and research wdth the avow^ed 
object of making money out of it sooner or later. 

The first and secoiul classes would come under the head of 
s(neaitific research in the sense in which the term is used by the 
Privy Council, while the third class is industrial research ; but 
what 1 want to emphasize is the fact that the first class alone 
is research in pure science, wffiile the second and third classes 
are both research in applied science, that is science put to 
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..praotieal use ; practical as distinguislied from abstract or thco- 
TetieaL\ 

■ : . Huxley 'Said that, what people call applied science is noth- 
ing \bnt the application of pure science to particular proble.ms. 
The Advisory Council say that this no doubt is so; there are 
not two different kinds of science, at the same time they realize 
that they have to deal with the practical business world in 
whose eyes a real distinction seems to exist between pure 
science and applied science. There are. however, men in the 
business world who see more clearly. An American manufac- 
turer pointed out only the other day that '' there are no sharp 
lines to separate pure from applied, scientific from practical, 
useful from useless. If one attempts to divide past research 
in such a manner he finds that time entirely rubs out the lines 
of demarcation.*’ 

It is interesting to note in passing that the word, applied 
is being increasingly tised in connection with specific branches 
of science. I have been unable to trace tlie history of such 
usage. The term Applied Mathematics must have considerable 
antiquity. There have, for many years, been chairs of Applied 
Mechanics. Applied Physics, and Teclmical Chemistry, but t 
have failed to find any early use of the term Apjfiied (Chemistry. 
Some branches of science have an applied side with a special 
title, such, as Economic Botany, others are in their very luiture 
wholly applied, such as Agriculture and i\l(}dicine. 

But whatever terms have been used, the application of 
scientific knowledge for the good of mankind is as old as that 
knowledge itself; and one may safely say that the majority of 
those who have attempted this a]}plication have not been 
swayed by any pecuniary motive. The scientific agriculturist 
is not in most cases the person into whose pockets cotnes the 
money secured by the use of better methods. Medical science 
in ail its branches is, as I have just said, applied science and 
although the doctor may earn his living by meaiis of fees, 
medical research is not undertaken from pecuniary motives. 
It has been for tlie most part the application to a particular 
problem of the scientific knowledge of the day, and there has, 
of course, been i.io such application with a more noble purpose. 
Still it is not pure science and there have often been medical 
men w^ho have left further application to others wliile they 
have reverted to purely scientific problems. 

Sir Francis Bacon in the fable already quoted seems to 
have had in mind pure science on the one hand and applied 
science on the other : — 

^'‘Wae have Three that try New .E.xperimeuts such as 
themselves thinke good* , These wee call Pioners or Miners. 

# # # 

Wee have Three that. bend themselves, Looking into the 
Experiments of their yellowes, and cast about how to draw 
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out- of them Things of, .Use, and Practise for Man’s .life and 
Knowledge* . . 

Idu'se \vtH‘ call Dowry-inen or Benefactonrs.’’ 

^c- ^ ■ 

Ohsc^rve who a. re the Benefactours, and in the use of this 
t-erm we all doubtless most cordiall^^ agree ; personally I w'ould 
not have it sii]) posed for one moment that I am belittling re- 
search (W'en if undertaken from peenniary motives, or would say 
one u'ord to detract from its importance. All I maintain is 
that pure scuence must remain upon a pedestal and no uthi- 
ta-rahi work can replace it. 

Dr. Mees ma}^ talk of going to the root of things and of 
the fundamental and imdeidying theory of a subject in connec- 
tion with his hidustrial research, but all this is, for the most part, 
mere superstructure based on pure scientific research. 

What utilitariaii research would have discovered the funda- 
mental facts in regard to electricity or have led to the framing 
of the atomic theory ^ Who can say how many profound 
truths await discovery because some utilitarian who happened 
upon a glimmering of them did not think it worth while to 
pause and investigate the apparently irrelevant? In like case 
your Pioner or Miner” eager to ascertain the causes of all 
things would have asked no better lot than to follow' up the 
faintly marked trail wheresoever it might lead, perchance in 
the mid to tlie elucidation of some great truth susceptible of an 
application which might completely revolutionize the very sub- 
ject upon which the utilitarian had been at work. 

How much research has been undertaken by the student of 
|)ure science which he would have frankly admitted to be 
apparently useless ! How much patient work and loving care 
have been bestowed upon investigations seemingly impossible 
of application to any of the specific problems of the day! 
Upon research of this kind no utilitarian w^oukl have been at 
all likely to embark, yet sooner or later such research has 
either proved capable of direct application or, and this has 
more often been the case, has unexpectedly formed a corner- 
stone, or occupied a more humble but still useful position, _ in 
building up some far-reaching generalization capable of being 
seized upon at once by the worker at applied science, thus in 
turn perhaps stimulating further scientific research. 

It has been said that even the brilliant experiments of 
Davy did not stifiice to give any very great impetus towards 
further w^otk at the subject until Ronalds constructed an elec- 
tric telegrapli, and in this and other ways pure electrical science 
received enornuis itnpulses by the commercial applications of 
electricity.” Thus according to Sir Frederick Bramwell the 
applications of science and discoveries in pure science have 
acted and re-acted the one upon the other.” No one can deny 
the existence of such action and reaction, but nevertheless it 
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remains true that each one of the modern practical applica- 
tions of science, from wireless telegraphy to antitoxins, Innl 
its foundations in purely scientific work; and was not 
result of deliberfitc' intention to make soini^thing' of service to 
hiimaiiity/’ You will, I think, find evidence of this in tlie work: 
from wdiich I quote: — Professor Gregory's “Discovery; or the 
Spirit and Service of Science/' 

The immediate recognition of the value of applied work 
implied in the term “Dowry-men or Benefactours " does not, 
of course, trouble those with the 'ythiiftless ^^earning : they 
have faith that sooner or later their work must lit in towarils 
some useful purpose. We have heard of mathematknans who 
drink the toast “ Here's to Pure Mathematics and may they 
never be of any use to an^dmdy", but even they know that 
Mathematics rule and govern a great variety of subjects. Most 
students of pure science believe, to use ^ceightier words than 
mine, that ^'yoii cannot get the science you desire for utili- 
tarian ends by going straight for it. You must trea.t science 
with profound honour and respect and let her go on hci* own 
way. Then she will give you rich fruit ; if you try to cu'ip])le 
and force and direct lier to your owm immediati* ends she (Iries 
up and becomes a mere hag." Had there not IxMni in tl\e past- 
men imbued with this spirit, there would have been no scien- 
tific knowledge to apply to any particular <*]ass of problem and 
any widely successful effort to wean the earnest student of pure 
science from his single purpose for any utilitarian end and 
above all by means of pecuniary reward must sjiell disaster for 
the distant future, and may hamper ]>rogress long ere that : 
but I cannot believe that a time wall ever now v,on\e vvlien 
there will not be many whose passionate desire* to know tin* 
truth will rule them to the end. 

This being so, it behoves even us devotees of pure science* 
to do all we can to train and assist the race of Dowry-nien 
and Benefactours," and this is why I so strongly ad\’"oca'te tiu* 
giving over of the Institute of Science to work of an applies! 
character. We shall rejoice ovtw any one in whom is born the 
passionate desire ; but we must face the fact tliat men am 
w^anted, and that in very large numbers, who will help the* 
manufacturer, in the words of the Advisory (Jouncii, to over- 
come the difficulties that cross his path from day to day. The* 
training of such men is indeed of the utmost imfiortant^e if wt* 
are to emerge from the cloud that at pmse*iut hangs eivci’ so 
many of our industries. A time is coming. \ve^ all elcvoutly 
hope that it may come soon, when things ma\' niatrn to th<‘ir 
normal coursers, but this cannot be until many yoa-i’s after this 
war is over. Then men of science all the world over cm con- 
tuuie to pile up reserves in the way of knowledge, and wo know 
that the beM will remain Pioners and Mine.rB/* Now our 
greater need hy far is for the “ Dowry-men or Benefactours '' : 
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t hcn^. iiiv. a4U])ie balajices upon which to draw, balances inherit- 
c<l h’oiu tlu* Fioncrs or Miners” who have gone befoi’e. 

I hav(‘ spoken of the cloud that hangs over indnstries, but 
(UH* <%‘innof forg(M that even this is as nothhig when the whole 
sky IS ovorcavsl w hen young, middle-aged and old alike, men of 
sejene.e a>s u (>ll as othei's. are sacrificing everything, forsaking 
what hav(^ hitlualo l) 0 (ai their ideals, giving their very lives, 
for the sake of what they hold to be a righteous cause. 

We, too, are doing the duty allotted to u>s and, precluded 
from inon^ a.itive help, must take what comfort we can from 
MiltonV words >•— " They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

My chief duty, as your President, is now over. 

I fear 1 may luive very partially succeeded in putting 
before^ you my own somewhat conflicting thoughts but it seems 
to nu^ that a new danger of misconception in regard to science 
may loom large in the near future,— pure vscience may be al- 
most submerged for a time by a wave of utilitarianism and it 
will requir(‘ concau'ted and sustained effort to make people see 
things in tluMt* proper proportions. The motive of the utilita- 
rian is so obviously uuim]>eachable ; the student of pure science 
may hi\ In ihn worils of the Preacher, casting his bread upon 
the ^vaters wheiua^ it may return only after many days. On 
tiu^ om‘ hand is the (uyiiig need for active help, on the other is 
the conviction as to what is the ideal. I do no more than ask 
you, as (iitr/.eus of the Empire and as students of science, to 
reflect upon these matters. Each must follow the dictates of 
his own conscience — to thine owm self be true ; thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

ABKriiAOT OF PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE 
CONGRESS. 

Section of Agriculture. 

President— Mil. J. MaoKenna, M.A., I.G.S,, Agricultural Ad- 
viser to the Govermmnt of India and Director of the Pusa 

Agricultural Research Institute^ 

The Agricultural Development of North-West India (Summary).* 
— Hy Albert Howard and Gabrielle I^. C. Howard. 

I. lOTBOBlTCTfON. 

T!ic development of the agriculture of North-West India is largely a 
<piOstion of the conquest of an alluvial desert by means of irrigation. 
*rhero are only two defects to consider as far as the soil itself is concerned - 
want of organic matter and a tendency towards the accumulation of alkali 
salts 1,1\oso shortcomings, however, are small matters compared with 
the want of moisture. 


* This paper will be published in extenso in the Congress number of 
the Agricultural J’oumal of India, 
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That water is the limiting tactor in the agricultural procliiction of 
North-West India is generally recognized. The coiitimious development 
of the work of the Irrigation Department is the outward Jind visible sign 
that the State is dealing with one of the greatest problems in Indian 
agricnlfcure in a practical manner.. The supply of irrigation water is, how- 
ever, only the first stage in irrigation. Wqualiy important, is the <lis- 
covery of the best use of this water andho^v we can extract from each unit 
its utmost duty. The provision of water is the work of the engineer. 
The discovery of the best method of using it is the work of the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

The present position of irrigation in North-West India is this. Gov- 
ernment has provided a magnificent system of canals which protect the 
country from famine and which increase its production. The people, 
however, do not know how to use this water to advantage and are mak- 
ing all kinds of mistakes in irrigation practice and are doing injury to the 
country. They have yet to realize the evils which follow from over- 
w^atering aliuviai soils. 

The waste of water is not the only defect in agrieiilturai practice in 
the North-West. The necessity of increasing the supply of organic 
matter in desert soils is often lost sight of and insiifiieient use is made of 
the nitrogen collecting leguminous crops. The object of this paper is to 
suggest a means by which the fertility of the soil in this region can be in- 
creased and by which the present supplies of irrigation water can be 
made to go much further. 

II. The Place ob' LEGUMUsrotJS Chocs m Deseht AaErourn.nutE. 

The obvious method of increasing and maintaining the amount of or- 
ganic matter in the soil is by moans of green-manunng. In dosertt agri- 
culture this is, liowover, a counsel of perfection. TIio problem is to 
discover a metliod by which the organic con(.ent of those soils can be in- 
creased which will, at the same time, prove profitable t.o the cultivator. 
It is suggested that the solution will bo found in the extended growth of 
fodder crops like .s/m/tai!, lucerne, berseom, ftenii and ymr. 

No great extension of these fodder crops is likely unless they can be 
dried and baled for use as fodder for transport purposes. Besides onrieb- 
ing the land, thoir extended cultivation wiirhelp in the feeding of the 
work cattle and allow of an improvement of the fodder without the use 
of grain. The albuminoid ratio of dried lucerne and liried $haftat is 
very high, from I : 3 to 1 : 4. Actual feeding trials in the Army at 
Quetta prove that working animals like horses and mules thrive on com- 
paratively small quantities of such fodder. 

With proper precautions, drying and baling fodder like lucerne ami 
shaftal present no great difficulties even in the arid climate of Baluchis- 
tan. First class produce has been prepared, the use of which is likely 
to reduce the weight of fodder taken by an Army on active service by 25 
to 30 per cent, an obvious military advantage. The trials of I>al 0 d 
shaftal in 1915 and 1916 in the Army at Quetta have proved so suceessfui 
that it has been decided to purchase 6,000 mds. in 1917 for full tests by 
the various units of the Fourth Division. Arrangements have boon mado 
to grow and bale this amount near Quetta. 

III. The oe Ihrigatiojt Water. 

In order to increase the organic matter in the soil by moans of legu- 
minous crops it is evident that a good deal of water will bo retpfirod. 
This can be obtained by the applioafeion of water-saving metluxis iu 
the growth of wheat, the most important cereal crop of North-West 
India. 

Since the year 1913, a considerable amount of attention has been 
paid at Quetta to the discovery,' under Indian conditions, of the maxi- 
mum duty of water when applied to wheat, The details of the work 
are to be found in Bulletins 4 and 7 of the Fruit HSxpMimenfe Station, 
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Quotta, Ihe water now wasted by the zamindars on every 200 acres 
of irrigated wheat is sufficient to produce grain and straw worth a lakh 
oC rupees. Demonstration work on cultivators' Belds has been even more 
siK'cessful than the results obtained at the Experiment Station, and this 
Vi^ar the wheat area growm with one irrigation is considerable. 

IV, SU'MM.OIY. ^ ' 

The object of this paper is to draw attention to the problems under- 
lying the development of agriculture in N'orth-West India. It is suggest- 
ed that the question must be regarded simultaneously from two points of 
view— the enrichment of the soil by the extended growth of nitrogen col- 
lecting leguminous plants and the saving of irrigation water. 

No great extension of the leguminous fodder crops of this tract is 
possible unless they can bo dried and baled and unless the product can 
be sold to advantage. To introduce this fodder to the notice of ail con- 
cerned there must be a steady demand and for this purpose the Army is 
the most obvious purchaser. On this account the trials of baled shaftal 
by the Quetta garrison were initiated and developed. The tests already 
n'lado show that by the use of such fodders the weight of forage taken by 
an Army on active service can be reduced by 25 to 30 per cent, an obvious 
military advantage. The extended growth of these fodders will enrich the 
land and will increase the production of crops like wheat. A great op- 
portunity for developing tlie North-West now presents itself in which the 
Army authorities and the Government can work together to the mutual 
advantage of both. In such a matter, the Army will not function as a 
more spending Department but as a powerful agent of development hs 
that rcgit>n of Iniliain which it is mainly concentrated. 

Once the Army (tomes into the market for these dried fodders, their 
extended use is certain. Anyone who has seen the poor feeding of 
the thousands of cattle engaged in moving produce over the main trunk 
roads in the North-West, will at once realize iiow much these fodders 
would improve the efficiency and reduce the numbers necessary for the 
work. In urban areas, both cattle and horses are underfed and over- 
worked. The numerous dairies springing up in the largo towns are pro- 
ducing milk inferior both in quantity and quality to that which would be 
possible if the albuminoid ratio of the fodder could be improved. For 
hynino reserves, these baled fodders would be of the greatest use. Such 
produce is easily stored for long periods, is readily transported and the 
quantity is easily checked by merely counting the bales. It is highly 
nutritious and therefore would be a useful reinforcement to such materials 
as hhusa and dried grass whose function would be the dilution of the legu- 
minous hay. 

The winter necessary for the extended growth of leguminous fodder 
crops can be found by the adopting of water-saving methods, such as de- 
scribed in the bulletins of the Fruit Experinient Station at Quetta. In 
Baluchistan, the water wasted every year on every 200 acres of irrigated 
wheat would grow grain and hhusa worth a lakh of rupees. These 
methods can be applied to the Punjab, Sind and to the Western Districts 
of the United Provinces. Their adoption would release a large volume 
of irrigation water which is not only wasted but which is doing a great 
amount of harm to the country. 

Once those improved methods become general in North-West India, 
the producing power of the soil is certain to increase. The work-cattle 
will be better fed and the door will be opened for a more intensive cultiva 
tiou of the land and for the use of heavier and better implements. The 
cjountry will, at the same time, support a larger population and with the 
increiu^d production of the soil the prosperity of the people will rapidly 
improve, Indian igriculture is at present labouring in a vicious circle. 
The land does not enough to admit of the work-cattle being 

properly fed. Without more efficient oxen it is difficult to adopt the 
Simplest cultural improvements. Only the surface of the soil is scratched 
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aad only the merest skin of the deep alluvial soils of' the plains is made 
.use of by crops. This vicious ' circle, . however, can be bro'keri, Hature 
in the form of tlia ait*’og 0 ii-Bxing leguminous fodder cjrops provides th© 
means. The. resources of the State, properly directed, a.r 0 amply 
sufficient to utilize this ..means. 

The Results of some .Experiments on .Ragi iElemine coracana). 
—By L. OoLEM.\.]sr and K, B. Venkata Row. 

This paper deals with th© results of culoivation experiments oxtand- 
ing over some eight or nine years and plant breeding experiments ©xtand** 
ing over. four years.. 

Science of Forestry . — By C. E. 0. Fischer.* 

1. Backwardness of forestry in Great Britain owing to her googra,- 

phical position and climatic conditions. 

2. Progress of forestry in Europe. 

3. Advocacy of forestry in Great Britain. 

4. Position of forestry in India. 

5. Indirect benefits of forests. 

6. Necessity for further research in India. 

7. Natural phenomena on which the science of forestry is based. 

* A Study of the Arrowing (flowering) hi the Sugannino with 
special reference to Belfing and OrbsHing Oporatioihs.— /i// 
T. S. Venkataraman, 

In. the work of breeding now sugarcane varieties by raising seedlings, 
a study of tho condition.s which load to the flowering in the sugarcane is 
naturally one of great importance. Geographical sH.uation, amount of 
rain, received during the period of active growth in tlie cane, intorference 
with the vegetative growth as resulting from tho roots getting pot-boimd, 
and th© time of planting combined with the nature of this soil on wliieh the 
canes are planted, are all found to be factors of some importan(H5 in in- 
duoing flowering in the cane. It has also been found that, whereas 
certain classes of canes flower freely year after year, otheu’s do not flower 
at all, or do so but scantily. 

Sugarcane varieties show a marked sequence in the time of arrowing 
and the thick canes, on the whole, arrow earlier than the thin ones. Thoro 
has been, in the past, a persistent attempt at making the above two 
classes of canes arrow simultaneously with a view to crossing, as it is be- 
lieved that in such a cross lie the greatest chances of success at tho pro 
duction of a better class of eaiie for North India. A certain amount of 
approximation between the two arrowings has been secured by a careful 
manipulation of the dates of planting and soil conditions. 

A study of the arrows (flowers) of different varieties has shown somtJ 
interesting differences as regards male fertility between (I) differerst 
varieties, (2) Plant versus Batoon crops, (3) different parts of the same* 
arrow, and (4) * Early* versus * Late ’ canes. The above study has en- 
abled the separation of a certain group of canes with comparatively poor 
male fertility to be used as ‘ Mothers ’ in crossing operations, and also a 
selection among tho arrows of the same variety as to which to cross and 
which to self. 

A study of female fertility in th© oane arrow undertakon with nomo 
success for the first time during th© arrowing season 1916, promises 
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et]iia!Iy itnportaiit results, the presence of starch grains inside the cells 
ut t-lio style brandies appearing to be an indication of female fertility, 
it) is iioped that the above stndies will introduce a certain amount of 
reriahvty in future selling and crossing operations. 

I.higging is found to have an inhibitory effect on the seed setting in 
nil arrow, ehiidiy in the case of the thick canes, and a study of tempera- 
tun?^ Conditions inside and outside the bags shows a higher temperature 
under the former conditions, occasionally by as much as 10 degrees at 
midday. 

lieeause of the poor and comparatively slow results obtained in other 
countries by actual emasculation and cross pollination, this method was 
found to bo unsuited for purposes of the station, which was sanctioned only 
for r> years, and new methods had to be evolved. 

* Study oi' tlie Sucrose Variations in successive Cane Joints as 
tlie\’ attain maturity, with special reference to the Death 
of the Leaves . — By T, S. Venkatram^n and K. Krishna- 

MURTHY 'RaO. 

The main work at the Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore, is to 
raise a large number of sugarcane seedlings year after year, grow them to 
maturity and solecft the best of these, as regards their botanical, agricul- 
tural and (‘liemical characters, for propagation. 

Yht' sucrose value of any seedling is ordinarily ascertainable only 
when the seedling is ripe and is harvested. As this takes sometimes as 
long as -'U im?nths fn.)m the date of germination, an attempt was made to 
got some earlier indication of it. Besides this, it would save heavy 
botaiucal and tdiomioai work on undesirable seedlings to be able to detect 
tho good ones before maturity. 

(1) An analysis of that part of an obviously immature cane which 
boars only dead leaves (analysis tip to dead leaf) showed that this part 

the cane is, in a certain sense, mature ; but the interference of various 
other factors (such as shooting, lodging, weather conditions) prevented 
this form of analysis from being fully useful. 

Iliy comparing tho analyses, however, of the same, cane, ixp to the 
highest dead leaf (Dead leaf analysis) and up to the point where the ryot 
ordinarily cuts tho cane for the mill {Ryots’ sample analysis), it was found 
t hat, whereas tho two figures show very great difierences when the canes 
are immature, they praeticaliy coincide at the time of maturity. Here 
then wt? have a new method of ascertaining the maturity of a cane. 

(2) By cutting the canes into successive pieces from the base upwards, 
and analysing those separately, a better result was obtained. 

(a) In a very immature cane the highest sucrose content was 
found in the lowest section. 

tj)) As the cane ripens this region of highest sucrose content 
gradually moves upwwds. 

(c) If different canes of the same variety are sectionally analysed 

on different dates, the highest sucrose contents obtained 
on tliose dates are practically identical. 

(d) A cane left growing in the ground after it has attained 

maturity sliowad rapid deterioration in the basal joints. 

Tho highest sucrose reading obtained by sectional analyses we have 
called the ‘ Sucrose Index ’ of the cane, and it is claimed that this is fairly 
con.stant, and will enable a comparison to be made between different 

seedlings even when they are immature. 


1 This paper will be published in externa in the Congress number of 
the Agricultural Journal of India. 
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; ' : ^ The Planting Industries of Southern India.— % R.. D. 

Anstead. 

' ' The Planting Industries of Southern Indin eoiuprise a nuniber of 
difl’erent products of which. Coffee, Tea and Ilubbor a.re the rriain lU'ops, 
and th© paper sketches the early history of these thi’ee industries. 

The oldest planting industry in Southern India is Coth'o. ^.riio early 
history of this product is shrouded in,' mystery am! veiled iii legends. 
Coffee is indigenous to Ethiopia and was probably introduced from tliero 
into Abysynnia about 875, A.E., and from there it I’eached Ara}:»ia. Syria, 
Persia, Turkey and other countries in Asia, 

No food product has ever had to face as much opposition as Coffee ; 
religious superstition, political opposition, medical prejudice, fiscal restric- 
tions, taxes and duties, but surviving all these it lias become a world 
popular beverage and food. 

Tradition has ■ it that Coffee was introduced into South India by 
Baba Budin in I GOO on the hills above Ohickniaglur in the ]\lysoi‘e State. 
It was certainly introduced from Aden to the Malabar CoaSt in ,1700 ami 
in 1800 references are found to it in Indian literature. There are now 
some 200,000 acres under cultivation on the hills from the northern limits 
of Mysore, through Coorg, the Nilgiris, Shevaroys. Pulncys, to Cochin 
and Travancore. 

The next biggest planting industry is I'ea, The I'oa piant is imiigtv 
nous to Assam and also in China, and its usi? and cnltlvatiou originated 
in the latter country, the history of its discovery htsing purely iegomlary. 
The cultivation of Tea in India was first recommended in I SIM and the 
China variety was tried and failed. In 1840 the Assam Tea Co, was starttai 
with tlie Assam indigenous variety and there are now ,stun<.> 0*1,000 acres 
under Tea in Southern India chiefiy in the liil! tracts of thc' Xilgiris, 
Wynaad, Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

Th© latest planting industry of any consiiieraliic si/.e to be established 
was Hevea Bubber, Wickham in 187G brought home to K«‘W the first 
supply of seed of any size and this he smuggled from tlie Amazon. Ifijiuts 
raised from this seed were sent to Celyon and in I87i! twenty-eight of 
these plants were put out at Nilambur, About the same time a number 
of plants were put out by P'erguson at Poonoor at the foot of the Tam- 
marachery ghaut and (30 of these survive to-day. 'The trees %vt‘ra neglect- 
ed and the experiment considered a failure till Proiidlo<?k in 1002 roportetl 
on the west coast country as being suitable for Rubbcjr cultivation. 
The fi.rst Rubber estate in South India was opened in 1002 at 'fhattakad 
on the banks of the Periyar river in Travancore. lliia was riuickly 
follovred by other estates and now there are some 60,000 acres under culti- 
vation, and Rubber which in 1770 was only used to erase peticil marks has 
become one of the most important and valuable commercial p!‘Otlu<*ts in 
the world. 

The Planting Industries of Southern India are now so firmly ostab- 
fished that it is apt to b© forgotten that it is only compai'at ivciy recently 
that they were introduced. 

Every year the Planting Districts are developing, the means of trans- 
port are improving, the mechanical facilities are extending, aini in the 
rush of development the romance of the early days, the memory of l;lh^ 
pioneers and their difficulties, their Bifitish pluck and determination, are 
apt to be crowded out and forgotten. 

Agricultural Inauraiice, — J. S. (hiAKHAVAirri. 

The paper diseusees whether Indian agriculture satisfies eertiiiiu com 
ditions which are necessary for making a scheme of agriculfcuraldnsurancc 

1 This paper will be published m emmo in the Congrost number 
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■practicable in India. The following three points are espeeiaily dealt 
with;-— \ ^ 

(а) Under Indian agricultural cond'itions will a scheme of rain ii> 
suranco. practically serve all 'the purposes of agricultural 
insurance ? 

(б) Can any' periods be marked' off in the Indian agricultural 
year the quantity of rainfall in which by itself will practi- 
cally cfefcermine the success or failure of asricultur© for the 

^ ^ year ? 

fc) What percentage of deficiency in the normal rainfall should 
be regarded as a minimum limit for insurance purposes ? 

As regards (a) and (6) the result arrived at is an atfirmative answer. , 
As regards (c) it is found that the percentage is '.different under differ- 
ent^ conditions , but a .percentage can b© arrived at for every risk-fixing 
period of the agricultural year in, any of the homogeneous .agricultural 
areas. ' 

The .detailed investigations of the author on the subject, of agricuitiiral . 
i.,iisiirance in Afj^sore and the concrete scheme which he has drawn up with 
reference to that area are also referred to in the paper. 

** Some E.iizynies of G-ermmating Red Graoi ^ {Cfajamis 
Indkms).—By,.B, Visya.kath, 

The i'nzyiuic activities of an, aqueous extract of germinated red: g.ram 
have i.)Ckai investigated and it has been. shown -.that 'diastases',' maltose » 
HUcraso, oxidase, lipaBtq ureitse are present ■ together, with a .rennet-like.', 
.cii'zyine, , 

j The main intorost, however, attaches', to' the :.faet that, although these 

;j HOods contain about 23 per cent of reserve pro'teins, there is no peptase 

present either in the normal or freshly germ.inated seed. • This enzyme 
I only appears at a much later stage of germination, . /There is, however, 

! on onzyine present which hydrolyses peptones,' 

I The proteolytic enzymes act best under slightly alkaline conditions 

f while the rest of the enzymes act best when 'the "conditions .are slightly 

; acid. 

' Water Hyacinth {Ekhomia crassipes) and its Value as 'a Perti- 

i " Iker .^ — Bp R. S. 'Pinlow.. ■' 

In recent years the growth of W^ater Hyacinth haS' assumed alarming 
I proportions in Bengal, Burma, Indo-China','. Australia., 'Morida, etc. .In 

J Burma it has caused such difficulties in the navigation o.f rivers that spo- 

! cial legislation has been resorted to with 'the . object, of ©radicating it. 

Different measures are being tried in different countries ' to; ■ remedy the 
evil. The habit and growdi of the plant '.has been '■described in. this, 
paper. With a view to investigate its agricultural possibilities the author 
In collaboration with Mr. McLean, Deputy Director of ',; Agriculture, 
\ EaBtern Bengal, carried out a series of experiments at Dacca in the mon- 

soon of 19lfi with jute as a test crop. The results show that up to 94 lb, 

' potash (IC 2 O) per acre with lime, applied, to acid detente soils in Bengal, 
produces a remarkable effect on the yield of jute. The same result was 
produaki by equivalent amounts of potash in rotted Hyacinth, Hyacinth 
ash, c^arbonate of potash and chloride of potash. In the green state the 
plant, is very bulky. The rotted material is also very bulky, being eom- 
parabl© with Farm-yard manure, except in regard to the potash content 
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.'which is several times greater. Transport difficulties , therefore , prevent . 
its use at any great distance from the place of product.lori. The plant can 
.be dried and burnt but, of course, all the ^organic matter and the nitrogen 
are lost in the burning. The ash containing 50% of chloride potash in, 
addition to phosphate and lima can be profitably used as a ,fe,.rtiliz0r. 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace &. Co., of Calcutta, have offored to buy any qiian- 
tity of Hyacinth ash at Rs. 4 per unit of potash (IvaO) landeni in Cab 
cutta. This is equivalent to from BtS. 84 to Rs. 120 per ton of the ash. 
Further the author mentions that there are already indications that the 
cultivator has begun to appreciate the agricultural possi bill ties of Water 
Hyacintli. 

Conditions inflnencing the Distribution of Potato Bliglit in 
India.J— % J. P. Dastub. 

The author describes the conditions under which the fungus Fhijtoph- 
thoni infestans was found to occur, and also how it spread ail over potato- 
growing countries from America where it mad© its first appearance. This 
fungus was introduced into India from Europe along witli the importation 
of large quantities of seed tubers from infeeted countries such as England. 
The potato blight is not well known on the Indian plains, Imt it is to he 
found with certainty in Northern India, and that, too, at high altitudes. 
From the account of the experiments with potato cultivation atjorhat, 
Sabour, etc., it seems that at times this blight has also been found on thf> 
plains, but the epidemic has always been sporadic anii the origin of the 
disease has bocm traced to the sowing of filsoascd seed tubors got from 
infected sections of tubers after the end of summer. 

This discovery precludes the possiliility of the fungus estaldisliing 
itself in the plains and therefore potatoes of excollont. quality, though hus- 
ceptible to the disease in hills, can ho grown on the plains without being 
blighted, provided potato seeds are obtained in summer when tho tempera- 
ture is high enough to kill this fungus. 

The Improvement of Cotton Cultivation in the Central i.’teo- 
vinces studied from an economic point of view.' — By D. 
Clouston. 

Early attempts to improve cotton cultivation in tho Central Pi'ovin- 
ces were based on the supposition that improvement, in tho staple was 
the chief desideratum, and that this could beat bo dono by introilucing 
long-stapled American and Egyptian varieties and by extending the cub 
tivation of the fine-stapled indigenous variety known as Ihxni iG, Indi- 
cum). As the result of the classification of tho indigenous cottons and 
of the work done on cotton by the Department of Agricultuu' within tho 
last ten years it has been definitely proved that Bosourn, on© of tho six 
varieties which constitute the Jari mixture of the Provinces, is mucii 
superior to all others, in so far as it gives a higher yield of kapas y>©r aero 
and a higher ginning percentage. The Mnt of this variety, mz. Etisovnn, 
has several good qualities to recommend it. It is clean, its colour is good, 
and it has ‘‘bulk.” By growing it the cultivator makes an oxira profit 
of at least Rs. 15 per acre. There is a keen demand for this viiriidy and 
the Department has, through its Seed Farms and Co-oporativo Bond 
Unions, boon distributing from IJ to 2 million pounds of llostnan scad 
each year for the last three years. The area under tins now varief.y is not 
it'ss than 700*001) acres. Its introducttoa has added at least on© <*roro 
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a? id live iakh.s rupeiex to the wealth of the Provinces this year which 
will ('ovt'r i-ho cost of the Department of Agriculture in the Provinces 2C) 
tinuw tiver, and the cost of all the Agricultural Departments in India in- 
tdiuiiog Ihirma about twice over. 

]\liu*h tiuH‘ lias been given to the improvement of Roseuni and other 
proinising varietii's by selection; and it has been definitely proved : that 
Burl ((?. hirnutiim) is inmume to cotton wilt— a' fungoid- disease which . 
dors inurh <ianiage to cotton iti parts of the cotton tract. 

Of th<‘ tnmiy crosses produced the Sindewahi cross obtained by cross- 
ing Bani ^wiih a negleetmn cotton is of considerable promise. , It gives 
of lint to not'd while Bani gives 26% only. ’ Its lint is nearly as 
gootl as that of Bani. ■ ' . 

H- has been pro\'ed that the ginning percentage of different strains 
v ary anti that the percentage can therefore be increased by careful selec- 
fion from pttre line sowings. The offspring of a mother plant giving a 
high pcM't^entago of lint has been found when taken eoliectively to inherit 
this same ebararterj though the percentage given by diSerent plants of the 
■same strain varit's. The variation in the percentage of lint to seed in the 
taisc (>f a. cotton dt'ptnids on the quality of the soib on the rainfall and on 
the. time of picking. The first and last pickings give the lowest percent- 
age. Light soil and an insntlicient rainfall both afteet the ginningper- 
et'utagc advt‘rsely. 

Bottou in the Bentrai Provinces is grown in an area of alumt 4;{: mil- 
lion acres. 'Phe soil of this area is almost all ‘ black cotton,’ a still clayey 
loam which suJTers from water-logging, during, periods of heavy rain. 
Irrigatitm i.»f cotton is never practised, and the' crop is only grown in Dls- 
t-riclH where tlu' rainfall does not exceed 45L' Experiments carried out on 
rhr t hin lat.(*rite soils of the rice tract have shown that on such soils 
cotton <*au with iiTigay<m be grown very .'■siiceessf idly with a rainfall of 
oven iW\ It would appear, therefore, that on welBdrained soils the rain- 
fall is not nocoHsarily the limiting factor in cotton cultivation. 

Hie. Phespha-te Depletion of the Soils: ■of -BihaT ; its e (feed. ^ 
tlu^ Quality and Yield of Crops of the oontiiigeiit risks of 
Mahudritiou and Rndeiinc Disease in Cattle and Man.^ — 
/L/W. A. .Davis. 

Section of Physics and Mathematics. 

Tim D. Magkjchan, D.D., LL.D., Prinedpal 

and /Wc-v.s‘or oj Physics y Wilson Oo^^^^^ Bonihay. 

■ P re ^hdeniiad Address. . . 

in opmung the sessions of the Physical and Mathematical Section of 
Uds Congress i have elected to address you on the history of the develop- 
numt of the scientiiic spirit in India rather than to follow the usual course 
of passing in review before you some of the "more recent .developments in 
th© department of physical research. With these you are., most of you, 
already familiar or have the means of making ' yourseivos acquainted. T 
possess no Bpetua! title to instruct you ooneerning them ; I am more com 
eeriwd to keep before you the possibilities that exist in India for the 
growth of an Indian School of Research as judged by the past history of 
Indian thotight in the department of the studies re pre.sentod in this Sec- 
lI(W of the (k.mgroHH and the present attitude of the mind of India to- 
wards them. 
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The advancement of Science. in any country depends not. simpiy, on 
the .gifts of individual genius but on the surrounding environment^ and 
both* these factors are , in their turn largely affected by a nation’s tradi- 
tions and hista.ry. This environment has received the form, whieli it pre-, 
sents to-day to a large extent through the influence of Western ediieation 
which has 're-awakened the scientiSe activities of India, wdiich had long- 
lain dormant, into something of their ancient liveliness and vigour. This 
Congress is itself a witness to this .r0-awake,ning and the Institute of 
Science which has drawn us to this centre is a concrete exhibition of tlie 
, resolve of India to enter upon its rightful inherita.nce. Tl.ie number of 
Indian workers in the field of Science who are participating i-n this Con- 
gress proclaims the fact of a Science Benaissance in India. 

My own memory goes back to the time of its first real beginnings. 
When I first came to India, the higher education of tins country was 
largely confined to literary channels, and Science, apart from its relation 
to certain professional courses of study, had a very insignificant place in 
the system of higher general education. Pure Science as recognized in our 
Indian Universities was, to a large extent, a merely theoretical study, 
acquainting men, no doubt, with the results achieved by experimental 
research in other lands, but having no definite purpose of training the 
youth of India in the processes by which these results were reached or of 
inviting them to enter by similar methods into the same quest. But the 
generation that has just ended has witnessed enormous changes. Just as 
in England the period preceding that generation had soeii a general revi- 
val of the modern scientific spirit and a large infusion of it into the higlior 
education of the country, India receiving something of the samt^ alliatus 
began later to enter on the same path. Some of the boat minds in our 
Uni\’ersities began to bo attracted into spe(*ial linos of scionoe study 
and the really great Indian names which have won distinction in these 
new fields are those of men whose student career began when this new 
movement established Itself. The eminenci^ which they have attained 
is a snifieient proof of the aptitude of the Indian mind for su<‘h studios. 
In addition to these, whom we may call specialists, the large number of 
able students, who have chosen this line of stmly as part of thoir general 
education, are gradually building up an environment composed of men 
possessed of scientific knowledge and trained to appreciate the value of 
scientific pursuits. From my own experience of Indian students, I have 
received the impression that speaking generally the stu<lonts who select 
such studies as part of their course are the most thoroughly trained and 
frequently the ablest men of their respective years. 

When we reflect that this Science Benaissance in Europe, .so far as 
methods of education are concerned, is not ranch more than half a cen- 
tury old, we have reason to be filled with hope in view of the marked 
advance in this direction which has been witnessed in India in the course 
of the last thirty years. What is trite in regard to England in tho matter 
of University studies is true also of other foreign Univorsities. '.rho 
Physikalisohes Institut’’ of Germany is a comparatively modern de- 
velopment. I remember visiting the Laboratory of the great Helmholtz 
in Berlin University in the early seventies and finding there only a, 
modest collection of apparatus not larger than can be seen to-<lay in any 
well-equipped College in India. As in England, so there also tlujrc were 
great individual workers ; but the education of tho community had not 
yet^ been penetrated by the new spirit. Lord Kelvin was then at tht^ 
zenith^ of his fame x but he, too, ^ was content with a limited laboratory 
(containing, however, some splendid instruments of proeision, the proflut*tH 
of his own genius) in no way adapted for the aceornmadation of «. largi^ 
body of students, able to receive only about halba-dozon man who con- 
ducted reaearches under his inspiring leadership. Of sotonoo-teaehing in 
the proper sense as a University uisoipline there waa little thought In 
these days. All this has been changed and now here in India almost 
ei^ery stage of education is made to include some kind of training in 
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(*xp«riinental work, ^To-day throughout the Bombay Presidency so great 
i -4 Mu? tOTipliasis that is being laid on this side of education, so' revoititioii" 
ary has been the change that many Institutions are still only struggling' 
towards a compliance with the new demand, 

fn order to grasp the fuH ' significance nf these movements let us 
glance^ back at the past of India and note the' lines along which the mind 
of India found its development. Let us bring a truly scientific spirit to 
this inquiry, a spirit which demands the acceptance of well-established 
tacts and not a blind enthusiasm for antiquity. We are not unaware of 
t ho existaneo of persons who sincerely believe and solemnly affirm that 
there is no modem scientific truth that was not familiar to the writers of 
the most ancient Hindu Scriptures, who find in the Vedas the steam- 
origiuo,, the locomotive, knowledge of electricity and even the aeroplane. 
We may well marvel at the lack of imagination and the ignorance of the 
most elementary canons of literary criticism that renders such crediility 
possible. There are those again, persons of an entirely difierent grade of 
inteiligenee %vho claim for the ancient scientific writers of their country 
the credit of having anticipated by several centuries the greatest dis- 
t'ov'ories of more modern times. There is really no need for such an 
exepss of national piety towards a people whose intellectual history is 
surelv rich enough to enable it to dispense with any false accretions. 

In studying the progress of scientific knowledge in this ancient land 
»me is struck by tlie fact that the only sciences within the proper domain 
tU’ Ihiysics that, bulk largely in this aneiemt history are those of Astronomy 
aiul Mathcrnati(*s, its indispensable handmaid. In this respect India’s 
case is essentially <HfTei’ 0 nt from that of all the old nations at a cor- 
responding pcriotl in their dci^olopment. 

In India the impulse to the cultivatioti of the Science of Astronomy 
catno from three sources 1 ) the impression which is made upon the 
human imagination by tlm splendid majesty of the heavens and the desire 
that is thus awakened to understand something of the laws which govern 
tiicir silent movements, (2) the necessity of a calender of times and sea- 
sons to regulate the performance of religious observances, (3) the func- 
tion which astronomy performs as a basis for systematic astrology. The 
ext out to which these scientific inquiries were fostered by religion has 
pfcdiably been greater in India than in any other country. In India the 
iujff’jciu’o of religion has made itself felt in every department of man’s life 
and even the scientific writer of ancient India regarded their theories 
and their rules as divinely revealed- In the opening verses of the Surya 
Siifdlumta the Sun propitiated as a deity is represented as saying : I 

nm gmtifiiod by thine austerities. I will give thee the science on which 
time is founded, the gratid system of the planets.” Mathematical trea- 
tises Hko the Siddhanta Shiromani, the LiMvati of Bh^skarach4rya begin, 
as indee<l do all Sanskrit writings, with an invocation to the gods. One 
cannot btit respect the religions feeling which prompts such invocations ; 
but lit the same time one cannot forget that the idea that Scripture con- 
tains a revelation of scientific truth has proved both in the East and in 
the West a hindrance to the progress of science. 

I. Tite earliest period of Indian thought, of which we have written 
rcconls, is represented by the Veda Sanhitas and the Brahmanas attached 
to them, a period that we may safely regard as free from Greek and other 
foreign infiucnec. A groat portion of this literature is concerned with the 
m>ib.ological interpretation of nature and its phenomena, a feature which 
ih‘not entirely absent even from some of the systematic treatises on astro- 
nomy of a later age. But there is also a non-mythological element in 
this old-worid view ’of things. It calls attention to the presence of law 
tuid regularity in roemring phenomena of nature, the path of the dawn, 
the niotloni of the mm and the moon. We find the beginnings of refiec- 
f.lori on tliaae phenomena in the naive wonder so often expressed that 
tlic sun though' unsupported does not fall down from the heavens,'";; Only ^ 
two heavenly "bodies are mentioned, but it is scarcely probable that the 
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brighter planets, Venus and Jupiter, could have escaped notice. But 
that the knowledge of this early period extended to the five planets, there 
is 210 evidence. To this age, the year was one of JlliO days, i.c. 12 luontljs 
each containing 30 days. Such a reckoning of time, if nneoiTO{d:od, wooki 
inevitably have wrought confusion among the seasons. That this was 
correct 0(1 by some kind of intercalation seems to be suggested by a, pas- 
sage in the Rig- Veda which runs thus; Varuna knows the mouth that 
is "born in a(jdition to the twelve.” The movement of tlie sun towards 
the North is said to last 180 days» and tiie movement to the Soutfi an 
equal number of days. To bring this into harmony wdth actual expe- 
rience, the Stoa Veda states that from time to time the Ay ana or raovc^ 
ment to the North lasts 189 days. This is not science' ; it is a (*rude 
conjecture intended to adjust the solar and lunar reckonings to each 
other. 

To this age belongs also the conception of a zodiac consisting of 27, 
sometimes 28, constellations knowm as naksliatras, A feature of special 
interest in this connection is the point from which these yiakshaira^ are 
reckoned. This enables a conclusion to be drawn as to the period to which 
the list belongs. The moat reliable conclusion is that which fixes it in 
the 1 2th century B.C. 

II, It was only at a much later stage tliat anything like an astro- 
nomical system w^as formulated, 'iJz, in the Hutra period of Brah manic 
literature, the age of the Maha’bharat, the Furanas and the Buddhistic 
writings. This period was also free from external influences and tlie 
system which belongs to it was purely Indian and national. TIu' Surya 
Frajnapti fa Jain work) and the Jyotisha VedAnga arc typical treatises 
of this age. The latter is an astronomical hambbooU in mtd.n^ and so 
coneis<Jy expressed that much of it is obscure and difiicuh of interpreta- 
tion. According to this system ihe earth’s surfat'c is a huge ciT'cular 
plane in the tnaitrc^ of which stands a mountain of (uiorrnous Iseight 
named Meru on which tho gods dwell. This disc consists of su('C('ssiv(* 
rings of dry land separated from each other by seas \vhi(*h arc also circu- 
lar in form, the oci^an, tho seas known as tho salt water ocean, tlie* oec^an 
of sugarcane juice, ghi, etc. Tho inner dnpa or ('(intimmt adjoining 
Mount Meru has Bbaratvarsha as its southern portion, d’ho h(*nvanl\' 
bodies circle as god.s in their chariots around the mountain in a f)iane 
parallel to the disc of the earth. Sunrise and sunset take pinee wheri tlie 
sun passes out of and enters the shadow cast by the great e(mtral moun- 
tain. The Jains assume that the heavenly bodies accomplish only on«' 
half of their circiiit in 24 hours, and are imder the necessity of asHurning 
the existence of two sun.s and of similarly duplicating ail tlie heavenly 
bodies. It is unnecessary to detail all the shifts to whicli these early as- 
tronomers had recourse in order to explain other important fcaturcjs in 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. These are all jn.yt ly ridiculed in 
the Snrya Siddhanta which marks the real beginning of a s<.!iontific 
attempt to explain the phenomena of the heavens. 

The complicated and clumsy system wdiich I have briefly .skt^ched 
with all its elaborate calculations held the field for centuries* Its year 
of 366 days was inaccurate enough ; but that the five years’ cycle ahoukl 
have continued in its crude and uncorrected form for centuries and that 
this system should have been followed over wide areas of the country is 
sufficient to show that the scientific spirit, which deinands a highrr stan- 
dard of accuracy both of observation and calculation, was not yet awakr 
in India. A new stimulus was needed to promote this awakening. 

ril. That stimulus came, as we shall see from India’s contaci wltfi 
Greece, The really scientific period began probably about the fifth v.m\ 
tury, of our 6ra< at least not earlier than the third century, ft extended 
over several centuries down to the twelfth in which it received its fullest 
exposition in the writm^s,.,of .the, greatest of India’s inathematicdans. 
The Surya Siddhknta which was probably the culmination of previoti.n 
effort to systematize Ind.tan astroncnaciy belongs to some period betweem 
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t.ho ab()\'o limits, and contains' the system' which has been followed ever 
.since down to the present day.' 

^ 'file ^systcnn preserves some characteristic Indian features., . The 
period the revolutions of the heavenly bodies is not defined by num- 
Ihws of days hut is fixed with reference to. the MahiS-yuga,' or cycle of 
years, '.rhe number of revolutions completed in this period 
fixes the duration of each revolution. The sun, the moon. Mars, Jupiter 
ami Saturn are dealt with in this fashion, l^^or Mercury and Venus the 
protnaiure and iU explanation are different. Their mean positions (this 
in a,uri'(.unent with the system of the Greeks) are given as the mean posi- 
t.ions of the sun ; tlieir actual positions, now to the East and now to the 
West of tho sun arc explained as due to the action of unseen beings 
designated forms of time ” which pass through the zodiac and continually 
draw tho planets to them by cords of air. These disturbing beings make 
ihe same number of circuits in a yuga m Mercury and Venus. 

In this system the use of the mahdyiiga and the still greater kalpa. 
which are out of all proportion to the periods required in astronomical 
observation, shows the strong influence of religion on the scientific methods 
of India. So dominant was this influence that one of the Siddhantas was 
excluded from the Srariti simply because it made no use of these periods 
which enjoyed a religious sanction. This method of periods was essen- 
tially unseientific. Instead of measuring the periods as multiples of the 
year, the year be(*ame a, subruultiple of a particular period and the accu- 
racy of the determination of these smaller periods was sacrificed in the 
interests of tiie mahugug^^ into which a definite number of them must be 
fitted. 

Mile mytlufiogical clevi(*e employed to explain the libration of the 
nodes of the nuxjn and the apparent inequality in the motions of certain 
planets is another illustration of the same characteristic. 

The question as to the dependence of this system on the teachings 
of the Greek astronomers is one of long standing. It is natural that 
India should desire to establish its independence of foreign influence in 
tho dovelopmcn t. of its ast ronom leal system . The weight of evidence seems 
to bo, however, in favour of the conclusion that the essential features 
of the nmv syKtem owe their origin to that contact wfith Greece which 
established itself in commerce in the early centuries of our era. The new 
and scientifically constructed system which is found in the Surya Sid- 
dhfmta and which has remained practically unmodified ever since, is so 
identical with that of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis that it is difficult to imagine 
that the two systems had an independent origin. Setting aside peculiari- 
ties in the mode of explaining certain phenomena, features that are 
characteristically Indian, there remains an identity of astronomical 
metliod so eotuplefe that anyone following the rules of the Indian Sid- 
<lhanta is bound to arrive at practically the same results as he would 
liavo reached by employing the formulae of the Ptolemaic astronomy. 
It is no argument against tlie iilentity of the origin of the two systems to 
point to difiereneos in some of the determinations given in each. This 
discrepancy in some minor details is easily intelligible and ^ cannot set 
aside a conclusion based on complete and minute agreement in regard to 
fundamento-1 cont*cptions. It is true that Aryabhatta, whose date cannot 
bo fixed earlier than the third century nor later than the fifth, asserts the 
doctrine of the rotation of the earth'on its own axis as a sufficient expla- 
nation of the apparent movements of the heavenly bodies. One can 
imagine such a single conception arising independently in different minds 
and it m found also among the predecessors of Ptolemy among the 
Giusoks ; but in Greo<!C as in India this fruitful conception fell on unte- 
<j(^ptivc^ soil it was first controverted and then ignored. Only aftei* 
the lapse of (*.enturios did it succeed in gaining, in the face of enormous 
opposition, the place which it now permanently holds. It is not, how- 
ever, possible to accept sxich mutual independence in the case of two com" 
plete elaborate systams both resting on the peculiar theory of epicyclic 
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movement, both contammg similar technical terms and astronomical 
names. The Greek **k©ntron” is undoubtedly ihn origin of tlio Indiaii 
kendm and tlie^ greek zodiacal names were known to the Indian writers, 
also til© CU'eek names of the planets.' 

As to the question of priority ■;as between the two systems, there is 
©very reason .to consider' that the Greek syatoni was prior to the Indhm 
in time. TMs' however is a less convinciing argument bocauso of the 
iincertaixity which always attaches to such early eiirouoiogy than tlie fact 
that the Greek- system was the result of a development which <*an be 
traced in suceessive stages of thought during preceding eras, wliiwas 
the'' Indian system stand out, in complete isolation from all tliat preceded 
it» There is an absolute gulf between the S'iddhanta system In its earli- 
est form and, the Puranie, do'ctriae already a.Iliided to, ^which', cannot be 
bridged. 'A new influence must be. aseumed to account for a change so 
abrupt, for which there was, no preparation 'in the eras which went before. 

■ : To, my mind this Is, -a consideration - which '..ought to outwoigli every 
other form of argument in leading us to con-elude that the Indian system 
was an offshoot from that of the Greeks. 

The system thus formulated has undergone practically no develop- 
ment since the time of its adoption. 

But if India has to renounce her 'claim to be the dist‘overer of tliis 
system . she deserves a renown of really higher value because oC the brib 
liant names which adorn this period. The; names of Aryabliatta. Var»iha, 
Mihira, Brahmagupta and Bhdskarach4rya, to mention only th© best 
known, add a great lustre to this age.-.'of-.Tndian reHearcIr Greta*© had 
tleveloped a mathematical system of wonderful perfot'tiofi in the domain 
of geometry. On this was built up her astronomical theory. In huiia 
mathematicK played a ditTorant part. It did not sof\e as the ft>umlfttion 
of the theory but as the histrument of calculation in tlie pmetieal appli- 
cation of tiio system, in the solution of problems w!iii<*h were bkoly to 
.arise. • Hone© its methodvS are analytical, embracing a stdiera© of algcbni 
and trigonometry winch marks a -great advance in mathi^mafciea! attain- 
ment, Hera India can make good her claim to originality. .In respect of 
both arithmetic and algebra India has been the world’s toachor. Algebra, 
although it bears an Arab name^ was borrowed from tlio fmlians by the 
Arabians and our numeral system is not Arabic but Indian. 

The representation of the value of numbers according to fclieir posi- 
tion in a decimal scale, the solution of quadratic and bi-quadratic o<| na- 
tions and more particularly the solution of indeterminate equationn of 
the 'first -and th©' 'Seco-nd-'-degree-j'-thes©, are a few of tins charact©risti<* 
contributions of India to algebraic progress. The kutMka m©tlio<i for 
dealing with these indeterminate equations has been doacribod by a groat 
mathematical historian as ** the fin^t mathematical aohiovemont bSforc 
the time of LaGrange ” who, centuries later, re-discovered the method 
which had long been familiar to the- Hindu mathematicians, 

India has the credit of having based its trigonometry on tho Sine 
instead of the Chord, a change which has greatly contributed to the pro- 
gress of this branch of mathematics. 

Aryabhatta used 3*1416 as the value of ir* a vety accurate expres- 
sion, nevertheless some of his successors with a characteristically Indian 
love for forms of a symmetrical or symbolical character frequently em- 
ployed 10 as the value of this ratio, , a much lees accurate expression 
than ' or ^3,1416, values employed- by earlier writers. These HImiti 
mathematicians came very near to the infinitaaimal calculus ; yet one of 
the greatest of them stumbled Into error In calculating the volume of the 
pyramid md the sphere, 

Ono ihay feel disposed hwe 'to- ask these two questions ‘Why dkl 
geometry prove so attractive to the Greek mathematloian and algebra to 
the Indian ! ahd'^y did Greece pursue its mathomatici to fiueh a won- 
derful degree of 'completeness, while India even when on the tliroshoM of 
great developments stopped- ifcort 'mi, never ;advanced my further on 
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|,iureiy Incliaii. lines ? I: believe that the answer to these two questions is 
to be found in the speculative character of the Greek mind*on the one hand 
ami t.ho ouniionfcly pracjtieal character of the Indian.' mind on the other. 

J-he mathematics was a field of mental exercise cultivated' 
miihdy in ordr>r to satisfy the craving for the ideal that was a character- 
toattu’O of the Greek mind. Geometry . was not pursued in the first 
instaiieo for any definite practical purpose, chiefly as a study of Meal 
rolatiniis, a. department of ideal truth. On the other hand the Indian 
of algebra was stimulated by the necessities, of his practical 
A'Sfcroiiomy was essential for the exact performance of his religious . 
duties and f or ^ astronomical calculations algebra and trigonometry .were 
the necossary instruments. These instruments he furnished and kept in 
n^adiuosa for the operations that were necessary, and this to a degree of 
perfection elsewhere unknown at that ancient time ; but beyond this the 
Silence had little further interest for him and its development stopped 
nliort when the necessary purpose had been accomplished. What led the 
Indian inathematician to busy himself with the solution of the indetermi- 
nate equation f The answer is that there .was an astronomical, and 
ultimately astrological, necessity for it in connection with certain inverse 
prol’floms that arose out of the calendar. 

Now many have been in the habit of regarding the Indian as so in- 
immly speculative as to be in danger of missing the practical in life and 
mdlon. It would rather seem to foe true 'that the bent of the Indian 
mind is towards tlw practical and not towards the merely speculative. I 
have munetimes woudiwed whether we may not discern even in the 'Strict- 
ly philosophic efiorts of the thought of India something of the sarneprac- 
ficttl piwposo which runs through its mathematical achievements. Indian 
|!ltiloH«ipliy was no more speculative exercise, it was not pursued simply 
in satisfy an tnteilectuai craving; it was something pursued with a view 
to the |,uuctical ends of the religious life. No doubt it demanded an intel- 
lof*tiial tdTort of a high ordc^r and employed in its service intellects as great 
its any wliieh have grappled with the great problems of existence ; but 
emancipation from a" condition from which the soul strove to free itself 
wiw the goal of all this high speculative endeavour. Perhaps we may 
diHccwn in this also tlie reason why India’s spectalative efforts in philo- 
sophy , like her achievements in mathematics, came to a standstill and suc- 
cctMiiig gcuorations were content simply to attach themselves to one or 
ih'lior of the leading schools, once they were satisfied that^they had found 
in It the practical satisfaction that their religious instincts seemed to 
tIemsucL I merely suggest this as a possible explanation of facts pecu- 
liar to tho liistory of the development of Indian thought and in opposition 
to the generally accepted view that the Indian mind is so wedded to the 
speculative that it is less fitted to devote itself to the tasks of severe 
science. 

From the rapid survey I have attempted it appears then that India 
like tho rest <»f the world was in the ancient time still far from the paths 
ot the modern scientific method. Even its later efforts were confined to 
the reduction Into an ordered system of the manifold phenomena which 
pressed themBcIves on their attention ; the external framework, not the 
inner connections of the phenomena, was that which occupied their 
thinking, 'fho dynamical foundations of their favourite science remained 
beyond ’ their ken and were not reached by them or any other peoples 
until th© modern ag© represented by a Kepler and a Newton. I have 
it stated that Bhdskaraohirya hdd foreglimpses of the law of upiver- 
«al gravitation ; but this statement rests on a misapprehension of the real 
HignifieftTioe of that law. Let me simply quote the statements on which 
this claim on his behalf has been made. 

Idicy are mainly these ; The earth stands firm by its own power 
without' support in space. As heat is in the sun, coldness in the moon,, 
...... HO Immobility is in the earth by nature.’* 

' ' ^ ' *'* Th© earth "possessing' an attractive ■ force draws' towama'tpe'm 
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lieavy substance situated in the surrounding atmosphere* and that sub- 
stance appears as if it fell. But whither can the earth fall in ethereal 
'Space which is ec|ual and alike on every side ? ” 

ifcmajr be admitted that the idea of attraction is a stop in advance 
those who see bodies fall without attempting to inquire why they fall, 
but wear© still far from anything like an anticipation of the great gonorali- 
zation of Newton, a generalization which 'U'as based on a theory of at- 
traction which had been verihed by elaborate calculation and which 
g&,ve the key to the explanation of all the heavenly movement. s. Let 
©very credit foe given to Aryabhatta and to Bluiskaracharya, groat 
mathematicians both ; but let us not transplant them into a world of 
ideas that had not yet dawned on -the thought of tlie men of any land. 
I have been endeavouring to show that Indian science in all its ancient 
stages was dominated by a specific practical religious purpose and was 
hampered in its freedom by certain traditional conceptions which had 
acquired a religious sanction. The stage of the free independent stud>' 
of nature had not yet been reached. Nor was there a scientific efiort 
after ideal exactness. One of India’s great astronomers, Bhaskaracharya, 
defends his predecessor I5rahmagupta from the (‘harge of having refused 
to admit a periodic motion of the equinoxes. He says that the iucoii- 
siderable quantity of the procession which was not marked in his time was 
the reason why he omitted it from his system ; but tinvt. now that it had 
become sensible in amount, it is taken into account. This plea for in - 
accuracy is most remarkable. It confirms the view I have stated, that to 
the mind of India what was sufficient for practical purposes was sufficient 
also for scientific statement. This is one of the inherited teiaieneies 
which we sometimes meet with in the students of today. Ideal exaeti- 
tude has not the place it ought’to have in our investigatioi^s, Wc are too 
much disposed to be satisfied witli what will sufficiently stawe a particu- 
lar purpose. 

What we should aim at in view of the widening lieM of Indian scion - 
tifio inquiry is that sense of absolute freedom whieli is the vital air of the 
physical investigator and that exactness of obsorvatinn and inference 
which is its necessary complement. It is a hopeful sign of progress that 
■our Indian students of science arc beginning to outer into and enjoy ihivS 
atmosphere and that new ideas of accuracy are being eagerly assimiiatetb 

Nor is there any room for national presuppositions or predilections 
in this field of study. It is a field in which national distinctions are 
absolutely unknown. There is no commonwealth so comprehenHive as 
that of science, non© in which the brotherhood of men and their sluiro in 
a common inheritance is so completely realized. The facts with which we 
deal are the common possession of us all, and tVie laws which we st^ok ttt 
unfold stand to all of us in exactly the same relation, and su(^ccss in their 
unfolding ministers to all of us the same mental satisfaction, the ^ame in- 
tellectual joy. 

On the beneficent influence which the development of scientific re- 
search is bound to exercise on the education and the life of the people 
of India it is not necessary now to dwell. Suffice it simply to say that 
amongst these benefits must be included a new rovei’enco for truth am I 
for Him whose thoughts are being continually revealed to us irj thoii* 
overwhelming majesty and power. This new movement of tliought lad - 
ing hold of the practical tendencies of the Indian mind ia destined to call 
forth its ingenuity and resource in dealing with the many pra(rfei<ta} pri»- 
blems which will continually emerge as India moves forward to higher 
developments. And as in its past history the mind of India rtH^eivod a 
dedsive impulse from its contact with the acionce of GrccH-e tlu’ough i\io 
accident of commercial relationship, may we not oxpi'cfc a mnv intoll(H“ 
tual movement still nmr© conspicuous and more fruitful from India’ 
closer contact, in its intellectual life and in its imperial destinies, with 
that other nation of the West with which in the provkience of Ood it 
now linked in an indissoluble union. 
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On the I'lieoiy of the Periodic and Cyclical Vibrations of 
-Bowed Strings.— i5z/ C, V. Raman. 

Jite awthor hm found that, ki' a considerable ' vai’iety of cases, the', 
motion of bowed string instead of being periodic, becomes' cyclical in ■ 
eliaractoi*. Some photographic records illustrating this fact will be shown 
as lantern-slidos, and^ tlie theory of these cases will be discussed in the' 
light oi the «*orrospoiiding theory for the periodic forms of vibration. 

On Discoiitijiiioiis W — By C. V. Ramak and 

Ashutosh Bet. 

Continuing the investigations described in the Phil. Mag. for Jan. *16 
jointly by C. V. Raman and S. Appaswami Aiyar, it has been, found 
possible by the authors to obtain, experimentally, wave forms containing 
two equal or unequal discontinuities, of the same sign or opposite signs, 
in each period. The resulting vibration forms are found to be of consider- 
able interest in acoustics. 

Tht^ Cause of the Abnormal Displacements in the Sun’s 
Spectrum . — By T. Royds. 

Dirfoivru'c of vapour density in the sun and arc has been suggested 
to ac(u,)uni- for the abnormal displacement of certain lines in the sun’s 
spectrum, anti though no objections hwe been raised against this hypo- 
thesis, attempts at direct experimental proof have failed. 

Types of EleedTio Discharge.— jB|/ D. N. Mallik and A. B. 

Das. 

In this paper, the authors use vacuum tubes of ordinary pattern 
(tdectrodes consisting of thin rods of aluminum) and show, that the dis- 
charge passes through the various stages previously obtained with a De 
La itivo tube, ‘showery,’ ‘band,’ and ‘glow,’ so far confirming the 
theory worked out in their former papers on the subject. In accordance 
with that theory it is during the second stage that the discharge should 
behave like a flexible wire carrying current. This is verified by experi- 
ment. When the discharge is striatory, the effect of the magnetic field 
duo to a rectangular coil of wire with two of its sides parallel to the 
eleetrodos and carrying current has been studied. This is likely to lead 
to a theory of striatory discharge, on which the authors are now engaged. 
Tho effect of the length of a discharge tube on the change in the types 
of iliseharge is most marked. But anything like a complete explanation 
of it is impracticable at present. 

The Catliode fall from different metallic Cathodes . — By H. E. 
Watson and G. R. Paeanjape. 

This work, a preliminary account of which was given at the last 
Bcimu*o OongrosH, has been (Jon tinned, A large number of detailed ob- 
HorvatiouH have betm made with regard to the conditions tinder which the 
enthodo fail is tho same as the total potential across the tube. 

'rhe t^athodo fall has been measured in different gases for about 25 
metals, and it Iuib been found that for most of these it is almost constant 
within the limit of experimental error. A few metals, however, are ab- 
normal, and these are separately discussed. 
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III terfeimce Fringes fonned by Cl K. . 

Vbntvata Row. 

A system of mterference bands was observed extending tliroiighorit t.ho 
spectrum when using a celluloid copy of a Rowland grating mounted on 
glass as a ref loxion grating, the light being ineidont on the grating fac'o 
Mrst. The theory of these bands is worked out and experiments given in 
('onlirmation thereof. 

On tlie Interference Pattern of thin filing at near.l;y critical inc!'- 
deuce.— %, E. P. Mbtgalbe and B. Vbxkatbsaghar. 

A somewhat convergent beam of monochromatic light is made to fall 
on to a plane parallel air film enclosed between two glass plates immersed 
in water at and near to the critical angle of incidence. The interfereru'e 
pattern so formed is viewed in a telescope focussed fc.>r parallel light and 
is found to consist of nearly straight parallel frixiges of varying thinness. 
This is shown to be due to the rapid variation in the reflecting power of 
the air- glass surface in the neighbourhood of the critical incidence. The 
fringes have been photographed with light polarised in tlie two principal 
directions. The theoretical intensity curves have been drawn and have 
been found to agree with the photographs. A new sot of interfcreaee 
fringes is observed when the reflecting system is placed between erosstni 
Nieol prisms. These fringes have also been plmtogruphed atid are 
accounted for theoretically. 

A Note on, the Efficiency of the Aeroplane Propeiiers : .Moaning, 
Measures and Tests, with an Outline of a new iMtdhotl of 
Procedure. — By S. S. Neheu. 

The following is a section-wise abstract of the abov(^ paper which ix 
a corollary to a technical paper, that has boon submitted for publicathm 
in Europe. 

Section 1. Introductory and explanatory. The disturbed motion in 
the medium set up by the propeller is only a specific case of the turbu- 
lent motion of fluids, %vhich is the province of the physicist, and not of 
the technician. In considering and measuring turbulence, the root- 
problem of aerodynamics, an abrupt departure is made from the ciassi- 
cal methods of the air-laboratory, and the study of the efiicioney of the 
propeller is placed on a scientific basis. 

Section 2, The propeller, function, redefinition, best types. Thv‘ 
propeller is re-defined as a transformer, converting rotative into propul- 
sive horse-power. Leading types are considered from the ntandpoint of 
efficiency: — (a) the Ratmanofi, subject of tests in England, (6) tiio 
Chauvidre, the commonest in use, (c) the Bigourdan, a circular wing,” 
the efficiency of which in the laboratory is four times that of (d) tlie 
Guthemburg, the best German Type, 

Section 3. Considerations of efficiency, anomalies. A of 

anomalies are presented. Thus, the above types are fundamci dally un- 
like, and they are all supposed to possess the same high order of ohh 
cionoy; classical methods, as shown by the technical reports of the 
British Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, suppress turbtilanoe, irhiefi 
is precisely the^ main characteristic of fluid motion ; anomalies in the 
results reached in those reports are explained ; so also the anomaly of i% 
propeller, eflioiency 80%, converting w HP into only HP 20 ; etc. * 

Section 4. ''Oritieism of current iconcBption of efficiency, and mothods 
of procedure. Tt is shown how the,- oiirrent conception 'of cifllcieney Is 
reponsible for the abovO, smd andmalios j and the imperfections of 
the classical method which theaihrea Iha more meohanioal pull, in oon- 
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liutHi. space j of fche arfcificiaiiy and arbitrarily mounted propeller, by the?? 
pviibbalanee, are fully Bet. forth. , 

Nrcf/oa. 5. A complete conception of efficiency should allow lull 
weight to all tlu^ multiple factors of natural aspiration. 

SevtUm i>. thictors affecting efficiency are fixed under the categories 
oi “^s|)ae<H‘^eun*ulB, force-elements, time-elements, from the point of 
view of the Hpace-dist.ribiition of thrusts, at any time, in the medium 
wgitatod by the propeller, ' ' . 

Section 7. KfiV.H?t of the preceding factors on efficiency are fully 
analysod. Leading op to— , 

Sections, The fundamental test of efficiency, which covers two 
points; — (i) Is the thrust-system, in the natural space , maxiimirn ? (2) 
l>o(^B it grow in the minimum time ? 

Section 9. The measure of efficiency. The space-map is defined. 
The construction of the space-map is explained. The measure is dis- 
cussed; and the apparatus, which was actually used with good results, 
communicated. The gauge, which is the novel feature of the apparatus, 
an<l which permits of the actual measurement of the turbulent motion, 
is tloscribed. The working of the gauge is shown step-wise. 

Lastly the action of the guage is placed on a theoretically rigorous 
footing, by basing it on the mathematical theory of an oscillating fluid 
column and the attractive or repulsive force between spheres immersed 
in it and placed close together, such oscillatory fluid-motion being the 
typo of turbo leu t-fiow in tiie medium in which the propeller is at work. 

To conclude, the method records fiow-efiects just as they occur, 
just where they occur. 

The Duration o! Bciiool .Life, a New Measure of .Instruction 
and a Test of Educational Administration . — By R. Little- 

IIAILES. 

The method of cahuilating the duration of school life adopted by the 
Oovornmont of India is criticised and shown to be imperfect. Three 
i»ther methods of calculating it are proposed and discussed. From the 
value of the duration of school life thus calculated and from the number 
of pupils under instruction at any time, a new measure of instruction is 
proposed. From a comparison of the rate of variation of this new mea- 
sure of instruction with the rate of variation in the number of pupils 
under instruction, it is proposed to test the efficiency of the Educational 
Rules or administration in force at the time (Of the comparison. The 
variation in the cost of a unit of instruction is also referred to. Statistics 
from the year 1895 up to date, i,e. for twenty years, are analysed. 

On certain Integral Functions defined by a Taylor's Series 
with extensions to the case of the n — pb Power Series. — 
By K, B. Madhava. 

Section of Chemistry, 

Prmidewir-^I)n. J* L. Simoksen, F, LG., Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Madras, 

Pt^esidcntial Address, 

1 wish in tlie first place to say how very greatly I appreciate^ the 
honoiw of being asked to preside over your deliberations at this meeting.-. 
M,y two prodeoessors in this chair set a most excellent precedent not 
delivering a Presidential Address, and It is only after much consideration 
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: that" I have decided to break away from this precedent* I do so for the 
following reasons. Science — the Cinderella of Bducatioii— appears at 
,iast to be, coming into her own, and it behoves us as chemists i.ii India to 
■ show that we are p.j,’epared worthily to uphold- the dignity of our Scie,nee. 

.1 do not think, that we can ^say that all is well with ,c,h6mistry in 
India, rather would I say that very much is bad. It is only a short 
seven years since I came to India and I feel some diffidence in criticising 
the present co,nditions .in the presence of such veterans as my friend l>r. 
B.ay, but perhaps being .fresher to the country I may more clearly see 
the needs and failings if I may not quite so well appi’eciate the difficul- 
ties. , 

When 1 first cam© out, the University of Madras was still slumbering 
under the old regime* although new courses of study had been arranged 
and were shortly to be introduced. For the old degree all that was 
required of a chemistry student was that he should be able to analyse a 
mixture, til© use of the balance was apparently considered to b© too 
difficult and yet his theoretical knowledge, according to the syllabus, 
would not have disgraced an Honours student. Even for the higher 
degree, the M.A. in chemistry, practical, physical, or organic chemistry 
were unheard of. Although unfortunately we still suffer from the after- 
effects all this is altered now and in our Honours courses, I may say, I 
think without undue exaggeration, that the training given to the student 
in chemistry does not fall below the standard of that given in th© major- 
ity of Western Universities. The Pass degree, too, if it is improved in 
the manner now proposed, will be quite aatisfa(?tory. We see then that 
there has been progress, and rapid progress too ; but yet 1 say that t‘Iiem- 
istry, not only in tliis Presidency but in India in gmioral, is not in a satis- 
factory state. When we consider the number of first and second grade 
colleges, the number of men engaged in teaching the subject, wo tuumot 
but be amazed at the very small amount of original work which is being 
done. Let it be understood that I am refarriug solely to educational in- 
stitutions and not to special research laboratories such as we fiavo at 
Fusa, Coimbatore and Bangalore. 

As Secretary of this Congress sine© its commencement I have had a 
unique opportunity of judging of the number of those who are domg 
research in chemistry in India, and I ara astonished at tlmir fewness. 
Only in Bengal does there appear to be more than one college in the 
University in which research is done. It might perhaps bo desirable for 
us to examine into the cause of this and see how it can be altered, 
because I feel that until there is a healthy research atmosphex'e in all the 
Universities and University colleges, we shall see no real advance in the 
position of chemistry in India. 

I would submit, for your consideration, what I consider r-o bo the four 
main causes of this paucity of research: (i) that in many (?o lieges tho 
staff are insufficiently trained. I do not intend to throw any aspersions 
on a hardworking, worthy body of men ; it was not their fault that 
when at college they received a training which did not fft them for 
higher teaching or research, and for the reasons which I shall mention in 
a moment they have had no subsequent opportunity to improve their 
knowledge; (ii) that the majority of colleges are very much understaffotL 
This, in my opinion, is the most serious defect and the main cause of 
present state of affairs ; (iii) the low rat© of pay m academic posts ; (iv) 
the present method of promotion by seniority and not by merit. 

Of the other causes to which the lack of research has from itmo to 
time been ascribed, I may perhaps mention two, namely want of library 
facilities and want of a eoientifio atmosphere. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that these are really serious factors. 

It is always a somewhat delicate matter to discuss tlic quesfcitm of 
Iho pay offered in the various coilegist© appointments. It appears to me, 
liowever, that unless the scale of pay is improved it will be imposaiblo for 
us to attract the best intellects* Tf'is'not that I consider the rate of pay 
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at< which fcho loctiirors and deinonstratoi's commence, to be inadequate— 
!i coniparos favourably with that offered iH' other countries — but rather 
il ?;■ ihv future prospects which are So poor. In many cases the lecturer 
»'iuu under no elrfuinstancos, hope , to ; get more than Rs. 150 and that 
only idit.f many years of ardiious service. Now I do not think that any-; 
body can i’onsichir this to be an inducement for a clever student to enter 
upon m\ academic career, and the obvious result will be, therefore, that 
iusli'ad of there being any improvement in the staffs of colleges, they will 
more and snore toad to deteriorate as other openings arise from the in- 
cj’oase ot fh('' dovelojanont of the natural resources of the coLintry. 

The tesuiesscy for the teaching and research to deteriorate is further 
cnhanctHl by the fact that in practically all eases- promotion is made by 
seniority atid not by merit. X am quite willing to admit that in the 
larger Horvlees, such as the various Government educational services, ifc 
will be a, matter of considerable difficulty to make any change in the sys- 
tem, but I really cannot imagine that it is beyond the wit of man to devise 
some more satisfactory scheme than the present. One can but too well 
understant! the feelings of a brilliant young investigator, when he sees a 
uoileague promoted to a higher post, who has done nothing to render 
himself worthy of it beyond putting in a certain number of years of ser- 
vice. This system must be radically altered if we are to see research 
really develop. 

I have thought it of interest to look into the matter of the stafting 
of the various colleges teaching chemistry up to the degree standard and 
I fhul that, in inatiy colleges, not only in this Presidency of Madras, but 
also elKcwlu'ro, it i.s (considered sufficient to have one lecturer in chemis- 
try to look aftta- not only largo Intermediate classes but also the B.A. (or 
(dasBos. Ho is perhaps assisted by a demonstrator without any 
previotis teaching experience who is very often of little help. Not only 
ia this the case, but in some (.colleges a lecturer is expected to teach both 
chemistry and pltysics. So long as this continues we cannot hope to see 
any improveuumt. On a recent occasion I pleaded elsewhere for an in- 
((reascHi staff in a college which was to be affiliated in chemistry, and I 
%vm told that in view of the fact that other colleges had no larger a staff, 
fhe managomont saw no reason why the staff should be increased. In 
this case ifc was not a question of finance, money was available, laborato- 
ries ware in process of construction, but the authorities, apparently, 
although they were not men of science, considered that they knew better 
than their Bcientific advisers. 

Oontlamen, I have dealt with this question of the staffs of colleges 
at some length because I feel it to be of vital importance. We have to 
meet in this country the same opposition as has to be met in England. 
The heads of colleges, the manager's of schools, in short the authorities in 
charge of odticaiion have, as a rule, little or no appreciation of the impor- 
of Bcicnce or of its requirements. It is perhaps too late in the (lay 
for us to educate them but we must make sure that the rising generation 
is not similarly steoped in ignorance. We must insist that our science 
shall be given a fair chance and that our teachers shall not be sweated — I 
trsa this strong word with intent — but that they shall be given opportu- 
nity for original work. Fori very strongly hold the view that no marr 
can remain a first class teacher or inspire his students who is not actively 
«nga.go4 in reaeareh. 

Gentlemen^ the future is in our hands. Let us prove ourselves 

worthy. 

Tho Stereochemistry of Alanme Derivatives. — By C. S. Gibson 

J. L. SiMONSBN. : 

The authors have for a considerable time been engaged on the ster^r 

chomioal study of compounds of the type;--^ ■■■', ‘ /j-:;;-' 
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CHg 

H— G— NHR.. 

I 

COOH. 

Where R is an, acyl group. 

The objects of the research were discussed and a brief account was 
given of the results so far obtained and the conclusions that may be 
drawn therefrom. . ■ 

The Nitration of Isomeric Acetylainino Metlioxy Benzoic 
Acids. — By J. L. Simonsbn and M. Gopala Bait. 

The authors have investigated the products formed on the nitration 
of the four isomeric acids, 3’-acetylaminO"2-methoxy benzoic acid, 6-aeety- 
lamino-2-methoxy benzoic acid, 4-ace tylamino-S-methoxy benzoic acid, 
and 3-acetyIaniino-4-methoxy benzoic acid. They discussed the bearing 
of the results obtained on the general problem of substitution in the ben- 
zene nucleus. 


Synthesis of a Derivative of the lowermost iiornologue of 
Thiophen.— % P. C. Ray and M. L. Dky. 

By the intraction of thioacetamide and inonochloraeetic acid a. 
crystalline compound is formed which is found to be methyl-carboxyl 
ethine sulphide (or carboxyl propine sulphide). The reaction ovidoiitly 
takes place according to the equaction. 

GH,, GS NH., + Gl. CHj GOO H — > GH,-C-S: H G! . GH„: GOO I i 

I'l i 

S J , • " 

= CHsG--.:=-C. COOH + NH^l- 

Formation and Re-action of aa/3 and a/3/3 Tribromophenyl pro- 
pionic Acids. — By J. J. Sudboeough. 

The bromination of the a and B bromo and chlorocinnamic acids and 
their methyl esters has been examined. 

The elimination of hydrogen bromide from the bromocimiamic acid 
dibromides has been studied and the relative yields of ois and traos di- 
bromocinnamic acids determined. 

The Oil Contents of some South . Indian Oil Seed Cakes.— % 

J. J. Stoborottgh. 

The author has estimated the percentages of oil contained in the 
following types of cake : — 

Copra, gingelly, groundnut, castor, hutchellu, hongey and ippe. 

The cakes were from different parts of South India and were prepared 
either by means of an Anderson Rxpellor, the ordinary country ghany 
mill, an iron mill or a hydraulic press* 
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The msults imlieato that In most eases with the exception of castor 
scHxl eake, an appreciable portion of the oilis left in the cake, .• 

(’t^rfain samples of copra cake were found to contain as much as 30 

of oil. . ■ 

Experinieiits oi^the Distillation ofEandal Wood Oil.~%' J. j; 
8iii)BOR,ogaH and H. E. Watson. 

llie Authors describe : — 

L A tilting still for dealing with about 200 'pounds of chipped wood. 

2. The variation in the physical constants of the oil as the distilla- 
tion proceeds. , 

3. The results of re-distilling the oil with superheated steam at differ- 
ent temperatures. 

4. '.rho results of vapour pressure determination. 

'They have compared : — 

fa) The results obtained with new wood and wood one year old. 

(5) The yields of oil obtained from spiked and unspiked wood. 

(c) The yields obtained from (1) healthy, (2) dying, (3) dead wood. 

The Distillat ion of il ysore Forest Woods.— By H. E. Watson, 
J. d, St'OBOROOOTi, K. Umanatha FvAO. and K. S. 
DiunmiANOKK Doss. 

So!iH> twenty samples of Mysore forest trees supplied by the Forest 
I )cpartnu3nt as reprosoiiting the commoner kinds of wood available in tlie 
Hfcat© liave been submitted to distillation in a specially constructed retort , 
and the products analysed to determine the yields of charcoal, acetic 
acid, methyl alcohol and tar. 

The retort is electrically heated and will be described, and the results 
HO far obtained will be given. 

Direct Nitration bv means of Nitrous Gases.— Bij R. L. Datta 
mid F. 8. Yauma. : ■ 

By nitration by means of nitrous gases, ortho-cresol gives 3-nitrO" 
c^resoi and 3 : 5-dinitro-o-cresol in good yields, m-cresol gives 4-mtro-m 
cn^soi and O-nitro-ra-cresol. ii’rom p-cresol, 3-nitro-p-cresoi is obtained. 
p~hydroxyphenylarsenic acid yields a mono-nitrocompound. Aoetophen- 
<me gives m-nitro-benssoic acid, iodo and brorao benzene yield p-nitroderiva- 
lives, o-iodo toluene yields a mono-nitro product. Chlorbenzene is not 
acted uptm by nitrous fumes. By the treatment of benzene and toluene in 
the heat, traces of nitro compounds are formed which have however no 
practical interest. 

liKliaatioii by means of Nitrogen Iodide or by means of Iodine 
in the presence of Ammonia. — By R. L. Datta and 

N. .Prosad, 

The action of iodine and ammonia has been studied in the following 
caaea, l^henoi gives a quantitative yield of '2:4; 6 — triiodophenoL 
Ortho-cresol, para-cresol and meta-oresol give in quantitative yield diiodo- 
ihoroaol, diiodo-p-cresol and triiodo-m-cr^ol respectively. From thymol, 
bdodo-thymoi has been obtained. 1:4: 5-:^ienol has been found to yield 
a mono-iododeriyativow Bhenolphthalem yields tetraiodojphenolphthalein. 
Orfcho-nitrophonol gives on iodination 2 : 4“diodo-6-nitropheno! wMoh 
yields a stable ammonium salt. Metarnitrophenol yields ^iodo-3-nitro- 
phenol which however yields an unstable ammonium salt which ^decom- 
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poses on keeping. From paranitrophenol 2 : f>-diio(io-4-nitrophenol. 1ms 
been obtained .wliicli does not give any ammonium salt. 3-nitro-l:4- 
cresolbas, been 'found to yield 5-iodo-3mitro-l ; '4-orosol and a stable am- 
monium. The special feature of this reagent is that in all imses (puinti- 
tOrtive yields of the products are obtained. In view of the fa(‘t tlnit both 
ammohia and iodine in the mother liquor could bo conveniently reeovereii, 
these methods would servo as the best modes of preparing these iodo- 
phenols and iodonitrophenols on the largo scale. 

, ■; ThO' following iodinations of hydroxyacids have been .achieved. Sali- 
cylic, acid gives 5-iodo«salicylio acid. From m-oxybenzoio acid Ihiodo-S- 
oxybenzoic acid has been obtained, p-oxybonzoic acid yields S : 5-diiodo- 
a-oxybenzoic acid. A mono-iododerivative is obtained from p-hydroxy- 
phenylarsenic acid. 

It has also been found that dimethylpyrone is readily iodinated by 
means of nitrogen iodide with the formation of 2 : G-diiodolutidono which 
form a stable hydrochloride. From pyrrol, a quantitative yield of tetra- 
iodopyrrol has been obtained and the reaction could be used for the 
quantitative estimation of pyrrol. Acetylene forms with great ease 
tetraiodoethylene and phenylacetylene yields triodostyrol. 

Nitrogen iodide also acts as an oxidising agent. For instance, quan- 
titative yields of benzoic acid and quinhydrone have been obtained 
from benzaldehyde and hydroquinone respectively. Nitrogen iodide also 
elffects the breaking up of organic compounds with the formation of iodo- 
form as the end product of the reaction. Iodoform has been found to 
be produced from acetone, methylethylketone, dicthylketone. acefcylace- 
tono, acetylraethylpropylkotone, acetylmethylhexyl ketone, acetoxirne, 
acetophenonooxime, malonic ester, acetoacetic ester, diothylaraine, trie- 
thylamine, ethyl and propyl alcohols, and mesityloxide. 

On the Decomposition of Nitrogen Sulphide. — By ¥. L. Ushke. 

When pure yellow nitrogen sulphide is sublimed in vacuo over silver 
gauze at 100^, a blue sulphide of nitrogen is formed very slowly, accom- 
panied by the evolution of traces of nitrogen. Ah 115'^ the formation of 
the blue compound proceeds a little faster, and the rate is considerably 
increased at 125® and 139®. If the yellow sulphide contains free sulphur, 
a new ruby-red sulphide is formed at 125®, and this has the same empiri- 
cal composion as the blue sulphide. On heating a mixture of yellow nitro- 
gen sulphide with sulphur in vacuo at 125° without silver gauze, a dark 
red volatile liquid is produced, which analysis shows to be nitrogen per- 
sulphide (NSa)x. The persulphide is not formed by direct combination 
of the yellow sulphide with sulphur* but by the decomposition of an un- 
stable intermediate compound* probably N.2S3. A method is given for 
analysing very small quantities of the sulphides. 

A new method of preparing Colloids. — By J. 0. Gosh. 

If we electrolyse a dilute solution of silver nitrate with a point 
cathode of platinum by a direct current (2 5 milliamperes) and if during 
this process of electrolysis, electric oscillations be impressed on this sys- 
tem, the metal ions, as they are liberated, do not adhere to the cathode. 
The metallic particles run away from one another, and remain suspended 
in the solution. However the amount of silver held in suspension corres- 
ponds to the quantity of direct current passed through the electrolytic 
cell The electric oscillations, therefore, only endow the ions as they are 
liberated* with a force of mufcual repulsion. 

In this way, the Hnest solutions qf silver, wMph are green in appear- 
ance, can be easily had,^ Mercury solutions can also be obtained by this 
method. Futher experiments to determine whether other kations be- 
have in the same way, are in progress. 

The wave-length of the electric oscillations used is 73 oms. 
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(>u the (leterinitiatioii of ozone^ oxides of nitrogfin and hydro- 
gen peroxide in atmospheric air. — By B. Banjiva Rao. 

summary of prtwious work is given, and the methods employed 
4U*> <*ritiuisod. A method has been devised, in which three samples of 
air. each of 5 — 10 litres, are shaken for several hours with an extremely 
<hluie starulard solution of sodium nitrite, rendered slightly alkaline. 
The first sample, prior to treatment with the nitrite solution, is passed 
rhrotigh a tube of chromic acid crystals, whereby hydrogen peroxide is 
remmHKl ; the second sample is t^assed through powdered manganese 
dioxide, wliich destroys both ozone and hydrogen peroxide but is without 
act ion on, oxides of nitrogen ; the third sample is collected directly. It 
is shown that ozone, even in excessive dilutions, oxidises sodium nitrite 
in solution rapidly and quantitatively in accordance with the equation. 
KuN02 + 0;^=1SIjiN 0;^ + 02. Hydrogen peroxide oxidises the nitrite 
similarly, but only in acid solution. By estimating the amount of nitrite 
remaining after shaking with the three samples of air, the amount of 
ozone, hydrogen peroxide, and oxides of nitrogen can be calculated. 
The estimation of nitrite was carried out colorimetrically by the method 
of Grioss, and using naphthylamine and sulphaniiic acid. 

The results of some exporiments on the air at Bangalore are recorded. 


^ Fhahfbeute. lFf?/cr-s* jrouh tube wells In the Jhinjab. Their signifi- 
etuice to the Municipal Engineer and to the Manufacturer. 
— /i// fl. Baenes and Aejak Singh. 

A brief history is Erst given of chalybeate \vaters and the difficulties 
which have been experienced in ma king use of such waters for municipal 
purposes and in manufactories. 

The problem of iron-depositing waters has arisen in the Punjab 
wliere deep waters are being tapped by tube wells and a detailed study of 
such waters from different parts of the Punjab is described. The pre- 
souee of iron bacteria well known in Europe but hitherto unrecorded in 
India — such as LeptotkHx ochraom^ Gallionella ferruginea (Ehrenberg), 
Spirophyllum ferruginewn (Ellis) and Crenothrix^Polyspora (Cohn) is demon- 
strated. ■ ■ 

The sub-soil waters of tlie Punjab show a marked increase in the 
amount of ferrous iron they contain as the distance from the Himalayas 
—the source of the water — increases, thus proving a steady flow west- 
wards of sub-soil water. 

The contact of these ferruginous waters with an aerating agent such 
as sea water offers a feasible explanation for the formation of the mineral 

The paper includes a description of the methods of analysis used and 
full tables of the composition of tube well water before and after the mon- 
soon. In conclusion, recommendations are made for the purification of 
these ferruginous waters when making use of these for municipal or manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Some biochemical factors in the reclamation of alkali soils.— 
By J. H. Baknes and Babkat Ali. 

The paper first reviews in brief the sources and nature of the saline 
matter' wliioh causes sterility in alkali soils* The view is advanced that 
«teri!lty in iiioh soils is not doe to any apeeifle toxic effect of the 'chemicals, 

I TMt paper will-, be published in the Congre® ppmber 'of ; 

tho Agricultum! Tourna} of India. , ^ Tr--* ' 
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comprising the saline salts but is. due 'to the physical effect they . exert on 
.t;he protoplasm of the plant cell in causing plasmolysis. 

Chemical analysis alone is useless in examining , a- saline soil with a 
view to determining either the ■ cause of sterility or the degree of cur© 
effectcHl in reclaiming such a soil for agricultural purposes. It .is pointed 
out in the paper that the direct measurement of the osmotic pressure of 
the soil salts in solution would be too difficult and lengthy to be of practical 
utility and. the i.ndireet measurement by crop tests lengthy and expen.siv0. 
This, working result is, achieved by the use of soil bacteria and measuring 
their; rat© of chemical activity. The paper describes the biochemical 
methods used in detei'mining the chemical activity of carbon oxidising or- 
ganisms, the ammonifying and nitrifying bacteria and the nitrogen-fixing 
activity of bacteria of the azotohacter t>T>e. 

Tabulated statements are given of the study of the soils of an experi- 
mental farm at Natwala in the Punjab where saline land has been sucess- 
fully reclaimed and abnormally high yields of crops obtained ; as much as 
37 J maiinds of wheat per acre being obtained in on© hold. 

The paper contains a tabulated statement of crop outturns on tlio 
Narwala farm where the biochemical methods described in the paper 
have been used in reclaiming the land. 

Metallic Derivatives of Alkaloids. Part 1 . — By J. ]^. BAKSiirih 

The sodimn and potassium derivatives of codeine and sodium deriva- 
tive of nareotine are obtained by boiling them in benzene ^ and calcium 
morphine is prepared by rubbing morphine with lime in rectified spirit. 

The iSodiiim Bisulphite Test for Formic Acid and an attempt 
to reduce the Aliphatic Acids to theii* corresponding ald(^ 
hydes. — By S. 0 . Chatterji. 

Contrary to Comanduccis’ statenumt it has been sliown that sodium 
bisulphite is not at all a convenient reagent for the detection of formic 
acid. The result of an attempt to reduce the alipliatic acids to aldt?hydos 
using Zn, and Mg. has then been given. 

Detection of Lactic and Glycollic Acids and a Suggestion about 
the Constitution of Morphine. — By S. C. Chatterji. 

After dealing with certain colour reactions of lactic and glycollic 
acids based on their con\ersion into acetaldehyde and formaldehyde res- 
pectively on treatment with concentrated H.2SO4, a new constitufcionai 
formula has been proposed for morphine. The suggestion is based on a 
study of the behaviour of morphine, codeine, indole and proteins con- 
taining indole groups towards formaldehyde or acetaldehyde and concen- 
trated H‘2S04. The conclusion arrived at is the same as that of BvKdiercr 
as a result of his investigation on the action of sulphites or morphine. 

Space representation of Nitrogen in Organic Animonliini coin- 
pounds by means of a single tetrahedron.— il?/ P, NEOor 

It has been shown in this paper that neither Van’t Hoffs cubic, or 
Wiljgerodfs double tetrahedron or Bischoff^s pyramid reprcHontation of 
nitrogen in brganic ammonium compounds explains recent experimental 
results which are satisfactorily explained by representing nitrogen as a 
single tetrahedron With the -negative radical attached to it but in the 
secondary sphere of action. The following considerations necessitate the 
adoption of the single tetrahedron 'formula, :****• 
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- (!) tho discovery of isomers', of the type [MesN.OB,]OKi . and 
j Me« ISr.O.Ri]OR which shows that the fifth valency is different 
from the otlier four, " . 

■ (2) tho iiumbor of isomers of the type ISTasbx, Na« 2 bcx and JsTabedx 
predicted by the existing configurations never conforms even 
remotely to experimental results which, however, mmriahly 
agree with the deductions from the single tetrahedron formula, 

|3) tho numhor of isomers containing one asymmetric carbon ane. 
one asymmetric nitrogen atom predicted by the existing for- 
mula* is absurdly large whilst the tetrahedron formula would 
yield only four optical isomers which have been obtained ex- 
perimentally by Harvey and others, 

(4) the discovery of optically active amine oxides O : Nabc by 

Meisenheiraer is a crucial proof of the validity of the tetra- 
hedron formula, 

(5) the fact that substituted pyridiniura and quinolinium com- 

pounds have not been resolved whilst tetrahydro quinolinium 
derivatives have been resolved is satisfactorily explained by 
no formula other than the tetrahedron formula, 

(li) the passage of trivalent nitrogen to pentavaleney is explained 
by supposing that trivalent nitrogen in the amines has a 
plane configuration which, when passing to the pentavalent 
eondilton assumes an “ in- tetrahedron ” configuration and then 
pn.ssos Oil tho complete tetrahedron when pentavalent, 

in in V V 

{!) Owing to tlu^ fac.t that N , N is more stable than N. N, com- 
pounds coutaining two pentavalent nitrogen atoms joined to- 
gether ar(^ not stalde and therefore have not been resolved. 
The noii-oxistence of such compounds is not due to interference 
as supposed by B. K. Singh, Compounds containing two asym- 
metric nitrogen atoms separated by and joined to carbon 
atoms have boon obtained as isomers. In this case as we have 
two separate pentavalent nitrogen atoms not joined together, 
they are capable of existence in the same compound. As a 
matter of fact carbon is almost unique in forming chains of 
car l)on atoms joined together — a property to which the exis- 
tence of organic chemistry is due and which is not shared by 
other elements. 

It is to ho noted tViat the idea of a tetravalent configuration for penta- 
valent nitrogen is to bo found in some of the writings of Worner, Meisen- 
hoimer and several others. But the systematic development of this con- 
figuration for nitrogen have hitherto been wanting so much so that so late 
os in 1915 Cohen, Marshall and Woodman (Trans Chem. Soo., 1915, 887) 
wrote that “the choice of space formuho for nitrogen at present lies be- 
tween the double tetrahedron arrangement of Willgerodt and the pyramid 
formula of BisehoFf and that in 1916 Singh has been seeking the explana- 
lion of the inability of two pentavalent nitrogen atoms in interference 
dedueiblo from the pyramid formula. It has been the purpose of the 
paper to show systematically that the single tetrahedron formula explains 
far more satisfactorily a much larger number of experimental facts than 
the existing formula for nitrogen. 

Potential of the Nitrogen Electrode.— .% R. Venkateswabak. 

The docompOHitlon voltage of normal hydrassoic acid is T2i) volts, tire 
E.M.F. of polarisation being presumably due to hydrogen and nitrogen. 
An attempt was made to prepare a nitrogen electrode by coating a hard 
gk«8 tube with a film of platinum, platinising this, and immersing the 
tube in a Nioo solution of Ns ions, through which carefully purified nitro- 
gen wm bubbled. The potential of this electrode was measured against a 
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decinormal calomel ©leeteocle, and was found to be slightly (aixait 1)8 
volts) negative to hydrogen, an impossible value for a nitrogon electrode. 
It waS' proved that the nitrogen was not ©lectromotively active, the 
measured potential being due to the platinum metal in a solution contain- 
ing a niitiute concentration, of Pt ions. Subsequently the potontial of a 
platinised platinum anode, at which nitrogen was b(ung evolved olectro- 
lytically from a N. Sodium azide solution was measured with mi 
auxiliary calomel electrode during the passage of the polarising curri*.nr. 
Kesidts were obtained indicating that the potential of a nitrogon elctitrock' 
in a normal solution of Ng ions is very near to that of the bromine 
eleetrod©. It is also evident that the .nitrogen set free during ©loet-rolyais 
of sodium azide differs from ordinary nitrogen, since ' the latter is eier*tro- 
motively inaetive. 


Section of Zoology and Ethnography. 

'President~Mji. K. Ramunt Menon, M,A,, Professor of Zoology, 
Presidency College, Madras, 

{Presidential Addressi) 

In opening the proceedings, the President disavowed any intention 
of giving an introductory address and said : — 

However, as President of the Section, I think I may >say that 1 
note with pleasure the increasing interest in zoological investigations 
evinced in this country as evidenced by the rapidly- increasing output of 
zoological work in which the Indian Museum takas such a predominant 
part, and incidentally also by the number of zoological ])apors being pre- 
sented to the Section thts ;y'ear. When the people of this country really nm I 
seriously require original work to be done in zoology as in otiior subjects, 
I feel confident that workers will be forthcoming in zoology no less tlian 
in other subjects. In the meantime, those who by theii’ position or by 
inclination are interested in zoology will cordially appi*eciato au(‘h addi- 
tional opportunities and facilities as are thrown up by the over-advancing 
wheels of administration, and we may ungrudgingly w^olcome th<» fact that 
in the newly established University of Mysore zotdogy forms on© of the 
principal subjects of study. With the ample backing of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment, I hope we may reasonably imtieipate a fruitful and prosperous 
future for zoological research in this city. There is one other point. You 
will notice that this year our section cotnprises not only zoology hut 
ethnography as well. Personally, I am not inclined to regard this as 
an ideal grouping, and 1 have no doubt that as w^orkers in ethnography 
increase, a separate Section will have to be created for them. But for the 
present, the arrangement is the most practicable, and, in view of the 
obvious relation of physical anthropology to zoology, is a logical onv. 
While we zoologists may have little to offer at present which will interest 
ethnologists, I am sure we shall be benefited by being associated with a 
subject of such surpassing human interest. 

Recent Experimental Enquiries concerning the Bo-callocI 
'' Renal Portal System. — By W, N. F. Woodland. 

In the rains of 1915 I ligatured the renal afferent veins of toatls 

{Bufo melanoatiotm). They all recovered from the operation and for 
weeks at least fed well and appeared to be perfectly luu.il thy. One died 
exactly six %veeks after the operation, anotlier I Idlled eight wcokg after 
the operation, and the third had lived twelve weeks when I killed it. In 
all three toads, when examined post-mortem, the renal afferent veins 
found to be still well ligatured (no new veins having formed), the kidneys 
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porfec^tly liealthy and had mtich increased in weight (the ratio 
Weight, of kkhic^ys/Woight of body was much greater in : these toads 
tha-n In n{>rnial toads), though tlie renat, arteries had ,' not increased in 
In all throe cases however (even in the three-month toad which 
apiuairod whon killed to bo in perfect health, eating well, active andshed- 
diny it.s skin on^ the night previous) the liver was in a diseased condition, 
cysts having developed in it, which condition was apparently solely 
<hio to the larg(3 amount of additional venous blood poured into it vift the 
anterior a!)dofniiud vein. Had it been possible to divert the blood ex- 
<!lud<al from tdio renal afToront veins into the main venous system instead 
ol into tht3 liver capillaries, the three toads would have remained in per- 
fect lioalth* . . 

In 10 Id I repeated these experiments and obtained similar results, 
hi the case of one toad which lived nearly six weeks, I analysed the urine 
while the animal was in good health (active and feeding like normal toad) 
and ascertained that the urine secreted each day was normal in quantity 
(total nitrogen estimation) as compared with that of normal control toads. 

In 1015 I also ligatured owe renal afferent vein in each of four toads, 
cmc surviving three and a half weeks and another eight weeks after the 
operation ; the other two I killed after eight weeks and twelve vreeks res- 
pectively. In all cases the kidneys were together slightly larger tlian in 
normal toads and were equal in size to each other, the kidney with the 
ligatured vtdn sometimes being larger than the other. 

In 1015 and 1016 I cut out a piece of the anterior abdominal vein in 
a number of loads and found that they either died, or, after a certain 
inunbor of days, re-formed a new abdominal vein ; in no case did the toad 
oHSume a lu'altliy appearance and remain devoid of an anterior abdominal 
vein, 

The conclusions I drew from those results were that the arterial 
supply of the kidney is the only essential one, the kidney not making use 
of the venous blood supplied by the renal afferent or other veins. 

In 1616 1 devised and successfully carried out a number of decisive 
perfusion and other experiments on the frog {B. tigrina) kidney. The 
most important experiment I performed (repeated twelve times) was to 
anac^sthatizo a frog with ether, remove all the brain except the cerebelluni 
(thus preserving the respiratory centres), ligature the renal afferent vein 
(which w’^as cut behind the ligature) and pelvic vein of one side and run in 
normal saline (with or without a trace of urine) through a cannula inser- 
ted into the cocliaco-mesenteric artery and connected with a perfusion 
bottle. The frog continued to breathe well for several hours, thus ensur- 
ing the oxygenation of the saline solution traversing the renal arteries and 
the rest of the body. The ligature of the pelvic and the cutting of the renal 
afferent of the same side posterior to the ligature ensure that the pressures 
in the two iliac arteries are approximately equal and therefore that the 
pressure in the unligatured renal a^erent bears much the same relation to 
the pressure in the renal arteries as exists in life. The ureters were care- 
fully disseetf^d out and inserted each into a glass collecting tube. The 
results of these experiments were that during the time that the ligatured 
renal afferent vein remains empty and the pressure in the kidney of that 
side (the arterial ” kidney) is therefore less than the pressure in the 
other kidney, the secretion of the arterial kidney is less, but when the 
ligatured renal afferent vein becomes distended with the perfusion solution 
from the renal arteries, then the secretions of the two kidneys are pro- 
duced at an equal rate, though the urine of the arterial kidney is more 
dilute than that ef the normal kidney* 

tTrine obtained after ligaturing the veins carrying blood to the kidney, 
and causing increased pressure in the renal arteries by ligaturing the 
coaliaco'-mesenterio and riie two iliaos in nitrogen contents (no perfuscon 
Buid used), was found to be as strong as normal urine. ^ a;, 

in another series of experiments 1 connected the iliac artery with ibo 
renal afferent ^eln of the same side'bjf. means ^ ,of 'a glass H tube and so 
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eaiised 'a, flow: of arterial blood and oxygenated saline to traverse the 
venous: ehaniie:is of the kidney ; urine was produced abundantly while the 
renal arteries were intact, but on ligaturing these the secretion entirely 
maseU, ' 

The 'coBGlusions to be drawn from all the above experiments (to bo 
pub:iished iH' full in. due course) are (1) that toatU and frogs can lim with 
'their kidneys solely supplied by the renal arteries^ the venotis supply to the 
kidneys being unessential ; (2) that although the venous supply to tlie 
Icidiiey ma:mtams blood pressure in that organ, yet since this function 
<3an readily be taken on by the penetration o! the arterial blood into tlie 
venous sinuses of the kidney, it is not an essential feature of the venous 
supply; (3) that experimental facts prove that the arterial capillaries 
of the kidney open into the venous sinuses of the renal venous meshwork 
renal portal system ”) after the former have supplied both the Malpighian 
capsules and the tubules^ and that therefore the venous blood does not co7tie 
into contact with the excretory cells in a functional capacity, i,e, the venous 
blood never penetrates under normal conditions into the arterial inter- 
tubular plexus or the glomeruli ; (4) that the fact that in my perfusion 
experiments the urine of the arterial kidney was more dilute {in nitrogtm- 
ous contents ) than the urine of the normal kidney {i.e. with a venous 
supply) is to be accounted for by the further facts that in the normal 
kidney of these experiments the venous blood supply contained more 
diuretic in solution (due to addition of waste prodticts from the leg 
tissues) than the arterial blood (diluted by perfusion saline introduced 
into renal arteries) and therefore diuretic diffused from the venous 
sinuses in the kidney into the arterial intertubular capillaries, thus 
making the arterial blood in these capillaries strong in diuretic ; in the 
arterial kidney this venous supply was absent and tlie arterial blood eon- 
sequently weaker. Since under normal conditions the arterial blood con- 
tains as much waste nitrogenous matter in solution as the venous, no such 
diffusion would occur, and the urine produced by an arterial kulney is as 
strong as that produced by a normal kidney (as proved by the non- perfu- 
sion experiments quoted above and by the experiments of Bainbridge, 
Collins and Menzies). Evidence from all sources therefore proves that 
the renal venous meshwork (“ renal portal system) is, untier normal 
conditions, devoid of junction. 

A revision of the Indian Species of Meretriw. — By J. Horn eel. 

The genus Meretrix contains a number of estuarine species. Those 
living in the watens of Continental India are exceedingly variable in re- 
gard to colouring, shape, or both combined. Ignorance of this fact has 
led to great taxonomic confusion and to the undue multiplication of 
species. There are really only two good species living on the Indian 
mainland, viz, M. meretrix and M, casta. The former is very variable 
in colour, particularly when young, but is stable in size and shape when 
mature ; the latter varies with differing environment, reaulting in the 
production of several varieties and local forms. The forms found in the 
east coast estuaries of M. casta are true to type within narrow limits ; 
while those meretrix living on the west coast vary greatly and present 
several varieties, which, however, are all connected by a perfect series of 
intermediate variations. The author gives a key to the Indian Species 
and varieties of Meretrix. 

A .new Protozoan cause of widespread Mortality annuig Mariru^ 
Pishes. — By J. HoBNEidi. 

Several theories have been advanced to explain the annually recurring 
mortality among fishes and gwiba on the Malabar and B. Canata Coasts* 
Among these may be specially mentioned (i) Suffocation by excessive 
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mud in suspension, (2) hiiiax of putrid water from rivers into the sea. 
Mono of these tlieories can b© regarded as satisfactory. The result of 
certain Investigations made on the west coast shows that the mortality 
is to ho dircwitly traced to the immense development- of. E.iiglenid^ .swarms - 
in inshom waters after the rains, .'The water at this time. . is. highly - 
charged wltli ilissolved organic matter and thus favours the growth and 
iiiiiltiplication of Ruglonids. The . effect 'of the vast superabundance of 
f'higlenids is t<.) roiuior the water thus contaminated unsuitable for the 
cxihfctmc<‘ of all kinds of fishes, crustaceans, and molluscs. .Many of 
Ukiso auimalB are thrown ashore moribund or dead ; great quantities- of 
them are stu|>ofied and die and piitrify in the sea. The foul water .thus 
produced extends seawai‘ds under favourable conditions and thus spreads 
the area of the plague and causes , further mortality among, fishes. The. 
Muglonid concerned differs from; typical fresh -water Euglenids. .- The 
author gives details of its structure and behaviour. ■ . . 


A method of cutting sections of the wings of Insects.—^ 

E. H, HANKIhh - 

The wing is first placed in a solution containing ammoiiiaeal. sliver 
nitrate, Rochelle salt, and alcohol. After a time varying from a few minutes 
to a few hours the wing is thereby blackened owing to the deposit, of a thin 
fihn of metallic silver. The wing is then washed in 50% alcohol and placed 
i IS rcM.i iflod spirit. It is then embedded in jelly. The jelly used is a strong 
Hgnmgar c‘oniaiuing eight per cent of hypo.sulphito of soda. The portion 
of the liitnp Ilf jelly' containing the \vmg is Cut into ten slices of equal 
thickucHS by means of a Gillette razor blade. The slices are threaded on 
to a wire in the right order after trimming to a convenient size. They 
are then placed in a half per cent solution of tartario acid In 70 per cent 
glycerinu for 24 hours. The acid causes precipitation of finely divided 
sulphur (by decomposition of the hypo) in the jelly which is thereby 
ren€li!red white and opaque. The sections therefore are seen in black on 
II. tvhifce background. The sections are mounted in a cell containing gela- 

A number of wings of different kinds of insects treated in this way 
wofo exhibited. 

Anthropological notes on the Eurasians of Indo-Portugxiese 
ciescont in Cochin.— % L. K. Anantakbishna Ixer. 

Introdmtion.— Origin and History of the Community. BaUfat.~ln- 
tormarriage of the Portuguese with native women m former times. 
Marriage emtoms.—in former times and at present. Inheritana^— 
Beligion. Funeral emtoma. Oecupaiion. Dress, appearance, d'c. The 
paper was illustrated with lantern-slides. 

The ©(‘(nirreiK'e of Iridoevtes in the Batrachian larva, MicroJiyln 
ornata (Boul.).— C. B. Nabayan Rao. 

The striking feature in the coiouraiaon of the 
ornala and M. riihra is the occurrence of a bri#it dorsal 
band and of silver brilliance on the sides and the ventral surface of the 
abdomen, and probably used as a warning advertisement in consequence 
of the floating habits of the tadpoles. The dorsal band “/ J'S 

tine plates of guantn or iridooy tea white the sdver ® iTI i 

reflecting tiasiio or argenteum. which is not CTanin kalk. O" 
analysia, it is found that the substance of iridooytes and aigenteum is 
identical with that met with in the iridescent tissues of - 

The only organ that bears boGi ehromatophores and indooytes is 
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the lung whose homology with the ait bladdet of .fishes i.s .corro.boratod on 
the, chemical side, 

";,.On the habits of the Hilsa {fJl/wpmt iUuhu) at.ul their artificial 
I)ix>pa.gation in the M B. Sukdara Raj, 

t. The Hilsa. — Otherwise called the Indian Shad^ is a valuable food 
iish in India. . . 

■ 2^' Distribution of the Hilsa, — 'Bxtensive, In peninsular India it is 
known to occur only on the east coast. The apparent sm^eoss of the 
Madras Fishery Department to introduce the fish into the Ponani river 
,<Malafoar) in 1909. 

3 Size. — ^Adult males attain a length of 30 to 35 cm. and are smaller 
than adult females which reach a length of 35 to 40 cm. 

4. Habits. — A knowledge of the habits essential for pisciculture— A 
summary of all that is known of the habits of the HIka and my own ob- 
servations at the Lower Anieut (Coleroon). 

5. Effect of weirs on the Hilsa fishery. — Dr. Day's eondenmation of 
weirs and bis prediction (1809) of the extermination of the Hilsa. Hir F. 
Nicholson’s reply (1909). The conclusion that Hilsa since the loss of their 
upstream spawning grounds have probably fo\ind suitable places for 
breeding in streams unfettered by weirs, 

6. Histry of the Hilsa Hatchery in the Coleroon. — Day’s proposal (1898) 
to construct fish passes abandoned as impracticable. Mr. Wilson’s sug- 
gestion (1908) that pisciculture is the only satisfactory and final solution 
of the Hilsa problem. O’he construction of the Coleroon Hatchery the 
first of its kind in India ( 1 909} and a description of the Hatchery. 

7. The Method. — Mr. Wilson succeeded in hatching Hilsa eggs in 1908 
and 1009 — Particulars of the process as determined by a series of experi- 
ments conducted by me at the Hatchery hist August, when about 10 
million fry were successfully hatched out. 

8. Conclusion, — The practicability of artificially imjn’ognatiug and 
hatebing Hilsa eggs has been establislied beyond doubt. I’ho rearing of 
the delicate fry has not yet been attempted and renmins yet to bo done. 

Notes on some South Indian Gecidoinyiids (uiusing galls In 
grasses . — Bg Y. Ramaohanhha Rao. 

Paddy is subject to a disease known variously as Anaikombu,” 
“ Thandeethu,” ** Kodu and ** Silvershoots ”, It manifontB itself by 
the formation of a long hollow shoot instead of the normal ear-haa<ij and 
is a source of loss to the ryot. 

The silvershoot is a gall caused by a Rall-fiy : Pachydiplosis oryzae : 
the eggs are laid on the plant* and the maggots that hatch seek the grow 
ing tips of the shoots and cause the formation of the tubedike gall. The 
maggots pupate inside and in about 6 days transform into flies* M*hidi 
emerge through a hole boiled through at the tip. 

Various wild grasses at Coimbatore and in several places in the 
Bellary, Kurnool and Godavari Districts were examined in the attempt 
at finding the wild host plant of the Paddy gall-fly. Galls were noticed 
in the following grasses : — 

L Panio«« fiuitam^ | The same fly attacks both the granacw ; 

2. Pmdeum pumtamm^ I Hfe^history fully studied. 

3. Oymion dactyhn ; A ^ colleetlye gali is formed : life-hktory 

studied. , ' 

4. Isch<mum ciUM t reared. 

5. PafU^im.s^ndmmi reared and probably idiintb 

cal with m paddy fly, ■' 

0. Faspalim^kmkukmm\^Jii>l^j^^^ fly not reared, ’ ' 

7. t 
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iS . A ndropogoth Schamanthiw , 
il A'pluda varia. . . , 

H). Isniamasppi 2 Flies at Palur. 

1 1 , Ophiurus corymboaus ^ 

12. Orpza mt-iva (wild variety.) 

13 * ■* 


Flies not reared. 


I Flies not reared. 


lacJiwmam piloaum : Galls noted in black soils in Beilary DiS’ 
trict : Hies reared. These are probably the galls forming the 
subject of a paper on Galls on an Indian grass’* by Mr. 
Boodle K&w Bulletin No. Ill, 1910. 

Fxe-opt in tlio case of Fcmicum Stagriinum, the flies bred out proved 
to bo distinct species , each restricted to a single grass. 

Numerous parasites attack these gall-insects and fall into 2 groups : 
ill one the ehalcids,- — the wasps lay their eggs directly on or near the 
maggots. In the other — the Proetotrupids — the wasp searches out the 
of the gall-fly and deposits eggs therein, as exuinplifled by Flatyo- 
j aster oryza. 


ItKiian Tadpoles . — By N. Ankandalb, and C. R. Nabayana 

Rao. 

'I’he tadpoles of most of the frogs and toads that inhabit the plains of 
India are now known and have been or will shortly be described in detail, 
but in a consideral)^^ proportion of the species that live in the Hima- 
layas and the Western Giiats little has yet been discovered about the 
Ufodustory. I n a paper to which this may be regarded as a preliminary 
note we hope to give full descriptions of the larvae of about one half of 
the Batraehian Anura of India proper and Assam. 

Those tadpoles that have been found in the mountainous districts of 
the Indian Empire are of special interest on account of the adaptations to 
environment they exhibit. Most of their peculiarities are correlated with 
life in rapid-running water in which it is important that they should not be 
carried away by the current or if ^carried away should float lightly on the 
surface In some tadpoles from the Himalayas and other mountain 
regions sitiiated to the east of India (for example, the larva© of Rana 
afghana) we find a large sucker or adhesive organ formed on the ventral 
surface of the abdomen, while in others the lips are modified to perform 
the game function. This is the case, for instance, in the tadpole of Bufo 
mper„ Other larvae from the same streams (those of several species of 
Megalophrys) live in small crannies at the edge but are provided with an 
enormous funnel-shaped structure that surrounds the mouth and can open 
Ilka an inverted umbrella in such a way as to support them floating on 
the surface with the tail held vertically. The tadpole of Bana heddomei,, 
which lives in the hills of Western India, is modified for an amphibious 
existence by the early outgrowth of the hind limbs and the degenerate 
character of the fin-membrane of the tail ; it can thus skip away over 
damp rocks at the approach of a flood. Some allied species from the 
same streams have lost the horny teeth characteristic of the larvae of 
most families of Anura, but in this case we do not know what the modi- 
fication means. 

The Indian tadpoles of still water mostly belong to two types : (1) tad- 
poles in which there is no mouth-disk and no horny beak or teeth and in 
which the spiracle is situated in the mid- ventral line, and (2) those that 
have ft fleshy disk surrounding the mouflh, with a homy beak in the mid- 
dle and armed with transverse row of minute homy teeth ; in such forths 
the spiraole i» situated on the left side of the body, Indian tadpoles of^ 
the former type all belong to the family Engystomatidae, while those of 
most of the Kanidao and Bufonidae belong to the latter. In the Ranid 
genua however* tliere is no mouth-disk, while in certain spe- 
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.. At first sight adaptive modifications- in structure frequently., mask 
taxonomic features in tadpoles. A good' instance of the kind is to be 
found in the genus of the family Polobatidae. 'Most of the 

larvae of this genus as yet known have the peculiar mouth-fioat briefly 
described above and also remarkably long and slender tails, but the tad- 
pole of M, hesseUii^ which lives in Burma and the I\lalay Region, is of a 
much more normal type. One Burmo-Malayan species of Microhjrla {M, 
annectem) of the family Engystornatidae, in which the mouth-disk is usu- 
ally absent, has, on the other hand, a funnel-shaped mouth-float analo- 
gous to that of tadpoles of the peculiar Megalophrya type, though differ- 
ing in details of structure. 

It would thus seem that convergence often plays a more important 
part in the superficial characters of Anurous larvae than genetic relation- 
ship, but it is possible that in some instances the convergence has taken 
place in the adults rather than in the larvae and that species in which the 
adults seem to be related actually resemble one another because of paral- 
lel evolution rather than on account of descent from a common ancestor. 
On the other hand, the resemblance between tadpoles of different ancestry 
is often quite superficial and one finds that adaptations at first sight simi- 
lar, have been produced in different lines of modification. For instance, 
in those Oriental species of Bufo in w^hich the mouth has become a power- 
ful adhesive organ, the modification consists mainly in a great enlarge- 
ment of the lower lip, whereas in the larva of a species of Helopkryne, an 
African frog of the family Cystignathidae, a superficially similar structure 
is produced by the equal enlargement of both lips. 

It is noteworthy that a tadpole very like that of Helophryne but not. 
yet assignable to any known Indian species or genus, occurs in the hill- 
streams of Cochin, fludging from what we know of other tadpolo.s, we 
would not be surprised to find, when the adult is diseovemi, that a real 
relationship exists. 

Notes OH the Anatomy of a I)oul)le Memos trosity in the (Ihiok. 
— By D. R. Bhattachaexa. 

The monster consists of two individuals, intimately connected to- 
gether along their ventral side. There is, however, only a single bead. 
There is a distinct neck, vertebral column, limbs and limbgirdles, to each 
individual. The hinder region of the medulla Oblongata divides to form 
two spinal cords. The sterna of the two individuals do not meet together 
as was to be expected, but the ribs of the adjacent sides of the two indi- 
viduals coalesce to form a sternum, which thus takes a lateral, instead of 
a ventral position. Each sternum, therefore, is contributed to, in its 
formation, by both the individuals. The body-cavities of both the indi- 
viduals coalesce, and lie in the space situated between the two sterna 
and their attached ribs. Most of the internal organs, especially those 
which are common to both the individuals* lie in this joint body-cavity. 
There is only a single set of the following organs common to both tlia 
individuals : — The heart, lungs, the greater portion of the digestive canal 
from the guUet down to the middle of the ileum, the trachea, bronchi, 
liver, spleen, pancreas, etc. The single heart supplies both the indivi- 
duals. Each individual, however, possesses a pair of kidneys, rectum, 
cloaca and bursa Fabricii, 

An Instance of Mutation Coceus viridis (Green) a Mutant from 
Pulvimria paidii (Maskell ). — By K. KuNin Kannan. 

Saltatory variations in green bug. The typical green bug luis seven 

antennal segments# In Mysore it was 'so when it first appeared huh the 
number has l>een reduced to three eisccept in specimens found on a single 
plant in Bangalore. In the number is seven. In Uganda thor© 
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two forms, one typical the other for some time regarded as a siib- 
specios. but rcK'ently given specific rank. In Java there are two forms, 
oiio routui, the other long— both showing loop more or less bnt with 8 an- 
ieiimil KcguKints instead of 7. These therefore are structurally nearer- 

pMiL The specimen from Lagos is said to agree with the typical 
form. , *■: 

Similar antennal variability in P. psidii specimens showing loop, 
without ovisac but with the eggs laid directly beneath the body have 
been fovuid. The variability in the same direction is explicable only on 
the hypothesis that the forms of green bug are derived from P. psidii. 
Hus hypothesis was discussed. 

Section of Botany. 

i^reddent — lUo Bahabuk K. Ranoa Achaei. L.T.,/ 

(Uwe.rwment Lecturing Botanist^ Agrmdtiiral College, Combatore. 

Tinmn^lly Fauna.— K. Ranga Aohabi. 

The flora of the Tinnevelly District may be considered to be an epi- 
tome of the whole of the Madras Presidency, as almost every feature of 
which is represented within this area. There are two distinct botanical 
regions in this disfcrict™-the eastern and the w^estern. 

The eastei’n region is a vast plain extending from about the base of 
the hills to ilio sliore, and it supports a vegetation more or less similar to 
the plants growing on tlie eastern side of the Presidency from Oanjam to 
Pajjo CUnnorin, aliiiough there may be well defined areas with different 
sots of plants, and bonce distinguishable one from the other, while at the 
samo time we meet with plants of very wide and even distribution. The 
saa-coast abounds in sea-weeds, littoral species and sand-binding plants, 
and the vegetation towards the inland is of the stunted type, as this 
region is very dry and hot on account of its peculiar geographical position. 

The western region consists of the southernmost end of the Western 
(Ihauts separated from the long chain by the Palghat gap. This region 
is botanieally the most interesting. The vegetation at the foot of the 
hills and at the’ lower elevations consists of mostly scrubby jungles 
cliaracteristie of the Madras Presidency- Amidst these, however, occur 
species of plants peculiar to these regions, such as Bugenia ruMcunda^ 
Anogeisam pendula, Alpkonsea sclerocarpa, etc. In certain places near 
Mundanthurai, Anonaceoiis species predominate, showing Malayan affini- 
ties. Four now species of plants, Diospyros Barheri, Grewia pandaioa , 
Aglaia Barberi and Famieria indica, were found fiourishing here. 

Viewed from a broad standpoint, the higher elevations of the hills in 
tins district present the same characteristics as those of the Anamalais, 
Pulnoys and Nilgiris, but as we proceed southwards we notice features 
peculiar to this district. The forests are evergreen and moist for the 
greater portion of the year. The species of plants, Diotocanthus gran- 
dis, Hedy Otis purpuraacens and Orthosiphon comosus, that are confined to 
those iiiiis lend a charm to the landscape. There are over thirty species 
of plants endemic to this region and most of them are found in the 
southern part of the Western Ghauts. Becently two new species of Com- 
positae, Beneew Galeadensie and Vemonia Ramaswami^ were discovered. 
One species of Crotalaria and two species of Vernonia are awaiting deter- 
mination. 

The Indian Species of Iseilema Hack .* — By R. S. Hole, 

1. Existing confusion regarding the definition of the species. 

2. Bovision of existing definitions and key to the species. 

I This paper will be published in mtm$o in the Congress nurpber of 
the Agricultural Journal of India. . 
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3. Importance of a detailed study . of wild species with reforeiiee to 
(a) economic questions and (d), the problem" of the origin of specioa, as in- 
(iicated by a study of this.genusv 

I.I1C Method of iiilieiitanGe.of-'-certain Characters in, Rice.— % 

, F. R. PAKNELb* 

This, is,; a continuation of a paper ' given at the Science Congress i,n 
Madras two years ago. 

Certain characters, there described as simply dominant, are now seen 
.' to be. due to two factors. ' At least four ,factors are concerned in the vari- 
ous typos of awning investigated. 

Several types of gametic re-duplication were illustrated. These in- 
dude two cases of coupling of separate factors giving a result which was 
previously regarded as the" effect of one factor on sovera! organs. 

The Economic Sigmhcao.ce of the Root«Developnie!it of Agri- 
cultural Crops.* — By Albert 'Howard, and Ga,brieli;r 
L. C. Howard. 

The detailed study of the root-systems of the varicuis agriculturai 
<TOps has been greatly neglected in the past. Hitherto far l oo nmi-h at- 
tention has been devoted to the abov©'ground portioti of the platit and 
it has almost been forgotten that a very large part of any crop consists 
of the root-system which is ordinarily ont of sigiit. This i>mission to 
study the relation between the soil and the distribution of the roots Is a 
common feature of the variety trials which nowadays form so large a 
part of Experiment Station work. 

The object of this paper is to show that .a comparative study of tlu* 
root-systems of a set of varieties throws a considerable amount of light on 
the relations which exist between the most suitable typo of crop and tlio 
soil in which it grows. The results of variety trials offcen become con- 
siderAbly clearer from a study of the roots of the various varieties tried. 

,Eor jjropcr root development, on© of the conditions necessary is good 
> soil aeration. Now in the alluvium of the plains of India one of the most 
difficult things is to manage the soil so that its aeration is not interfered 
with by rain or by irrigation water. The crumb structure of fin© alluvial 
soils which is so easy to produce is also readily lost under monsoon and irri- 
gation conditions. In consequence, the soil and th© roots of the crops can- 
not obtain sufficient oxygen’and in many oases carbon dioxide accumulates. 
The crops suffer from 'lack of aoratidn in the soil and oxygen becomes a 
Hunting factor. This is the explanation we have suggested for a whole 
series of' phenomena relating to crops oh the Indo 6an.getic alluvium. 
^Air the facts so far obtained fit inf^-.otrr aeration theory and we have 
'come to regard th© surface layer of the Bihar alluvium as a vast oxygen 
filter separating the atmosphere from the sub-soil water, which analysis 
shows is particularly poor in dissolved oxygen. All soil-aerating ageaoieB 
like surface-drainage at once increase production provided the supply of 
orgahic matter in the soil is adequate. Now if this is true and if ihe Bihar 
alluvium does act as an oxygen filter we should expect to find that all 
the varieisfes which really thrive during monsoon phase in this tract 
■are surface rooted and that very deep rooting kinds would not do well 
To some extent, a similar rule ought to hold in the cold weather (rdbi) 
crops but net', to quit© 'the same extent as hi these crops the rainfall be- 
tween sowing and ‘harvest is'SinaM and during this period soil-acra- 
^ 

1 This paper will be published in mtmao in the Congress number of 
the Agricultural Jourii|d'''df India* • 
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fcioii is at its best. ■ We have from time to time investigated tliis point 
and have dealt with some of the results obtained in the present paper. 

1. , . Linske:!,). , 

The Indian linseed crop falls into two main classes : — 

(а) The large sieeded, early, little branched types of the soils of the 
Peninsula. 

(б) The small seeded, late, much branched forms of the alluvium of 
North Bihar and the ISastern Districts of the United Provinces. 

^ Associated with these differences in the above ground characters are 
differences of equal magnitude in the root-systems. The linseeds of the 
Peninsula are deep-rooted, the branching of the tap root taking place 
mainly at a point about a foot below the ground level. The linseeds of 
the alluvium are shallow rooted ; the main tap root sending out numer- 
ous strong laterals parallel to and near the svirface of the ground. It 
would appear that soil aeration is the dominant factor in the type of lin- 
seed grown in the two areas in which this crop is mainly concentrated. 
On the soils of the Peninsula, the cracking of the soil enables the moist 
subsoil to be aerated. On the alluvium, the roots are compelled to run 
near the surface so as to secure a sufficient air-supply. 

2. G.baMv 

The distribution of the gram crop in India depends chiefly on two 
factors — soil temperature and soil aeration. Gram is an important cold 
weather crop to the nortii of a line joining Bombay and Patna and is not 
found to any groat extent on the warmer soils to the southward. In the 
gram tract itself, the density is greatest where the natural aeration of the 
soil is above the average. 

That the distribution of this crop in the gram area depends on the 
aeration of the soil is supported by all the results obtained at Pusa. The 
best crops are obtained in dry years, on high, well-drained soil. On stiff 
badly aerated plots the yield falls off and the root development is shal- 
low. In wet years, the yield is: inversely proportional to the length of the 
tap root. ■ 

3. , Wheat. 

Very little work has been done in India in tracing the connection be- 
tween the root-systems of wheat varieties and their suitability for certain 
types of soil. The matter, however, is being taken up at Pusa and it is 
possible to refer to some of the preliminary results. 

Some very interesting details have been obtained on this point in 
connection with the distribution of Pusa 12. Pusa 12 is a deep-rootmg, 
high-yielding variety. It was isolated from a mixture in the Botanical 
Section at Pusa where it was found that this type gave excellent results 
on the lighter wheat soils of the Experiment Station but was apt to be 
disappointing on heavier lands. When tried in the United Pro’dnces 
however, it quickly came into favour. Excellent crops were obtained ; 
the size of the ears and the yield were greater than anything that had 
been obtained at Pusa even with the best cultivation. The soil of the 
alluvium of the United Provinces are more open than those of Bihar, and 
this deep-rooting wheat immediately responds. On the other hand, the 
wheat which suits Bihar best is Pusa 6* a shaUow-rooted variety which 
does not do well in the drier wheat-gi'owing areas of the Indo-Gangetic 
plain. Her© the shallow-rooting is a distinct disadvantage. 

4. HiBiSOVS SABBABIBFA AKB H, OAHNABmUS. 

These two species of fibre plants, which are usually sown at the break 
o! the rains in Northern India, differ greatly in two respects— in i^e 
amotint of bi-anching and in their tolerance of moist soil conditions. ^ The 
varieties of Hibwcm Sabdariffa are much branched plants which thrive in 
tlie wettest monsoons and show little sign of wilt. The types of H, ownr 
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nabiniis, on the other hand, are tall, erect plants which, when jTjrown in 
the ordinary way for fibre;, branch little but are partieuiariy pi’ona to 
wilt. These distinctions between the two species arc corrohvtod with 
marked differences in the root-systems. The main ta.p roi>t cf H. i'^afda- 
riff a is eoni})aratively short but there is a great doveiopment of latiwal 
roots which run parallel and quite close to the surface. The root-sy.stt'm is 
ext 0 ,nsi\’e but it is concentrated near the surface of the ground, and in very 
wet seasons loaves the soil and grows out into the air. The? developnumt 
of the aerial roots all over the surface of the ground was very marked in 
the wet monsoon of 1916. In H. camwbinits^ the tap root is deep ami the 
development of the laterals is not concentrated near the surface. The 
root-system in this species is much deeper than in the case of H. Sahda- 
riffa. The general connection between the depth of the root-system and 
the liability of the turn species to wilt will be evident. In the case of FJ. 
Sahdariffa, the aeration of the roots is easy and the crox> thrives oven in 
wet years. In the cUvse of H. cannahimis ^ aeration is more difficult and 
the plants are very liable to wilt. 

5. Java Ikdigo. ^ 

Up to the present, we have considered the root-systems of crops 
which are either grown in the monsoon or in the cold weatiior. Bihar 
agriculture, however, has to deal with a plant — Java indigo — which is 
grown all the year round including the hot months of April and May. 
Any successful type of plant must accommodate itself to a sot f>f soil con- 
ditions ranging from extreme wetness in the monsoon k> comparative 
dryness in the hot weather. 

Java indigo as grow]i in Bihar is an exceedingly uiixt*d crop and con- 
sists of a large range of typers whidi however fall into twa> main classes as 
regards branching — (I) busby typos which braiK‘h to v(*ry varying tlogroes 
from the base, the brandies corning off nearly at light angles to the main 
axis, and ( 2 ) tall vertical types whose brandies arise at an acute angU^ 
from the stem. Those two conditions may be shortly described as the 
bush type and the vertical type. Running through both these classes of 
branching are great differences in the rate of growth and in the time of 
flowering. Some of the types are early ; others are exceedingly late. 
Some grow slowly ; others much more rapidly. All grades of intermediate 
naturally occur. 

A general correspondence between the mode of branching of the stem 
and of the root exists in this crop. In the bushy types which branch at 
right angles to the axis, the lateral roots are also given off at right angles 
to the main tap root. In the vertical types, the lateral roots arise at an 
angle very similar to that in the ease of the branches. 

^ Five types of rooting have so far been distinguished including two in 
which most of the root-system is near the surface. These wdthstaud the 
moist soil conditions of the monsoon much more successfully than tho 
deeper rooted types. 

Recent Omlis Introductions to India. — C. (1 Caldeh rim/ 
M. S. Ramaswami. 

This paper records the recent spread to India of some six speeie.s of 
Oxalis, a genua which flnds its highest development as regards rmml)or of 
species in South Africa and temperate S. W. America. 

One of the number Oxalis OorymhoBa A. Do, has already occuipiwi 
the serious attention of Australian agriculturists. It is probably of quit4,^ 
recent introduction here but has succeeded in establishing itself with 
dangerous rapidity in parts of India. 

The authors call attention to its presence and cite its history in 
Australia as indicative of the trouble it may become to Indian AgrieuT 
turists. 
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llu^^genus OxaltH is geographically very-' unstabie and, a discussion of 
»lu* distrifnitional history of the remaining species is prompted by their 
an\v ivcordod presence as wild plants in India. 

iu conclusion the authors call for the co-operation of systematxsts 
and otluM's ei^gaged in l>otanical pursuits in recording the arrival and the 
success or faihire of exotics in CvStablishing themselves, in India. 

.Note «,>ii a ,i\:Ialformatio:!'i of a Piiie-aj)ple {Anmias).~~~By P. P. 

Fyson. 

A malformation of the Fine-apple is described in which the receptacle 
hail grown out laterally and bore a very large number of small flowers in 
im irregular formation, recalling on a large scale the Cockscomb variety of 
the cultivated Celosia. The tissues were found infested with an intra- 
cedhdar plasinodium, to which the fasciation was in all probability due. 

Note on the Killing off of a True Water Plant {Scirpus micro- 
uofus) by a Plant of firm though moist land (Ammania 
HotHndl]olia).--~By P. F. P'yson. 

Se.irpus mvn'ommis L. which forms a dense fringe round the shores of 
(ht^ lake at Kodaikanal lias been dying off at certain depths, while grow- 
ing w<dl in deeper as well as in shallow^er water. Where this happens the 
r<(ots an‘ surroundoti hy a dense matting of thin stems and narrow leaves 
though different in appearance have been traced to the Ammania 
rotundifolia //ma which grows on the adjoining bank. 

Oecologieal Notes on the Flora of the Pulney Downs . — By 
P.:F.-FySON, - 

Attention is drawn to certain plant aesooiationa and special adapta- 
tions exl'dbited. 

I'he In, florescence and Flowers of the Banana (Musa sapientum) 
and its wild relatiye (Musa superba ) — By W. Burns, 
V. G. Mandku and P, J. Dhunbhura. 

The paper describes a research in progress, the aims of which are : — 

( 1 ) to observe accurately the development and morphology of the in- 
florencence and flowers in Mwa aaptenium and Musa superha ; 

(2) to study the phenbmena of pollination and fertilisation in these 

species'; 

(2) to study the seed production of M. superba and the non-produc- 
tion of seed in M. sapientum. 

I'he transition-leaves that lierald the appearance of the inflorescence 
arc described and a theory put forward to account for their fewness in 
MJ sapientum and their abundance in M. superba. Variations in the 
bracts both as to shape and axillary flowers are described. The various 
organs of the several types of flowers are described and special atten- 
tion is given to the perianth and androecium. It is concluded that the 
flower of Mu.sa is undoubtedly developed from the usual monocotyedon- 
ous type, and that its present form is due to (a) suppression of the 
posterior stamen, (b) the reduction of the two anterior members of the 
inner whorl of the perianth and their fusion with the three similarly re- 
diK'cd members of the outer whorl, and (c) the development of the re- 
maining member of the inner whorl as a hood-like body. 

vSections of the ovules of both species are described. The embryosac 
contents have not yet been clearly made out. Crosses made both ways 
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between the' species resiiited in seed production. It is proved' that the 
banana fruit swells without pollination but that of M. superha does not. 
The influence of pollen of a red variety did not show when used to 
fertilise a yellow variety of banana. The origin of the edible pulp is 
stated. An interesting variant of the banana, producing in normal 
circumstances 25 hands,” is described and its possible heritability dis- 
' cussed. 

Observations on Pollination in AlyBimrpus.—By K. Gherian 

Jacob. 

The whole gmxiB Alysicarpus possesses in the flower an interesting 
explosive mechanism for the sudden discharge of pollen into the air or on 
an insect- visitor. The Indian species of Alysimrpus can be divided into 
two groups, one with glumaceous calyx enclosing the corolla and the other 
with small calyx reaching to only about half the length of the corolla. 
A. rugosus — a representative of the glumaceous calyx group explodes its 
mechanism only when visited by Nomia oxybeloides. Unexploded flowers 




do not set fruits at all. A, vaginalis — a representative of the amall calyx 
group — is capable of exploding its mechanism without the help of any 
external agency and throws a cloud of pollen upwards showering the same 
on the flowers of the neighbouring plants. The usefulness of this adapta- 
tion in securing cross-pollination is evident from the fact that this species 
possesses a gregarious habit. In fact, in a patch of ground 7 inches in 
diameter,. the branches of 9 different plants could be traced and on© 
square foot of ground covered by the plant showed on an average about 
90 different inflorescences. 

So, in the above we have an instance of a common plant which en- 
sures cross-pollination by the spontaneous explosion of its flowers and 
without the help of am' external agency. 


The irritability of the Bladders in Uiricularia. 11. Structure 
and Mechanism . — By T. Ekambaeam. 

1. The structure of the irritable hairs is described and compared with 
those of aldrovanda. 

2. Part of the ridge surrounding the mouth is shown to act as a 
spring hinge which draws down or pushes up the valve. 

3. The positions assumed bv the valve before and after irritation is 
shown to be due to a difference in the dimensions of the two layers of 
cells that make up the valve. The mechanism is explained. 

4. The function of the margin is also partly explained. 

5. The hungry condition of the bladder is brought about by all the 
tissues becoming turgid. 

6. The result of irritation is taken to be a momentary loss of turgb 
dity in all the tissues. 


Yariation in some Himalayan liverworts . — By S. R. Kashyap, 

Four species of thallose liverworts are described showing a consider- 
able degree of variability. 

1 . Targimia kypophylla. Already worked out by the writer and also by 
Miss O’Keefe. (New Phytologist, Vol. XIII, Nos, 6 and 7 and YoL XIV, 
Nos. 4 and 5). The chief features of interest here are (a) the presence 
of antheridia on the usually described disc-like ventral shoots, also on 
shoots having more or less well-developed wings and lastly even on the 
main shoot in the form of a dorsal cushion, (h) The different degrees of 
development of the teeth in the mvolhcral valves. In some specimens 
they are well developed throughout the whole margin of the valves, in 
others feebly developed or quite absent oh the greater part of the margin. 
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2. Aneura Indica St.ftAs, Great variations in habit and the shape 
of the dorsal epidermal cells. The plants may be thin loosely attached to 
the siibstratimi, very slightly branched or simple, leading through various 
tninsitional forms to those which are firmly fixed to the soil, have thick 
lobes and are very much branched. The dorsal epidermal cells may be 
quite flat, slightly convex externally, dome-shaped, or conical andi dis- 
tinctly papillate with distinct spaces between them. These variations in 
habit and structure seem to depend on climatic., conditions in which the 
plant grows. 

3. (Shrank) Raddi. The usual form foimd in 
Britain has ten or eleven epidermal cells on each side of the midrib and 
the plants are pinnate. In some plants found in Mussoorie by the writer 
the midrib was very narrow and had only four epidermal cells on each, 
side and the plants were distinctly dichotomous. In some other speci- 
mens found by the writer on the Ghamba-Pangie road about 10,000 ft. 
above sea level, the midrib had six or seven cells on each surface and plants 
showed a tendency to pinnate branching owing to great development of 
one branch. These variations are interesting as the two characters are 
generally thought to be constant. 

4- Anthoceros Bimalayemis Kmhy&p, The plant was described by 
the writer from Mussoorie (New Phytologist, Vol. No. i). The 

sterile plants were narrow, closely attached to the soil and bore tubers 
either marginally or ventraliy or both. Specimens are found in a place 
near Simla, under water showed broad thin lobes dividing diehotomously 
and entirely without tubers. These plants differed from tlie typical 
specimens of .^4,. HymalaycnHB so greatly that they could be referred to 
that species only after some more specimens had been found in a moist 
place midway between the two above-mentioned forms in habit and bear- 
ing embedded tubers. 

The effects of Physical and Climatic eonditlons on the ciistribii- 
tion of plants in Mysore Malnad. — /iy M. K. Venkata Rao. 

Introduction. Literature-abstract, The area comprising the Alysora 
Malnad. 

Physical conditions : — 

(1) Variations in elevation. (2) Exposure to sea breeze. (3) Long 
and narrow valleys, (4) Winding rivers and sti’oams. (5) Evergreen 
forests. (6) Loose and pervious soil. 

Climatic conditions 

(1) Variations in rainfeil. (2) Prolonged drought. (3) Variations in 
temperature. (4) Fog and humid atmosphere. (5) Heavy winds. 

Effects, (a) Direct : — 

(1) Reduction in size of leaves. (2) Presence of aromatic oils. (3) 
Poor quality of timber. (4) Uniformity of distribution and similarity of 
species. (5) Intense colouration of flowers. (6) Occurrence of Xero- 
phytic vegetation. (6) Indirect : — 

(1) Occurrence of forests in patches in protected valleys. (2) Propor- 
tionate increase of climbers and epiphytes. (3) Comparative absence of 
thorny plants. (4) Abundance of Ferns and mosses. (5) Comparative 
rarity of fresh-water species of algae except Diatoms. (0) Sapi’ophytie 
fungi and Parasites plants due to decomposing vegetation. (7) Very 
wide distribution of seeds and fruits. 

Conclusion. 

Spike Disease of L. Coleman mu/ M* S- 

■■ MARABiMmm ■ 

This serious disease of oue of the most', valuable Indian I'oresi? Pro- 
ducts was first nc>tio©d near Fraserpet on the Coorg-Mysore frontier in 
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1899 : but was probably in- existence for several years p:rior to that date. 

' Within the, past, sixteen years about' three-fourths of the.sanda! area in 
Goorg has become infected. In Mysore it has appeared in most of the 
sandal areas in Mysore 'District and in several areas of Hassan and 
.Bangalore Districts.. In ..Madras Presidency it has ' also appeared in a 
..large number of sandal areas in Salem, Coimbatore, and Trichino|.sely" 
Districts. 

It is difficult to estimate the losse.s due to the disease but there .are 
indications that sandal to ' the value of 5 lakhs of rupees are being de.s- 
troyed annually. If as appears .likely the disease continues to spread to 
areas which have hitherto remained free, sandal as an economic product 
will practically cease to exist unless we can discover some e.fficieiituiiean3 
of combating the disease. 

The chief outward symptoms are (a) a reduction in size of the leaves, 
(6) shortening of the internodes, (c) disturbance in the growth periodicity 
leading to growth throughout the year, and (d) death of haustoria and 
end roots. Inner structural changes are few and unimportant but thei e 
is one typical internal symptom, riz. the deposition of large quantities 
of starch in parenchyma of twigs and leaves. 

The paper considers the question of starch deposition and shows that 
there is a disturbance in the translocation indicated by a reduction of 
diastatic activity in diseased leaves. Whether there is any alteration in 
the rate of carbohydrate formation in the diseased leaves as compared 
with healthy ones is under investigation. The fact not heretofore 
sufficiently emphasized, that leaves showing outward evidence of spike 
are invariably pal© in colour, would point to a decreased carbohydrate 
formation rather than to an increased one. 

The question of the communicability of the disease is discussed and 
the results of experiraent.s in which twigs from spiked trees were grafted 
on to healthy trees are given. These show oonciusively that the disease 
is communicable as in a large number of cases the disease was communi- 
cated in this way. Injection of an aqueous extract from diseased leaves 
into healthy trees has, up to the present, given no result. 

A number of other plants have been found attacked by diseases 
showing similar symptoms. In the case of one of tliose plants, viz. 
Zizyphm oenoplia^ it has been found possible to communicate the disease 
by grafting just as in the case Of sandal spike. The question of the pos- 
sibility of communicating the disease as it appears in one of the speeie.s 
attached to a healthy plant of another susceptible species is under investi- 
gation. 

Possible methods of infection in the light of our present knowledge 
are also discussed in the paper, but our knowledge of the disease is still 
too incomplete to formulate definite conclusion on this point. 

On the Endophytic Nitrogen -fixing Bacteria in Lenina minor 
(L) & L, polyrrhiza (L). — By M. 0. Tlrunakayanan, 

Two nitrogen-fixing organisms — Bacilltis radicicola and AzotohaeMr— 
have been recognised as living inside the tissues of Lemna, aiid also to 
occur in large numbers on its upper surfaces. In cultures on .Mannite 
Maltose-agar the two kinds of colonies develop and have been indentified 
as the distinct colonies of the.s© two microorganisms. Both of tliose 
bacteria fix atmospheric nitrogen and thrive in nitrogen-froe media. In 
the tissues, they live in association with endophytic Noatoo, similar to 
such associations in Cyoadacem and also in AzoUa and Anthoceroa. Be- 
.sides this, the bacteria seem to boour in certain special ceils bounding on 
internal airchambers, which, cphtain a Zooglea of bacteria and are free 
from nucleus and they have not yet been recognised 

m the tissues of X. wwon-r ; ! , . 
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Oil, the Nitrogen Bacteria inside ;Root-galls caused by 
JM-worms.— O. Tirttnarayanan. ■ : ; , 

Nodules caused by eel- worms, in, roots ot Beninoasa., Momordica and 
Mimx contained bacteria. These were isolated and by the colonies ob- 
tained ofi different media, stabs and streak-cultures, the peculiar motility, 
^taininy reactions, and capacity to fix atmospheric nitrogen, have been 
identified as belonging to the species of Bacillus radieicola. They flourish 
in nitrogen free-media. 

These plants have been healthy. Instead of being harmful , the 
nematode attack is perhaps beneflcial, because, through its agency, there 
is established an association between these bacteria and the plant, and 
the plant may profit by the presence of these bacteria in the same 
way as A]nus Eleagnus, &c. 

Section of Geology. 

Preside^iC-MR. (1 S. Mtdd.lemiss, O.I.E., 3i.A.. F.A.S.B.. 
Geological Survey of India. 

{Presidential Address.) 

('\im'iu:.ex];t.:ies of Archaean Geoeooy in, India. 

There is no doubt that if one impartially regards the trend of geo- 
logical tijoorios conoeming the oldest rocks, known as the Arcliaeans, in 
India, there is apt to arise a feeling of bewilderment. One gets puzzled 
and perhaps upset by the fertility and versatility in explanation indulged 
in by geologists when once they give their imagination a free rein in the 
domain of these very difficult rocks. I am also bound to admit that 
very much the same sort of bewilderment may readily take possession of 
one when, instead of theories, one surveys the pi’ime cause of those 
theories, namely the rocks themselves. The science of geology , alas, does 
not seem to get any simpler, clearer or more straightforward as it grows 
older i : ■ ■ 

Here in Mysore, and one may say in Southern India generally, there 
are certain aspects of the Arehaeans about which a great change of opin- 
K>n appears to have arisen during the last 12 years or so —as the geology 
of to-day has gradually unfolded itself from earlier beginnings. 

One has but to refer to the beautifully executed geological map of 
Mysore, on the scale of to 8 miles, recently issued by the Mysore Geo- 
logical Department, and to the solutions of some of the Archaean problems 
as concisely presented in the very interesting ** Outline of the Geological 
History of Mysore ” by Dr. Smooth, Director of the Department of Mines 
and Geology, and which, I believe, is the substance of his address before 
a previous meeting of this Congress, to recognise that many geological 
problems, regarded as delightfully simple in the old days of Indian geo- 
logy, now- bear new and startling interpretations, and that some rock 
terms (or the theoretical conceptions underlying them) have had to be 
scrapped and cast Into the melting pot, to emerge — something quit© 
different. 

To be a little more explicit, let me call your attention to the case of 
rocks known as the DhArwAr system, on© of the original homes of which 
U Mysore. In the earlier days of Indian geology (though not so long ago 
after all) they were described in modest terms as hornblende and chlorft© 
schists, quartz iron-ore rooks, quartzites, conglomerates, etc., and they 
were regarded mostly as metamorphosed sediments, or at least as such 
associated with ©pidiorites of effusive igneous origin. ^They were sup- 
posed without question to overlie the “ fundamental gneiss ” and to have 
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.■,b6©a deposited 'upon it with an unequivocal unconformity marked, by a 
conspicuous conglomerate at or near the base,— in fact to be younger than 
•that gneiss., to hWe been folded up on top of it, faulted in places, denud- 
ed in places, and so left in their strip-like basins-, as presented to our view 
to-day.'.'. 

But things have gone apace with the energetic and versatile members 
of the Mysore Geological Department, and now the main order of rock 
succession has long ago been implicitly, and more recently formally, re- 
versed ; the Dharwars becoming the oldest rocks in Mysore, whilst for 
nearly every one of the rock members of that system, including even the 
limestones, conglomerates, quartz iron-ore schists and lastly the quartz- 
ites, an igneous origin of some sort is now seriously championed. If one 
reads through the Becords of the department for the last ten years or so 
one constantly comes across remarks by Messrs. Wetherell, Slater, 
Jayaram and others to the above effect. For instance : The quartzites 
are probably all of igneous origin and belong to different relative periods 
of formation, just like the various other acid members of the series’’ or 
** From the general evidence obtained it is satisfactorily clear that the 
true character of these conglomerates is autoclastic and not sedimentary. 
The most sedimentary-looking grit, arkoses, and fragmental rocks appear 
to be highly altered lavas and tufaeeous deposits and not metamorphosed 
true sediments.” ^ 

I might go on quoting in the same strain for some time, but I will 
coni:.ent myself with one more example from Dr. Smeeth’s Outline” 
where, speaking of the quartzites, he says : “ Others, entirely quartzose, 
are occasionally found to exhibit intrusive contacts with adjoining rocks, 
whilst otfter.s of a later date penetrate the subsequent granitic gneiss and 
even pass from the gneiss into the schists. There can be little doubt 
that many of these quartzites are crushed and recrystallised quartz veins 
and quartz-porphyries and possibly feisites, and it is at least open to 
question whether we have any which are genuine sedimentary rocks.” 
Whatever outsiders may think as to the reliability of these conclu- 
sions, there can be no doubt as to the unanimity with which they have 
been advocated. Indeed Dr. Smeeth in one of his annual reports appears 
to be rather tired of the hornet’s nest ” that he has raised in the form 
of the ‘^constant transference of previously imagined sedimentary con- 
glomerates to autoclastic conglomerates” and he sighs for some one to 
find a simple satisfactory sedimentary conglomerate with nicely rolled 
water- worn pebbles ” ! 

Such a revolution of thought, quietly and apparently unanimously 
undergone, by the members of the Mysore Geological Department, re- 
garding the origin and relative age of these rocks and the series of . mineral 
and physical transformations through which they have gone, must be 
very disconcerting to the ordinary geological student. It must be ex- 
tremely perplexing I should think to all who have occasion to refer to the 
Records and Memoirs of the Department. 

^ To myself, I must own to its being very unacceptable at least in its 
entirety ; for it must be remembered that in the early nineties I spent a 
considerable time mapping the areas of Salem and Coimbatore, and in 
association with Mr. F. H. Smith saw something of the Dharwto as they 
appear tailing off into long-drawn-out strips and patches in the northern 
part of these districts. My opinion then formed of those strips and occa- 
sional -wider patches is expressed in an MS. report written at that time, 
and I may perhaps quote a portion of this. I then wrote : — 

As regards the interrelations of the Dh4rwte with the gneissic 
system, it is evident that' the general appearance of the Dharwdrs, 
their distinctness of texture structure and composition, and the way 
they lie in continuous bands enfolded among the gneisses, are indica- 
tions in every way presumptive of the former being the younger 
lormation and that it comes in normal sequence above the gneiss-* 
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although since their formation they have been subjected to earth 
me vements which have acted on them both alike, and caused their 
present disposition (as indicated by outcrops and foliation dips) to 
be generally inconclusive one way or the other. 

Some few exposures (sections they can hardly be called) are, 
however, so strongly in favour of the received views concerning 
this relation that they must be mentioned here. Mr. Smith has des- 
cribed, and I also myself saw, one locality in the valley N.N.W. of 
•^laliaraigadi , where a certain flattening out of the Dharwiirs and a 
bending round of their strike appeared to point to the existence of a 
slightly shallow synclinal of them upon the gneiss. In another 
locality a few miles east of Krishnagiri and a little west of Sundana- 
palli Mr. vSmith states that the exposure of the Dharwars seems to 
be that of a rough basin resting on the gneiss though the dips are 
seen to be much disturbed. Also round about Mar ad apalli the Dh4r- 
wdrs are seen to rest directly on the upturned gneiss. Other places 
\dsi ted by xny self to the north of Barugur show the same thing— in 
the usual imperfect way in vt^hich sections are exposed in this part 
of the country. T may instance the hill IJ miles E. by N, from 
the Barugur travellervS* bungalow, the upper parts of which are all 
Dharwars apparently resting on a platform of the gneiss beneath ; 
and also an exposure north of Neralkotta where a somewhat sudden 
change from the one rock to the other has all the appearance as 
of the Dhdrwai's lying upon the top of the gneiss. 

The search for actual junction sections was, however, for a long 
time unproductive. At last the little crag on the side of the hill 
E.N.E. of Barugur, and easily recognised in the distance by its darker 
colour, yielded such a section ; but we were not prepared for the ex- 
traordinary nature of the section revealed. It is about 5 yards long, 
and at the base of it the hornblende biotite gneiss, typical of the 
Hosur and Krishnagiriplateaux, is seen. Above there are Dhdrw^rs 
of the loiver-most orepidiorite type, whilst between the two is a zone 
composed of a matrix of the hornblende-biotite gneiss among which 
is distributed an irregular assortment of fragments of Dharwte. 
We might describe the arrangement as a zone of the gneiss containing 
included blocks of the Dharwars. The fragments are of all sizes 
from a few inches across to several feet. They are roughly angular, 
and many of them are composite blocks, being built up of a number 
of smaller fragments — the result without doubt of a large block 
having split up into pieces in situ. With everything else in favour of 
the Dharwdrs being the younger formation, here is an appearance 
that I think the majority of observers would say showed that the 
intrusive gneiss was younger than the Dhdrwto t 

•But before committing ourselves to this last conclusion, let us sum 
up the arguments for the contrary : — 

( 1 ) The work of the older observers has been held to show that the 

Dharwars are a younger formation resting with complete 
unconformity and a great conglomerate on the gneisses. 

(2) The Dharwars of the Salem District here referred to are directly 

continuous into those of Kolar, and must certainly be the 
same* 

(3) The mode of occurrence of the Dh4rwars is as strips among the 

gneiss, not the reverse. Also there are no veins or veinlets 
of the gneiss among the Dh&rw4rs. 

(4> Almost universally in the gneiss there are long trains of similar 
inclusions at other places where no bulky outcrop of Dh&'- 
wars of sufficient magnitude to be mapped is known ; and 
these trains of inclusions frequently coalesce in one or other 
direction into unbroken strips in the gneiss of from 1 to 3 
feet wide. 
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Thus the evidence is eonflieting. Whilst general conclusions that 
have great weight are in favour of the younger ago of the Dharwars, 
the particular section given above might be held to prove just the 
contrary.,, 

. Only, I think, by,, looking upon -the' Hosur .g,neiss as a rock that 
has passed through (it may be) several vicissitudes of solidification 
and platonic remelting without ever having developed much intni” 
sive motion as regards the formations above, can the above conflict^ 
ing testimony be harmonised.” 

Such was the somewhat inconclusive view I had of the Dharvvar strips 
in Salem at that time. I %vas prepared for a liberal interpretation of the 
nature of the unconformity at their base, but no suspicion directed against 
the then received explanation of their sediment^iry or sub-aerial origin had 
entered my thoughts. 

Well, gentlemen, the new interpretation of this Dharwar problem by 
the Mysore Geological staff has now been before us for some years, and 
presumably it is being constantly tested on the ground, and in doe course 
the full data in support of it, accompanied by accurate drawings, plioto- 
graphs and detailed plans on an adequate scale will likewise be laid before 
us and before the geological world. It is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance that these (especially the drawings and photographs) should be pro- 
vided, for so far I think I am right in saying that no graphic representa- 
tion of the.^e extraordinary wholesale transformations of granites quartz- 
porphyries and other igneous rock types, into schists, conglomerates, 
limestones and quartzites, has as yet appeared from the pencil of any of 
those responsible for the statements. Otherwise 1 am afraid there will 
always be a feeling of doubt and questioning in the minds of many. 

Meanwhile in this short address it is no part of my desire or intention 
to question them. Geology is not a science who.se results can i>e sottletl 
as by a debating society. I confess, however, that. I should very much 
like to question the rocks themselves, once more again, — to go straight to 
the fountain-head, so to speak, and help myself to the arguments and 
facts at first hand — but unfortunately one cannot bc^ in more than one 
place at a time, and I have other duties to attend to. 

It has, nevertheless, occurred to me that, whilst one may perhaps be 
permitted to suspend judgment as regards these South Indian rocks, un- 
til the long awaited data, in full, are kindly vouclusafed us by the Mysore 
geologists, it might not be amiss to take into consideration certain otlier 
areas of Archaean rocks that have recently been under exploration by the 
Geological Survey of India, and see if they show a similar or different 
tendeficy in the matter of interpreting the facts discovered. Many of these 
have come under my own observation, and I have some claim therefore 
to speak about them at first hand. In the Central Provinces, in Raj- 
putana and in Idar State in Bombay surveys have recently been in pro- 
gress on Archaean rocks. Of these areas, I have personal knowledge of 
the last two and particularly of Idar State. 

In Idar I have found myself up against a great many difficulties in 
trying to elucidate the genesis of the wonderfully complex rock systems 
of the Aravallis and Delhis. Dr, Fermor, Mr. Fox and the late Mr, 
Burton have similarly had no easy task in the Central Provinces 

As illustrating just one aspect of these difficulties I may perhaps 
briefly refer to the question of the calcgneisses of those areas. I t is a 
peculiar feature of the rocks of this class in India— whether wo consider 
those of Coimbatore, Vizagapatam, Burma, or the recently explored calc- 
gneisses of the Central Provinces and Idar, that (on the supposition that 
they are metamorphosed calcareous sediments of some sort) they nevor 
show any simple and straightforward passage into unmetamorphosed 
strata. The converse of this proposition is so generally recognised as true 
that it hardly requires any remark. It is notorious that all through the 
great Vindhyan and other old series such as the Caddapahs and Karnuls 
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the extremely natural and normal calcareous and other sediments show 
ncj passage into anything resembling what are ordinarily known as erys- 
I'iiiline limostonos, caleiphyres and calc-gneisses. 

Hent^e, faiinxg any trace of a’ sedimentary origin, there have not 
hneti vvanting efforts to explain the limestone element of these rocks as 
having been derived, by the action of carbonic acid in solution, from 
{>yroxeaie ortho-gneisses, which by assumption are regarded as magmatic. 

1 need only refer to the classical work of Judd and Barrington Brown on 
the Burma crystalline limestones (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. , VoL 187 A, 
p. 206) and to the earlier interpretations of my colleague Dr. Permor in 
the case ef the Central Provinces calciphyres (Rec. GeoL Siirv. of India, 
Vol. XXXIIJ, pp. 168-171). Quite recently, however, both my two col- 
icMigucs in the Central Provinces, Dr. Fermor and Mr. Burton, have re- 
turned to the more simple and straightforward conclusion that not only 
the calc-gneisses but also the ci'ystallme limestones have been derived 
fronx a banded series of calcareous sediments of varying degrees of purity , 
combined with lU-parlit injection of acid magma. This will be seen from 
the quotation which I now reproduce from the General Report for the 
(leol, Surv. of India for the year 1914-15. 

‘‘Mr. Burton in his progress report, 1912-13, regards the crystalline 
limestones as derived from sedimentary limestones of various degrees of 
purity, and accepts the formation of ^oiica, pyroxene, amphiboles, and 
chondrodite, as due to ih<3 re- crystallisation of the original imparities in the 
linxestone, with pneurnatolytic addition of fluorine ; but the felspar in the 
quartz-pyroxene gneisses he regards as in part of pneurnatolytic origin. 
He thus favours in the main the recrystallisation hypothesis. During the 
past seasoirs work (1913-14) .Mr. Burton had. the opportunity of devoting 
further attention to these calcareous rocks as developed in the Balaghat 
district. This led to an interesting development of ideas, so that whilst' 
Mr, Burton still supposes that the calc silicate minerals of the calc- 
gneisses (calc-granulites) were in part derived from original impurities in 
the calcareous sediments, he lays stress on the fact that the predominant 
felspar is microcHne with varying amounts of orthoclase, plagioclase being 
present only in small amount or altogether absent. He deduce.^ that this 
mierotdina was derived from the associated orthogtieisses during folding, 
when the latter became refused and attained the condition of an igneous 
magma containing ga.s©s and pnoumatolitic agents. The felspars both of 
the cak*“gneiss and of the ortho'gneiss show quartz inclusions {quartz de 
corrosion), and this, Mr. Burton, thinks, indicates that the calcrgneiss and 
the orth<x-gneiss must have crystallised under the same conditions of pres- 
sure, indicating that the cale-gneiaBos are really mixed gneisses whicli 
have re- crystal Used under piutonio conditions l ” 

In the <;aso of the Idar State exampleis, I may perhaps be allowed a 
few words of description, since the observations and data are of my own 
collecting, and have not been hitherto mentioned from this point of vieiv. 

Tlio rocks of this category, there, consist of crystalline limestone and 
eale-gneiss , of various kinds within certain well-defined limits. The 
whole set is thoroughly well banded after the manner of any Archaean 
sehi.st or gneiss, and it is penetrated almost everywhere by a very con- 
stant set of lenticles, lenticular bands, branching dykes and occasionally 
anastomosing granite apUte veins and occasionally by more massive in- 
trusions of biotite-hornblende granite, known as the Idar granite. It is 
generally roitghl5' equidimensional granular aggregate of frequently large 


I During the pre.sont field season (1914-15) Dr. Fermor has accepted 
Mr. Burtorfs idea that these rocks are mixed gneisses and both he (in 
Chhindwara) and Mr. Burton (in Balaghat) have arrived at the conelusion 
that the hybridism has, at least in part, been effected by the lit-parlit in- 
trusion of the calcareous rocks by an acid magma. In Chhindwara, how- 
ever, labradorit© is as abundant as microolin© in the calc-gneisses. 
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quartz, orthoelase and mioroolitie 
with a little plagioelase, biotite and sphene. Oeoasionally there is a little 
graplnte and pyrite seapolite, woUastonite, ^oisitriL r 

tlevelopmente of idocrase (vLl 
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diroction and mfco a non-calcareous biotifc© gneiss in the other thev dis 

I would call your attention, however, particularly to two inforAaftno- 
varieties the calc-gneiss as there developed, one consisting ver^largelv 
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their bases. They are frequently extremely sheared and broken up into 
platy layers near anj’ Aravalli junction^ against which they frequently 
plunge with dips at right angles to the strike of the juxtaposed Aravallis. 
The whole aspect of the Delhi Quartzite in this area is of enormous ridges, 
sections and blocks of quartzite strata floundering about as it were in a 
viscous Aravalli sea. Furthermore there are in certain places actual junc- 
tions shown, where stoping of Delhi Quartzite blocks of from one foot or 
less to several yards in width can be seen as it were in actual operation, 
and where the whole of these blocks and many also of the half disintegra- 
ted basal layers of the Delhi Quartzite have begun to get detached and 
ready to break away under the stoping operations of the underlying 
biotite gneiss ^ And all of these blocks and loosened lower strata, it is im- 
portant to notice, are in their interstices crowded with many of the typi- 
cal calc-gneiss minerals, e. woliastonite, calcite, diopside and grossular 
garnet — these contact-developed minerals weathering out at the surface 
of the blocks and leaving a spongy, cavernous layer behind. Chaotic and 
irregular as is the junction between these two systems in Idar, I am not 
sure that the parallel arrangement in Ajmer of the same Delhi quartzites 
to the underlying calc-gneisses (chiefly amphibole epidote gneiss there) 
does not eclipse it. Last cold weather in the company of my colleague 
Mr. Heron I had the privilege of seeing near Sendra some of the most 
amazing relationships between these two formations, which, however, 
would require diagrams to illustrate them satisfactorily and for which I 
fear I have not time to trouble you with now, as we have a large number 
of papers to got through this morning. 

Before concluding, I. should say that the impressions X have gathered 
in Tdar with regard to these and other phenomena are on the whole in 
favour of calling largely on the processes known as plastic deformation 
and dynamoraetamorphism for an explanation of very many of these 
peculiar results. I am inclined to picture to myself that below a certain 
level underground, such as may well have now been exposed by uplift 
and denudation in the roots of this old Aravalli mountain chain, processes 
of the above category may well have brought about in the Delhi Quartz- 
ite, in the Aravallis below, or along the junction line between them, very 
great and powerful metamorphosing actions that have simulated magma- 
tic stoping and assimilation, that have probably reduced much rock in 
certain areas to the condition of aqueo-igneously fused rock-pulp, and 
that have culminated in the production of gneisses. It is even allowable 
to suppose that they may also have caused the inception among them of 
intercrustal veins, lent ides and dykes of aplite and other pegmatitic vari- 
ants, after the manner advocated by A. C. Lane, quoted in Daly’s Igne- 
ous Bocks and their Origin,” p. 370, and named by him ** selective solu- 
tion.” In that reference it is said that : “ During intense regional 

metamorphism, specially of the dynamic kind, deep-seated rocks, charged 
with much interstitial water, may reach the relatively low temperature 
at which minerals corresponding to the quartz-felspar eutectic go into 
solution with the water and other volatile fluxes. Such small, locally 
generated pockets, lenses or tongues of fluid may be driven through the 
solid country rock for an indefinite distance; subsequently to crystallise 
with the composition and habit of the true bathoHthic derivatives. It is 
thus quit© possible that these particular rocks, though truly magmatic, 
have had no direct connection with abyssal injections.” 

In other words, it seems to me that from what may once have been 
two unconformable systems, such as the Delhis above and the Aravallis 
below , one may have had generated by plastic deformation and dynamic 
raetaraorphism the appearance of a complete eruptive unconformity, sepa- 
rating a lower gneiss 0' from an upper quartzite series. And if that be 
granted, thep it m obvious that the great march of Events here in these 
northern rook' areas can only be Understood as being the exact ^reverse of 
that which the Mysore Geological Department are advocating in the case 
of the not dissimilar position in Southern India. 
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I do not propose to go fiirthoi* than this, and it is eertainiy not niy 
intention in any way to suggest that the Mysore Department shonhi 
' immediately proceed: to revise their conceptions regarding the origin of 
the rocks of then own extremely interesting countrj!^ ; but 1 do urge tliat 
all the and con.;? in the case should be very carefully and patiently 
considered , as I have no doubt that they certainly will be. 

Chamberlin and Salisbury have written as follows in their Gooh,>gy, 
p. 429 (1905)^ under the heading of “ Completion of the Rock Cycle : 

“ The crystallising processes of metamorphism are fundamentally 
similar to the processes by which rocks crystallise out of magmas, 
only in the first case the work is done chiefiy by the aid of an aque- 
ous solution, while in the second it is done through the mutual solu- 
tion of the constituents in themselves where water was but an inci- 
dent. If the heat factor in metamorphism b© sufficiently increased, 
aqueoxis solution may actually grade into magmatic solution through 
various degrees of softening and melting, and the cycle of changes 
be closed in upon itself.’ V 

Consequently, it seems to me, that in dealing with any rock that 
appears to be of doubtful igneous or magmatic origin, it is above all 
necessary in these days to ascertain in which direction the cycle of change 
is moving. To put the matter bluntly — an apparent ortho-gneiss with its 
contemporaneous veins may quite as well be an intensely metamorphosed 
sediment with pegmatites formed in it by selective soi\ition ’ as it may 
be the extreme, foliated or otherwise modified, representative of a grani- 
tic, gabbroid or hybrid abyssal injection. 

Notes on the Origin of the laving Molluscan Fauna of thc^ 
Indian Ocean, with reference to Former Geological Times. 
— By E. Veedenburo. 

The object of this paper is to show that most of the genera and 
species characteristic of the Indian or Indo- Pacific region at the present 
day have originated in that same region in former geological times ; and 
that, in previous geological periods, the fauna of the Indo- Pacific region 
differed from that of the Atlantic and Mediterranean very much in the 
same manner as it does at the present day. It also shows that during 
certain intermittent periods of wider marine extension, when there was a 
more direct communication between the Indian and Atlantic regions than 
exists at present, there were some exchanges between the two faunas, 
but that there is no evidence of any important migration either in one di- 
rection or the other : the slight dilution of one fauna with the other being 
quite insufficient to obscure the well-marked faunistic differences of the 
two regions. 

A preliminary note on the Origin of Wolfram -bearing Quart/. 
Lodes in Tavoy District, Lower Burma — By J. Coggin 
Brown. 

These notes are tentative results obtained up to the present time, 
and the author invites criticism of . other workers on similar deposits. 
The wolfram deposits have been proved to originate from quartz lodes 
connected by pegmatites, aplites, etc., with granite masses penotrating 
the ancient sedimentary series known as the Morgui series. The granitt* 
occasionally contains tinstone and molybdenite, and the pegmatite dykes 
and quartz veins contain tungsten j tin, molybdenum, bismuth, iron, 
copper, arsenic, lead and zinc minerals. 

The author criticises adversely Dr. Bleeok’s theory concerning the 
wolfram and tin lodes of Tavoy, espeoiaily as to the presence of a distinct 
mineral zone,” a wolframite-cassiterite-columbit© zone and the presence 
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of tourmaline iofcrodri(.*ed by pneiimatolitio processes from the intrusive 
.'irimito. The author also gives other arguments illustrating the mag- 
mat ie segregation theory— pegmatitic or aplitic— of the formation of the 
!o<l»‘S. as (‘ontrasted vith the theory of Bleeck of their formation by mineral 
solutions and {>neumatolysis. In the case of the wolfram and cassiterite 
quartz veins, of which the pegmatitic origin is not so clear, it seems 
ri*asonabie t(» regard them as a hydro- thermal phase of pegmatites. 

A,Rev\iseclC’1t^ssiiicatJ.on the.GoBdwana System . — By 
G. l)K P COTTEK. 

All attempt is made in this paper to sub-divide the Gondwana System 
into series and stages on the lines laid down by the International Con- 
gress of Geology, and to determine the European equivalents of each 
stage. The iMaieri stage has been separated from the Kota stage ; the 
former has been placed in the Trias, while the latter remains in the 
Oolitic. Ei’idence is brought forward to show that the Pan chet stage of 
Kaniganj is lower Trias. The upper Trias is represented by the Maleri 
stage, and the Rhaetic by the Thinnfeldia odontopteroides beds of South 
Rewali, to which a new stage name, the Parsora stage, is given. The 
Damuda series are shown to be Permian,, and not partly Trias, as Koken 
supposed. The rolationsliips of the Maleri to the Parsora stage are doubt- 
ful : the author paid a visit to South Rewah to determine which was 
stratigraphicaliy above the other, but no definite conclusion was arrived 
at. .He suggests, however, that the Parsora stage is very possibly the 
upper of t.h(^ t wo. The Umia stage is no longer placed in the upper Jurassic, 
hut in the Cretaceous, in accordance with the work of Kitchen. 

An aceoont of tiie Sub-division of the Deccan Trap Series in 
the neighbourhood of Narayanganj, Mandala District, 
Central Provinces.— K, 'A. K,. Haleowbs. 

The author, in continuation of the work of Eermor and Fox in the 
Chliindwara District, gives a short account of his sub-division of the 
.Deccan Traps in Mandla District. The separation of the boundaries of 
particular flows was principally effected by the aid of vesicular surfaces, 
green-earth horizons, intertrappean limestone and chert and by the 
terraces due to the above. Eight different flows have thus been distin- 
guished, which also are found to possess minor differences of texture and 
composition ; all of them being either basalts or doleritos with varying 
amounts of olivine, serpentine, chlorophaeite and palagonite in addition 
to the ordinary mineral of the Deccan Trap. He discusses the origin of 
some of the palagonite, the varying specific gravities of the flows, their 
silica content and their other physical characteristics. 

On tlie application of Cochineal Stain on Calcite, and Arago- 
nite.— S»D atta. 

The author details a further set of experiments in continuation of 
those described by him in a paper before the Indian Association for the 
(kiltivation of Science in September 1916, on the staining of these same 
minerals by means of aniline black, as a means of distinguishing them. 

On the Occurrence of limburgite in British Baluchistan.— 

H. Das Gupta. 

'fhe author describes a limburgite from the Deccan Trap of Baluchis- 
tan, characterised by a smaller amount of the phenocrysts of olivine as 
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compared with those of augite, and the presence of felspar miorolites, in 
th© ' ,groxmdmass. SiO*2=s40*7$ per cent. According to the ** Quantita- 
tive' Classification ” the position of the rock is III. 6. 4. 4, and the term 
Hamandunose has been proposed for the subrang* The presence of felspar 
in the groimdmass is discussed and it is suggested tiiat a very largo sec- 
tion of the rocks now known as limburgites is very closely allied to the 
picrites.. 

Corundum and its Occurrence in Mysore. — By L. Subbi Eao. 

After a brief reference to the origin of the word corundum f the author 
proceeds to describe the economic value of the mineral and states that, 
though corundum is the richest and purest of the ores of aluminium, the 
cost of the mineral compai'ed with that of Bauxite presents a real 
difficulty in the way of using the former for the manufacture of the 
metal. The paper then goes on to describe the crystalline form of the 
mineral. Three twinned crystals are described as specially deserving of 
mention. Two of them are of the cruciform type and the third repre- 
sents prism of the second order and rhombohedron combined on the 
prism of the first order as the composition plane, the twin thus giving 
rise to a curious monoclinic appearance. The paper then refers to 
certain samples of corundum occurring at Kupya and Doddrei in Mysore 
where this mineral, which is generally considered unalterable, is found to 
be surrounded by a greenish material which the author makes out to be 
margarite. The author discusses the nature of this alteration and cites 
Professor Judd’s statement that conditions must exist in the earth’s 
interior under which chemical change of this mineral does take place. 
The paper next proceeds to a consideration of emery and its occurrence 
in Mysore. After stating that mineralogioally emery is simply a mixture 
of corundum and magnetite and that its value as an abrading agent 
depends upon the proportion of the former constituent, the author men- 
tions a locality in Mysore where corundom crystals aro found enclosing 
grains of magnetite arranged in peculiar patterns as stellate figures, etc. 
and gives it as his opinion that such occurrences are to bo considered as 
merely instances of emery. 

The paper concludes with a short note on the origin of corundum and 
states that its occurrence in Mysore well illustrates the processes of 
segregation and metamorphism. In many cases, says the author, it is of 
undoubtedly metamorphio origin and in others it is the direct result, in 
place, of basic igneous masses. According to the author, the corundum 
in Mysore Province can be divided into two main groups : — (1) those in 
which corundum is associated with basic rocks intrudi'Jg into the sur- 
rounding gneisses and (2) those in which it is associated with acid rooks 
intruding into the older amphibolites ; and examples are given from 
Mysore Province to illustrate each type of occurrence. 


Lectures- 

Three public lectures were delivered : — 

“ The Sun — By C. Miohibi Smith, Esq., G.I.E., B.Sc. 
“ Soaring Plight ”.~By Dr. E. H. Hankin. 

“ Explosives ”.—By P. L. Ushbe, Esq., B.Sc. 

On the opening day there was a general discussion on “ fScientific 
Librwies in India ’’with Colonel 8« Sydney Burrard, K.O.S.I., B.E., 
F.K.S., in the chair, whilst on the last afternoon there was a discussion 
on The Future of the Indian Science Congress ” presided over by the 
President. , / ' 
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tural School, Hebbai* Bangalore* 
Mr. M. K. Venkata Rao, Agrteul- 
' tural Dept. , Bangalore. 

Mr. P. V, Venkataraman, Agrieiil* 
'turai Oollege, Coinibatoro. 

Mr,‘B. Venkatesaohar. Central Cob 
' ' lega, Bangalore.' 


a 
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The Fottrth IncHm 

I\lr. N. Venkatesa Iyengar » the { 
Observatory, Bangalore. 

Mr. B. Venkatesawaran , Central 
College, Bangalore, , 

.Mr. .Fi Venkoba Rao, Champion ■ 
Kolar, 

Mr. B. Visvanathan, Agrienltnral 
Colleger, Coimbatore. 

Mr, E, Vredenburg, Geological Sur- 
vey, Caicntfca. 

Mr. N'. ¥enkatararaa Iyengar, 
Indian Institute of Science, 

, Bangalore. 

M.'r. S. R, Venkata Krishna, Agri- 
cultural College, CoimbatoT'e. 

W 

*Dr. G. T.. Walker, F.R.S.,. Me- 
teorological Department, Simla. 


'> Science Gonr/ress. 

Mrs. Walker, Meteorological Dept. , 
Simla. 

Mr. WC. G. P. Wall, Oak Ridge, 

Kaini Tal. 

‘‘‘Dr. H. E. Watson, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore. 

Mr. A. K. Wernigg, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore. 

Mrs. Wernigg, Indian Institute of 
Science , Bangalore. 

Mr. H. C. Wilson, Fisheries Bureau, 
Madras 

Mr. C. Wood, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore. 

*Dr- W. N. F. Woodland, Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Mr. V. D. Wad, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 





MARCH, 1917. 

The Monthh- General Meeting of the Societv was held 
on Wednesday, the 7th March, 1917^ at 9-15 p.m. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.A.L, P.G.S., 
F.A.S.B., P.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Bev. H. Basdekas., Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Miss M. L. 
Cieghorn,^ Mr. H. _ Graves, _ Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. S. W. 
Kemp, Mr. 1). Mehta, C.I.E., 'Dr. Satis Chandra Vidva- 
bhnsana. 

Visitors : — Mr. C. Cleghorn, Mr. K. 0. Gliose. 

The minutes of tlie January Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
the Annua! ?^Ieeting and the February * Ordinary Monthly 
iVhading were read and eonfirined. 

Sixty-four presentations were announced. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 3S 
of the Societyks Rules, the names of the following six members 
had been ])osted up as defaulting members since the last 
meeting, and their names have now been removed from the 
member list 

Mania vi Amiixulla, Ghazipur., 

Babu Debendra Kumar Banerjee, Dacca. 

, . (.1 H. Hutchinson, Esq.,' Pusa. 

8. M. Jacob, Esq., I.C.S., Bombay. 

... Babu .Mimaii Dube, Domardagunj . 

Babu Lachmi Narain Singh, Bankipur. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentle men who were appointed to serve on the yarious Com- 
mittees during 1917. 

Finance CommMiee. 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.LE., Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhiLsana, Honorary Librarian {ex officio.). 

^ Library Committee. 

Mahamahopadhvava Haraprasad Shastri, C.l.E., Mr, J. A. 
(diapman, Father H. Hosten, Major D. McCay, Mr, S. W, 

Kemp, Honorary Librarian (eat officio^ Library Regulation 22), 
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Anthropological Secretary, Biological Secretary, Physical 
Science Secretary, the two Philological Secretaries, Medical 
Secretary. 

Philological Oom7nittee. 

The Hon. Dr. Abdulla Al-Ma’mun Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhiisana, The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, G J.E., 
Rai Monmohan Chakra varti, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Babii 
Nilmani Chakravarti, Mr. A. H, Harley, Aga Muhammad 
Kazim Shirazi, Mr. 0. F. Jenkins. 

Hon. Numismatist. 

Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S., Mr. H. Nevill, IC.S. (Offici- 
ating). 

Ho7i. Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 

Dr. J. L. Siinonsen. 

Prof. P. S. Macmahon. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
members: — 

The Rev. E. P. Newton, M.A., Chaplain, Bengal Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment, Dinapur, proposed by the Venerable W. R. 
Firminger, seconded by Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.l JU. ; Kazi 
Dousamdup, Head Master B. B. School, Gangtok, Sikkim, 
proposed by Mr. C. A. Bell, seconded by Maulavi xA.bdul Wall, 

The following papers were read : — 

1. A Revision of the Lizards of the Genus Taohydromiis. 
— By Dr. G. A, Boitlsnger. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

2. Riddles Current in the District of Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal. — By Sarat Chandra Mitra. Communicated by the 
Anthropological Secretary. 

This paper has been published in the Journal 

3. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. — Aquatic 
OUgochaeta from Japan and China. — By J. Stephenson, D.So. 

4. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. — Hydrozoa 
and Gtenophora. — By N. Annandale. 

These two papers have been published in the Memmrs. 

The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section this month. 
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APRIL, 1917. 

The Moiithly Gener^^^ Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th April, 1917, at 9-15 p.m. 

Hayden, Esq., G.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.A.I., E.G.S., 
E.A.S. B., E.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. i\ H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. C. W. Gurner, 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. 
Vredenburg. 

Visitors : — Babu Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharjya, Dr. A.. 
Meerwarth. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirteen presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Dewan Bahadur 
Hiralal Basu and Dr. Birendra Nath Ghose had expressed a 
desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members:— 

Mr. P. H. Awati, M.A., Medical Entomologist, Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
seconded by Babu Gopal Das Chowdhuri ; Mr. Abdul Majid, 
B.A,, M.R.A.S., Gola Gunj, Lucknow, proposed by Syed 
Naseer Hosien Khan Khayal, seconded by Aga Muhammad 
Kazim Shirazi ; Dr. Rasik Lai Datta, D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemis- 
try, Presidency College, Calcutta, 78, Manicktola Street, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. P. C. Ray, C.I.E. 

The following gentleman was proposed as an Honorary 
Fellow : — 

Professor Herbert A. Giles, IX.D., Prof, of Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England. 

Dr, Herbert Allen Giles, Honorary LL.D. (Aberdeen) 1897, 
Honorary M.A. (Cantab) 1898, succeeded the late Sir Thomas 
Wad© as Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge 
in 1897. He stands in the foremost rank of scholars wiio have 
devoted themselves to the investigation of Chinese History and 
Literature. His Chinese-English Dictionary was published in 
1892, and a second edition was issued in 1912. His Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary obtained the Prix St. Julien of the 
Academia Fran9aise in 1897. In 1902, he was nominated the 
first lecturer on the Dean Lung Foundation in the Columbia 
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Uiiiyersity; Ms lectures were subsequently publislied under 
the name of '' China and the Chinese/’ Amongst his other 
piiblicatioiis may be mentioned Records of Buddliistic King- 
doms (1877), Glossary of Reference (which, first published isi 
1878, reached a third edition in 1900), Gems of Chinese Litera- 
ture (1884), Remains of Lao Tzu (1886), Chinese Poetry in 
English Verse (1898), History of Chinese Literature (1901), 
History of Chinese Art (1905), Religions of Ancient Chinese 
(1905), Chinese Fairy Tales (1911), and Civilisation of China 
(1911). He has issued several works with a view to popularise 
the study of Chinese Ijanguage ; amongst these, may be noted 
■Chinese without a teacher (which, first published in 1872, 
reached a sixth edition in 1908); Colloquial Idioms (1873); 
Hand Book of the Swatow Dialect (1877) ; and Elementary 
Chinese (which, first published in 1900, reached a second 
edition in 1910). He joined the Chinese Consular Service in 
1867 and till he resigned in 1893 held Office as Vice-Consul and 
Consul in many important places ; he has had consequently 
•exceptional opportunities of first-hand study of Chinese Lan- 
guage, Literature, Philosophy and Art. 

The following papers were read 

L Bhasa and his alleged work$,--By Dm vimi Chandha 
Bhattacharyya, M.A. Oommunkated hp the Joint Philo- 
logical Secretary, 

2. A Progress Report on the work done during the year 1016 
in connection with the Bardic and Historical Survey of Raj- 
putana. — By Dr. L. P. Tessitori. 

The latter paper has been published in the Journal, 

The President announced that there would be no meeting of 
the Medical Section during this month. 


MAY, 1917. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd May, 1917, at 9-15 p.m. 

H. H. Haydbk, Esq., C.I.E., D.So., P.R.S,, B.A., B.A.I., 
E.G.S., F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Aimandale, Dr. B. L. Ohau- 
dhuri, Babu Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. H. G. Graves, Rev. 
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H. Hosteii, SJ., m\ R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. ' 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhnsana, Mr. E. Vredenbiirg. 

Visitors: — Mr. A. Kaloiisky, Dr.' A. Meerwarth, Mr. 
Tlmillier, and two others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-eight presentations A?ere announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Major R. E. Lloyd, 

I. M.S., and Mr. K. Ramnnni Menon had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The following gentlemen w^ere balloted for as Ordinary 
members: — 

Dr. A. H. Meerwartli, Asst. Curator, Ethnographical 
Museum, Academy of Sciences, Petrograd, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri ; Dr. Knmud 
Sanhar Bay, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), Medical Practi- 
tioner, 44, European Asylum Lane, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri; Prof. 
Klntn Sanktr Ray, B.A. (Oxon), Professor of History, Sans- 
krit College. 44, European Asylum Lane, Calcutta, proposed by 
Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an Honorary 
Fellow:— ' 

Prof. Herbert A. Giles ^ LL.D., Cambridge. 

The President announced that as only two members have 
made use of the Library on Wednesday evenings during the 
past six months, the Council have decided that it shall be 
closed at 5 n.M., on every wnek-day. 

The President laid on the table a copy of the regulations 
regarding the award of the Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal ” 
for the best w^ork on Deocan Archaeology or History offered by 
,:the Hyderabad Archaeological Society..- :■ 

PiNHEY Memorial Mbbal. 

The Hyderabad ArchaBological Society, on the 21st April, 
1916, decided that a Gold Medal be instituted to commemorate 
the memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the 
EToimdor and first President of the Society. 

Regulations. 

1. The ' Pinhey Memorial Gold MedaL shall be awarded 
trienniaily for the best work on Deccan Archeology or History, 
in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 
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2. Tlie competition shall be open to scholars in any part 
of the world. 

3. Competitors shall submit a thesis onany sulpec^t (^hosen 
by themselves relating to Deccan Arcliseology or ^ History. TI\g 
thesis should be an unpublished work, or, if published, it should 
not have been published more than two years hefcu^c' its sub 
mission for the Pinhey Medal. 

4. Theses for the first competition will be received up to 
the end of October 191B, and subsequently in the October of 
every third year, i.e. in October 1921, 1924, and so on. 

5. If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, the 
Society, at the recommendation of the Council, shall have the 
right to publish it in the Society's 

6. If in the opinion of the Council none of tlie theses sub- 
mitted in any year are of special value, the Medal sliall not l)e 
awarded in that year. 

7. If thesis is written in any language other than E,ngli8b . 
the competitor shall furnish an English translation tliereof. 

The following papers were read 

1. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East.—Uiru 
dinea, — By D.r. A. Oka. GomnmnicateAl by Db. Annandalk. 


2. Weighing Apparatus from the Southern Shan Sfatcrs, 
with lantern illustrations.— By De, N. Annandalu. 

These papers have been published in the Alemoirs, 

The President announced that there wordd he no nund ing 
of the Medical Section during this month. 


JUNE, 1917. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th June, 1917, at 9-15 e.m, 

N, ' Aotatoalb, Esq,, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., PX.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Miss M. L. Oleghorn Dr F I f 
Gravely, Dr W O. Hossack, Mr. B. D. Mehta, O.I.E., Dr.' Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenbitrg, 

Visitors .-—Mr. 0. Cleghom. Mss 0. aeghorn. 
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Tile minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

.Fifty presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Mr. J. G. G. 
Gardner-Brown, an Ordinary member of the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that Mr. C. W. Peake 
and Mr. C. S. Price had expressed a desire to withdraw from 
•the Society. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. G. H. Tipper, M.A., 
P.A.S.B., P.G.S., had been appointed a member of Council in the 
place of Mr. C. S. Middleiniss, resigned. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
members : — 

Kumar' Harib Krishna Deb, M.A., Zamindar, SoVabazar 
Rajbati, Raja Navakrishna Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudlitiri, seconded by Babu Goiial Das Chaudhuri ; 
Prof. KesorlmoJian Gupta, M.A.. Professor of History, Banga- 
baslii College, 113, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, proposed by 
Dr. E. L. Cliaudhuri, seconded by Babu Gopal Das Chaudhuri ; 
Mr, K. .Hangaswami Aiyangar, Professor of History and 
Economics, H. H. the Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum, pro- 
posed by Mr. V. S. Iyer, seconded by Mr, S. W. Kemp ; Mr. TX). 
i). Dunn, Educational Service, 19, King Edward Court, pro- 
posed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. 

Tlie following papers were read — 

L A Fifteenth Century Mosque in the Sunderbans. — By 
Khax Sahib Syed Abdtjl- Latie, B. L. 

This mosque, situated in a little village called Majidbaria 
in the Sunderbans, has been in existence for 1,100 years accord- 
ing to local tradition. The mosque is in a dilapidated state, 
but it has just been taken over by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment for preservation. According to the villagers a stone slab! 
fixed on the mosque was taken away by the Sunderbans Com-f 
missioner and is now in the Indian Museum. 1 1 

2. The Rauzat-ut-Tahirin. — By H. Beveridge, T.C.S. 
(retired). 

This paper will published in a isubsequent number of the 

Journal, 

The Chairman announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 
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JULY, 1917. 

The Montliiy Gireaieral' Meetiug of the Society was held 
oil Wednesday, the 4th July, 1917, at 9-15 p.m. 

N. AxXKandale, Esq., D.Sc., G.M.Z.S., F.L.S., E.A.S.Il. 
Vice-President, in the chair. 



The following members Avere present : — 

Dr. E. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. E. H. Grawelv, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Dr W. C. Hossack, Mr. W. H. Phelps/ Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmecL 

Seventeen presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. P. T. Srinivas 
lyenger and Dr. Satyendra Nath Eoy bad expressed a desire 
to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the d('ath of 
Mr. James Hector Barnes, B.Sc., P.C.S. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited a colleotion of rectMil. and 
fossil shells of the subgemis Margarya from the Southern Slian 
States and invited discussion with the geological and zoological 
members of the Society. 

The following paper w''as read 

A Note on the Dmnaniling of its Weh by a Spider,— By 
M. L. CLEGHORJsr, P.L.S., P.Z.S* 

In this paper a description was given of Epeira theisi devour- 
ing its web in the morning. The radii of the w'eb, below the 
notched zone, were devoured first ; then the foundation lines 
and remains of the collapsed web were eaten slowly. After 
dismantling its web completely the spider concealed itself in a 
leaf to rest till the evening. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month; 
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AUGUST, 1917. 

The the Society was held on 

Wednesday^ the 1st August, 1917, at 945 p.m. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq, C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.A.I., E.G,S., 
P.R.S., i\A.S;B., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present: — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. B, L. Chaudhuri, Mr. T. 0. D. 
Dunn, Mr, H. G. Graves, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Rev. H. Hosten, 
S. J., Rev. K. Oka, Mr. W. H. Phelps, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty five presentations' were announced. 

The General Secretar}^ reported that Nawab Ahmad Husain 
Khan Bahadur of Paryawan had expressed a desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 

The President announced that the following two members 
being largely in arrears of subsciiptions had been declared 
defaulters and that their names would be posted up in accord- 
ance with Rule 38 

Mr, Ahul FaizMuhammmd Abdul Magis- 

trate, Netrokona, Mymensingh. 

Baboo liemendra Prasad Qhosh^ Zemindar and Litterateur, 
Prasad Lodge, Changalbha P. 0,, Jessore. 

The follow'ing gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members,:— 

Lieutenant-Golonel W. A. P. Basevi\ Indian Army, The 
Staff, Meerut Division, Meerut U.P., proposed by Dr. A. Venis, 
seconded by Mr. H. B. Nevill ; Pro/. D. R. Bhandarhar ^ M.A., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by The Hon. Dr. A. Al* 
Mahnun Suhrawardy. 

The following paper was read :— 

The Tattva Gintamani — a most advanced Work on Hindu 
Logic, — By Mauamahofadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 

BHUSANA. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Jotirnah 

The President announced tha!t there would be no meeting 
of fhe Medical Section during this month. 


' p. p. .p i:5* d r/> M? 
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SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


A Meeting of the Medical Heed ion of ilu- Hoeietv was ludd 
at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the I2th S<n)leinh('r 
1917, at 9-15 p.M. , ' ' ' 


Lieut. -Colonel Sie Leonaro Rogers, Kt., C.T.K. M.I>. 
B.S., P.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., I.M.S., Vioe-Pj'e.si- 
dent, in the chair. . 


The following members were present 

,5’^- Ciopal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. K. K. Chatter jee 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lt.-CoL W. D. Sutherland. 


Visitors: — Dr. Charu Chandra Bose. Dr. A. D. Cameron. 
Dr. B. Chakravarti. Dr. S. Ghosh.. Major R. E. Lloyd. I.M S 
Dr. Jitendra Nath Moitra. Dr. J. 0. Mnkerjec. 


The minutes of the meeting held on Kith December, l!)l(i. 
were read and confirmed. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogets, Kt., F.R.S., I.M.S., reail 
a paper entitled “ A Case of Intense Malignant Tertian Malaria 
successfully treated by quhiine acid hydrobromide intravenoii.sly 
and the failure of ‘ Splenox ’ in Benign Tertian Malaria.” 


laeut.-OoI. Sir Leonard Rogers. Kt.. E.R.S., I.M.S., .showed 
cases, drawings and photographs of leprosy illustrating tin- 
value of injections of GynOeardate of Soda and Cluuilmugrate 
oi boda in its treatment. 


Dr. K. K. Chatter ji showed a case of MvdrocHde tie had 
operated on. 


OCTOBER, 1917. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd October, 1917, at 5-30 p.m. " 


ir A > B.A.I, F.G.S.. 

F.A.S.B., P.R.S., President, in: the chair. 


‘.A :' foEowing members were present — 

f Ife (L de P. Cotter, 1 Dr. W. C. Hossack. 

II, Oa Jon^, te. <3. , H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra ¥«{va* 

' ' ^ ; hhustoa Mx, H Vi^enbnrg.. 
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The miimtes ol, tlie Axigust meeting were, read and con- 
fi,rmed. 

Thirty -niiie^presentations A¥er6 

Th(' General Secretary reported that Mr. E. Digby, Mr, T. 
SoutlvweH {uui Mr, E. D. Ascoli, I.C.S., had expressed a desire 
to M ith(lra w from the Sooietj?. 

The General Secretary also reported that EaJ a Ooday Pratab 
Singh, a Life Member, and Dr. Hendrick Kern of Utrecht, an 
Hon, Fellow',, were dead. ■ 

The President announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society's Rules, the names of the following two members 
liad been posted up as defaulting members since the last 
meeting, and their names have no-w been removed from the 
member list : — 

Mr. Abdul Faiz Muhammad Abdul Ali, M.A., Deputy 
Magistrate , Netr*okona , Mymeiisingh . 

Babii Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, Zamindar and Litterateur, 
Prasad Lodge, Ohan.gall)]ia, P,0. Jessore. 

The President also announced the following modifications, 
approved by Council, of the Regulations regarding the Election 
of Fellows, the Award of the Barclay Memorial Medal, and the 
Library. 

Regulations regaebing the Election of Fellows. 

1. Nomination papers shall be sent so as to reach each 
F'elknv by the 1st October of the year preceding the election. 

2. The nomination papers must be received back duly 
filled in and signed by each Fellow by the 1st November, and 
no paper received after this date wdll be considered. 

2A. Each candidate shall be nominated by at least two 
Fellows. Each nomination paper shall set out in detail the 
qualifications of the candidate, including references to his most 
important original papers. Any Fellow is at liberty to add his 
signature, or to authorize in wTiting the Honorary Secretary to 
add his signature, in support of any candidate before the 
voting papers are sent out, in addition to nominating one candi- 
date. The nomination papers will be open to inspection by 
any Fellow for this purpose in the Society’s Rooms. 

3 . A list of persons proposed , with their qualifications , shall 
be (compiled from the nomination papers and printed and sent 
out to each Fellow so as to reach him by the end of November. 

4. The Fellows shall then vote for not more than the 
number to be elected in the succeeding year by placing a cross 
against the names of those he wishes to be elected,; and no 
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paper with iiKTO mnuln'r c»f wonsvi^ fur ihr 

year>s election will be accepted. Tlu'se papers must Ih‘ ret urnetl 
so as to reach the Society's rooms in time tor the moinine 
ferred to ill Rule 6, 

5. The voting papers mentioned ifi Rule 4 shall f^e mi 
closed unsigned m a separate sealed envelope^ whiidi shall he for 
\mrded in an outer cover with a covering letter signed hy the 

Fellow.'. ^ ^ ^ ■ ■■ 

6. There shall be a meeting of BVliows in tlu* first week 
in Jaiuiarv at which the voting papers shall ix' opemed and 
counted as the Chairman directs, and the names of su<di candi- 
dates as receive a majority of the votes ot the Fellows voting 
shall be placed before the meeting. 

7. If more than the maximum number to lie elcnUed havt‘ 
received the qualifying vote, those receiving th<' liiglu'st number 
of votes shall be proposed for the vacatudt^s. 

8. In the event there being a tit^ for t he last vaeaneit^s, 
the Fellows present at tlie meeting shall decode whicdi of the' 
candidates receiving the same number of votes shall 1 h‘ proposed 
to the Council for nomination to the Hocaedy for a Fellowslup. 

9. Thes(MK)m i, nations shall be la i(l before the Connell at 
the January meeting in the fourth week, and tln^ <^)uneil slndl 
finally make the nomination. 

10. The nominations shall be read out to the incmdHa-s at 
the Ordinary Annual Meeting in February, and vot ing papers 
shall be provided for each mendHa* prc'scmt, wlu^ shall record 
his vote in the same manruT and iitider the same <*onditums as 
for the officers and members of Council of thf^ Society. 


; Rules begakbing the awaeb of the Baeclay ' 
Memobxal Medal. 

1. The medal will be awarded each alternaR^ year at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal held on 
the first Wednesday of February. 

2. The medal will be bestowed on that individuat wIkl 
not having been a recipient of the medal during the prec<Hli!ig 
seven years, shall be deemed by the Councdl of the Asialu* 
Society to have made, up to the 31st of December next ]>reced- 
ing the award, the most meritorious contribution to l^IcHlieaf 
or Biological Science with special reference to India. 

3. The Council will at the meeting next preceding 
General Meeting in November, appoint a Special CommUfee of 
five members of the Society who shall include tin/ Biuh^giea! 
Secretary to the Society for Ihe time Ixdng. 

This Special Committee shall be termed the ** Barclay 
, 1 , Me^iuorial Medal Committee/^ and the Biological Secretary c)f 
the Society, its only ex-officio member, shall bc^ its Convcaier 
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ami I'liiiirinaii. Thi* memhere nominated t-lie Oonneil to 
>rr\^‘ on Ohs Onmmitt<‘e nhali be pereons known to be learned 
ill dilTertail UnuieheH of Biology. Three memberB of the Coin- 
iiuOnr shall forma qnoriim. 

o. Thf' Oliairman of the Cfonnnitiee will call a meeting of 
iho i'uinmii on the Hrst eoiivenient date subBoquent to the 
first WiMlnendiiy of Decamiher, at the same time requesting 
iiioinbers to bring with theintc^ the meeting detailed statements 
of I ho work or aftninnumts of meh caiKlidates as they may 
wish to jiroiMmif\ The Committee^ will then proceed to make 
sncli iirnuigemontH m may be necessary ior the selection of the 
mimo or namoH to hi* submitted on or before January loth to 
the Hononiry Ht‘cretar\% who will lay their recommendations 
bf^dre the (dunoil at their tiext meeting. In no case shall 
rmu’e than three names he submitted, and if more than one name 
be submit tt*d the (Annmittee shalL if possible, indicate the name 
to whieli they consider tiiat preference should be given. 


IniuiAEV liBauLAanoNS 

17. Xo pt'rson who is tiot a member of the Society shall 
bo pernuttiHi io take away any hook from the Library without 
sfiiHdai authority from the Council, And no such person shall 
\ui\e mwm to the Library without permission of the President 
or one of the Secretaries,' excepting only Members of the Royal 
Asiatic Socifdy of Great Britain and Ireland, and its branches 
and AssoeiabmSocicticH, who may be temporarily in Calcutta. 


The proposed additions and alterations to the Society's 
Hides 2A, 2(c) and 41, of which intimation had been given by 
circular to all resident members in accordance with Rule 64 A, 
wwe brought up for discussion. 

In order to give the initials F,A,S,B, a definite standing, 
the Council rocommendB the addition at the end of Rule 2A of 

ilu^ following sentence :• — 

‘bBAdlowB shall be entitled to add after their names the 
initials F.A,S,B/* • , 

In (amnectioix with the election of^ Associate Members, the 
Council rt^com mends the following addition to Rule 2 (c) : 

Tlxey siiall be elected for a term of 5 years but shall be 
eligible for re-election,” , ■ ■ ' . 

Several persoxis elected Associate Members are noW'^ in a- 
position to become Ordinary Members hut do not do so, and con- 
sequently prevent the election of others 'lwho deserve to replace 
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F&itora Capt. H, Berkeley^ LA., Mr. C. Oleglicmi, Miss 0. 

(lei^honi. 

iJTiiuut^cs of tlic liist txi66‘fciiig W6r6 rc£tcl Qjiitl coiifirniod. 
preseiitetions were aanoanced.' 

Thv General Secretary reported that Dr. Phillip Leohman 
8tallariL an Ordinary Member, and Rai Bahadur B. A. Gnpte,, 
an Aasooiate Member, had expressed, a desire to withdraw from 

the Soeiety. ' 

The General Secretary also' reported that'.Mr. 
an Ordinary Member, and .Dr. Ernst Haeckel, a Special Honor- 
ary C^mt-eiiary Member, were dead. 

The Chairman announced that the following two members 
beim^ larLmly in arrears of subscriptions, had been declared 
defaulters, and that their names would be posted up m accord- 
ance with Rule 38 : — 

The Hou. A. .K- (Biuznavi, Mymensingli. 

S. P. V, Eanganathaswamy,. Aryavaraguru, Arsiiya library, 
Vizagaimtain. 

The proposed additions and alterations to the Society s 

Rules 2A 2(c) and 41, of whioh intimation had already been 
hv eircular to all members tinder Eule 66, were brought 
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Mmmrarg Fellows, 

5. 1>J‘. A. Engler, Prof, of Syntematic Botany, I 'nivornit-y 

of Betlm, Prnsaia.. ■■ 

(L Prof. Igna':'! GolcMher. PhJXj D.Litt.. LL. 1)., IXnlji- 
post, Tlimgary. ' 

7 ,i)r. H. Oldenberg., The UniverHiiy, ihitiingeit, Gor« 

many, 

8. Prof, Theodor Noeldeke, e/o Mr. Karl T. Triilmer, 
HttuBJsbnrg^ Germany. 

Dr, '^mnandale exhibited «a \?6ig!rmg beam of tlie Pismta' 
typo from the Darjeeling hills. 

Tho following papers were read 

L Zoological Eesults of a Tour in the Far Ere^i, 
Nudibranchiata {Ascoghssa) , — By 8ir OnARi^ns Elio t. 

This paper has bcnm published in tlu' Memoirs. 

2. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East, Ikmpoda 
and Etoniaiopoda. — By S. Kkmil B.A. 

This ]>aper will be publislted in the Memoirs. 

3. Some observations and experiments on the nisi on 

Laimea msplenifolm 1). G.— /% Karm (Xiano Mkiita. 

This paper will he piiblislual in the Jonrmti. 

The Chairmiin annoiinead that thc^ next adjoiirned niaating 
of the Medieal Section would he held on Wednesday, tJm 
14th Noyetpber^ 1917, at 9-30 f.m. 


A Meeting of the Medical Section of the Soolety was hehl 
at the Society's Booms on Wednesday, the I4th Novomlwr, 
1917, at 945 p.m. 

Liiot.-Oolobel Sie Lionaeb Rooers, Kt., C.LE,, MJ)., 
B.S./P;E.C,P„ f .R.as., P.A.S.B„ F.R.S,, IJI.H, ¥iee-Presi^ 
dent, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr, A. S. Allan, Dr. K. K. Chatterjee, Mr. T. 0. IX Ditrim 
Dr. W. C- Hossack, Major D. MoCay, l.M.S., Lieut. A/oL F, 
O'Kinealy. LM.S., Oapt. J. D. Sandes, LM.S,, Major H U. 
Steen, LM.S., Lieut. -Col. W. D. Sutherland, I.M.S. 

Visihrs A.C. Bhatteoherj^e, Dr* Eamaniija Oliiikm^ 

varti, .Dr. B. M, Chatter]^, Dr. K* ChatterJaL Dr. IX 
Ohatterjee, Oapt, TS, H. Dr. Ohariibrnbi Scm. ' 


were read and eciir 



